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mente, ain and all other matters and Pes 
in effect, concerning the o chr part of the laws of Eng- 


land, in Actions real, al, mixt, and in appeals: be- 
* ing very neceſſary to + known, and of excellent uſe for 
" _ modern pr ice of the Jaw, many of them contain- 
„ ing matters. in law, and points of great learning; col- 
- <1 ted and publiſhed for the common good and benefit of 
all the ſtydious and learned profeſſors of the laws of 
England.“ 

Wi' come now to ſpea i of his « Inflitutes,”” Which Hes: 
idea into four parts. The firſt is the tranſlation and com- 


ment upon the Tenures of Sit Thomas ee, one of 


the judges of che Common-pleas in the reign 

IV.“ It was publiſhed" in his life-time, in 1628 ; but chat 
edition was very incortect. There was a ſecond | publiſhed 
in 1629, faid to be reviſed by the author, and in which this 


work is much amended; yet ſeveral miſtakes remained even 


in that. The ſecond part of the © Inſtitutes gives us magna 
Charta and other ſelect ſtatutes, in the lan 8 ot in which 
they were firſt enacted, and much more tre than they 
were to be had any where elſe. He' adds to theſe a com- 


| mentary full of excellent learning, wherein he ſhews mack 


the common law ftood before th b ſtatutes were made, how 
far they are introductory of new long and how far declara- 


_ tory the old; what were the cauſes of making them, to 


What ends they were made, and in what degree, at. the time 
of bis writing, they were either altered or repealed. © The 


third part of the © Inſtitutes contains the criminal law — — 5 


"ow of the crown: where, among other rae W K 
regard to pardons and reſtitutions, how far 


pro 98 by his prerogative, and where the e 8 of — | 


ment is neceſſary. ' The fourth part of the Inſtitutes“ 


comprehends the juriſdiction of all the courts in this king- 
dom, from the high court of parliament down to the court- 


baron. This part not being publiſhed till after his deceaſe, 
«there are many inaccuracies and fome greater faults in it, 
| 8 Which were animadverted upe er- amended in 2 book 
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155 de made at their conferences. © This was accotdingly done“; 
and his majeſty was pleaſed to ſettle on him a ſalary of 300 
' livres. To Colbert alſo the lovers of naval knowledge are 
_ - obliged, for the erection of the Academy of Sciences: for the. 
making of which the more uſeful, he cauſed to be erected, 
in 1667, the royal obſervatory at Paris, which was firſt in- 
dabited by Caſfini. But theſe are not the ouly obligations 
"France has to that miniſter: ſhe owes to him all the ad- 

1 Vvantages ſhe receives by the union of the two ſeas; a pro- 
AA  -digious work, begun in 1666 and finiſhed in 1680. Colbert 
as alſo very intent upon matters of a more private nature, 

ſuch as regarded the order, decency, and well-being of ſoci- 
ety. He undertook to reform the courts of juſtice, and to 
put a ſtop to the uſurpation of noble titles j which it ſeems 
was then very common in France. In the former of thoſe 

5 attempts he failed, in the latter he ſucceeded. 

5 In 1669, he was made ſecretary of ſtate, and entruſted 
with the management of affairs relating to the ſea: and his 
perforr s in this province were anſwerable to the conſi- 
"dence his majeſty repoſed in him. He ſuppreſſed ſeveral 
is offices, which were chargeable, but uſeleſs: and in the mean 
4 35 ime, perceiving che king's zeal for che extirpation of hereſy, 
5 he ſhut up the chamber inſtituted by the edicts of Paris and 
j "Roan." He propoſed feveral new regulations concerning 
= - criminal courts; -and was karate pin with the parlia- 
7 : ment of Tholouſe, for obſtructing the meaſures he/took to 

carry the ſame into execution. His main deſign in reform- 

5 ing the tedious methods of proceeding at law, was to give 
WM cache people more leiſure to apply themſelves to trading: for 
_ *the advancement of which he procured an ediẽt, to erect a 
* general inſurance- office at Paris, for merchants, &c. In 505 
 _ + 1672, he was made miniſter of- ſtate: for how buſied ſoever 
be ws in the regulation of public affairs, yet he never ne- 

2 re own of his family's intereſt and grandeur, or miſ- 
end any opportunity of advaneing either. He had been mar- 

ried many years, had ſons and daughters grown up; all of 

- which, as occaſion ſerved, he took care to marry . N 5 

perſons. For though he had no reaſon to doubt of his maſters 

favour, yet he wiſely ſecured his fortune by powerful alli- 
ances. However buſineſs was certainly | Colbert's natural 
turn; and he not only loved it, but was Very impatient to be 
interxupted in it, as the following aneedote may ſerve to ſhew. 
A hady of great quality was one day urging him, when he 
us in the height of his power, to do her ſome piece of ſer- 
vice; and perceiving him inattentive and inflexible,” threw 
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„e turd me.” 


making them flouriſh, as 
whole, he was a wiſe, active, generous-ſpirited miniſter z 


COLBERT. 


| herſelf at his feet, in the preſence. of above 150 petſois, cry- 


ing; I beg your greatneſs, in the name of God, to ee 
i me this fa your. Upon which, Colbert, kneeling down 


over againſt her, replied, in the ſame mournful tone, 12 
%, 'conjure you, madam, in the name of God, not to diſ- bert, Co- 
F . logn, 1693. 


This great miniſter died of the ſtone, Sept. 6, 1683, in 


his 65th year: leaving behind him ſix ſons and three daugh- 
ters. He was of a middle ſtature, rather lean than fat. His 


mien was low and dejected, his air gloomy, and his aſpect 
ſtern. He ſlept lirtle, and was very ſober. : Though natu«- 
rally four and moroſe, he knew how to act the lover, and 


had miſtreſles, He was of a low conception, but ſpoke ju- 


diciouſly of every thing after he had once comprehended it. 


He underſtood! buſineſs perſectly well, and he purſued it with 
unwearied application. Thus he filled the moſt important 
places with high» reputation and credit; and his influence 
diffuſed itſelf through every part of the government. He 
reſtored the finances, the navy, the commerce: and he 
cerected thoſe various works of art, which have ever fince 
been monuments of his taſte and magniſcence. He was 2 
lover bf learning, though he never applied to it himſelf ; and 


5 


therefore conferred donations and penſions upon ſcholars in 
other countries, while he eſtabli and protected acade- 


mies in his on. He invited into France painters, ſtatua- 


tries, mathematicians, and artiſts of all kinds, who were any 


way eminent! thus giving new life to the ſciences, and 
ey did, exceedingly. Upon the 


ever attentive to the intereſts of his maſter, the happineſs of 


ö the people, che progreſs of arts and manufaQures, and in 


ſhort, to every thing that could advance the eredit and in- 


tereſt of his country. He was a pattern for all mĩniſters of 
ſtate; and every nation may wiſh themſelves bleſſed with a 


OLE (Witzzan), vas the fon of u dergymain, and 


horn zt Adderbury in Oxfordſhire about 1626: After he 
bad been well inſtructed in grammar-learning and the claf- ; 
ies, he was entered, in 1642, of Merton college in Oxford. Wood's 
 In.x650, he. took à degree in arts; after which he left he == 
_ univerſity, and retired. do Putney near London; where be 
or 


lived ſeveral years, and became che moſt famous oC: 


|  botapiſt of bis time. In 1656, be publiſhed “ The Art of 
**-ſraplingy, or Ae to the knowledge of gather- 
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« ing; plants, wherein.the defmitions,. diviſions, places, de 
ſeriptions, and the like, are compendiouſſy diſcourſed of; 


with which was alſo printed ** Perfpicillum. microcoſmologi- 


55 „ cuktn, or, A proſpective for the diſcovery of the leſſer world, 
e wherein man is a compendium, &c.” And in 1657 he 
publiſhed Adam in Eden, or Nature's Paradiſe: wherein 


Wood's 


Ach. Oxo 


— * 
4 * 1 


Ne 


<« is. contained the hiſtory of plants, herbs, flowers, With - 
c their ſeveral original names. At length, upon the Re-: 
ſtoration of Charles II. in 1666, he was made ſecretary to 
Duppa, biſhop af Wincheſter: in whoſe ſervice he died in 


Pe But 


COLES (Eirsma), author of a well-known dictionary, 
was born in Northamptonſhire about a pf and in 1658 
was entered of Magdalen college in Oxford, He left it with 
out taking a degree; and going to London, taught Latin 
there to young people, and Enalifh to foreigners, about 1663. 
Afterwards he became one of the uſhers of Merchant-Fay= - 
lor's ſchoel; but being there / guilty? of a 0 great faule, ; 
which is not any where expreſsſy mentioned, he was force - 


to withdraw. into Ireland, whence he never returned. He 


was a curious and critical perſon in the Engliſh and Latin 
tongues, did much good in his profeſſion, and wrote, ſe vera“ 
uſeful and neceſſary books for the inſtruction of beginners; 
the titles of which are theſe, 1. The complete Engliſn 
<« Schoolmaſter, in 1674. 2. The neweſt; plaineſt, and 


. 4 ſhorteſt Short- hand, the ſame year. 3. © 'Nolens vo- 


M lens: or, you ſhalt- make Latin whether you will or no, 
6“ containing the plaineſt directions for that purpoſe, inn 
« being an alphabetical collection from the whole Bible of 
t ſuch general heads, as were judged moſt capable of hiero 


5 4 eres J illuſtrated with 24 copper - plates, Ste.“ 5. Art 
„ Engliſh Dictionary, explaining all the hard words and 
« terms uſed in arts and ſciences; with an etymological de- 


< rivation of. ſuch terms from their proper foatitains, whe- | 
ther Hebrew, Greek, Latin, or French,” or any ether 
33 | AE 11 A 1 I 
e language,“ in 1676. G An Engliſh-Eatiny and La- 


. * 'tin-Engliſh, Dictionary containing all things necbſſary ; 


« for the tranſlating of either language into the other, To 


te which end, many things that wert erroneous are rectified, 


« many ſuperfluities retrenched; and very many defects ſup- 
<« plied, eſpecially in the Engliſh-Latin part; m6) 4e 
It ung reprinted. in guo; hd has, undergone mor W N 
editions. Ainſwortk, in the preface to his Theſaurus lin- 
„„ e — | > 0X $ © gue WO. 
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| death, This practtee of taking ringe, while thus under 
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ity, he Nad, while-abroad,” che beſt at ancient fathers, 
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generally prevailed in the church of Rome; and 


Jerome. Helook- 


MD 


N py 48 
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COLET. 


as 8 Sowke, whom he appointed to-read divinity | 
lectures. Theſe lectures raiſed in the nation A ſpirit of en- 
_ '-quiry after the holy Scriptures, which had Jong been laid 
n ſchool. divinity; and ſo might be ſaid to prepare 
a way for the Reformation, — fon. after enſued. We 
cannot but think, that Colet was in ſome meaſure inſtru- 


mental towards it, though he did not live to ſee. it effected; 


35 for be expteſſed a great 


of religious houſes expoſed 
the abuſes that prevailed in N 


, and ſet forth the danger 


0 1 en vg. his fe on the clergy Ay A pc of RS r- 


op, however, not ſatis ied with 


220 we are told in . -6 
Latymer's ſermons, that he was not only in trouble, but 
r turned the king's © 


prec oy 
to- think of diſpoſing; of his effecta, 
ing therefore a very plentiful eſtate 


a any — — for numerous as his 
they-were'all dead and buried, he reſolved, in the 


—— trouble of putting 3 
e. afterwards to ſtir up the 2 = 


Bk of | ie 2nd healthy 2 conteermy the whole property of 


it to ſome ſtanding perpetual bhenefaction. And this he 
performed, e a ſchool in London, f 
which he appointed Willi 0 po firſt maſter in 1512. fe 
- acdained, that chere ſhould bs in d e e, 
a ſurmaſter, and a chaplain, ho ſhould teach gratis 15 
children divided imo eight: clafles; and he endowed it wn 
lands and: houſes, amounting then to 1221. 48. 7 ld. per 
annum, of which. endowment he made of mer- 
cers truſtees. To further his ſcheme” of retiring, he built a 
convenient and handſome houſe near Richmond palace in 
Surry, do Which be intended to betake himſelf ; but death 
prevented him: for having been ſeized by the fweating fick- 
N and 8 3 
* "$504 a 3 


22 | . COLET. 5 
„ Aelred kin, Wich carried him off Sept. 2600 5396 in hs 
TS © d year. He was buried in St. Paul's choir, with anhum— 

Je mömument pro ed for him ſeverul hears before,” and 

Viily Inferibed With his bare name. Afterwards a nobler was 
- erected to his honour by the company uf metcers, wuich 
Wis deſtröyetl with the Cuthedral in 16663 but abe 1e — 

dentation of it is preſerved 'in Sir William Dugdale!s |4 

toy of St. Paul's (A),“ und in Knight's Lit 
On the'twoifides of te buft*was ithisvinſcription: 4 John 

" 4. Gslet, dor of divinicyz, dean of Pauls, und the onhy 

OL e founder of Paulssſchool, departed thiy life, anno T5219, 

the ſon of Sir Henry Ovlety Nut ru umyor of theropty 

* of London, und Nebef 'theoothpihy and Ader c mer 

e cers.“ - Lower, thete*wers stller inferiprions in Latin. 
About 1680 -when ithe ekurch was: talcing down, in order 

to be rebuilt, his leaden son was found indloſed in che wall, 
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ties aui Prater "already wentionet; * * 
_ Traternit or Sl of Jeſus in St. Paul's churck for 
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92 ah wrote” fevers) Hings 3 j-andithoſe' lach be publiſhed 
©: bimlelf, or which have been publiſhed ſiner bis deaths are as 
Follows." "7; «* Oratiohabita'a'DoRore JohanneColet, 'de- 
„ fand Santi: Pauli, ad elerum in Cönvbtatione, anno 
4 85117 This being res de met wwithytexceptin'the 
pateian Hbrary at „among Abp. Laudis Ms. is 
Teprintedby: Knight in his « Appendife to the Eife of Colet; 
where atfo is reprinted an ed Engliſh tranſtation of at, ſup- 
: * ye been dene by the author himſelf, 2, Rudi. 
i x -Grimmitices” J Joanne Coleto,\\decaabecclofin 
| age Pauli London. in i Scholes ab ipfh deere 
|  Eotritibiily/(cbfied Ps Accidende, 1%, o. 
e ue Confſtrattion vf the eight Part=of Speech; ane 
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ul ef bis wo yg mr pe „ Mohition to a godly Life. Kaight, f. 
4. 1 code nar Er 6 iſtolæ ad Eruſmum.“ Many 97, t. 
are pr Eraſmus's Epiſtles, 7 and ſome 


et We end of Kahr Us 2 Life of Cole.” There are till 5 


3 2 in MS. others of his pieces, of which the curious 


ive may ſee an aecount in his life = Knight. It 
2 that he had no intention of publiſhing any thing 
himſetf; for he had an inaccuracy* and incorrectneſs in his 
vay of writing, which was likely to expoſe him to the cen- 
ſures of critics ;- and beſides, was no perfect maſter of the 
2 tongue, wirhout- which he thought a man was no- 
The pieces above-mentioned were found after his 
— Pry very obſcure corner of his ſtudy, as if he bad de- 
ſigned they ſhould lie buried in oblivion ; and were — 
in ſuch a manner; as if intended to be underſtoo 


— 4 


but hümſelf. With regard to ſermons, he wrote. 4 Wood, OS 


for he generally preached without notes. 
I The deſcriptions which are given of his perſon od han 
raster: are much to his advantage. He was a tall, a 
graceful, well bred man; and of learning and piety uncom— 
mon. In his -writings his ſyle was plain and unaffected; 
and for rhetoric. he had rather a contempt, than a want of 
ir. Ae could not begr that the ſtandard of good writing 
mould be taken from che exact rules of ben, 2 
Be often ſaid; Was apt to obſtruct a purity of 1: not 
: to be obtained but by e Ao 'beft authors.” on- 
tempt of grammar. th Nei, e yam ſometimes i inaccu- 
rate and, as we have . e him open to the 
| 22 did not hinder nim from He Be p Arm 
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bibops, who, inſtead of e , ated 8 rt of wolves. 
He thought none more execrable than they; becauſe, under 
the pretence of devotions, ceremonies, benedictions, and in- 
dulgences, they recommended themſelves to the veneration 
of che people, while, in their hearts, they were ſlaves to 
filthy lucre. He condemned auricular confeſſion; and was 
content to ſay maſs only upon Sundays and great feſtivals, 
or at leaſt upon very few days beſides, | He had gathered up 
| ſeveral authorities from the ancient fathers againſt the cur+ 
rent tenets and cuſtoms of the church; and though he did 
not care to fly in the face of the governors, yet he ſhewed a 
particular kindneſs and fayour to thoſe wha Git iſliked the way 
of worſhipping images. As to his moral qualities, he was 4 
man of exemplary demperance, and all other virtues: and 
ſo he is repreſented by his intimate friend Eraſmus, in an 
epiſtle to Jodocus Jonas, which we have already referred to 
more than once, and where the life, manners, e 
- cations of Colet are profelſedly deſeribed. 


' COLLIER (IaEMr), an eminent Enel 1 was | 
born at Stow Qui in Cambridgeſhire, Sep 2 . His 
father Jeremy Collier was a divine, and car e linguiſt 1 

and ſome time maſter. of the free · ſchoql at led in Suf- 
folk. He was educated. under his father at Ipſwich, whence 
he was ſent to Cambridge, and admitted a poor f ſcholar of - 
Caius college under the tuition of John Ellys, a. Pork 
y660- He took the degree of B, A, in 1672- . 
8 A. in. 26703 2 ordained doen the —— wc = ; 
7 „ And prie e year 7 Compton . 
Lenba f He officjated for ſome. Tabs at the .counteſ; 1 
thus far is = of Dorſet's at Knowle. in Kent, whence: he re- 
the General B in Sek i hi ag wt Fe ws 8 | 
A to whic was. preſente ames Cal. 
3 chore Eſq; in 1679 After. he had held this. nefice fix 
e eee. in 168 5, and was 5 
e home lade time ne after made lecturer of Gra 's-inn. But the 
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on ung revolution coming on, the PP, cpo e of dis 8 & on, 


vp became impracticable. 


Collier however was of too AF Sep a, Re to fit down : 
contentedly and fay” nothing; 3 therefore. began the at- 
tack upon the ReyGution: for his pamphlet is ſaid to — 9 
been the firſt witten on that ſide the queſtion after the 75 — 9 
of - Orange = arrival. 4 piece intituleg, The cer 
* tion r in 2 Letter to a Country Cerro, 3088s" 
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uiry; in the preſent State of Affairs, &c.“ wherein 
Ling Tons is treated as a. deſerter from his crown; and it 
e. ſuch; offence, that, after the eee was ſettled, 
Tollier was ſeized and ſent to Newgate, where he continued 
a cloſe priſoner for. ſome months, but was at length dif — — 
without being brought to a trial. He afterwards publi 
the following pieces: “A Tranſlation. of the gth, zoth, cam 
„ and zath Books of Steidan's Commentaries, 1689, 4 
% Vindiciz uris Regii, or Remarks upon à Paper — 4 
* led, An! 5 y into the Meaſures of Sybmiſlion to the 
$6 ſupreme. Au wy 1689,” 40. The author of this En- 
quiry was alſo Dr. Burner: + Animadverſions- upon the 
modern Explanation of 2 Hen. VII. Cap. 4, or a King 
ge facto, 1689,” 40, A Caution againft-Inconfitency, 
« or the Connettion between Praying and Swearing, in Re- 
* lation to the Civil Powers, 1690,” o. This diſcourſe: 
is a diſſuaſiye from joining in public aſſemblies, „ A Dia- 
« logue concerning the Times, between Philobelgus 
_ «. Setmpronius, 1690, 40: to the right honourable! che 
| lords, and to the gentlemen; convened at Weſtminſter, OR. 
1690. This js 2 petition Fox an enquiry into the birth of 
the prince of Wales, and printed upon 2 half-ſheet.. Dr. 
« Sherlock's Caſe of Allegiance conferd, v with ſome Re- 
marks upon his Mags e 1691, A brief 
„ Eſſay concerning ndependency of FChurch Power, 
1692, 40. 1 5 of hi meg is to prove the 
public aſlemblies guilty ſchĩ . 
being held under ſueh biſhops 
ſuch as bad aſſumed, the 8 e thoſe who cee deprived 
for nagt takin the oaths of the new government. 
Thus tid Seller, b by ſuch ways and means e is 
power, continue to der wi * e and ſpirit te 
revolution and all its abettors: and bn - as 
dus te the men in power, who oniy waited — ac 5 
ds ſeize him, Tbat ogeaſion at length came; ſor inſarma- 
tion being given to the earl of Nottingham, —— 4 
of fats, © that Collier, with ona Newton, another 
clergyman, was gone to Romney e ws 2 
| 9 8 to, or eee from che 
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1 A COLLIER 
7 = ball, becauſe he:conceived that carried in it anuethowledgh- 
3 5 ment of the juriſdiction of the eourt'in which the bail was 
nahen, ;and-oonſequently of 'the power from whence the au- 
3 | ef che court zrus derived, ſurrendered-in diſcharge of 
; Fs His bail before chief juſtice Holt, und was commined-to-the = 
=  Kinyg's-beach prifon. He was releaſed again, at the inter- 
7 eon of friends, in a very few days; but did not let the 
. Affair Ap, without a wy ito . his principles and 
1 fy his conduct. For wrote the following 
a | — ef Which, it is fa, Poe were only five copies 
4 printed. The Caſe of iving Bail to a phat u- 
134 -<. thority examined,” from the King's-bench, Nov. 
1 235 ; with a preface dated Dec. 1692 an and « A Letter 
1 te Sir John Holt,” dated Nov. 0, 1692: and ae 4 A 
=_ of Remarks upon the & of wing Bail, Sc.“ 
T Sed April x693. He wrote ſoon Aer ie, & A Perſua- 
1 ue to-Conſideration tendered to che Royalilts, particularly 
I * theſe of the Church of England, 169 ac 40. It was 
. a 3 in a TT otters Ve 
= of it, a piece intit «The 
* He ure % , Remarks upon the Lenden S e 
. *s Tung to 4 Streights Fleet, and the Batu of Landen in 
by : . 3 . 
* We hear . i.e of Collier til 1696 } and then we- ud 
* trim aRting a. very extravrdina part, in regard to Sir John 
'V Friend and Sir William „n were convicted of 
'Y | being concerned in [the alaſination plot. The fact was 
. uns: Collier, with Cook and Snatt, two clergymen ef his 
* own way of thinking, attended choſe unhappy perſons, at 
. abe iphoe of their ae upon April 3; where Collier Pal 
v in 
'P : hit, in Won upon them is, 
= of Eng. vol-ag well de expetted, made 2 great noiſe, and was 
1 l. 7. 319. 3 Pon 48. an high infult- on che civil: and eceleſiaſtical 
'M . 5 for wich renſon — s "declaration, 
I 4 Geir ab rrence-of this tan lows an 
* J — vas: not all they- RT an were 
1 „TF as enemies te the go- 
8 | vernment. In conſequence of: this, Cock and Snatt were 
5 eee are e but afterwards velenſed without be- 
. — but Collier having Rill bis vid foruple 


3 in and abſcanding, was oütlawed, and 
tao ontinued Wehe e his death. He dd not fail how- = 
Ever to have recourſe to his pen, as uſual, in order to juſtif 
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COLLIER 


o Aedidaft pes tiiewotaion; and-themiore publiſhes] «A 

. + Defence of he ation \given to Sir William Perkins 

f „at the Place of Execution with ia farther Vs 

uy . eee, occafiontd by a Paper, intivuled [A Declaration 
. . — ke othbr- April 3 

5 x pril n, 1 1 : 
q Added, 4 4 2 e an telatiun to a Paper 'tdlled An 
* „ Anßner eb eee 4e dated April 5 ene og 

* : N tothe Abſolution f 2 Perſiitent 

> Directions ef the-Ouurch ef Briglamd, Bec Ae 

; | — — — on eu 

* 1 3 | ee . r 

” | ine over, Goller e — in 

1 | . finiſhing — — 8. 3 

ly che 2 under the bee or e Ee pon eweral moral 
74 2* Aubjects.  Tihe) y.confiſt of g vols. in h, he tick vf 
n Wich as Printed in 2697 the ſecond» in: g705, and the 
5 thind in vu. They-aie molten! in Pau 
"= | a rſach a mixtare-df tearning/ wit, and in © _ 
% | * und that motwithſtaadingithe prejudice © 
7 : wkichran; rv ares ee 2 1 
FI . Par v geceived, : r ouph' many | 
wy | N It was the acreſs of den nohume which — 
we | raged the author to add he age, by two. rech he made 
* An attempt to reform e; blifhing * Short 

8 353 ne — — 

AY | — ith the 8 Soo of dreh upon this 
N A yo, 7 F 3 

55 e exe and 'Vanbi ham, 
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26 r 
. * its author Jn this controverſy with the ſtage; Collier 
| exerted. himſelf to the utmoſt advantage; and ſhewed, that 
have wit, as well as learning and reaſon, 
on his It is remarkable, that his labours here were at- 
tended with ſucceſs, and actually bed repentance and 
amendment; ſor it is allowed an all hands, that the decorum 
- which has been for the moſt part obſerved by the later writers 
of n try, is intirely dwing to the animadverſions 
of Collier. oy en ſaid upon this occaſion, will 
without ſufficient foundation.” 
ſay the leſs of Mr, Collier, "becauſe in ef thing 
me juſtly ; and I have pleaded 8 Uty to 
expreſſions of mine, which can be truly at- 
N profaneneſs, or immorality, and re- 
f be be my enemy, let him triumph; if he 
y friend, as | 8 have given him no perſonal 1 
ae he will be glad of my repentance.. It 
not to draw my pen in the defence of a bad 
cauſe, . e E have ſo oſten drawn jt for. a good one. 
e and Vanbrugh had taken the ſame method. with 
you made an ingenuous confeſfſjon of their faults, 
ahi haveretired with a better grace than they did: 
for it is certain, that with all the wit, which they have ſhewn 
Py Vc ops vindications, Ms make but 2 Fry: indif- 
t lire. 83 „ 
The next thing Collier Cad war a work. „ 
, rather than genius; and chat was tha tranſlating of 
Mort great iſtorical, Geographical, Genealogical, 
— See — | 
in 1701, under the title of a oe” 
In 1705, pt. the fourth, which is called 3 ppendix, !“ 
in 1721. About 170; be publiſhed alſo, An E lin 
£./Frabflation of Antoninus's'Meditations, &c, to 8 
- «added, the any Fees e Picture of Cebes, &c.” In the 
reign/ of queen Anne, ſome overtures were made to en 
5 200 to a compliance, and he was promiſed preferment, 
e _— acknowledge and ſubmit. to ory embrace, 
buras* became a nonjurar upon a principle pf conſcience, | 
he could not be « upon ta liſten to any terms. Af. 
terwards. he publiſhed In 2 vols. folio, An Eceleſiaſtical - 
4 Hiftory of 2 chiefly of England, from the 
. ing of Chriſtianity, co-the Kod af the-Reigh of 
4 Charles II. wich a brief Account of. the Affairs of Re. 
A ligion in Ireland, collected from the beſt; ancient Hiſto- 
4. bore Indi f re firſt volume, which 
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cdmes down to Henry VII. was publiſhed in 1708, de ſe #& 
cond in 1714. This hiſtory, which is written with great | a 

| judgement, and contains, beſides a relation of facts, many „„ 
curious diſcourſes upon eccleſiaſtical and religious ſubjects, 
was taken to taſk by Bp. Burnet, Bp. Nicolſon, and Dr. | 
Kennet, afterwards Bp. of Peterborough ; but was-defemded | | 
by Collier in two pieces. The firft was intituled“ An nn ö 
« ſwer to ſome Exceptions in Bp. Burnet's third Part of e | 
« Hiſtory of the Reformation, &c. againſt Mr, Colliers - 
« Feclefiaſtical Hiſtory; together with 4 R to ſomo | | 
« Remarks in Bp. Nicolſon's ngliſh Hiſtorical Library, &c. | 
„ upon the ſame Subject, 1715; the ſecond, « Some Re- 1 
„ marks on Dr. Kennet's ſecond and third Letters; where- — 
„in his Miſrepreſentions of Mr. Collier's Eccleſiaftical | 

« Hiſtory are laid open; and his Calumnies diſproved, 1919.” I 

. We cannot but obſerve, to Collier's eredit, an inſtance of his | 

| great impartiality, in the ſecond volume of his hiſtory ; . | 

„ which is, that in diſculpating the Preſpyterians from the im- | : 

F putation of their being conſenting to the murder of Charles I. j 

; he has ſhewn, that as they only had it in their- power to 

proteſt, ſq they did proteſt againſt that bloody act, both be= 

fore and after it was committed.  ' Pi. 69, 260. 

. In 1713, Collier, as is confidently related, was conſecrated 

a biſhop by Dr. George Hickes, who had himſelf been con- 


ſecrated ſuffragan of Thetford by the deprived biſhops of 


Norwich, Ely, and Peterborough, Feb. 23, 1694. As he 
grew in years, his health became impaired by frequent at- 
tacks of the ſtone, to which his ſedentary life probably con- 
tributed : fo that he publiſhed nothing more, but a volume 
of Practical Diſcourſes in 1725, and an additional ſer- 
mon, upon God not the origin of evil,“ in 1726. Be. N 
| des what has been mentioned, he wrote ſome prefaces to 1 
other men's works; and publiſhed alſo an advertiſement againſt | 9 
Bp. Burnet's Hiſtory of his own Times: this was printed 
on a ſlip of paper, and diſperſed in all the coffee-houſes in 1724, 
and is to be ſeen in the Evening-pott, No. 2254. He 
died of the ſtone, April 26, 1726, aged 76; and was in- 


terred three days after in the church- yard of St. Pancras 5 
near London. He was a very ingenious, learned, moral, > 

f Riff in his opinions, is faid. _- — 
to have had nothing ſtiff or peer, in his behaviour, but a by 
great deal of life, fpirit, and innocent freedom. His repu- . 


tation as a man of letters was not confined to his.awn coun-" 

try: for the learned father Courbeville, who tranſlated inte 
French „ The Here ef Balthazar Gratian,” in his prefnes 
V e | $4 RS = 6 : 
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3* I 1 REN . 
. Se ſpeaks. ini-high- terms oß his! Miſepltaneous : 
&« Eſſays * which, he ſa3$%. ſet, him upon a level with, Mon- | 

toigna, 54 Evremond, Ie Beuy re, &, The ſame perſon 

_ tranſlated into French his „ Short View of the 1 

ez“ where: he Peas, of him again ahve robin x 

I admiration. and em. V 


'Woore +» COLLINS: ( J oN). un eminent ES 6 BY SY 
Fai 0zon- rgavicion; was: the ſon. of a Nosconformiſt divine, and born 
e Eatan near Oxford in March: 14. At 16 years: 
Pay ug was. pat; apprentice M a hookſeller at Oulerds by _— | 
ſoon chat trade, and was employed; as clexk under Mr. 
Jechn Mar, enn of the clerks! of the kitcheo to prince e 585 
aſter ward Charles H. Fhis Mar was eminent for his ma- 


bis, with which tha gardens. of Charles J. were adersed? 
——— —— n ſmall progreſs in te mathe- 
maties. "The inteſtine troubles ineregſing, he left thät em- 
and went to ſea, where he 6 ſoans ſeven years; the 
greateſt part of this term in an Engliſh merchantman, which: | 
' became a man of war in tha Venetian ſervice agaipſt the: 
- Turks. Here having leiſure, he applied bimſelf to merchants: 
 accampts, and ſome party f the mathematics, for which he 
had a natural genius: upar his return, he took te the pra- 
foſſion af an e e and -campoſed-ſoveral uſeful trea- 
kiſes upon 8 __— In 1632. be 1 3 _ 
in falio, intituled n Intreduction to Merchants Ac- 
„ campts :?? which _ 5 in 1663, with an addi- 
tional fart, intituled, “ Supplements te Acοmptantſhip and 
 _ <. Arithmetic.” A (nll pe of this work, relating to in- 
_ tereſt, was reprinted in 8 ., in a (mall Zvo volpme. In 
15H, be publiſhed: in 48, à treatiſe, called“ The Sector 
n Quadrant; containing the deſcription and uſe of four 
_ 4. ſeveral quadrants, each avcommadated for the making of 
* bar ad Kr. with an appendix concerning: p c 
<6 + Mie aglafs placed at am redlination.” 181639 5 
he publiſhed: his d, Geamatrieel nnen and alſo 
year, his Mariners a, Sesle new: plained.” Fa "the 
« Philoſaphicel Tra ?? of the Royal Society, of which: 
he was nem become a member, be: fully enplained and de- 
monſtrated the rule given by be Jeſyit:de Ry, far 4 Had. 
ing the number of the period 1 year aſß gnod, 
2 the. af abe dana moon. uy the Raman jndighan 


she has added ſome: | 
n Ow! 
day 
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thematica: keowledge, and nated fer theſe excellent diab o 


5 COLLINS. Es 4 To gs 
Joie els ay 


h — of tho man il or ge, 

7 e 2nd . kalendar rules; In the ſame 

i L he hw « 2 — goncerning ; 
* ws 1 mw of equations in numbers. In No. 69 fog No- 46. 
— March 1671, he has given a moſt elegant conſtruQion off or April, 
* that chron. problem: namely, The diſtances : 
- BB < three biet in the fame place, and the angles made at a 

- fouxth place in that plana, by obſerving each objec; being 

n given; to find the diſtances of thoſe objects from the placa 

rs: of obſetvation ? In 2680 he publiſhed a ſmall txeatife in 

1e Ee — «6. A Plea for the in. of Irifh- Cattle, 

r. out the Fiſh caught by Foreigners; together 

s «ith —— to the Members of Parliament of the 

1 «© Counties of Comwall and Devon, about the Advance-: ' 

of «ment: of Fin, Fiſhery, and divers Manufactures- In 


55 1682, be publiſhedia gig A Diſcourke of Salt and Fin. | 


„ <.ery;”: and in the Fhiloſophical Tranſactions, No. 2 9 

n- 2 4 there! is, publiſhed a- letter ef his to 5 
bat alin, giving his) thoughts about fore be = 
ch: rw vente pee, . e rn Free gre 
be; chief promoter of many other ee eee in his 
MS; time. It js to bim, eric rm; e ee 
he lation of Barrow's * optical-and geometrical Lectures; his: 


a- abridgement of < Archimedes's Works, and of “ Apallo- 5 


ol | CEE WE bats any —— 

s 2 wich Pell's additions.;” „ Kerſey's Algebra; 
41 | = — 5 
in- W ert of Sbafeſbury was ord chancellor, 

In in divers references, concerning ſuits 

ar y t intricate accounts, to afliſt- i in 

175 ned: i —— by which he 1 5 2 
84 in r 3 = 77 > 
di- N figs W.end;.rfome- wealth and ard eng and be- 


came accounter,; in matters of chat nature, the moſt uſeſul 
ant} y-peaſon, of his des; and in the latter part of 
2 —— — Po, 
rode fremzithohct' to: in Wilthine, in onder to! | 


—— — all dis: - 
a" came imo the hands of the 
learned 


| an en ingeuious Williaih Fa Eſq; fellow of ich. 
Royal Society; among Which were found ninrnuſbris pts . 
mathematical ſübjects of Briggs, Oughtred, Pell, 80 


-* rough, Barrow, and” Newton, with a multitude of letters 


received from, and copies of letters ſent to; many learned. 
perſons, particularly Pell, Wallis, Barrow, Newton; James 


8 


1 Ac Flamſtead, Townley, Baker, Barker, Branker, 1 


Sluſius, Leibnitz, Iſc irphaus, father Bertet, an 


. Dia. Bo aeg, From theſe papers it is evident, that Collins held a 
conſtant correſpondence for many.years with all the eminent 


' mathematicians of his time, and ſpared neither pains nor 
_ coſt to procure what was requiſite to promote real ſcience. 
2 of the late diſcoveries in phyſical knowledge, if not 


actually made, were yet brought about by his endeavours. 


Thus in 1666, he had under: conſideration. the manner ol 
dividing the meridian line on the true nautical chart; a. 
blem of the utmoſt conſequence'in navigation: and 


time after he engaged neee Gregory, Barrow, New- - 


ton, and Wallis, ſeverally, to explain — find an eaſy prac- 

tical method of doing it; which excited Leibnitz, Halley, 

Bernoulli, and all who had capacity to think upon ſuch a 

ſubject, to give their ſolutions of it. And by chis means 

the practice of that. moſt uſeful propoſition is reduced to the 

2 engel ſimplicity imaginable.” He employed ſome of the 
me 


hands upon . ſhortening andi facilitating the methed 


of computations by lo rithms,” till at laſt that whole affair 
was completed by Halley, It was Collins who engaged alt 
that were able to make any advances' in the ſciences, in a 
ſtrict enquiry into the ſeveral parts of learning, which each 
had a peculiar talent for. He ſet them all to work, by ſhew- 


— 


ing where the defect was in any uſeful branch of knowledg e; 


by pointing out the difficulties attending ſuch an 
dy ſetting forth the advantages of completing that abject; 


Gen. Did. and: laſtly, by keeping up a ſpirit, and a warm 3 
| " rther diſcoveries and improvements. 
Tollins was likewiſe the regiſter of all the new improve- 
"ments; made in the mathematical ſcience z: the magazine, 0 
which all the curious chad recourſe ; and 'the common. Tepo- 
ſitory, where every patt'of-uſcful-knowledge was'to be found. 


It was this account, that the learned ſtyled him a the 


See Des „ Englith Mierſenüs. 7 If ſome of bis correſpondents had- 


u ape not obliged him to conceal their ä there 
If. to Re. could have been no diſpute about the priority 4 
coeil de di- tion of a method of analyſis, 'the honour of hich 1 8 y 


_ verſes piece: belongs to che great 5 * 1 888 — 


c. par 
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| COLLINS (Aurnonrv), a very extraordinary man and 
eminent writer, was the ſon of Henry Collins, Eſq; a gen- 


eaux in his collection of ſever 


„ panion as you, who had a true reliſh of truth, would in 


he writes thus: He that hath any thing to do with you, 
e muſt own, that friendſhip is the natural product of your 


with the two moſt valuable qualities of human nature, 


e truth and friendſhip. What a treaſure have I then in fuch 
4 a friend, with whom Jean converſe, and be enlightened 


; affection; which letter is to be found in the collection above- 


. tereſted enquirer after truth. How far this philoſopher, who 


e Lis 5 33 


from the papers, printed in the . Commercium Epiſtolicum Leibnitz, 
. Joannis Collins & aliorum de Analyſi promota : juſſu Clarke, 
« Societatis Regiz in lucem editum, 1712, in'gto. © 5 "Fi 


tleman of conſiderable fortune; and born at Heſton near 
Hounſlow in-Middleſex, June 21, 1676. He was educated 
in claflical learning at Eton ſchool, and removed thence to 


| King's college in Cambridge, where he had for his tutor 


Francis Hare, afterwards Bp. of Chichefter. Upon leaving 
college he went to London, and was entered a ſtudent in 


the Temple; but not reliſhing the ſtudy of the law, he 
abandoned it, and applied himſelf to letters in general. In 


1700 he publiſhed a tract, intituled, & Several of the Eon- 

% don Caſes conſidered.” He cultivated an acquaintance 
and maintained à correſpondence with Locke, in 1703 and - 
1704; and that Locke had not only a common friendly re- 
gard, but even a prodigious eſteem for, and opinion of him, 
appears from ſome letters to him, publiſhed by Des Mai- 

al pieces of John Locke, 

never before printed, or not extant in his works. In a letter 
dated from Oates in Eſſex, Oct. 29, 1703, Locke writes as 
follows: * Yoy complain of a great many defects; and that 
very complaint is the higheſt recommendation I could de- 
< fire, to make me love and eſteem you, and defire your 
< friendſhip. And if I were now ſetting out in the world, 
„I ſhould think it my great happineſs to have ſuch a com- 


< earneſt ſeek it with me, from whom I might receive it 


'* undiſguifed, and to whom I might communicate what I 1 
thought true, freely.” In another dated Sept. 11, 1704s 


< conftitution ; and your ſoul, , 2 noble ſoil, is enriched 


< about the higheſt ſpeculations?” Locke, who died Oct. 
28, 1704, left alſo a letter dated the 23d, to be delivered to 
Collins after his deceaſe, full of confidence and the warmeſt 


mentioned. It is plain from theſe memorials, that Collins 
at that time appeared to Locke to be an impartial and diſin- 


Was 


- COLLINS. 
was undoubtedly a friend to revelation, would have altered 
his opinion of him had he lived, is not very difficult to be 
conceived. , )%%%%%Fͤͤ A „ 
In 170, he publiſhed © An Eſſay concerning the Uſe of 
« Reaſon in Propoſitions, the Evidence whereof depends 
% upon human r : reprinted in 1709. He pub- 


liſhed this piece, as he did all his other writings, without his 
name. be ſame year, 1707, he engaged in a controverſy, - 
then on foot between Dodwell and Clarke, concerning the 
natural immortality of the foul. We have given an ac- 
count'of this controverſy, under the article. of Clarke: as 
for Collins, the pieces he wrote in it are as follow: 1. A 
Letter to the learned Mr. Henry Dodwell, containing 
.< ſome Remarks on a pretended Demonſtration of the Im- 
& materiality and natural Immortality of the Soul, in Mr. 
« Clarke's Anfwer to his late Epiſtolary Difcourſe, &c. 
bre * in 1709. 2+. © A Reply to Mr. Clarke's 
% Defence. of his Letter to Mr. Dodwell ; with a Poſtſcript - 
< to Mr. Milles's Anſwer to Mr. Dodwell's Epiſtolary Diſ- 
< courſe, 1 07 :**. reprinted in 1709. 3. Reflections on 
« Mr. Clarke%s ſecond Defence f his etter to Mr. Dod- 

* well, 1707; reprinted in 1711. 4. An Anfwer+to 

e Mr, Clarke's third Defence of his Letter to Mr. Dod- 

. reprinted an DI. oi and 8 

Dec. 1709, came out a pamphlet, intituled, © Prieſtcraft 
. in Perfection; or, a Detection of the Fraud of, inſerting 
« and continuing that Clauſe, The Church hath Power to * 

* decree Rites and Ceremonies, and Authority in Contro- 
« verſies of Faith, in the twentieth Article of the Arti- 
cles of the Church of England.” And Feb. the year fol- 

lowing, another called, Reflections on a late Pamphlet, 

s intituled, Prieſteraft in Perfection, &c.“ both written bß 
our author. The ſecond and third editions of his © Prieſt- 

4 craft in Perfection were printed, with corrections, in 
1610, 8 vo. This book occaſioned great and diligent en- 
uiries into the ſubject, and was reflected on in divers pam- 
phlets, ſermons, and treatiſes. Theſe were anſwered b 

Collins, but not till 1724, in a work intituled, An Hit- ' 

* © tofical and Critical Eſſay on the 39 Articles of the Church 

* of England: wherein it is demonſtrated, that this Clauſe, 
„The Church, c. < inſerted in the 20th Article, is not 

4 a Part of the Article, as. they were eſtabliſhed by Act of 
56 Parliament in the 13th of Elizabeth, or agreed on by the 
« Convocations of 1562 and 1571.” This eſſay however 
was principally. deſigned as an anſwer to ene 5 
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© df the Church of England from the Aſperſions of a late 


1% Libel, intituled, Prieſtcraft in Perſectiqu, wherein the con- 


ec troverted Clauſe of the Church's Power in the 20th Ar- 


4 ticle is ſhewn to be of equal Authority with all the reſt 
« of the Articles in 1 10% and to“ An Eſſay on the 39 


& Articles by Dr. Thomas Bennet, publiſhed in 1715: 


two chief works, ſays Collins, which ſeem written by thoſe 
champions, ho have been ſupplied with materials from all 
quarters, and have taken great pains themſelves to put their 


* 


1 


materials into the moſt artful light. In the preface, he tells Introduc 
us, that he undertook this work at the ſolicitations of 2 wor- ton to, 


thy miniſter of the goſpel, who knew that he had made ſome 


5 enquiries into the. Modern Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Eng- 
0 6 


land; and: particularly, that he was preparing An Hiſ- 
& tory of the Variations of the Church of England and its 
« Clergy, from the Reformation down to this Time, with 


% an Anſwer to the Cavils of the Papiſts, made on Occa- 


& ſion of the ſaid Variations.” But this work never ap- 


peared. As to the eſſay in queſtion, he concludes it with 
drawing up in brief the demonſtration, promiſed in the title- 


ge, and given in the book; which is as follows: The 


Pa 
<« articles of the church of England are ſuppoſed to have 


de their convocational authority from the convocation of 


ü 10 : 562, which farſt agreed on them; and from the convo- 


22 


<« cation of 1571, which, after having reviſed and made al- 
& terations in, and additions to, them, agreed on them again. 
„ The way of paſfing acts of convocation is by the ſubſcrip- 
tion of the majority of the members of each houſe by them- 
e ſelves. - The manuſcript. articles, which. paſſed the con- 

< vocation in 1562, and were ſubſcribed by the majority of 


& both houſes, are extant; as are the manuſcript articles of 


* 1571, with the. ſubſcriptions of the upper houſe. And 


© both theſe. manuſcripts are without the clauſe. . The par- 


<« lament in 1571 did, by a ſtatute intituled, An Act for 


& the Miniſters of the Church to be of ſound Religion, 


& confirm Articles of Religion, compriſed in an imprinted 
<_ Engliſh Bock intituled, Articles, &c. put forth by the 


& Queen's Authority,” All the Engliſh printed books of 


. _ < the articles extant before 1571, and while the parliament 
e were making this ſtatute, bore the title recited in the ſta- 


$ tute; and were without the clauſe. Wherefore it follows, 


ss that the elauſe-has neither the authority of the convocation - | 
& nor parliament.“ The reader may ſee, if his pleaſes, the. 55 
Whole ſtate of this controverſy in Collier's © Ecclefiaftical 8 : 

1 Hiſtory,” N notice 1s taken of our __— — 5 


* 


2 


c. p. 46. 
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1713, he publi 


In 1710, he publiſhed © A Vindigation of the divine At- 
« tributes, in ſome Remarks on the Archbiſhop of Dublin's | 
ec Sermon,. intituled, Divine Predeſtination and Foreknow- 


e ledge conſiſting with the Freedom of Man's Will.“ 


March 171 1, he went over to Holland, where he became ac- 
quainted with Le Clerc, and other learned men; and re- 
turned to London the November following, to take care of 
his private affairs, with a promiſe to his friends in Holland, 
that he would pay them a ſecond viſit in a ſhort time. In 

fed his < Diſcourſe of Free-thinking, occa- 
« ſioned by the Riſe and Growth of a Sect called Free- 
„ thinkers ;”” which made a great noiſe, and was attacked 
dy ſeveral writers, particularly by Hoadly, afterwards biſhop 


of Wincheſter, in ſome Qutieries recommended to the 


* Authors of the late Diſcourſe of Free- thinking,“ printed 
in his collection of tracts in 8vo, 1715; and by Phileleu- 


_ - therus Lipſienſis in Remarks upon a late Diſcourſe of 


« Free-thinking, in a Letter to F. H. D. D.“ This Phi- 
leleutherus Lips was the learned Bentley; and the per- 
fon to whom this performance is addreſſed, Hare, afterwards 
Bp. of Chichefter. The firſt part of theſe remarks gave 
birth to a pamphlet, faid to be written by Hare, intituled, 
„ The Clergynjan's Thanks to Phileleutherus for his Re- 
«© marks on the late Diſcourſe of Free- thinking: in a Let- 
ter to Dr. Bentley, 1713.“ Soon after the publication of 
this work, Collins made a ſecond trip to Holland; which was 
aſeribed to the general alarm cauted by the Diſeourſe of 
fFree- thinking, and himſelf being diſcovered by his printer. 


This is taken notice of by Hare: who having obſerved, that 


the leaſt appearanee of danger is able to damp, in a moment, 


All the cab of the free-thinkers, tells us, that “ a bare en- 
_ &. quiry after the printer of their wicked book has frightened 


Clergyman's 
K hanks, 
Kc. p- 18. 


* had they not thoug 


- 
— 


them, and. obliged the reputed author to take a ſecond trip 
into Holland; ſo great is his courage to defend upon the 
<« firſt appearance of an oppoſition. And are not theſe rare 
ce champions for free- thinking? is not their book a demon- 
“ ſtration, that we are in polfelkon of the liberty they pre- 
* tend to plead for, which otherwife they durſt ne er have 
« writ? And wg le hp have been as mute as fiſhes, 
t they could have opened with impu- 
„ nity?” Hare afterwards tells us, that “ the reputed author 
of free-thinking is, for all he ever heard, a ſober man, 
6 thanks to his natural averſion to intemperance; and that,” 
he obſerved, is more than can he ſaid of fome others of 


| -Itis. . 28. „ the club: that is, the club of free-thinkers, which were 


ſuppoſed, 


- 


ſuppoſed, but perhaps without ſufficient reaſon, to-meet and 


plan ſchemes in concert, for undermining the foundations of 


revealed religion. The * Diſcourſe of Free-thinking” was 
reprinted at the Hague, with ſome conſiderable additions, in 


1713, Izmo; though in the title-page it is ſaid to be printed 
at London. In this edition the tranſlations in ſeveral places 
are corrected from Bentley's remarks ; and ſome references 
are made to thoſe remarks, and to Hare's Clergyman's 
%% AA oy | 


While this book was making a prodigious noiſe in - Eng- 


land, and all parties were exerting their zeal, either by writ- 


ing or railing againſt it, the author received great civilities 


abroad, and was treated reſpectfully by all ſorts of people, 

rieſts, Jeſuits, Calviniſts, Arminians, &. He went into 
Holland: as we have ſaid, and thence to Flanders, and in- 
_ tended to have viſited Paris; but the death of a near relation 


obliged him to return to London, where he arrived Oct. 18, 
1713, greatly diſappointed in not having ſeen France, Italy, 


 &c. In 1715, he retired into the county of Eſſex, and ated 
as a juſtice of the peace and deputy-lieutenant for the fame 
county, as he had done before in the county of Middleſex and 


liberty of. Weſtminſter, The ſame year he publiſhed 4 A Gen. Di. 


<« Philoſophical Enquiry concerning human liberty: which 
was reprinted with corrections in 1717. Dr. Samuel Clarke 


wrote remarks upon this enquiry, which are ſubjoined-to the 
Collection of ee between him and Leibnitz; but Collins 


did not publiſh any reply on this ſubject, becauſe, as we are 


told, though he did not think the doctor bad the advantage Des Mzi- 
over him in the diſpute ; yet, as he had repreſented his opi- f | — 


r e. hes n Recueil de 
be inſiſted on, our author, after ſuch an inſinuation, found diverſes 


he could not proceed in the diſpute upon equal terms. The Pieces, &c- 
_ enquiry was tranſlated into French by the Rey, Mr. D,. . 


nions as dangerous in their conſequences, and improper to 


and printed in the firſt volume of Des Maizeaux's * Recueil 
<« de diverſes Pieces ſur la Philoſophie, la Religion Naturelle, 


<« &c. par M, Leibnitz, Clarke, Newton, &c. publiſhed at 


Amſterdam £0 2 vols. 12mo. In 1718, he was choſen 
treaſurer for the county of Eſſex, to the great joy, it js ſaid, 


of ſeveral tradeſmen and others, who had large ſums of mo- Gen. Dia. 


. ney due to them from the ſaid county; but could not get it 
paid them, it having been embezzled or ſpent by their former 
_ treaſurer. We are told, that he ſupported the pooreſt of 


them with his own private caſh, and promiſed intereſt to 
others, till it could be raiſed ny them: and that in 1722 


+ lk 


% 
age 
— 
4 4 


4 
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all the debts were, by his integrity, care, and management, 
It has already been obſerved, that he publiſhed, in 1 24 


his « Hiſtorical and Critical Eflay upon the 29 Articles, &c.'” 
The ſame year he publiſhed his famous bock, called, A 
„ Niſcourſe of the Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſtian 
« Religion,” in two parts: the firſt, containing ſome con- 
ſiderations un the quotations made from the © Old in the 
& New Teſtament,” and particularly on the prophecies 
cited from the former, and ſaid to be fulfilled in the latter. 
The ſecond, containing an examination of the ſcheme ad- 

vanced by Whiſton in his eſſay towards reſtoring the true 
text of the © Old Teſtament,” and for vindicating the ci- 
tations then made in the New Teſtament.” To which 
is prefixed, An Apology for free Debate and Liberty of 
„ Writing.” This diſcourſe was immediately attacked bx 
a great number of books; of which Collins has given &- 
complete lift, at the end of the preface to his Scheme of 
< literal Prophecy,” It will be ſufficient for us to nuention. 
a few of the moſt conſiderable. 1. A Liſt of Suppoſi- 
<« tions or Aſſertions in the late Diſcourſe of the Grounds, - 
Kc. which are not therein ſupported by any real or au- 


* * 


c thentic Evidence; for which ſome ſuch Evidence is ex- 


<« pected to be produced. By William Whiſton, M. A. 
„ 1724,” 8vo, In this piece Whiſton treats Collins, toge- 
ther with Toland, in very ſevere terms, as guilty of impious 
frauds and lay-craft. 2. * The Literal Accompliſhment of 
<«< Scripture-prophecies, being a full Anſwer to a late Diſ- 
« courſe of the Grounds, &c, By William Whiſton.”?. 
3- < A Defence of Chriſtianity from the Prophecies: of the 
Old Teſtament, wherein are conſidered all the Objeftions 
8 3 Kind of Proof, advanced in a late Diſcourſe 
« of the Grounds, &c. By Edward Chandler,” then Bp. of. 
Litchfield and Coventry, ads of Durham. 4. $ A Dif. 

« courſe of the Connexion of the Prophecies in the Old 


« Teſtament, and Application of them to Chriſt. By Samuel 


Clarke, D. D. Rector of St. James's, Weſtminſter.“ 
This however was not intended for a direct anſwer to Col- 
lins's bouk, but as a ſupplement, occaſioned thereby, to à 
propoſition in Clarke's & Demonſtration of the Principles 
« of natural and revealed Religion; with which it has 
ſince been conſtantly printed. 5. „An Eſſay upon the 
« Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, wherein its * er 
« dation upon the Old Teſtament is ſhewn, occaßoned by 
4 the Diſcourſe of the Grounds, &c. By e ? 
77 „„ ĩ.ů Es LM % wx: Wo ce 
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.« Sykes,” alls 8 it as his opinion, that of all 1 
writers againſt the“ Grounds,” &c. Sykes alone has advanced 
a @ conſiſtent ſcheme of things, which he has prope opoſed with . 
* 


| ground clearneſs, politeneſs, and moderation, 
and Intent of Prophecy in the ſeveral Neg. the Church, Je 
„In fix Diſcourſes delivered at the Temple Church in! 


4 1424. By Thomas Sherlock, D. D.,“ This was not de- 


ſigned as an anſwer to the © Grounds,” &c. dog only to throw 
light upon the argument from prophecy, attacked by our 


author. The reader will find the reſt of the pieces written 
- avainſt the # Grounds,” &c. enumerated by Collins in the 
place referred to aboye; among which are . Sermons,” © Lon- 
4 don Journals,” Woolſton's „Moderator between an In- 


% fidel and an Apoſtate, &c.” amounting in number to ng 
leſs than 35, including thoſe already mentioned. So that we 
cannot but agree with the author in ſuppoſing, t hat there 
never was a book, to which fo many, anfivers have been 


— 


* 


The Uſe Scheme of 


f — eee e. that is, within the ſmall compaſs 1 
a couple of years, as to the „ Gouge 


5 and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religi 
In 1726, appeared his “ Scheme XL Literal Pr 
4 ſidered; ina View of the Controverſy — 9. Liber 


6. Plow e ons: A Diſcourſe of the Grounds, &c.”” It 


83 at the Hague in 2 vols. 12 and reprinted at 

n with eorrections in 1717, 9% I gory 

; is oper a diſſertation he had written, but never ee 
againſt Whiſton's © V indication of the Sibylline 

in which he endeavours to ſhew, that my oracles were 

forged by che primitive Chriſtians, who were thence called 

- Sibylliſts by the Pagans. He alſo mentions a MS. diſcourſe. 


of his upon the miracles. recorded in the © Old and New 


$6 Teſtament.” The “ Scheme of Literal P had 
ſeveral anſwers made to it; the moſt confiderable of which 
are, 1. A Vindication of the Defence of Chriſtianity, 
8 from the Prophecics of the Old Teſtament. - N Sn 
„Chandler, B. B. With a Letter from the 

Maſſon, co concerning the Religion of Macrobius, and his 


C6; Teſtimony touching the Slaughter of the Infants at Beth- + 


„ Jehem, with @ Poſtſcript upon Virgil's fourth Eclogue, 


„ 1728,” in 2 vols. 8vo. 2. © The Neceffity of Divine 


6. Revelation: and the Truth of the Chriſtian Revelation 


te aſſerted, in eight Sermons.” To which is prefixed 2 Pre- 


face, with ſome remarks on a late book, i 


<© The 

$5 Scheme of Literal Prophecy conſidered, &c. Wed = 
Au- 
e mor 


N 10 D. n 3. * A Letter 


— 


Literal Pro- 


-P* 6. 
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F &« thor of the London Journal, April 1, 1727, written by 


Rogers" tion.“ Theſe ſentiments, Collins tells us, are in his opi- 
ace, nion falſe, 
pe 46. <FY U iſe, be 
Letter to of the * Scheme, &c.“ E | 5 
Dr. Rogers, ec of virtue to ſpeak what a man thinks, though he may do 


e tereſt of all countries; that the degree of it we enjoy in 


„England is the ſtrength, ornament, and glory of our own 3: 
8 thats. ff he can contribute to the defence of ſo excellent a 


* themſelves, as to be your inſtruments. in taking my life 
* 1 | = | £ Fs 


N 


« Jities to ſerve God, his king, and his e ſo he was 
_ that © the Catholic religion is to loye God, and to love 


e was open to men of letters, ta 


- 


% 


CEL INS -- oh 
whom he readily communicated all the lights and affiftances 
in his power, and even furniſhed his antagoniſts with books 
to confute himſelf; directing them at the ſame time how to 
give their arguments all the force of which they were capa- 
ble. We are told, that © the corruption among Chriſtians, 
% and the perſecuting ſpirit of the clergy, had ”—_ him a 
« prejudice againſt the Chriſtian religion; and at laſt in- 
« duced him to think, that, upon the foot on which it is at 5 
©. preſent, it is pernicious to mankind.” He has indeed Sce extract 
given us himſelf a pretty broad intimation, that he had ac- - ® mw 
tually renounced Chriſtianity. Thus, in anſwer to Rogers, in the Bi. 
who had ſuppoſed that it was men's luſts and paſſions, and bliotheque 
not their reaſons, which made them depart from the goſpel, 8 
he acknowledges, that ( it may be, and is undoubtedly, the des fgavans 
« caſe of many, who reject the goſpel, to be influenced de Europe, 
<« therein by their vices and immoralities. It would be very tom. IV. 
e ſtrange,” ſays he, „if Chriſtianity, which teaches ſo 47%... 
much good morality, and fo juſtly condemns divers vices, 
5 to which-men are prone, was not rejected by ſome liber- 
“ tines on that account; as the ſeveral pretended revela- 
tions, which are eſtabliſhed throughout the world, are by 
“ libertines on that very account alſo. But this cannot be 
<« the caſe of all who reject the goſpel. Some of them who 
<< reject the goſpel, lead as good lives as thoſe who receive 
it. And I ſuppoſe there is no difference, to the advan- 
© tage of Chriſtians, in point of morality, between them 
e and the Jews, Mahometans, heathens, or others, who re- Letter to 
&« ject; Chriſtianity,” Eg Os rs, fe nag. 
July 22, 1698, when he was juſt entered into his 23d = 
year, he married Martha, the daughter of Sir Francis Child, 
who was the year following lord mayor of London; and b 
het he had two ſons and two daughters. The elder of his Gen. Dia. 
ſoas died in his infancy. Anthony, the younger, was born 
Oct. 1701, and was a gentleman of great ſweetneſs of tem- 
per, a fine underſtanding, and of good learning. He was 
educated at Benet college in Cambridge, and died, uni- 
verſally lamented by all that knew him, Dec. 20, 1723. 
The year after Collins married a ſecond wife, namely, El. | 
zabeth, the daughter of Sir Walter Wrotteſley, Bart. but 
had no children by her. His daughters furvived him, and 
were unmarried at his death, eee 


COLLINS (WIIIIAN), a late unfortunate but admira- Eanghorne's 
ble poet, was born at Chichefter Dec. 25, about 1720, ee eee 
ſon of a reputable hatter in that city. ln 1733 he was ad- anguritin | 


Dr. Rogers, - 


Fo ̃ĩ᷑ĩ ĩ᷑̃ñ ᷑̃ñ ũ wQʒuòk OP + . Lo 
. mitted ſcholar of Wincheſter college under Dr. Burton, 
and at 19 was elected upon the foundation to New- College 
in Oxford. He was firſt upon the liſt; and, in order to 
wait for a vacancy in that ſociety, was admitted a commoner 
of Queen's college in the ſame univerſity. But unfortunately, 
which is a caſe that ſeldom falls out, no ſuch vacancy hap- 
pened during the time limited, and he thus was alienated 
from the Wickhamiſts. His tutor, very ſenſible of his deſert, 
recommended him to the ſociety of Magdalen; which re- 
commendation, backed by an uncommon diſplay of genius 
| and learning in the exerciſes performed on the vecaſion, 
pProcured him to be elected a demy of that college in July 
1741. During his reſidence in this place, which was till he 
had taken a bachelor's degree, he applied himſelf to poetry, 
and publiſhed an epiſtle to Sir Thomas Hanmer on his edi- 
tien of Shakſpeare, and the Perſian,” or, as they have 
deen ſince intituled, Oriental Eclogues ;“ with regard to 
- which, it may juſtly be aſſerted, that in ſimplicity of deſcrip- 
tion and atlas in delicacy and ſoftneſs of numbers, and 
in natural and unaffected tenderneſs, they are not to be 
e,, CG; V 


Dr. Jobn- About 1744 he ſuddenly left the univerſity, and came ta 
ſon's life of London a literary adventurer, with many projects in his head, 
Collins: and very little money in his pocket. He deſigned many 
works; but his great fault was irreſolution, or the frequent 
calls of immediate neceſſity broke his ſchemes, and ſuffered 
. him to purſue no ſettled purpoſe. A man, doubtful of his 
dinner, or trembling at a creditor, is not much diſpoſed to 
abſtracted meditation, or remote enquiries. He publiſhed 
opoſals for a 4 Hiſtory of the Revival of Learning; and 
r. Johnſon has heard him ſpeak with great kindneſs of Lea 
the Tenth, and with keen reſentment of his taſteleſs ſucceſo 
ſor. But probably not a page of the hiſtory was ever written. 
He planned ſeveral tragedies, but he only planned them, 
He wrate now - and- then pdes and other poems, and did ſome- 
thing, however little. oo ee oat ne 


About this time Dr. Johnſon fell into his company, who 
tells us, that © the appearance of Collins was decent and 
% maygly; his knowledge conſiderable, his views extenſive, 
£ his converſation elegant, and his diſpoſition chearful. By 


„degrees, adds the doctor, I gained his confidence; and 5 
k one day was admitted to him when he was immured by 85 
6 


« 2 bailiff, that was prowling in the ſtreet. On this occa; be 
- # fign recourſe was had to the bogkſellers, who, on the mw ff 
E's e en ws 6 dit 


Bo, wee » -- ws 
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5 always attained. Vet 3 diligence is 


f- New freedom of N almoſt 


AE ot” COULINS. | 
. dit of a tranſlation of Ariſtotle's Poetics,” which he ens 


4 


*, gaged to write with a large commentary, advanced as 


88 46 much money as · enabled him to "eſcape into the country. 


He ſhewed me the guineas ſafe in his hand. Soon after - 
4 wards his uncle, Mr. Martin, a lieutenant-colonel, left 
e him about 2000; a ſum which. Collins could ſcarcely think 


80 ante and which he did not live to exhauſt. The. 


4e guineas were then repaid, and the tranſlation neglected- 
« But: man is not born for happineſs, Collins, who; while 
© he fludied to live, felt no evil but poverty, no ſooner lived 
to ſtudh, than his life was aſſailed by more dreadful calamiy 
ties, diſeaſe and inſanity,” 

Dr. Johnſon's character of him, while it was diſtinly 


| impreſſed upon that excellent writer's memory, is here a 


large inſerted. - Mr. Collins was a man of extenſive lite- 


& rature, and of vigorous faculties. | He was acquainted not 


«, only with the learned dongnen but with the ny 
« F rench, and Spaniſh languages. He had empl fed hi 
* mind chiefly upon works of Sion; and ſubjects of faney; 
and by indulging ſome peculiar habits of 'thought, was 
00 canenitly: n * os thoſe flights of imagination 


66 which als the RP of nature, and to which the _ 


tis reconciled: only by a paſſive acquieſcence in po 
« traditions. ' He lone fairies, genii, giants, and A ng 
he delighted to rove through the meanders of —— 
% ment, to gaze on the magnificence of golden palaces, ta 
+ repoſe. by the water- falls of Elyſian gardens. This was 
« . however. the character rather of his inelination than his 
6 genius; the-grandeur of wildneſs, and the novelty of ex- 
e travagance, were always deſired by! him, but were not 
never wholly loſt; 
if his efforts ſometimes cauſed hafſhneſs and obſcurity, 
«+ they likewiſe produced in happier moments ee 
& ee This idea which he had formed of ex 
t led him to oriental fictions and allegorical Na 5 j 
“ perhaps, while he was intent upon deſcription, he did not 
5 ſufficiently cultivate ſentiment. His poems are the pro- 


| 6. ductions df a mind not ueficient in fire, ner e e 
„ with knowledge either of books or liſe, but ſome what ob- 


+. ſtructed in its progreſs by deviation in queſt « of miſtaken 


_ © beauties. His morals were pure, and his opinions pious: 


& ina long continuance of poverty, and long habits of diſſi- 
ic pation, it cannot be expected that any character ſhould be 
6s exactly uniform. There is a degree of want by which 

troyed and long aſſo- 
YE | 1 
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<..ciation with fortuitous companions will at laſt relax the 


« ſtritneſs of truth, and abate the fervour of ſincerity. That 
<« this man, | wiſe and virtuous as he was, paſſed always un- 


<« entangled through the ſnares of life, it would be prejudice 
and temerity to affirm ; but it may be ſaid that at leaſt.he 
<« preſerved the ſource of action unpolluted, that his prin- 
&. ciples were never ſhaken, that his diſtinctions of right and 
ce vyrong were never confounded, and that his faults had no- 
< thing of malignity or deſign, but proceeded from ſome 
« unexpected preſſure, or caſual temptation. The latter 


part of his life cannot be remembered. but with pity and 


te ſadneſs. He languiſhed ſome years under that depreſſion 
of mind which enchains the faculties without deſtroying 
them, and leaves reaſon the knowledge of right without 
< the power of purſuing it. Theſe clouds, which he per- 
ceived gathering on his intellects, he endeavoured to diſ- 
& perſe by travel, and paſſed into France; but found him- 


F ſelf conſtrained to yield to his malady, and returned. He 


« was for ſome time confined in a houſe of lunatics, and 
aſtewards retired to the care of his ſiſter in Chicheſter, 
<<. where death in 1756 came to his relief. After his return 
from France, the writer of this character paid him a viſit 


at Iſlington, where he was waiting for his ſiſter, whom 


be bad directed to meet him: there! was then nothing 
of diſorder diſcernible in his mind by any but himſelf; but 
he had withdrawn from ſtudy, and travelled with no other 


* 


book than an Engliſh Teſtament, ſuch as children carry 


to the ſchool : when his friend took it into his hand, out 


&. of curioſity to fee what companion a man of letters had 


choſen, I have but one book, ſays Collins, but that is the beſt. 


< Such was the fate of Collins, with-whom I once delighted 


& to converſe, and whom I yet remember with tenderneſs. 
He was viſited at Chicheſter, in his laſt illneſs, by his 


< learned friends Dr. Warton and his brother; to whom he 


«© ſpoke with diſapprobation of his Oriental. Eclogues,” as 
not ſufficiently expreſſive of Aſiatic manners, and called 
£ them his © Iriſh Eclogues.“ He ſhewed them, at the ſame 


< time, an ode inſcribed. to Mr. John Hume, on the Su- 


__ < perſtitions of the Highlands; aa zin, es. f 
has yet found. 


< rior to his other Works, but which no ſearch has 
* His diſorder was not alienation of mind, but general laxity 
« and feebleneſs, a deficiency rather of his vital than intel- 


< lectual powers. What he ſpoke; wanted neither 1 
o t 


ment nor ſpirit; but a few minutes exhauſted him, 
he yas forced to reſt upon the couch, till a ſhort —_— 
„„ 8 e | „ reſtorec 
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<« reſtored his powers, and he was again able to talk with 
« his former vigour. The approaches of this dreadful ma- 
e lady he began to feel ſoon after his uncle's death; and, 
« with the uſual weakneſs of men ſo diſeaſed, eagerly ſnatch- 
&« ed that temporary relief with which the table and the bor-. 


« tle flatter and ſeduce.” But his health continually declined, | 
and he grew more'and more burthenſome to himſelf. 


To what 1 have formerly ſaid of his writings may be 
« added, that his dition was often barſh, unſkilfully labour- 
ed, and injudiciouſly ſelected. He affected the obſolete 
« when it was not worthy of revival; and he puts his words 
« out of the common order, ſeeming to think, with ſome 
„later candidates for fame, that not to write proſe is cer- 
« tainly to write poetry. His lines commonly are of flow 
« motion, clogged and impeded with cluſters of conſonants. 
« As men are often eſteemed who cannot be loved, ſo the 


botaniſt is of antient — in the north : Peter and James? 


were the great grandſons 


his paternal eſtate called Hugal-Hall, or Height of Hugal, Bente, by 
near Windermere Lake, in the pariſh of Stavely, about 10 hal- 


miles from Kendal in Weſtmoreland. Peter, whilft a y 

diſcovered his attachment to natural hiſtory. . He began 
early to make a collection of dried ſpecimens of plants; had 
acceſs to the beſt gardens at that time in the neighbourhood 


of London; and became early acquainted with the moſt 


eminent naturaliſts of his time; the doctors Derham, Wood 


ward, Dale, Lloyd, and Sloane, were amongſt his friends. 
Among the great variety of articles which form that fuperb 


collection, now (by the wiſe diſpoſition of Sir Hans and the 
munificence of parhament) The Britiſh Muſeum, ſmall was the 
number of thoſe with whoſe hiſtory Collinfon was not well 
acquainted ; he being one of thoſe fe who viſited Sir Hans 
at all times familiarly ; their inclinations and purfuits in re- 
ſpect to natural hiſtory being the fame, a firm friendſhip had 


nearly been eſtabliſhed between them. Peter Collinſon was 


elected F. R. S. Dec. 12, 1728; and perhaps was one of 
the moſt diligent and uſeful members, not, only in fupplying 


them with peer, curious obſervations himſelf, but in pro- 
C 


moting and pr 


rving a moſt extenfive correſpondence with 


learned and ingenious foreigners, in all countries, and on : 


every uſeful ſubject. W 


— —— 


cinen dan. 
he minuted every ſtrik ing hint that occurred either in reading 


or converſation; and from this ſource he derived much in! 


formation, as there were very few men of learning and in- 

genuity, who were not of his acquaintance at home; and 
. moſt foreigners of eminence in natural hiſtory, or in arts and 
. ſciences, were recommended to his notice and friendſhip: 
His diligence and economy of time was ſuch, that though 
he never appeared to be in a hurry, he maintained an exten- 
ſive correſpondence with 17 punctuality; acquainting the 
learned and ingenious in diſtant parts of the globe, with the 
diſcoveries and improvements in natural hiſtory in this coun- 
try, and receiving the like information from the moſt emi. 
nent perſons in almoſt every other. His correſpondence - 
with the ingenious Cadwallader Colden, Eſq; of New-York; 
and the zufliy celebrated Dr. Franklin of Philadelphia, fur- 
nith inſtances of the benefit reſulting from his attention to all 
Improvements. 'The latter, of theſe gentlemen communi- 
cated his firſt eſſays on electricity to Collinſon, in aſeries of 
letters, which were then publiſhed, and have been reprinted 
in a late edition of the doctor's ingenious diſcoveries and im- 
provements. Perhaps, in ſome future period, the account 
procured of the management of ſheep in Spain, . in 


- + * the «© Gentleman's Magazine” for May and June, 1764; 


may not be conſidered among the leaſt of the benefits accru- 
ing from his extenſive and inquiſitive correſpondence. His 
converſation, chearful and uſefully entertaining, rendered 
his acquaintance much deſired by thoſe who had a reliſh for 
ET hiſtory, or were ſtudious in eee Fur! improve-. 
ments; and ſecured him the intimate friendſhip of ſome: of 
the moſt eminent perſonages in this kingdom, as diſtinguiſh- 
ed by their taſte in planting and horticulture, as by their 
rank and dignity. He was the firſt who introduced the great 
variety of trees and ſhrubs, which are now the principal or- 
naments of every garden; and it was, owing to his indefati- 
gable induſtry, that fo many perſons of the firſt diſtinction 
are now enabled to behold groves tranſplanted from the 
Weſtern. continent flouriſhing fo luxuriantly in their ſeveral 


domains, as if they were already become indigenous to Bri- 
tain. He had ſome correſpondents in almeſt every nation in 
Europe; ſome in Aſia, and even at Pekin, who, all tranſ- 
mitted to him the moſt valuable ſeeds they could collect, in 
return for the treafures of America. The great Lianzus, 
during his reſidence in England, contracted an intimate 
friendſhip with Mr. Collinſon, which was reciprocally in- 
creaſed by a multitude of good offices, and continued to m 
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laſt. Beſides his attachment to natural hiſtory, he was very 
_ converſant in the antiquities of our own country, having 
been elected F. S. A. April 7, 1737: and he ſupplied them 


_ often with many curious articles a 
tions, reſpecting both our own and other countries. His 
perſon was rather ſhort than tall; he had a pleaſing and ſo- 
cial aſpect; of a temper open and communicative, capable 
of feeling for diſtreſs, and ready to relieve and ſympathize. 
Excepting ſome attacks of the gout, he enjoyed, in general, 
perfect health, and great equality of ſpirits, and had arri ved 
at his 75th year; when, being on a viſit to lord Petre, for 
whom he had a ſingular regard, he was ſeized with a total 


ſuppreſſion of urine, which, baffling every attempt to relieve 
r. Collinſon left behind 


it, proved fatal Aug. 11, 1768. 
him many materials for the improvement of natural hiſtory; 


and the preſent refined taſte of Horticulture may in ſome. 


reſpects be attributed to his induſtry and abilities. The late 
lord Petre, the late duke of Richmond, and others of the firſt 
rank in life and letters, were his friends, and he was con- 
tinually urging them to proſecute the moſt liberal improve- 


cot O, or COLOMESIUS, (Pavr), a learned 


French Proteſtant, was born at Roc in 1638 ; and 


intelligence and obſerva- 


educated with great care by his father, who was a phyſician. Dic. par 


* 


7 


After having traverſed France and Holland, he withdrew to- Lat e 

England, at the ſolicitation of Iſaac Voſſius, then. canon of a 
Wandler; and died ar London in 1692. The republic of 

letters owes. many uſeful works to him, as, 1. © Gallia 


« Orientalis,” reprinted at Hamburg, 1709, in gto, under 


the care of the learned Fabricius; and containing an ac- 


count of ſuch French, as were learned in the Oriental lan- 
guages. 2. Hiſpania & Italia Orientalis. In the ſame. 


way. 3. l Choiſce:” reprinted at Paris, 1731, 


| L Mere ge - This is an uſeful work, 
rum Icon.“ Here he ſhews his attachment to epiſcopacy; 


for which de is pulled to pieces by Jurieu (who had yet not 
half his candour and impartiality) in a book intituled, De 


T Eſprit d' Arnauld. 5. Des Opuſcules Critiques & 
« Hiſtoriques, collected and publiſhed in 1709 by Fabei- 
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CoOLRANE (HENRY Hare, lord baron of), deſcended 
from John, younger brother to Sir Nicholas Hare, baronet, 
maſter of the Rolls, and privy-counſellor to Henry VIII. 
{both ſons to Nicholas Hare of Homersfield in the coun 

of Suftolk, the elder branch 'being ſeated at Stow Bardolp 

in Norfolk) was born at W N Surry, May 10, 
1693 educated at Enfield, under Dr. Uvedale, who had 
alſo the honour of educating, among many other eminent 
men, the late earl of Huntingdon and Sir Jeremy Sam- 
broke, Bart. After the-death of his grandfather, Hugh lord 
Colrane, in 1708, he ſiicceeded to the title, and was admit- 
ted a gentleman commoner of Corpus Chriſti college, Ox- 
ford, under the tuition of Dr. Rogers, who afterwards mar- 
ried Lydia, one of his lordſhip's ſiſters [A]. A lyric poem 
by lord Colrane appeared in the Academiz Oxonienſis 


- << Comitia Philologica, 1713,” and in the © Muſe Angli- 


d cane,” vol. III. p. 303. under the title of Muſarum 


< Oblatio ad Reginam.” Dr. Baſil Kennet, who ſucceeded 
-Dr. Turner-in the preſidency of that ſociety, inſcribed to 


mis lordſhip an epiſtolary poem on his predeceſlor's death. 


He was a great proficient in the learned languages, particu- 


larly the Greek; and eminently verſed in hiſtory, both civil 
and eccleſiaſtical, He was grand maſter of the ſociety of 
Free-Maſons, and had made the tour of Italy three times; 


che ſecond time with Dr. Conyers Middleton, about 1723, 
in which he made a noble collection of prints and drawings 
of all the antiquities, buildi and pictures, in Italy; given 


after his deceaſe to Corpus Chriſti college. The eſteem in 
Which he was held by the Literati procured him admittance 
into the Republica Litteraria di Arcadia, and the particular 


_ intimacy of the mar{uis Scipio Maffei; who afterwards vi- 


_ ited him at his ancient manor and ſeat at Tottenham in 
Middleſex. His lordſhip died at Bath, Aug. 4. 1749 and 


was buried in the family vault at Tottenham, built, with 
the veſtry, by his grandfather. His very valuable collection 
of prints relative to Engliſh antiquities, with a portrait of 
him when- a young man by Richardſon, were obtained after 


his death by Mr. Henry Baker for the ſociety of Antiquaries. 


His books were ſold to T. Oſborne, who detained ſome of 


the family papers, which were with difficulty recovered from 


- 2 -[ 4] See the account of Dr. Rogers ner, the preſident, - who died a fingl 


prefixed to his . XIX Sermons,” p. man, and gave 20,000L to the uſe of 
xxili, Ixi.—In the introduction to the poor clergymens widows. Another of 
* Archæologis, it is ſais by m. ſtake lord Colrane's ſiſters was- married to 
«that this lady was married to Dr. Tur- Mr. Knight 


Aries. 
of 
from 


a ſingle 
he uſe of 
other of 
urried 80 


dim. 


aſſaſſins. 


„„ en 47 
Him. The pictures, bronzes, marble tables, urns, vaſes; | 
and other antiques, were fold by auction, March 13 and 14, 


1754, for 9041. 13s. 6d. The coins, it is ſuppoſed, were 
d/poſed pi ie pp 7. His natural and only daughter Hen- 


rietta Roſa. Peregrina, born in Italy, and afterwards natu- 
, ralized, was married in 1764 to James Townſend, Eſq; al- 


derman of Biſhopſgate Ward, who in her right enjoys the 
extenſive manor of Tottenham, and has repaired the family 
ſeat, commonly called Bruce Caſtle from having anciently 
| belonged to the Bruces earls. of Huntingdon, which had 
been conſiderably modernized in the cloſe of the laſt cen- 


' COLSTON (Epwanp), a perſon ever memorable for 
his benefactions and charities, was the eldeſt ſon of William 


. Colſton, Eſq; an eminent Spaniſh merchant in Briſtol, and 


born in that city Nov. 2, 1636. He was brought up to Biog. But. 
trade, and reſided ſome time in Spain; as did alſo his bro- 
thers, two of whom were iphumanly murdered there by 
He inherited a handſome fortune from his pa- 
rents, which received continual additions from the fortunes 
of his brethren ; all of whom, though numerous, he ſur- 
vived, This family ſubſtance he increaſed immenſely by, 
trade; and having, as we would willingly hope, no near re- 
lations,” he diſpoſed of a great part of it in acts of charity 
and beneficence. % V 
In 1691, he built upon his own ground, at the charge of 


about 2500 l. St. -Michael's-hill alms-houſes in Briſtol ; and 
endowed them with lands, whoſe yearly rent amounts to 2821. 
3 | F . 3 
3 
gate in that city, to the ſociety of merchants for ever, to- 


he ſame year he gave houſes and lands, without Temple- 


wards the maintenance of ſix poor old decayed failors, to the 
yearly value of 241. , e ney I ERR, 

In 1696, he purchaſed à piece of ground in Temple- 
ſtreet in the ſame city, and built at his own charge a ſchoel 


and dwelling- houſe for a maſter, to inſtru 40 boys, who are 


alſo to be cloathed, inſtructed in writing, arithmetic, and the 


| church-catechiſm. Theeſtate given for this charity amounts 
c / I oe a 


% 


In 1702, he gave 500l. towards rebuilding queen 8 | 
beth's hoſpital on the College- green in Briſtol; and for the 
cloathing and educating of ſix boys there, appropriated a 


eſtate. of 601. a year, clear of charges, beſides 10l. for 


placing out the boys apprentices: | 
Dr 
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30 | OLSEN 7. 
In 1708, he ſettled his great benefaction of the hoſpital of 
St. Auguſtin in Briſtol, conſiſting of a maſter, two uſhers, 
and x00 boys; for the maintenance of which boys, he gave 
an eſtate of +381. 15s. 643d. a year. The charge of firſt 
ſetting up this hoſpital, and making it convenient for the 
| eg. amounted, it is ſaid, to about 11,0001. 
Hle gave alſo 61. yearly to the miniſter of All-Saints in 
Briſtol, for reading prayers every Monday and Tueſday 
morning throughout the year, and 1I. a year to the clark 
and ſexton: alſo 61. a year for ever, for a. monthly ſermon 
and prayers to the priſoners in Newgate there; and 201. 
yearly for ever to the dlergy beneficed in that city, for preach- 
ing 14 ſermons in the time of Lent, on ſubjects appointed 
by himſelf. The ſubjects ate theſe: "The Lent- ſaſt; 
Againſt Atheiſm and Infidelity;* „The Catholic Church ;'” 
* The Excellence of the Church of England;“ ( The 
„ Powers of the Church; „ Baptiſm z'? “Confirmation; 
<. Gonfeſſion and Abſolution; The Errors of the Church 
* of Rome; * Enthuſiaſm and Superſtition }” “ Reſtitu- 
* tion ;*? „ Frequenting the divine Service z” „ Frequent 
* Communion; The Paſſion of our bleſſed Saviour.” 
He beſtowed, laſtly, upwards of 20001. in occaſional cha- 
rities and benefactions to churches and charity-ſchools, all 
within the city of Briſtol. Let us proceed now to enume- 
rate, in the ſame general way, what he beſtowed elſewhere. 
gr Fiiig a Ou m 
He gave 60001. for the augmentation of 60 ſmall livings, 
the diſtribution of which was to be after this manner. Any 
living, that was entitled to queen Anne's bounty, might 
Kaon have this too, on condition that every pariſh, which did re- 
Eber valo- ceive this, ſhould be obliged to raiſe 1001. to be added to 
_ rum, edit, the 1001. raiſed by Colſton: and many livings have had the 


1728, at tae 

beg nnivg. grant of this bounty. | 535 

- , He gave to St. Bartholomew's hoſpital in London 2000. 

with. which was purchaſed an eſtate of 1001. a year, which. 

is ſettled on that hoſpital ; and he left to the ſame, by will, 

oo l. To Chriſt's _—_— at ſeveral times, 10001.. and 

10001. more by will. Lo the hoſpitals of St. Thomas and. 

Bethlehem, 500!. each. To the work-houſe without Bi- 
ſhopſgate, 200!. To the ſociety for propagating the goſpel + 
in foreign parts, JJ) I CET on 

He built an aſms-houſe for ſix poor people at Shene in 
Surry, and left very handſome legacies to Mortlake in the 

ſame county, where he died: that is, he gave 451: yearly, 

to be Continued for 12 years after his death, for cloathing 


. 


and educating_12 boys and 12 girls in that place; and alſo 
5 


851. he being ſo many years ol 


to 85 poor men and wo- 
men there, to each 11. to be diftributed at the time of his 


deceaſe. : ; 
He gave 1001: per annum, to be continued for 12 yeats 


after his death, and to be diſtributed by the direction of his 
_ executors : either to place out every year ten boys appren-. 


tices, or to he given towards the ſetting up ten young tradeſ- 


men, to each 10l. 1 5 ; 55 
He gave likewiſe to 18 charity- ſchools in ſeveral parts of 
England, and to be continued to them for 12 years after his 


death, to each ſchool yearly 5, © 28550 
Finally, he gave towards building a church at Mancheſter 


in Lancaſhire, 261. and towards the building of a chutch at 


Tiverton in Devonſhire, $01. LES i 
Beſides theſe known and public benefactions, he gave away 
every year large ſums in private charities, for many years 
together; and the preacher of his funeral ſermon gives & to 


underſtand; that theſe did not fall much ſhort of his public; 

We have no encouragement to ſay to our reader, Go and 
“ do thou likewiſe; there being ſo very few, if any, whoſe 
ſituations and circumſtances will permit them to - imitate 
Colſton, even in the moſt diſtant degree. But if there 


were ever ſo many, we ſhould not perhaps be ſo forward to 
adviſe them to imitate him: not that we do not think as 


highly ag poſſible of acts of charity and benevolence, but 


then we muſt own ourſerlves fully perſuaded, that charity- 
ſchools and eſtabliſhments, when once they grow numerous; 
are apt to produce the very evils they are deſigned to remedy j 


and often, we fear, inſtead of preventing indigence and mi- 
ſery, are no ſmall encoùuragements to that ſlothful and extra- 
vagant way of liſe which leads directiy to them. Money 


ſquandered away in great ſums, however it may evince the 


generoſity of the giver, generally does more harm than good 


to the receiver. Much delicacy and judgement are required 


to diſpoſe of gratuities ſo as to make the parties relieved the 


better for them. Colſton ſeems to have poſſeſſed no ſmall 
ſhare of this judgement; for among other inſtances of it; 
one may be noted in his never giving any thing to common 
beggars. This he never did; but he always ordered, that 
poor. houſe-keepers, ſick and decayed: pe ſhould be 


ſought out as the fitteſt objects of his charity. We muſt 


not 1 to obſerve, that though charity was this gentle 
man's ſhining virtue, yet he poſſeſſed other virtues in an 


Kneſs, 


eminent degree. He My perſon of great temperance 
ens ; E a 1 meekneſs 
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G . 
meekneſs, evenneſs of temper, patience, and mortification. 
He always looked chearful and pleaſant, was of a peaceable 
= quiet diſpoſition, and remarkably circumſpeR in all his 
actions. N Ho 

Some years before his deceaſe, he retired from buſineſs, 
and came and lived at London, and at Mortlake in Surry, 
where he had a country ſeat. ' Here he died Oct. 11, 1721, 
almoſt 85; and was buried in the church of All-ſaints, 
Briſtol, where a monument is erected to his memory, on 
which are enumerated his public-charities, mentioned in this 
article. His funeral fermon was preached by Dr. Harcourt, 


and printed at London the ſame year. 


COLUMBUS (Crurrsrorntr), a Genoeſe, and fa- 
mous in hiſtory for being the difcoverer of America, was 
born in 1442. Ferdinand his ſon, to whom we are chiefly: 
obliged for this account of him, would ſuggeſt to us, that 
he was deſcended from an ancient and conſiderable family; 
but it is generally believed, that his father was a wool- 
comber, and that he himſelf was of the ſame trade too, till, 
by having been at ſea, he had acquired a taſte for navigation. 
In his early years he applied himſelf ſo much to the ſtudy 
of geometry and aftronomy at Pavia, as was neceſlary to 


_ underſtand coſmography ; and becauſe he t, that he 


ſhould not even yet be perfect in this art, unleſs he was a 
inter too, therefore he learnt to draw, in order to deſcribe' 
lands, and ſet down coſmographical bodies, plains or rounds. | 
He had had vaſt experiences from many and long voyages 
into ſeveral parts of the world, when he reſolved to lay be- 
fore the king of Portugal, whom he lived under, a plan for 
the diſcovery of a new world: for he had firmly perfuaded 


_ himſelf, by reaſons of various kinds, though ſome fay he 


had the hint from-a pilot called Andaluza, that there muſt 
be large and habitable countries in the weſtern ocean. But 
the king, though he liſtened to Columbus, gave him no great 
encouragement, either becauſe it was not convenient for him 
to furniſh out ſhipping at that time, or becauſe perhaps he 
looked upon this project as very extravagant and viſionary. 
He then applied himſelf to Ferdinand and Iſabel of Spain, 

with whom he ſucceeded abundantly better; for though their 
eccleſiaſtical counſellors, whom they appointed to take cog- 
nizance of his ſcheme, oppoſed it by alledging the impro- 


| bability of Columbus's diſcovering what ſo many ſkilful 


ſailors, in ſo many thouſand years, had not diſcovered, and 
by urging the authority of St. Auſtin, who, in his“ City of 
3 e V od, 
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| 3 upon the king to his prejudice and diſhonour, 
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COLUMBUS: 


= God, ” had denied and pronounced: impoſſible, that thers 


ſhould be any ſuch thing as antipodes, or any going out of 
one hemiſphere into another, yet their majeſties conſented at 


of men. With theſe he ſet out from Gomera. Sept. 6, 14425 


which, as his ſon ſays, may be accounted the firſt day o | 
ſetting out upon his voyage for the ocean, though he Thad ſet 
out from Granada the 'r2th of May preceding. He ſailed 


weſtward till Oct. 12, when he diſcovered the iſlands, and 
landed at the Guana bay, one of the Lucca iſlands. 
The Indians were a oniſhed at the ſight of the ſhips, be- 


5 lieving them to be ſome living creatures, and were impatient 


to know what they were; nor were the Europeans lefs haſty 
to know them, whoſe curioſity however wus ſoon fatisfied 


by their going on ſhore, and taking poſſeſſion of the "iſland: 
in the uſual forms. After this Columbus departed from this 
iſland, and went to diſcover others, among which were 
Cuba and Hiſpaniola. He now impatient to acquaint 


Ferdinand with the happy ſucceſs of his navigation; and 


therefore ſet out for Sala, where he arri ved after à voyage of 
Fo days, in May 1493. When he had acquainted the coun- 

eil with the means of conquering theſe rich provinces, they 
reſolved to ſend him back in quality of admiral of the In- 
dies, and allowed him all 45 prirle es he would deſire. 


The king ennobled him and all his Ae gave him 


for arms a ſea Argent and Azure, ſir "Nang? £2 _— w=_ 
cope of Caftile and tn the hen as 
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' Accordingly he failed again with a CES Oy * to the 
Indies, where he diſcovered more iſlands, and Jamaica rpg all 


them, made many ſettlements, and ſome conqueſts 
envy now began to work againſt him, and malicious e 


ers were taking the advantage of his abſence, to make i im- 


ving him falſe information about the 22 of the Indies... 
his. bl ged Columbus to ſet fail again for pain, which he- 


| aid March 10, ee eee e . une 
3, after making 2 


ſay at the iſlands in his road. 
1498, N water voyage, when be diſcovered Para, 
which , was rſt diſco y he made. on the e 
os 0 104 IT that „ 


I 


laſt to furniſh him with three caravels and a proper number 


% 
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585 „ Venient annis 3 1 3, 
= mn” 3 ſeris, quibus C 9 * e 
I Vincula rerum laxet, & ingens Re 
2 Pateat tellus, Typhyſque noVes.. t FH. 
8 8 he */Detogar orbes, nec ſit terris 5 . e 
if Ultima W 


. * is plai 3 50 Late poſterity ſhall ſee the time, ; 
when the % ay hk ſhall not be the bounds of all 
$ things; but a vaſt continent ſhall appear, a new world be 
5  dilcoyerod, nor - ſhall Thule be any langer the remoteſt 78 
| 8 of the cart. 

1500, he was, upon the ſtrength of falſe ang — 
cious informations, apprehended and ſent to Spain in irons; 
but, e clearing himſelf to the kin , he ſet out in 
queſt of more new lands. After innumera le perils by land 
and by water, he returned to Spain, where he died in May | 
1506. He, was buried, by the king's order, magnificently. | 
in the cathedral at Seville; and had this epitaph cut on his 
b in ure of 5 renowned ang 9 1 ol 
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hea * Nueyo o dio Colon.“ F 
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1 x Cohinbii gave Caſtile we Ree Et 

5 Leon a new world: oy Fo F . 
Pe Columbus was in reality the 1 of Americs 5 
though it took its name from Americus Veſputſus; who, by 
the encouragement of Emanuel king of Portugal; made in 
1497 ſome . 1 to thoſs of Col umbus. 3 


COLUMELLA, a Latin writer, of whom nothing is 
known, fave that he flouriſhed under the Roman emperor 
Claudius, about the year of Chriſt 42; and hath left us ſome 

Doks upon agriculture, and a. Treatiſe upon Trees.“ 

works are curious and valuable, as well for their mat⸗ 

bor: as ſtyle; for Columella's is not very. remote from the 

atin of the Auguftan age. They have uſually been Habe | 
liſhed with the i 133 de Re e WE 105 


"COLUTHPS, a Greek poet of- + 110 als 


Hoo 


peg under t the emperor Anaſtaſius, 5 bt 55 hs ning. 9 
th en here remains a poem of h pon wy 
f Rape of th k which Was" valine into 9 
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M. qu Molard, in 1742, with notes. Coluthus lived, when 
all taſte for good poetry was loſt; and he had not ſtrength of 3 p.4,;c. 

genius enough to reſtore it. PDraiidl. Grec. 
_. COMBEFIS eme a learned Dominican, was Dia. par 
born in 2605 and diftinguithed 5 by a penſion, volun- L'adveczt. 
tarily offered to him by the clergy of France, as an encou- 
ragement to publiſh ne editions of the Greek fathers. He 
gave an edition of, 1. Amphilochus, Methodius, Andreas 
Cretemſis, and other ſmall works of the Greek fathers. 
2. An Addition to the Bibliotheca Patrum, Greek and 
Latin, in 3 vols. folio. He publiſhed alſo, 3. The 

« Five Greek Hiſtorians after Theophanes, by way of Sup- 
& plement to the Byzantine Hiſtorians,” in 1 vol. foho. 

This is ſaid to have been undertaken by order of the miniſter 
Colbert. There are alſo other works of Combefis, who died 

in 1679; * conſumed,” ſays his hiftorian, “ by the auſteri- 
© ties of the cloyſter, by the labours of the ftudy, and by 

© thepaingofehe fone?” Ä fx 
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-COMBER (Dr. Tmomas), a learned divine of the 
church of England, was born at Weſtram in Kent, 1645. 
His parents do not appear to have been of conſiderable note; 
yet, as it ſeems, were of ability ſufficient to give him a liberal 
education. He was educated in grammar learning at his 
native place; and, April 1650, admitted of Sidney Suſſex + 
college in Cambridge. He took the degree of B. A. and, Biog. Brit. 
May 1666; had likewiſe his grace for M. A. though it does 
not appear that he ever completed this degree in the uni- 
verſity. He was alſs created D. Di between 1676 and 1679; 
but as his name does not occur in the univerſity regiſters, 
it is | 8 he eres that degree — — him at Lam- 
beth. July 1677, he was made Abp. Sterne a preben- Ibid- 
COAT * less of Vork; * Jan. 1683-4, was — | 
_ collated to the præcentorſhip. Upon the deprivation of Dr. 
Granville, he was nominated, April 1691, to ſucceed' him 
in the deaneryof Durham. He was chaplain to Anne prin-' 
ceſs of Denmark, and to king William and queen Mary, 
and would probably have been raiſed higher in the church, 
if he had lived: but he died Nov. 25, 1699, and was buried 
at Stonegrave in Yorkſhire, of which it ſeems he was rector. 
Hle was the author of ſeveral learned works, chiefly re- © 
lating to the Common- prayer: as, 1. © A Scholaſtical 
* FHiſtory of the primitive and general Uſe of Liturgies in 
4 the Chriſtian Church; together with an Anfwer to Mr. 
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* David Clarkſon's late Diſcourſe concerning Liturgies, 
“ 1690: dedicated to king William and queen Mary. 

2. A Companion to the Temple; or, A Help to Devo- 
e tion in the Uſe of the Common- prayer, in two Parts: 

„ the firſt on Morning and Evening Prayer; the ſecond. on 

the Litany, with the occaſional Prayers and Thankſgiv- 

e ings, 1679,” 2 vols. 8vo. 3. „ A Companion to the 
Altar; or, An Help to the worthy Receiving of the Lord's 

 < Supper, by Diſcourſes and "ag upon the whole 

_ 6 Communion Office.” The Imprimatur bears date Jan. 
21, 1673-4 and it was ſo well received, that a fourth edi- 

tion came out in 1685. 4. A brief Diſcourſe upon the 
« Offices of Baptiſm, Catechiſm, and Confirmation,“ printed 
at the end of . The Companion to the Altar,” and dedicated 
to Dr. Tillotſon then dean of Canterbury. 5. A Diſ⸗ 

& courſe on the occaſional Offices in the Common, prayer, 
e namely, Matrimony, Viſitation of the Sick, Burial of the 
„Dead, Churching of Women, and the Commination.“ 
Theſe four laſt articles were reprinted together in 1 vol. fol. 
1701, and dedicated to king William. 6. A Diſcourſe 
upon the Manner and Form of making Biſhops, Prieſts, 
“ and Deacons, 1699,” 8vo; and dedicated to Abp. Teni- 
ſon. 7. Short Diſcourſes upon the whole Common- 
prayer, deſigned to inform the Judgement, and excite the 
Devotion of ſuch, as da ly uſe the ſame, 1694,” 8vo; and 
dedicated to Anne princeſs of Denmark. 8. “ Roman For- 

„ geries in the Councils, during the four firſt Centuries: 
<« together, with an Appendix concerning the Forgeries and 
Errors in the Annals of Baronius, 1689,” 4to. 0 

There was alſo another Thomas Comber, D. D. who 
lived in the fame century, and was of Trinity college in 

Bieg- Brit. Cambridge. He was born in Suſſex, Jan. 1575 ; admitted 

iſccholar of Trinity college, May 1593 ; choſen fellow of:-the 

ſame, Oct. 1597; preferred to the deanery of Carlifle,, Aug. 
1630; and ſworn in maſter of Trinity college, Oct. 1631. 
In 1642, he was impriſoned, plundered, and deprived of all 

his preferments ; and died, Feb. 1653, at Cambridge. He 
wrote, © An Hiſtorical Vindication of the divine Right of 
.** T'ythes, againſt Selden's Hiſtory-of Tythes,” 4to. - 


|  COMENIUS (JohN Amos), a celebrated grammarian 

Bayle*sDiQ. and Proteſtant divine, was born in Moravia in 1592. Hav- 

ning ſtudied in ſeveral places, and particularly at Herborn, he 
returned to his on country. in 1614, and was made rector of 
2 college there. He was ordaißed miniſter in 1616, and 
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two years after became paſtor of the church of Fulnec: at 

whi & es he was appointed maſter of a ſchool lately erected 
there. He had then a great project upon his hands, which 
was to introduce a new method for teaching the languages. 

He publiſhed ſome eſſays for this purpoſe in 1616, and dad 
prepared other pieces on that ſubject, which were deſtroyed 
in 1621, when the Spaniards plundered his library, after 
having taken the city. The miniſters of Bohemia and Mo- 

ravia being outlawed by an edict in 1624, and the perſecu- 

tion growing dong hot- the. year -after,, Comenius fled to. 

Leſna, a city of Poland, and taught Latin there. There 

he publiſhed, in 1631, his book intituled, Janua Lin- 

e guarum reſerata, or, the Gate of Languages unlocked? 

of which the following wonderful account, though he gives 

it himſelf, is by all allowed to be true. I never could 

„ bave imagined, Ts he, © that this little book, calcu - 
<« lated only. for children, ſhould have met with univerſal 
„ applauſe Go the learned. This has been juſtified by the 
letters I received from a great number of Limb men of 
6 different countries, in which they highly congratulate me 
e on this new invention; as well as by the verſions which 
& have been emulouſly made of it into ſeveral modern 
* tongues. For it has not only been tranſlated into twelve 
„European languages, namely, Latin, Greek, Bohemian, 

“ Poliſh, . German, Swediſh, Dutch, Engliſh, French, 

* Spaniſh; Italian, Hungarian; but like wiſe into the Aſiatic Epiſt. dedi- 
„ languages, as Arabic, Turkiſh, Perſian, and even the g, A 
« Mogul, which is ſpoken all over the Eaſt- Indies. ſterdam. 

This book gained Comenius ſuch prodigious reputation, : 
that the governing powers of Sweden wrote to him in 1638, 
and offered him a commiſſion for new regulating all the 
ſchools in that kingdom; which offer however he did not 
think proper to accept, but only promiſed to aſſiſt with his 
advice, thoſe who ſhould be appointed to execute that com- 
miſſion. He then tranſlated into Latin, a piece which he 
had written in his native tongue, concerning the new me- 
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thod of inſtructing youth, a ſpecimen of which appeared un ct | | | | 
der the title of & Panſophiæ Prodromus, that is, „The 1 
Forerunner of univerſal Learning.” Fhis made him | | 


conſidered as one very capable of reforming the method of 

teaching; and the parliament of England deſired his aſſiſt- 00 - 
ance to reform the ſchools of that kingdom. He arrived at Bayle'sDiQ. 
London Sept. 1641, and would have been received by a 2 | 
committee, to whom he might have propoſed his plan, if . | 
the parliament had not been taken up too much with other. 8 = 
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matters. The civil wars which broke out in England fhewed 


Comenius, that this was not a juncture favourable to his de- 


figns; he went therefore to Sweden, whither he had been 
invited by Lewis de Geer, a gentleman of great merit, who 


in Auguſt 1742, and diſcourſed with Oxenſtiern about his 
methad : the reſult of which conference was, that he ſhould 


go and fix at Elbing in Pruſſia, and compoſe it. In the 
mean time Lewis de Geer ſettled a conſiderable ſtipend upon 
bim, by which means, now delivered from the drudgery of 
teaching a ſchool, he employed himſelf wholly in finding out 


general methods for: thoſe who inſtructed youth. He ſpent 
four years at Elbing in this Rudy, after which he returned to 
Dans gar to ſhew his compoſition. It was examined: by three 


commiſſioners, who declared it worthy of being made public, 


aſter the author ſhould have finiſhed it. He ſpent two more 
years upon it at Elbing, and then was obliged to return to 


Leſna. In 1650, he took a journey to the court of Sigiſ- 


mund Ragotſki, prince of Tranſilvania; where a: conference 


was deſired with him, in order to reform the method of 


teaching in ſchools. He gave this prince ſome: pieces, con- 
taining inſtructions for regulating the college of Patak, pur- 
ſuant to the maxims laid down in his Panſophia; and, 


during four years, he was allowed to propoſe whatever he 

pleaſed, with regard to the government of that u After 
this he returned to Leſna, and did not leave it ti 

burnt by the Poles; of which calamity, as we ſhall ſee be- 


it was 


low, Comenius was charged with being the cauſe.. He loſt 


Dia. 


there all his manuſcripts, except what he had written on 


«: Papſophia,” and on the “ *Revelations.” Fe fled into 
Sileſia, thence to Brandenburgh, afterwards to Haml reb, 


and laſtly to Amſterdam; where he met with ſo much en- 


couragement, that he was tempted to continue there for the 


expence of his Mæcenas, the different parts of his new me- 


fthod of teaching. The work is in folio, and divided into 
four parts, The whole, ſays Bayle, coſt the author 
. <. prodigious: pains,” other people a great deal of money, yet 
the learned received no benefit from it; nor is there, in 
e my opinion, any thing practicably uſeful in the hints of 
1 66% that author.“ 5 out gs 9 ON: N 8 at 5 „ . 
But Comenius was not only intent upon the reformation 
of ſehools; he had filled his rains with prophecies, revolu- 


tions, the ruining of anticlmiſt, the millennium, and ſuch 
like enthuſiaſtie nations. » He had collected with prodigi aus 


— 


* 
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PV 
d rare the chimeras of Kotterus, thoſe of. Chriſtiana Poniato» 
* via, and of Drabicius, and publiſhed them at Amſterdam, See Art. 
n Theſe chimeras promiſed miracles io thoſe who ſhould en- Ds. 
0 deavour to extirpate the houſe of Auſtria and the Pope. 

re Guſtavus Adolphus, and Charles Guſtavus, kings of Swe- 

18 den, Cromwell, and Ragotſki, had been promiſed as thoſe 

Id who ſhoyld accompliſh theſe ſplendid prophecies ; to which 
e 

'n 

of 

ut 

nt 


however the event did not correſpond. We are told that 
Comenius, not knowing which way to turn himſelf, at laſt 
took it into his head to addreſs Lewis XIV. of France; that 

he ſent him a copy of Drabicius's prophecies, and inſinuateel 

that it was to this monareh God promiſed the empire of the 
o Wl word, by the downfall of thoſe who perſecuted Chriſt. He 
- wrote ſome books at Amſterdam ;. one particularly againſt - 
Cy Des Marets concerning the millennium. Des Marets an- 
re ſwered him furiouſly ; pretended to pull off his maſæ; repre- 
to ſented: hini more knave than fool; as a bite and ſharper, 
= who, under religious and other ſpecious pretexts, drained the 
ce purſes. of thoſe- who had more money than wit. I acknow-= 
of 6 ledge him, ſays Marets, to be poſſeſſed of a fine and 
n- « inventive genius, and ſuch an one as would well ſuit a2 
r- % man who ſhould fay, I ſubſiſt half the year by tricking. 
dg, « and artifice, and by artifice and tricking I ſubſiſt the other 
he half; for as this age has not produced a more ſubtle ſharper 
er „ than Comenius, neither has it produced a writer, who Marefus in 
as „ has a better” knack of inventing nice and uſeful diſtinc- antirrhetico, 
e- 22 8 + IL 
oft Comenius was at; laſt ſenſible. of the vanity. of his labours, 
on as we learn from the bogk he publiſned in 1668 at Amſter- 
to dam, intituled, Unius neceſiarii, or, Of the one thing 
zh, * neceſſary: in which he ggquaints us alſo with the reſo- 
n- lution he had made, of employing all his future thoughts 
the wholly on his ſalvation, - He had better have done fo. all 
he along, than buſied himſelf; ſo much about the tranſactions of | 
e- Europe, in order to diſcover revolutions; for it was this 
ito. vhich made him an enthuſiaſt, He died at Amſterdam, 11671, _ 
10r in his goth year, Had he liyed much longer, he would have 
yet ſen 0 of his prophecies, with regard to the millen- 
in nium; for he afirmed,, that it would begin in 1672, or 1673. 
of But ſuppoſing he had, does any one imagine it would have, 
7 affected him? Not it indeed: enthuſiaſm is of an excellent 
ion temper, nothing can ruffle it, or put it out of countenance. 
lu- Comenius would have appeared, as in ſimilar ſituations he 
ach often had idone: as boldly in company after the expiration. of 
che period as before; without fearing either the jokes or the ſe- 
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VF. 37. 
odit. 1626. at hand ſoever the Proteſtants of Leſna might think their 
deliverance, upon the bare word of Comenius, that city 
was ſu 8 and burnt by the Poliſn army; on which oc- 
caſion Comenius loſt his houſe,” his furniture, his library, 
arid ſeveral works, which he had ſpent above 40 years in 
compoſing. Part of his apocalyptic treatiſes, and ſome other 
pieces relating to his Panſophia, eſcaped the flames; he 
having juſt time to cover them in à hole under ground; from 
= BEBE SO GS DUE OTC PDPR 0 1 FOND EPR which 
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which they were taken ten days after the fire: but if theſe. 
had been burnt too, neither letters nor religion had ſuſtained 


any loſs. 


+ 


We muſt not forget to take notice, that the celebrated 


madam Bourignon and Comenius had a moſt cordial and 


ſpiritual eſteem for each other. The continuator of that la- 
dy's life informs us, that Comenius being upon his deata-bed, 
deſired her to pay him a laſt viſit, ſaying to thoſe who ſpoke 
of her, O where is this holy maid? let me have the ſatiſ- 
faction of ſeeing her once more before I die. All the 
learning and knowledge which I have acquired, are only 
the productions of the underſtanding and reaſon of man, 
and the effects af human ſtudy : but ſhe is poſſeſſed of a 
« wiſdom and light, that proceed immediately from God 
« only, through the Holy Ghoſt.” After ſhe had complied 
with his requeſt in viſiting him, and was withdrawn, he ſaid 
ſrequently, in the higheſt tranſports of joy, to thoſe who 
came to ſee him, *I have ſeen an angel of God; God ſent 


„ me his angel to-day. He died ſome time after in the 


grace of God, as Mrs. Bourignon did not doubt: for ſhe 


- Ge 


often uſed to ſay, that, ſhe had never known a man of Vie eo 


„ learning, who had a more upright heart, and was poſſeſſed 


nuce demad. 
Bourignoa, 


of a greater ſpirit of humility, than Gomenios,??: ff 6-548 


COMINES (Purzir, De), an excellent hiſtorian in th 


* 


memoir way, was born of a noble family in Flanders, 1446. 
He was a man of uncommon abilities; fo that his high me- 


rit, as well as illuſtrious birth, ſoon recommended him to 
the notice of Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy, with 


whom he lived in a kind of intimacy for about eight years. 
He was afterwards: ſeduced to the court of Franco 3 
Lewis XI. one of whoſe maxims of policy was, to draw al 


men to his court, who were either able to promote the in- 


tereſt of other princes, or might any way be made ſubfcr- 
vient to his own. Comines became à man of vaſt conſe- 


quence in France, not only from the countenance which 
was given him by the monarch, but from other great con- 


nexions alſo, which he brought about by marrying into a 
noble family. Lewis made him his chamberlain, and ſeneſ- 


chal or chief magiſtrate of the province of Poictou. He em- 
ployed him in ſeveral negociations, which he executed in a 
maſterly and ſucceſsful way; and Comines lived in high fa- 
vour and reputation during the reign of this prince. Aſter 
the death of Lewis, he fell into great troubles, and under- 
went great hardſhips under that of his ſucceſſor Charles VI - tz 
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for being a foreigner, the envy of his adverſaries prevailed ſo 


far, that he was impriſoned at Loches, in the county of 


Berry; a place where perſons accuſed of high treaſon are 


uſually committed. During his impriſonment, as he relates 


in his Memoirs, he was uſed very ſeverely; but by the 


diligence and management of his-wife, removed it length to 


Paris, where, ſome time after, he was convened before the 
_ _ parliament. He had great factions againſt him; and his 
enemies were ſq very powerful, that no advocate durſt un- 
dertake his defence. He was forced to do it himſelf; and 


he pleaded his own cauſe fo well, that, after a ſpeech of two 
hours in full court, he convinced them of his innocence, 
and was diſcharged. He inſiſted much upon what he had 
done both for the king and kingdom, and the favour and 
bounty of his maſter Lewis XI. He remonſtrated to them, 


that he had done nothing either through avarice or ambition; 
and that if his deſigns had been only to have enriched him- 
; felf, he had as fair an opportunity of doing it as any man of 


his: condition in France. He lay three years in priſon ; and 
after his releaſe had a daughter, who was married to 


ERenẽ count of Penthieuſe, of the houſe of Bretagne. This 
5 daughter had a fon, who was afterwards governor of Bre- 


tagne, knight of the king's order, duke of gn, and 
ili 


enjoyed ſeveral other dignities and preferments. Philip De 
Comines was about 64 years old, when he died in a houſe 
of his own called Argenton, in 1 509; and his body being 
carried to Paris was interred in the church belonging to the 


 Auguſtines; in a chapel which he had built for himſelf, In 
bis a 


he had the following ſaying frequently in his 


85 
mouth, He that will not work, let him not eat: in his 


adverſity he uſed to ſay, © I committed myſelf to the ſea, and 


« am overwhelmed in a ſtorm.” - 


_ He was a man of great parts, but not learned. He ſpoke 


ſeveral modern languages well, the German, French, and 
Spaniſh. eſpecially; but he knew nothing of the ancient, 


which he uſed to lament. As illiterate however as he was, 


he left behind him ſome .< Memoirs of his own Times,” 
which have been the admiration not only of the learned, but 
of all good judges in hiſtory. They commence from 1464, 


. and include a period of 34 years; in which are commemo- 


pbened within that period. 


rated the moſt remarkable actions of the two laſt dukes of 
Burgundy, and of Lewis XI. and Charles VIII. kings of 
France; as likewiſe the moſt conſiderable tranſactions in 
England, Flanders, Germany, Italy, and Spain, which hap- 

n ſays, © that the lan- 


<<, guage 


„„ ME1N ES 0 | 
4c guage of theſe Memoirs is ſweet and delightful, . of 35 m. | 
<« tive ſimplicity ; the narration pure, and wherein the ve- 
« racity of the author does evidently ſhine ; free from vanity, 
« when ſpeaking of himſelf; and from affectation and envy, 
When ſpeaking of others. His diſcourſes and exhortations 
“are more accompanied with zeal and truth, than with any ' 
. exquikte ſuffiſance; and there is throughout ſo much gra- 
„ vity and authority, that one may eaſily diſcern him to have 
<«<'been-a man of noble extraction and brought up amidſt 
<«< great affairs.” The great penetration and judgement, 
which Comines has ſhewn in theſe Memoirs, the extenſive Li 
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Knowledge of men and things, the wonderful {kill in unfold- ie, be- 


ing councils and tracing actions to their firſt ſprings, and 
the variety of excellent precepts political and philoſophical, 
with which the whole is wrought up, bave led ſome to ima- 
gine him not inferior to Livy, and the ancient chiefs in hiſ- 
tory. Catherine de Medicis uſed to ſay, that Comines had 
made as many heretics in politics as Luther had in religion. 
He has one qualification not yet mentioned, which ought 

particularly to recommend him to our favour; and that is, 
the great impartiality and reſpect he ſhews to the Engliſh. 

Whenever he has occaſion to mention our nation, he always 
does it · in an honourable manner; and though indeed he will 
not allow us to be as cunning politicians as his own country- 
men, he gives us the character of being a generous, bold 
ſpirited people, highly commends our conſtitution, and never 
conceals the gr * and magnificence of the Engliſh na- 

tion. Dryden, in his life of Plutarch, has made the hiſto-— 
rian ſome return for his civilities in the following elogium: 
Next to Thucydides,” ſays that poet, in this kind may 
de accounted Falybius among the Grecians ; Livy though 
<< not free from ſuperſtition, nor Tacitus from ill- nature, 
amouigſt the Romans; amongſt the modern Italians, Guic- 
ciaxdini and d' Avila, if not partial: but abeve all men, in 
my opinion, the plain, ſincere, unaffected, and moſt in- 
« ſtructive Philip de Comines amongſt the French, though 
he only gives his hiſtory the humble name of commen- 
<« taries. I ain ſorry I: cannot find in our own nation, 
though it has produced ſome:commendable. hiſtorians, any 


| EI e e ß 25-9 
- COMMANDINUS (FREnE RICE), born at Urbino in 
Italy 1 509, and deſcended from a very noble family, was 
famous for his learning and knowledge in the ſciences. To 
x vaſt depth in the machematics, he joined a great {kill in | 
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the 8 by which means he was e aus- 


Hfied to tranſlate the Greek mathematicians into Latin; 6/8 
indeed he publiſhed and tranſlated ſeveral, to which no writer, 


till then, had done that good office. F rancis Moria, duke 
of Urbino, who was very converſant in thoſe ſciences, was a 


very affectionate patron to him on that account. Commandi- 
nus died in 1575 and Antonio Toroneo delivered his funeral 


1 bi, oration. . He is greatly ee e by Blanchanus, and other 


lib. 61. 


Chronolog. 
Ee 


* - 
- 


writers; and he juſtly deſerved their encomiums. He _ | 
lated and illuſtrated "hh notes the following works, 
„  Archimedis circuli Dimenſio ; de Lineis ſpiralibus; = 


4 dratura Paraboles; de Conoidibus & Sphæroidibus; 2 
* Arenz numero. Venice, printed by Paulus Manutius in 


„ tudinibus & Di 20 Solis e Lunz. Peſaro,'1 57 57 . c 


4 1558, folio. 2. Ejuſdem Archimedis de iis. que ve- 
% huntur in Aqua. Bologn, 1565, 4to. 3.“ Apollonii 
0 Pergæi Conicorum Libri quatuor, una cum Pappi Alex- 


* andrini Lemmatibus, & Commentariis Eutocii Aſcalo- 


<«<--nitz, &c. Bologn, 1 566,” folio. 4. Ptolomæi Planiſ- 
* pherium. Venet. 1558, Ato. 5. ee s de Analem- 


mate Liber. Romæ, 1 7 5 ny 6. „ Elementa Eucli- 


4 dis. Peſaro, 1 572," foli 608 Ariſtarchus de Magni- 


8. „ Hero de Spiralibus. Urbino, 1575, 4to. 9. Ma- 


chometes Bagdedinus de ſuperficiorum- Diviſionibus. Peſ. 


157%, folio. 10 „ Pappi Alexandrini Collectiones Ma- 


<« thematicz. Peſaro, 1 588, folio. 
The publication of this laſt eek old 3 e Aill 


| longer after the death of its author, had not the duke of Ur- 


bins exerted himſelf vigorouſly about it. For Commandi- 
nus's two daughters had commenced a law-ſuit againſt each 


hs Hafologiorum ns crab ee I $024" Ke.“ e 


_ other, which would have occaſioned a very long delay, as 
Valerius Spaciolus his ſon-in-law owns. Commandinus 
| Publiſhed alſo ſome books of his own:compoling; as, 1. De 
ee Centro Gravitatis ſolidorum. Bologn. 1505, W 2. 


45 0 


© COMMODIANUS, of Gan: u Chriſtian Roe 805 PR 
fourth century, is the author of a Latin piece, intituled, 
Inſtitutiones.“ It is compoſed in the form of verſe, but 
without either meaſure or quantity: only care is taken, that 
each line compriſes a complete ſenſe, 1 that it begins with 


ſomething like an acroſtic. It lay a long time in obſcurity, 
and if it had always continued ſo, no loſs would have been 
felt; for it is altogether a barbar6us DRIES Rigaltius 

has publiſhed. it in his edition of. Gypriany and Davies at 


COMNENA 


the end of Minutius F ee 7 


- 
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._COMINENMD 
| COMNENA. (AnNa), a moſt accompliſhed” lady; and 


ughter to the Greek emperor Alexius'Comnenus, flouriſh- 
it 1118; and wrote 15 books upon the liſe and ac- 


8 Gan cher father, which the called“ The: Alexiad.“ Eight 


of theſe books; were publiſhed: by Hæſchelius in 1610, and 


the whole 15 with a Latin verſion in 1651; to another edi- 


tion of which, in 1670, the learned Charles du Freſne added 


notes hiſtorical and philological. She has repreſented her 
father in a better light than the Latin hiſtorians have done: 


who have, almoſt all of them, deſcribed: him as a treacher- 
ous and diſhoneſt man, and for that reaſon has been account- 
ed à very partial writer : but, as Voſſius has obſerved, the 
matter may be well enough compriſed by only ſuppoſing, 


. chat the Latin hiſtorians have ſpoken of à Greek emperor 
leſs favourable than they ought, and that Anna Comnena 


has been more indulgent to the character of her father than 


the ſtrict laws of ory-will admit of. The authors of the Voſiurde | 
« Journal des Sqavans,” for 1675, Hie ſpoken of this Ore: ra, 


learned and - accompliſhed lady in the following manner. 
The elegance with which Anna Comnena has deſcribed in 


te fiſteen books the life and actions of her father, and the . 


<« ſtrong and eloquent manner with which ſhe has ſet them 


. offi are ſo much above the ordinary underſtanding. of 


< women, that one is almoſt ready to doubt, whether ſhe 


cc was indeed the author. of thoſe books.. Ic i is certain, that 
<< one cannot read the deſcriptions ſhe has given of countries 
« rivers; mountains, towns, ſieges, battles; the reflections 
< ſhe makes upon particular events, the judgement ſhe paſles | 
upon human aQtions,; and the di ſhe makes on 
<« many occaſions, without perceiving; that ſhe muſt have 


< been. very well ſkilled in mar, rhetoric, phi — 
. e nay, that eee even have had 


knowledge of 5 phyſic, and divinity; all ITS e 


00 rare and uncommon in any of that ſex.” TENTS 


- COMPTON {Seavornn); only ſon of William, firfk ear! 


of Northampton, by Elizabeth, ſole daughter and heireſs of 


Sir John Spencer alderman. of London, was born in 1601. 


He was made knight of the Bath in 16165 when Charles BritikCome _ 
duke of Vork, afterwards: Charles I. was created prince bf 8 5. 

Wales; with whom he became a great favourite. In 162,5 
he accompanied him into Spain, in quality of maſter of His 


robes and wardrobe; and had the honour to deliver all his 


.preſents, which amounted; according to computation, to 
rn At the coronation. 2 that: prince he 3 as 
8 of 


b L. IV. x 
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© diſcharged to the nation's ſatisfaction. They were both con- 
firmed by him upon Jan. 23, 167516. They were both 
likewiſe" married by him: thè eldeſt, Mary, with William 
prince of Orange, Nov. 4, 167%; the youngeſt, Anne, with 
Seorge prince of Denmark, July 28, 1683. The firmneſs 
bol theſe two princeſſes in the Proteſtant religion, was owing,- 
in a great meaſure, to their tutor Compton; which after?! 
Wards, when Popery came to prevail at the court of 95 5 
land, was imputed to him as an unpardonable erime. In 
the mean time he formed a project of bringing the Diſſenters 
to a ſenſe of the neceſſity of an union among Proteſtants; 
to promote which, he held feveral conferences with his 'own 
clergy, the ſubſtance of which he publiſhed in July 1680. 
reconciled to the church, if the judgement of fot ign divines 
mould be produced againſt their needleſs ſeparation: and 
for that purpoſe he wrote to M. Le Moyne, profeſſor of di- 
vinity at Leyden, to M. de. Angle, one of the preachers 
of the Proteſtant church at Charenton near Paris, and to M. 
Claude, another eminent French divine. Their anſwers are 
publiſhed at the end of Bp. Stillingfleet's ! Unreafonable- 
e neſs of Separation, 1681, 4to; where we find them all 
agreed in vindicating the church of England from any errors 
in its doctrine, or unlawful impoſitions in its diſeipline, and 
_ - therefore in condemning a ſeparation from it as needleſs and 
Kennet's- uncharitable. But popery was what the biſhop moſt ſtrenu- 
e a vey ouſly oppoſed; and, while it was gaining ground at the lat- 
vol. III. p. ter end of Charles the IId's reign, under the influence of 
3%. James duke of York, there was no method he left unttied 
. 5 A to ſtop its proprefs. ETA 215 FRED 10% 4 wan þ F 4.6 V = * 5 
The great diſſervice done by him to the Papiſts and their 
cauſe, was remembered and reſented, when James H. aſcend- 
ed the throne7 when, to his honour, he was marked out as 
the firſt ſacriſice to Popiſh fury. He was immediately diſ- 
miſſed from the council-table; and on Dec. 16, 1685, put 
Wood, &c- out from being dean gf the royal chapel, to which place nge 
had been preferred in July 1675. Further occaſions were 
” ſought, and ſoon ufd) off moleſting or ruining him, if poſ- *_ 
„ſible. For Dr. John Sharp, rector of St. Giles's in the 
Fields, afterwards Abp. of York, having in ſome of his ſer- 
mons, vindicated the doctrine, of the Church of England 
' againſt popery; the king ſent à letter, dated June 14, 1686. 
to Bp; Compton, © requiring and commanding him forth- ' 
Ot, ith-20-ſuſpend Dr. Sharp from further preaching a. | 


a 
* 


\ 


COMPTON; 


«pariſh church or chapel within his dioceſe, until 8. had 
« given the ki 1 In order to undecitand how - 
Sbarp had offended the king, it muſt«be remembered, that 
5 e ames had cauſed the directions concernin ng preachers, 
publithed- in 1662, to be now reprinted; andi reinforced: 
them by a letter directed to the archbiſhops of Canterbury 
and York, given at Whitehall March 5, 1685-6, to prohi- 
bit the preaching upon controverſial points; that was, in 
effect, to forbid the preaching againſt popery, which Sharp 
had dons The biſho refuling to ſuſpend the doctor, be- 
cauſe, as he truly — ged, he could not do it according to 
law, wWas cited 85 appear, Aug. O, before the new eccleſiaſti- 
cCal commiſſion: when he was ged with not having ob- 
ſerved his majeſty's command. in — caſe of Sharp, whom” 
he was ordered to ſuſpend. The biſhop,” after expreſſing 
fome ſurprize, hunibly ax. vir a copy of the commiſſion, 
and a copy of his charge; bi anſwered- by chancellor 
Jefferys, That he ſhould e! have a copy of, nor ſee, _ 
the commiſſion : neither would they give him a copy „ 
< the charge. | Thereupon his lor 9 time to 7 * | 
viſe with counſel; and time was given him to the 16th, and 
aſterwards to the 31ſt of Aug. Then his lordſhip offered 
bis plea to their juriſdiction: which being over-ruled, he 
proteſted to his right, in that or any other plea, that might 
be made for his advantage; and obſerved, © that as a biſhop 
he had a right, by the moſt authentic and univerſal ecele- 
E fiaftical laws, to be tried before his metropolitan, prece- 
A dentiy to any other court whatſoever.” But the eccle- 
Gaſtical commiſſioners would not upon any account ſuffer” 
their juriſdiction to be called in queſtion ; and therefore, in account . 
ſpite of all that his lordſhip or his council equld alledge, he the proceed- 
was ſuſpended on Sept. 6th following, for his diſobedience, en Sint 
from the — and execution of his epiſcopal office, and biſhop of 
from all epiſcopal and Ms eccleſiaſtical Jariſdiction, during London, 
dis majeſty? S pleaſure. eee 
While this matter was in . the princeſs of 
| Orange thought it became her to interpoſe a little in the 
biſhop's favour: ſo ſhe wrote to the pots re y begging 
bim to ntle to the biſhop, who could not think 
would ban willig. She alſo wrote to the biſhop, ex- 
prefling the great ſhare ſhe took in the trouble he was fallen 
into; as did alſo re 5 king 5 an goo to 
the princes, reflecting ſev on 'the net without 
Frm mt on — for meddling in ſuch matters. The 
rer es W in his 3 but 
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fuſing to admit one Andrew Popham, à Papiſt, into the 


Wy PRE ' - 
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being ſuſpended only as a bilddp, and' remaining fill hole 


king, as one of the governors of the Charter-hnuſe, in re- 


walk 2 


firſt penſioner's place in that hoſpital. While he was thus 


ſequeſtered from his epiſcopal: office, he applied: himſelf ta 


Burnet, as 
above, ps» 


712. 764. 


the improvement of his garden at Fulham; and having a 
great genius for botany, enriched it with a: variety of cu- 
rious plants, domeſtic and exotic. His ſuſpenſion however 


was ſo flagrant a piece of tyrannical injuſtice, that the prince 


of: Orange, in his declaration, could not omit; faking notice 


of.it; and, upon the dread. of his highneſs's coming over,” 
the court was willing to make the biſhop reparation, by re- 


ſtoring him, as they did on Sept. 23, 1688, to his epiſcopal 
function. But he made no haſte to-reſime/ his charge, and 


to thank the king for his reſtoration 5 which made ſome 
conjecture, and as was aß 


aſterwards found rightly: enough, 
that he had no mind to be. reſtored in that manner, and that 


he knew well enough what had been doing in Holland, The 


diately enſued, was the conveying, jointly with the earl of 
Dorſet, the princeſs Anne of Denmark ſafe from London to 
Nottingham; left ſhe, in the preſent confuſion of affairs, 


firſt part the biſhop acted in the Revolution, which' imme 


might have been ſent away into France, or put under re- 


aint, becauſe the prince, her conſort, had left king James, 
and Was gone over to the prince of Orange. Bp. Burnet 
has given us a particular account of this tranſaction in the 
following words: When the news came to London, of 


Orange, the princeſs Anne was fo ſtruck with the appre- 


- © henſions of the king's diſpleaſure, and of the ill effects jt. 
* might have, that ſhe ſaid to the lady Churchill that ſhe 
could not bear the thoughts of it, and would leap out at 


%a window rather than venture on it. The Bp. of Lon 
“ don was then lodged: very ſecretly in Suffplk-ſtreet: fa 
<. the lady Churchill, who knew where he was, went to him, 


4 and concerted with him the method of the princeſs s with - 


« drawing from court. The princeſs went ſooner to bed 
© than ordinary: and about midnight ſhe went down a back 
«. ſtairs from her cloſet, attended only by lady Churchill ; 


* in ſuch haſte, that they carried nothing with them. They 
+ were waited for by the Bp, of London, who carried them 


c“ to the earl of Dorſet's, whoſe lady furniſhed. them with | 
„ every thing: and ſo they went narthward, as far aa 


Northampton, where that earl attended on them $a 5 25 
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ted. | * a @& hotſe: to ſerve for | 
« 5925 and gui 2 And E little while a ſm 
| army Was ms about her, who choſe to be command. 


bye | 
44 100 eaſtly accepted.. 753. 
5 At his return to London; ha was, 2s — 5 ok inftru- 
mental. as any man i ab completing the Revolution, - He: 
ſet hin hand to the ciation —.— at Exeter. He wai 
| on the prince of Oran „Dec. 21, at the head of his cletg) 
and in their names bis wn, thanked: his bighneſs, 
7 very great and moſt,hazardous undertaking; for their ous 
| pre and the preſervation of the Proteſtant F ene 
hp N ancient laws/and:liberties of this nation. He 
bis royal hi the ſacrament, upon Dec, 30 5 and 
- Jad 29 when the Houſe of Lords, in a 


5 1 ng vacant, ought, to be filled by a re 1 or a 
. "x 115 x Was ane of the two ne: del ir Jona- 


relawny. 5 af Briſtol being the Se who made 


the 2 ing up the throne by a king. On Feb. 
14 he was again appointed of the privy- council, and made 


3435 öff. che royal chapel; tom both which 3 


Jianeschid removed him: and afterwards. pitched l 
Fing Williani, to perferm the ceremony of his a | 
; Mary's coronation, | upon April 11, 1669 The eee yur 

he was: conſtituted one of the commiſſioners for v 
liturgy; whettih he Iaboured with much zeal: ta reconcile — 
Diſſenters to the church; and alſo in the convocation, that 
met Nov. i, 1689, of Which he was preſident. But the 
intended cbmprehenſion met with inſuperable difficulties, the 
| majority of the lower houſe: being reſolved not to enter into 
any terms of accommodation with the Diffenters ; and his 
| lordſhip's: not complying ſo far as the Diſſenters-liked,-is 
ſuppoſed to have been the. reaſon of Bp. Burnet's calling 


Bp. of Londorig: of e fays:Bp. Burnet, * he = 


7 5 Sahaoes the important queſtion, Whether the Pe 357. 


him, as he does, © A weak man, wilful, and ſtrangely'wed- Burnet, 2: 
' « ded to a party. This however muſt ſeem exti ordinary a0 


| to thoſe who: confider, that churchmén have ſpoken! very ***” 
| coolly of him ever fince, on that 'very:accoumt> nnd thay 2 
even his oppoſing, as he did, the eee one ee 
verell im . declaring him not and alſo pro- 
teſting. agaimit ſeveral ſteps 3 in that has not been 
ſufficient to wipe out the guilt of . ſo far with the 


Diſſenters as he did Bur f ſuch is generally the fate of thoſe; 


uh act wich moderation and prudence, pres attempt t6 treat 
5 Nr NP are di an- * | 


. 


+ 


\ 


He an all along a brötherly borratſh ndence | 
* e the foreign' Proteſtant churches, and endeavoured do promote 5 
in them a good opinion of the church of England,, and her 
een towards them j as appears, not onlytby his ap- 


; Penn a e eee at of 
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ation to Mis. Le Moyne, Claude, and de l' Angle be- 
re- mentioned, but alſo from letters, afterwards nted at 


Oxford, which between his lordſhip and the univen- 


"Y of Geneva in 1706. It was this f. wh of moderation, 
ich rendered Bp. Compton: leſs 
who, by jealouſies ſurmiſed and ind fou propagated, hin- 


++” fered in + ee 4 his advancement to ce er Which 

muſt otherwiſe have fol 

vices he had done, and the intereſt he always. retained: at 
court. Towards the cloſe of hig life, he was aſſlicted with 

the ſtone and gout; which, turning at length to 4 complr- | 


lowed: of: courſe, Pre the ſer- 


cation of diſtempers, put an end to it at Fulham, July 7, 


1713, aged 81. His body was interred the 1 5th of 1 = 
ſame month in the church-yard: of Fulham, according to 
his particular direction: for he uſed to ſuy, that 4 the ek: l 


6 is for the living, and the church- yard for the dead,” On 


che 26th * a'Sermon on the occaſion ef his miuch· lamented 
5. death, was preached at St. Paul's, before the mayor and 
aldermen of TSndor by Dr. Thomas Gooch, lately one of 
his domeſtic chaplains, then fellow, and zterwards: maſter, =, 
oo 


of Caius college in Cambridge, and fince biſhop,” firſt 


Norwich, then of Ely. Over his grave was erected an 


handſome tomb, ſurrounded with iron rails, having only this 


ſhort inſcription: ; H. Lond. EI MH EN)TQ ETAYPN ETAYPR | 
* MD Cx111.” That is, “Henry London. Save in the 


his death 


1 Croſs, 1713. It may truly be faid, that 
the church lõſt a moſt excellent bilnop; the kingdom, a 
brave and able ſtateſman; the Proteſtant religion, at home 


And abroad, its ornament and refuge; and the whole Chriſ- 
„ world, an eminent example of virtue and pietyß. 


What fey things he publiſhed, are as follows. 1 A- 
” Tranſlation from the Italian of The Life of Donna 
. Olympia Maldachini, ho governed the Chureli during 
& the Time of Innocent X. which was from the Vear 1644. 
5 to 1655. Lond. 1667.” 2. % A Tranſlation from he 
French af The Jeſuits Intrigues; with the private In. 
7: ſtructions of that Society to their Emiſſaries, 1669. 3. 
$6, A 3 of the 3 eee 1677. "ag 2 . 8 


4 . 8 ing. 


ar with the clergy. 


e ß ß Cn To ET pK 
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n de e. 

« 25, 1679,” 5. A ſecon | 11 | 
„% communion, Prayers in an unknown Longue, Prayers to 
4% Saints, 8 635 1680.“ 6. A third Letter, on Confir- 
“ mation, 


e fifth Letter, upon the 118th Canon, March 19, 1684. 
3 « A ſixth Letter, upon the 13th Canon, April 18, 1685. 


; hey were all reprinted together in 1686, 12mo, under the 
title of “ Epiſeopalia, or Letters of the Right Rev. Father 


4% jn God, lenry Lord Biſhop of London, to the Clergy of 
ce his Dioceſe. There is alſo, 10. A Letter of his to 
4 a:Clergyman in his Diocele, concerning Non- reſiſtance: 


ti - the Lord's Supper; Cajechifing, dated April. 
d Letter, concerning the Half. 


nd Viſitation of the Sick, 1682. 7. A fourth 
Letter; upon thie 54th Canon, April 6, 1683.“ 8.“ A. 
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written ſoon after the Revolution, and inſerted in The Edit. 1718, 
„Memoirs of the Life of Mr. John Kettlewell. 80. p. a0. 


| r + CRT + 3 „ 5 4 e i 2 OT x S 
-:CONANT- (Dr. Jonx), a learned divine, was born Oct. 


18, 1608, at Veatenton in Devonſhire: He was educated Ack. Orea. 


in claſſical learning at private ſchools, and, in 1026, ſent to 

Exeter college in Oxford. He ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
for uncommon parts and learning; by means of which he 

grew highly in favour with Dr. f. 

of Exeter college, and king's profeſſor n divinity, who, ac- 


cording to the faſhion of wit in thoſe times, uſed to ſay of him, 


% Conanti nihil eſt difficile: an excellent pun, which cannot 
well be made intelligible to the Engliſh reader. He took his 
degrees regularly; and, July 1633, was choſen fellow of his 


college, in which he became an eminent tutor. Upon the 
breaking out of the civil war, he judged it convenient to 


leave the univerſity; and he did fo in 1642. He retired firft 


to Lymington, a living of his uncle's, in Somerſetſhire z 
where, his uncle being fled, and he in orders, he officiated _ 


as long as he could continue there with ſafety. While he 
was at Lymington, he was conſtituted by the parliament 
one of the aſſembly of divines; but it is ſaid, that he never 
ſat among them, or at leaſt very ſeldom, fince it is certain 


ohn Prideaux, then rector 


that he never took the covenant. He afterwards followed Biog. Britz 


his uncle to London; and then became a domeſtic chaplain 
to lord Chandos, in whoſe family he lived at Harefield. He 


is ſaid to have ſought this ſituation, for the ſake of keeping 


himſelf as clear from all engagements and ſcrapes as the 
nature and fickle condition of thoſe times would permit. 


Upon the ſame motive, he 2 55 his fellowſhip of Exeter 


college, Sept. 27,1647; but, June 7, 1649, was unanimouſly 
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In a very ſhort time however, after being thus ſettled; he 


vas in great danger of being driven dùt of all publie Em- 


ployment again; and this by the parliament's enjoining what 


CCC 


the time preſcribed. fle had a fortnight wen hin to con- 


ſicder further of it; at the end of Which ſubmitted; but 
under a declaration, ſubſcribed at the ſame time with the 


engagement, which in fact enetvated that inſtrument en- 
tire The terms of the engagement were; “ Vou ſhall 


E promiſe: to be true and faithful to the commonwealth of 


England, as it is now eſtabliſhed! without king or houſe 
„ of lords.“ Conant's declaration before the commiſſioners, 
when he took the engagement, was in this form and manher. 

5 « Being required to ſubſcribe, I humbly premiſe, firſt, That 
| I ve not hereby underſtood to approve of what hath been 
„ done in order uùnto, or under this preſent government, or 

.< the government itſelf: nor will I * thought to condemn 

dit, they being things above my reach, and I not knowing 

<« the. grounds of the proceedings. Secondly, That I do 

„ not bind myſelf to do any thing contrary to the word of 
God. Thirdly, That 1 do not ſo hereby bind myſelf, 

but that, if God: fhall remarkably call me to ſubmit to 

c any other power, I may be at liberty to obey that call, 

*: notwithſtanding the preſent engagement. Fourthly, In this 

Prince's 6 ſenſe, and in this ſenſe. only, I do promiſe to be true and 
re «+ faithful. to the preſent government, as it is now eſtabliſhed 

r· 225. 2 &« without king or houſe of lord. 

ĨÜũhis difficulty being got over, he went on to': diſcharge 

his office of rector of Exeter college with great approbation; 
and, in Dec. 1054, became eee the univerſity 


of Oxford. In 1657, he accepted the impropriate rectory of 


Abergely near St. Aſaph in Denbighthire, as ſome ſatisfac- 
tion tor the benefices formerly annexed to the divinity chair; 
which he never enjoyed; but knowing it to have belonged 
to the biſhopric of St. Aſaph, he immediately quitted it, upon 


ſte res eſtabliſument of epiſcopacy.. Oct. 19, 165%, he was 


admitted vice chancellor of the uni verſity; which high dignity 
he held till Auguſt 5, 1660. During his office, he was very 
inſtrumental in procuring Mr. Selden's large and valuable 
Collection of books for the publie library; and had a great 
hand in defeating a deſign, 't6-which-the: protector Oliver 
gave his: conſent, of erecting a kind of univerſity at Durham. 
pen de reſtoration of Aue II, De. Conant, as vice- 
35% vV(f, 3j ĩ ðu or 
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po eng many of hy prin tba and was ent e 60 
2 to hom ie made a nepal ſpeech, and preſented a 
iverſes written by the members of the univerſity. 
2 25; 1661, the king iſſued a commiſſion for the review 
of the book of Common: prayer, in which Conant was one of 
the cominiſſioners, and aſſiſted at the Savoy conferences: , 
but aſter chis, upon the paſſing of the act of uniformity," not 
thinking it right to conform, he ſuffered himſelf to be de- 
rived: of his preferments; and accordingly. his rectory of Wood's 
Exeter college was pronounced vacant! Sept: 4 1602. » Al Ozone 
= oy. 1 after "ors years ſerious deliberation Upon the 
nature and lawfulneſs of conformity, his conſcience was ſatiſ= 
fied, and he reſolved to comply in alb parts; and in particu- : 
lar with that which had probably ſtuck moſt with him, the 
being re-ordained;” Accordingly he was ſo, Sept. 28, 1670, by 
Reynolds biſhop of Norwich; whoſe daughter he ha mar- 
ried in Auguſt 1651, and by whom he had ſix ſons and as 
many daughters. Preſerments were offered him immediate- 
15 and the ſame year he was elected miniſter of St. Mary 
ldermanbury, in London; but having ſpent ſome years ini 
the town of Northampton, where he was much beloved, he 


9 2. 


"py wwris om If 


F choſe rather to accept the invitation of his neighbours to re- 

d main among them; and Dr, Simon Ford, who was then 

, miniſter of All- ſaints in Northampton, going to St. Mary's 

8 Aldermanbury, he was nominated to ſucceed him. It is re- 

0 markable, that Sept. 20, 1675, be had the mortification to ſee 

d the greateſt part of his pariſh, together with his church, burnt - | 
9 1 the ground, though rin eee his own houſe efcaped. Prince's 
re In 1676, the archdeaconry' of Norwich becoming vacant, Worthies, _ 
1; the biſhop offered him that prefermentwith this ſingular com- . = 
ty ee J do not expect thanks from you, but 1 will be | 
of _ cp thankful to you, if you will accept of it.“ He ac- 

on it after ſome: deliberation, and diſcharged the office 

ig woarthil as long. ag health permitted him. Dec. 3, 1681, he 

ed vas infa a prebendary in the chureh of Worceſter. Theo 

on oh of Radnor, an old friend and contemporary of his 'at 

as Exeter college, aſted it for him from Charles II. in theſs 

ty terms: „ gir, I come to beg a preſerment of you for a very 

7 deſerying perſon, hö never ſought any thing for himſel: 

le and upon naming him, the king very kindly conſented. In 
eat 1686, after his eyes had been for ſome time weak, he loſt his 
Ver ſight 6 nets but he did not die till March 12, 1693, wen 
m. he was in 


is e He was buried in his o.] parimn 
church of Al. Cee Northampton, where # monument 
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 ..CONCANEN (Marrazw), was born in Ireland, and 
bred to the law; in which we do not find that he ever made 
any great figure. From thenc he came over to London, 
in company with a Mr. Stirling, to ſeek his fortune; and 
finding nothing ſo profitable, and ſo likely to recommend him 
to public notice, as writing politics; he ſoon commenced an 
advocate for the government. There goes a ſtory of him 
however, but we will hope it is not a true one, that he and 
his fellow- traveller, who was embarked in the ſame adven- 
ture, for the ſake of making their trade more profitable, re- 
ſolved to divide their 3 the one to oppoſe, the other 
to defend the miniſtry. Upon which they determined the 
ſide each was to eſpouſe by lots, when it fell to Concanen's 
part to defend the miniſtry. Stirling afterwards went into 
orders, and became a clergyman in Maryland. Concanen was 
for ſome time concerned in the Britiſh” and . London 
Journals, and à paper called The Speculatiſt. In 
ſttheſe he took occaſion to abuſe ow ry Bolingbroke, 
o Pope 5 by which 


"7 | 40 per- 
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| goras, and little before Socrates. He was but three yea 
old, when he loſt his father Tho leang he, who had enjoyed ie. 


1 


1 CONCANE N. e 
fect ſatis faction of the inhabitants, for near rp yeats; when, 


having Acquired ar ample fortune, he was defirbus of paffing 


the cloſe: of his life in his native 1 which inten- 


tion, be quitted Jamaica and came to 


ndon, propoſing to 


paſs ſome little time there, before he went to ſettle intifely 


in Ireland. Hut the difference of 'climate between that me- 
tropolis and the place he had ſo long been accuſtomed to, 


had ſuch an effec on his conftitution; that he fell into à gal- 


weers after his arrival in London. The world is ohliged to 
him for ſeveral original poems, which, though ſmall, have 


conſiderable merit; and for one play, intituled ©/Wexford 
“ Wells, com. He was alſo concerned with Mr. R 
and other gentlemen in altering Richard Broome's © Jovial 
«. Crew,” into'a ballad opera, in which ſhape it is now fre- 
quently performed. Concanen has ſeveral ſongs in © The 
„ Muſical Miſcellany, 1729,” 6 vols. But a memorable 
letter addreſſed to him by Br. Warburton will perhaps be 
remembered longer than any writing of his own-pen. ' © © 


van the 23d emperer of the race of Teheou, '55x years be- 


| on to : 


© CONFUCIUS, the celebrated Chineſe philoſopher, was 
born in che kingdom of Lou, which is at preſent the pro- 
| vince of Chan Long, in the arſt year of the reign of Ling 


fore the birth of Chriſt. He was contemporary with Pytha.. Martinil 


,_ * hiſtoria 


the higheſt offices of the kingdom of Long; but leſt no other Du Halde 


inderitance to his ſon, except the honour of deſcending 
Ii ye, the 27th emperor of the ſecond race of the Chang. 


His mother, whoſe name was Ching, and who ſprung 


hi ” 
China, &c- 


originally from the illuſtrious family of the Ven, lived 21 


years after the death of her huſband. © Confucius did not 
grow in knowledge by degrees, as children ordinarily do, but 
ſeemed to arrive at reaſon and the perfect uſe of his faculties 
almoſt from his 'irifancy. He took no delight in playing, 


running about, and ſuch amuſements as were proper for his 


age: he had . ne and ſerious deportment, Which gained 
d plainly foretold what he would one day be. 


him reſpect, A 


But what diſtinguiſbed him moſt; was his unexampled- and 


exalted piety. He honoured his relations; he endeavoured 
in all things to imitate his grandfather, who was then alive 


in China, and a moſt holy man: and it was obſervable, that Wer 
he never ate any ching, but he proſtrated -himſelf upon che memoics of 


ground, and o 


- 


One 


red it firſt to the ſupreme Lord of heaven. 
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4 vices.” | What put this: gr into. your 72 1 5 = 
Coum-tie.to him, and where have you learnt to ſpeak after- 
this manner? 605 Ft rom ee 522 replied nz «I 
attend diligently. to you every time you ſpeak; and. I have 
te often heard you ſay, that a ſon, who does not by his vir - 
<«< tus ſupport che glory of his anceſtors, does not deſerve to 
le Compte, 4; bear their name.” After his grandfather's death, he ap- 
8 plied himſelf to L cem-ſe,. 4 celebrated doctor of his time; 
| and; under the, direction of ſo great a maſter, ſoon made a 
vaſt; progreſs into antiquity, which he conſidered as the ſource. 
from · hence all genuine knowledge was to be drawn. This 
ä for the ancients: very nearly colt. him his lite, when he 
was not more than 16 years of age. Falling into diſcc 
one day about the Chineſe books with a perſon of high qua- 
lityy vhg thought them obſcure, and not worth the pains of 
ſearching into, „ The books you! deſpiſe,” : ” lays Confucius, 
„ are full of profound, knowledge, which is nt to be attained. 
ce hut by the wiſe and learned: and the le would. think, 
BED. Ae them, could they ci prehend them of. them-! 
& ſelves. This ſubordination of ſpirits, by. which the ig 
FL oY 6 gorant are dependant upon the knowing, is very EY 
and even neceſfary. in ſociety, . Were all-families equally. 
5 255 rich and equally Ep 5 dere could not ſubſiſt any form 
e of government; but there would happen a yet ſtrangęr 
« diſorder, if all men were all equally knowing, viz. every 
< one would be for governing, and none would think them- 
ſelves obliged to obey... Some time ago, added Confu- 
eiun an ordinary fellow. malle the ſame obſervation to me 
about the books as you have done, and from ſuch a one 
<« indeed nothing better could be en but I admire 
| - chat you, a doctor, ſhould: thus, be > found ſpeaking like. 
„ <« one of the loweſt of the people. This rebuke had in- 
5 deed the good effect of ſilencing the mandarin, and bringing 
him to a better opinion of the learning of his country 1 A 
venred him ſo at the ſame time, as it came" from almoſt a. 
boy, that he eee it by vielenges: if be had nat been 
n neck, . 2 
At the age of 10 years he 1 a cf ns who-broug -bt. os 
1 called Pe: vu. This: en died I — dene 
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bim m ſon called Tſou-tſe, who, in imitation of- his grand- 


fachen Applied himſelf-iatirely'to. the ſtudy of wildom, and 


of merit arrived; to -the-bigheſft, afices of the empire | 


led with him; and never kept any concubines, as the cuſs 


79 


- 
5 


Du Halde, 
&c. 


tom of his country would have alawed. him to have done, 
becauſe. he thought-at: contrary, to the law of nature. I ſay 
fo: lopg as ſhe lived;with-him ; for, it ſeems, he divorced her e : 
after Jome: time, and far noꝭ ather reaſon, ſay the Chineſem 


but that he might be fre from all ineumbrances and con- 


venions, and at liberty to propagate his philoſophy throughout 
the ampire. At the age of 23, when he had gained a can Martin. hid. 


8. 


ſiderabſe Knouledge of antiquity, and acquainted himſeif Sinice æc. 


with: the Jaws and euſtoms of his cauntry, he began tu pro 


jectia ſeheme for a general reformation. All the little king- 
doms f thæ empire depended. upon tht emperor; but then 


every, province vn diſtinct kingdom, Which had its pattie 


culat laws, and was governed by a prince of its own. Heacs 
it often happened, that the irnperial authority was not ſuffieient 


to:keep:them within the bounds of their diity and allegiance; 


but eſpecially at this time, when lunury, the love of pleaſure 


and a general diſſolution of manners, prevailed in all thoſe 


EY . z 1 RIS. 
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. ' Confucius, wiſely; perſuaded that the people could never 


be happy, ſo long as avarice, ambition, voluptuouſneſs, and 


falle.policy fiould reign in this manner, reſolved to: preach 
up a ſevere/morality; and accordingly he Began-to: enforde 


temperance, juſtice, and other virtues, to ipſpire a contempt 


of gabes and outward pomp, to excite to magnanimity and 
a"greatneſs':of ſoul, shich ſhould, make men incapable df 
diſimulation and inſincerity; and uſed- all. the; means he 


could think of, to redeem his countrymen from a life of 
pleaſure to a life of reaſon. He was every where known, 


and as much beloved. His extenſive knowiedge and great 


dor of: his virtues made him beloved. Kings were governed 
by his counſels, and the people reverenced him as a ſains. 
He was offered ſeueral high offices in the magiſtracy, which 
he ſometimes accepted; but never from amative of ambi- 
tion, which he ws not at all concerned td gratify, but al- 
ways with a view of reforming a corrupt ſtate, and amend - 


ing mankind; for he never failed to reſign thoſe, affichs, as 


" D 1 4 
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foon-as he perceived that he could be no longer uſeful in 
them. Thus, for inſtance, he was raiſed to à conſiderable 
Place of truſf in the kingdom of Lou, his'own native:caun- 
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PPP 
try 3 where he had 5 not exeroiſed his charge above three | 
months, when the court and provinces, through his coun- 


ſels and management, were become quite another thing He 
© correfted many frauds and abuſes in the mercantile way; and 
reduced the weights and meaſures to their proper ſtandard. 


He inculcated fidelity and candor amongſt the men, and ex- 
horted the women to chaſtity and a n of manners. 


By fuch methods he e t a general reformation, and 
eſtabliſhed every where ſuc 


| 2 ſuch concord and eee +> aa 
the whole kingdom ſeemed as if it were but as, Ana mily. 
Tbe neighbouring princes began to be j 


* * 
8 by 


eeaſily perceived, that a king, under the councils of ſuch A 
man as Confucius, would quickly render himſelf too power- 


ful; fince nothing can make a ſtate flouriſſi more than good 
order among the members, and an exact obſervance of its 
laws. Alarmed at this, the king of Tſi aſſembled his mi- 
niſters to conſider of methods which might put a ſtop to the 
career of this new government; and, after ſome delibera- 


tions, che following expedient was reſolved upon. They got 


d eſired effect. The arts of 
_ diately neglected, and nothing was 


together a great number of young girls of extra 
beauty, who had been inſtructed from their e in ſing- 
ing and dancing, and were perfectly miſtreſſes of all thoſe 


charms and accompliſhments, which might pleaſe and cap- 


tivate the heart. Theſe, under the pretext of an embaſſy, 


they preſented to the king of Lou, and to the grandees of 


his court. The preſent was joyfully received, and had its 
of good government were imme - 
tiof but inventing 


new ple ures for the entertainment of the fair ſtrangers. 


F 


In ſhort, nothing was regarded for ſome months but feaſt- 
ing, dancing, ſhews, &c. and the court was intirely diſ- 


ſolved in luxury and pleaſure. Confucius had foreſeen. all 


this, and endeavoured to prevent it by adviſing the refuſal of 


the preſent; and he now laboured to take off the deluſion 
they were fallen into, and to bring them back to reaſon and 
their duty. But all his endeavours proved ineffectual: there 


was nothing to be done: and the ſeverity of the philoſopher, 
Whether he would or no, was, obliged to give way to the 


overbearing faſhion of the court. Upon which he imme- 


diately quitted his employment, exiling himſelf at the ſame 


Le Compte 


Du Halde, 
cc. 


time from his native country; to try if he could find in other 


* kingdoms, minds and diſpoſitions more fit to reliſh' and: pur- 


ſue his maxims. - 


le paſſed through the kingdoms of 'Tfi, Guci, and Tſon, 
but met with inſurmountable difficulties every Where. w 


LS 
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don fue ius 


5 ee to live in times, when mn wars 
, ry tumblts 'raged chröughout the empire. Men had no 
time to nen te to his philoſophy. They had even leſs ineli- 
nation to de it; for, as we have faid, were ambitious, 
avatjeious; and voluptuous. Hence he often met with ill 
treatment and reproachful language, : and it is faid that con- 
| ſpiracies were formed againſt his life: to which may be add- 
ed, that his neglect of his own intereſts had reduced him to 
. the extremeſt poverty, 1 — philoſophers among his con- 
8 temporarles were ſo affected with the terrible ſtate of things, 
that they had rufticated themſelves into the mountains and 
deſerts, 5 the only Aer where happineſs could be found ; 
and Would have perſua 
4 But; , I am a man,” fays Confucius, * and cannot exclude 
_ © myſelf from the ſociety of men, and conſort with beaſts. 
_ Bad as the times are, I ſhall do all I can to recall men to 
virtue: for in virtue are all things, and if mankind: would 
et put once embrace it? and ſubmit themſelves to its So 5 


ded Confucius to have followed them; 5 


« pline and laws, they would not want me or any bod 


perfect himſelf, and then to perfect others. Human na- 


85 <« ture, ſaid he, came to us from heaven pure and per- 
i fe; but in proceſs of time ignorance, the paſſions, and 
«evil: examples have -corrupted it. All conſiſts in re- 
_ « ſtoting it to its primitive beauty; and to be perfect, we 
4 muſt re-aſcend to that point from which we have fallen. 
2 Obez heaven, and follow the orders of him who governs 
© it. Love your neighbour as yourſelf. -- Let your 15 
4 and not your ſenſes, be the rule of your e nduct: for 
a 125 reaſon will teach you to think wiſely, to ſpeak — ; 


and to behave. yourſelf worthily upon all occaſions.” 
- Confucius in the mean time, though he had eh: 


himſelf fram Kings and palaces, did not ceaſe to travel about 
and do what good he could among the people, and among 
mankind in general. He had often in his mouth the maxims 
and examples of their ancient heroes, Yao, Chun, Yu, Tiſchin 
_ tang, Ven fan, ſo that they were ogy to be all revived 
in the perſon of this great man. 
ehred yted great numbers, who were in- 
violably attached 2 his perſon. He is ſaid to have had ak 
caſt 3000; 72 of whom were diſtinguiſhed” above the reſt 
dy cheir ſuperior attainments, and 10 above them all by their 
comprehenifive view and perfect knowledge of his whole 


e ſhall not wonder, 
e that he proſe 


philoſophy and doctrines; He divided his diſciples into four 
1 15 applied e Falun and propagats 
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to inſtruct them. It is the duty of a good man, any ee 
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CONFUCIUS 


e vhilofoph each according to his W 3 - 
he firſt claſs were to improve their minds Mg meditation, 
and to dufte their hearts Wy virtue : and the moſt famous of 


this claſs were Men Tee Ac kien, Gen pe micou, Chung 
kong, Ven yuen. The ſecond were to cultivate the arts of 


reaſoning juſtiy, and of compoſing elegant and perſuaſive: - 


diſcourſes : the moſt admired among theſe were, Tai ngo, 


and I ſou kong, The ſtudy of the third claſs was, to leam. . 


the rules of good government, to give an idea of it to the 
Mandarins, and to enable them to fill the public offices. wich: 2 


honour: Gen yeu and Ki lou excelled herein, The laſt 


claſs were concerned in delivering the e of morality Z 
in a conciſe and poliſhed ſtyle to the people: among 
_ theſe, Tſou yeu and Tſou hia deſerved the higheſt praiſe. 


Do Halde, Theſe 10 choſen. diſciples were, as it were, the flower of 


&c. 


Conſucius's. ſchool, . |» | 
He ſent 600 of his diſciples into different parts of the 
2 ire, to reform the manners of the people; and, not fa- 
with benefiting his own country only, he made fre- 
- 5 reſolutions to pals the ſeas, and . his doctrine 
to the _ parts of the world. Hardi > any thing can be 
added to urity of his morality. ſeems rather to 
ox ealed law, than a man who had 
no light but what. the law of nature afforded him: and 
what convinces us of his ſincerity is, that he taught as” 
forcibly by example as by precept, In ſhort, his gravity” 
and ſabriety, his rigorous abſtinence, his contempt of riches, 
and what are commonly called the goods of this life, his 
continual attention and watchfulneſs over his actions, and 
_ above all, that modeſty and humility, which are not to be 
found among the Grecian ſages; all theſe, I ſay, would 
almoſt tempt one to believe, that he was not a mere philoſo- 
pher formed by reaſon only, but a man inſpired. by God for 
the reformation: of the world, and to check that torrent of 
idolatry. and ſuperſtition, hich was going to overſpread that 
particular part of it. He is faid to have lived ſecretly. three 
years, and to have ſpent the latter part of his life in ſorrow. 
A few days before his laſt illneſs, he told his diſciples with 
tears in tos Nos that he was oyercome with grief at the 
ſight of the iforders which prevailed in the empire: The- 
% mountain, ſaid he, © is fallen, the high machine i is demo- 
<« iſhed, and the ſages are all fled.” His meaning was, 
chat. the edifice of perfection, which he had endeavoured: to, 
raiſe, was entirely overthrown. ' He began to languiſh from 


hou is and oy 7th 305 e ö 25 R 


_—. /cenvFretts 
fild he, reject my maxims ; and fince I am no longer uſe- 
ful on the earth, I may as well leave it.“ After theſe 
words he fell into a lethargy, and at the end of ſeven days 
expired in the arms of his b e. in his 73d year. Upon 
the firſt hearing of bis death, Ngai cong, who then reigned 
in the kingdom of Lou, could not refrain from tears: The 
Tien is not fatisfhed with me,” cried he, © ſince it has taken 
« away Confucius.” In reality, wiſe men are precious gifts 
with which heaven bleſſes the earth; and their worth is 
never ſo well known, as when they are taken away. Con- 
fucius was lamented: by the whole empire, which from that 
very moment began to honour him as a ſaint ; andeſtabliſh- 
ed ſuch a veneration for his memory, as will probably laſt 
for ever in thoſe parts of the world. Kings have built pa- 
. laces for him in all the provinces, whither the learned go at 
certain times to pay him homage. There are to be ſeen 
upon ſeveral edifices, raiſed in honour of him, inſcriptions 
in large characters, To the great maſter.” < To the head 
« doctor.” © Fo the faint.” © To him who taught em- 
„% perors. and kings.” They built his ſepulchre near the : 
city Kio fou, on the banks of the river Su, where he was . © 
wont to afſemble his diſciples ; and they have ſince incloſed Lz compte 
it with walls, which look like a ſmall city to this very day, Du Halde, 
Confucius did not truft altogether to the memory oi higf® 
diſciples for the preſervation of his philoſophy, but compoſed- - 
ſeveral books: and though theſe books were greatly ad- 
mired for the doctrines they contained, and the fine princi- 
ples of morality they taught, yet ſuch was the unparalleled 
modeſty of this iber, that he never aſſumed the leaſt 
honour about them. He ingenuouſly owned, that the doc-. ' 
trine was not his own, but was. much more ancient; and 
that he had done nothing more than collect it from thoſe: 
wiſe legiſlators Yao and Chun, who lived 1 500 years before 
him. Theſe books are held in the higheſt eſteem and 
veneration, becauſe they contain all that he had collected re- 
lating to the ancient laws, which are looked upon as the 
moſt perfect rule of government. The number of theſe 
claflical and canonical books, for ſo it ſeems they are called, 
is four. The firſt is intituled, Ta Hio, the grand Science, 
c or the School of the Adults.“ It is this that beginners 
ought to ſtudy. firſt, becauſe it is, as it were, the porch of 
the temple of wiſdom and virtue. It treats of the care we 
| ought to take in governing ourſelves, that we may be able 
afterwards to govern others: and of perſeverance in the chief 
good, which, N is nothing hut . 
b | ee 2 r 
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of our actions to right reaſon. | The author calls this book 
„ Ta HHio, or the grand Science,” becauſe it was chiefly 
deſigned for princes and grandees, who ought to govern their 
people wiſely. “The whole ſcience of princes, ſays Con- 
fucius, © conſiſts in cultivating and perfecting the reafon- 
able nature they have received from Tien, and in reſtor- 
“ ing that light and primitive clearneſs of judgement, which 
has been weakened and obſcured by various paſſions, that 
e it may be afterwards in a capacity to labour the perfec- 
& tions of others. To ſucceed then,” ſays he, © we ſhould 
“ begin within ourſelves ;.-and to this end it is neceſlary to 
„have an inſight into the nature cf things, and to gain the 
„ knowledge of good and evil; to determine the will to- 
& ward a love of this good, and an hatred of this evil: to 
_ < preſerve integrity of heart, and to regulate the manners 
according to reaſon. . When a man has thus renewed 
<< himſelf, there will be leſs difficulty in renewing others: 
„and by this means one ſees concord and union reigning in 
44 families, kingdoms governed according to the laws, and 
„the whole empire enjoying peace and tranquillity. “ 
. The ſecond claſſical or canonical book is called“ Tchong 
* Yong, or the immutable Mean; and treats of the mean, 
Which ought to be obſerved in all things. Tchong ſigni- 


fies means, and by Ba is underſtood that which is conſtant, 


eternal, immutable. He undertakes to prove, that every 
__ wiſe man, and chiefly thoſe who have the care of governing 
the world, ſhould follow this mean, which is the eſſence of 
virtue. He enters upon his ſubje& by defining human na- 
ture, and its paſſions; then he brings ſeveral examples of 
virtue and piety, as fortitude, prudence, and filial duty, which 
are propoſed as ſo many patterns to be imitated in keeping 
 _ this mean. In the next place he ſhews, that this mean, 
and the practice of it, is the right and true path, which a 
. Wiſe man ſhould purſue, in order to attain the higheſt pitch 
of virtue. The third book “ Yun Lu, or the Book of 
.  «< Maxims,” is a collection of ſententious and morał diſ- 
courſes, and is divided into 20 articles, containing only queſ- 
tions, anſwers, and ſayings of Confucius and his difciples, 
on virtue, good works, and the art of goyerning well; the. 
tenth article excepted, in which the diſciples of Confacius 
particularly deſcribe, the outward deportment of their maſter. 
There are ſome maxims and moral ſentences in this collec- 
tion, equal to thoſe of the feven wiſe men of Greece, which 
bave always been ſo much admired. The fourth book gives 
an idea of à perfect goverment ; it is called“ Meng 'Tſee,_ 
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. or the Wok of Mentius ;'” becauſe, though numbered 
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among the claffical*and canonical books, it is more properly 255 


the work of /his diſciple Mentius. To theſe four books they 


add two others, which have almoſt an equal reputation; - 


the firſt is called “ Hiao King,” that is; „of Filial Reve- 
<« rence,” and contains the anſwers which Confucius made 
to his diſci le Tſeng, concerning the reſpe& which is due to 
parents. The ſecond is called“ Sias Hio,“ that is, the 


« Science, or the School of Childrea; which is a collec- Du Haldo, 


tion df ſentences and examples taken from ancient and mo- 
dern authors. They who would have a perfect knowledge 


c. Bibl. 
univerſel 
de l' anne 


of all theſe works, will find it in the Latin tranſlation of 2637. De- 
father Noel, one of the moſt ancient miffonaries of China, , 5 ets 


which Was printed at Prague in 1711. 


Me muſt not conclude our account of this celebrates phi- 


loſopher; without mentioning one moſt remarkable particu- 
hr gs 1 to him, which'is this; viz. that in ſpite of all 
the pains he had taken to eſtabliſh pure religion and ſound 


morality in the empire, he was nevertheleſs the innocent oc- 
caſion of their corruption. There goes a tradition in China, 


that when Confucius was complimented upon the excelleney 
of his philoſophy, and his own conformity thereto, he modeſtly 


declined the honour that was done hini, and ſaid, that “ he 


«greatly fell ſhort of the moſt perfect degree of virtue, but 
e that in the Weſt the malt holy was to be found.” Moſt 


of the miſſionaries who relate this are firmly perſuaded, that 


Confucius foreſaw the coming of the Meſſiah, and meant 
to predict 1 it in'this ſhort ſentence z but whether he did or 
no, it is certain that it has always made a very firong impreſ- 
fion upon the learned in China: and the emperor Mimti, 
who reigned 65 years after the birth of Chriſt, was ad 
touched' with his! faying of -Confucius, together with a 


dream, in which he ſaw the image of a holy perſon combing! 
from the Weſt, that he fitted out a fleet, with orders to fail 
till they had found him, and to bring back at leaſt his image 


and his writings. | The perſons ſent upon this expedition, 


not daring to venture farther, went a- ſnore upon à little 

ifland, not far from the Red Sea, where they found the ta- 
tue of Fohi, who had infected the Indies with his doctrines 
500 years before the birth of Confucius. This chey « carried 
back to China, together with the metempſichoſis, and the 
other reveries of this Indian philoſopher. The diſciples of 
Confucius at firſt oppoſed theſe newly imported doctrines 
| wa Il the vigour imaginable; inveighing vehemently againſt 


tl, who. . them, and W the judge- 
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ebe, , CONGREVE (WII 225), an Engliſh dramatic writer 
Fön. che and poet, was deſcended of an ancient family in Stafford- 


ceived from living authors, has this paſſage: 87 am parti- 
- cularly obliged to Mr. Congreve for his free and early 
* communication of what relates to himſelf, as well as his 


. - and others inte this miſtake, was probably Congreve's be- 
ing carried into Ireland when he was very young; for his 
3 there a command in the army, and afterwards be- 

eame ſteward in the Burlington family, which fixed the re- 
ſidence of himſelf and family in that kingdom. Congreve 
Was ſent to the ſchool of ee and thence to the uni- 
verſity of Dublin; where he acquired a perfect ſkill in all 
the branches of polite literature. A little after the Revolu- 
Hon, in 1688, he was ſent over to London, and placed in 
the Middle-temple : but the law proving too dry for him, he 
troubled himſelf little wich it, and continued to purſue his E 
former ſtudies. His firſt production, as an author, was a. 
novel, which, under the x; name of Cleophil, he de- 
dicated to Mrs. Catharine Leveſon. The title of. it was, 
ö :* Incognita, or Love and Duty reconciled.” Vivacity of 
wit, fluency of ſtyle, and ſtrength of judgement, are ſhewn 
in this work; and the merit of it is great, if we conſider. it 
as the firſt- fruits of a youth of 17. It has been ſaid, that 
at che hottom it is a true hiſtory; and though the ſcene is 
laid in Italy, yet the adyentures happened in England. As 
he did not then think proper to own this piece to the world, 
ſo whatever reputation he gained by it, was confined within 
deaje circle af a fe acquaintancedee. 
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> con EE 1 
oon aſter he applied himſelf to dramatie eompoſition, 1 


vrdes u comedy, called e The Old- Baeheler “ ef wen 


Dryden, to whom he was recommended, faid, « that he 
never ſaw ſuch a firſt play in his life, and that it would be 
<a; pity de have it miſcafry for x few things, which pro- 
* ceeded not from the author's want of geniùs or art, but 
from his not being acquainted with the ſtage and the 
4 town. Dryden reviſed and corrected it; and it was 
acted in 1663. The prologue; intended to be ſpoken, was 
written by lord Falkland, the play was admitably performed; 
and received with ſuch goes applauſe, that Congreve was 
| thenceforward conſidered as the prop of the declining ftage, 
and as the riſmg genius in dramatic poeſy. It was this play, 
and the very ſingulur ſucceſs that attended it upon the ſtage, 
and after it — from the preſs, which recommended its au- 
chor to the patronage of lord Har: who; Veing deſirous 
to place ſo eminent a wit in a ſtate of eaſe and tranquillity, 
made him immediately one of the commilſioners for licenſing. 
_ . hackney-coaches;' beſtowed upon him ſoon after à pla 
_ the Pipe-ofſee; and the office of a comthiffioner of + 
ceenſes, worth 6001. per annum. We need not Wonder 
that, aſter ſuch 8 — as the town, and even he 
critics, had given him, he ſhould quickly make his aps 
peurance agairvon the ſtage; and accordin Ys the FEAT after, 
lie brought on “ The Double Dealer.“ I , though - 
highly approved and e 7 the beſt 1 was not 
ſo univerſally app lauded as hi 
ſuppoſed to have been the re e of of the e u ; 
- for regular comedy was then a new 
_ "Queen Mary dying at the cloſe of 55. year, ad, 
wrote u paſtoral 8 jt” vecafion, intituled, Ihe mourn- 


2 


ing Muſe of Alexis; which, in point of fir i wp 0 ele- 


| galieey and correQneſs, s equal \ to any thing of the kind that 
has appeared in our language. In 1695, be produced his 
comedy, ealled Love för Love,” whict gained him muck 


applauſe ; and the ſame ar diſtinguiſhed himſeif in a new 


* of poetry, by addreſſing to king William zn ode — cn 
& tte taking of Namur; in which be ſucceeded greatly. 
Aſter having eſtabliſhed his reputation as a comic writer, he 
wy a mind to attempt a tragedy; and; in 1607, his « Mourn- 
ing Bride” was acted at che new theatfe in Lincoln's- inn 


1 Fiz s. Few plays had raifed higher expectations, and few- 
er hack unfwered Wers: in ſhort, it was not poflible for any 


thing to be better received. His attention was now called 
0 . Er nee W 
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was wholly new, and not very agreeable to him. His ft 


- 
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plays were attacked with great ſharpneſs by that zealous re- 
former of the ſtage Jeremy Collier; who, without any pity 
for his youth, or conſideration of his fine parts, fell upon 
him, not as a dull or taſteleſs, but as a dangerous and per- 
nicious writer. The truth is, and it muſt be owned, he 


| appears from his + Hymn to Harmony in Honour of t, Ce- e-, 


$4 » 


 < cilia's. Day, 1701,” ſet by Mr. Jobn Eccles, bis great 
friend, to whom. he was alſo obliged for ſetting ſeveral of his : 


| ſongs. His early eee With 16. uenk had procured 
him an BY and independent ſtation in life, to which. it is 
very rare th 


* 3 


ſtill under the tie of gratitude-to his illuſtrious patrons; and 


as he never miſſed an opportunity of paying bis compliments 


to them, ſo on the other hand he always ſhewed great regard 


to perſons of a leſs exalted ſtation, who had been ſerviceable 
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that either true genius or literary merit of any. 
kind recommends a man: and this freed him from all obli- _ 
gations of ' courting the public YON, AY longer. He was 
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to him on his entrance into public life. He wrote an epi- 
logue for his old friend Southern's tragedy of 4 Oroonoko; : 
and we learn from Dryden himſelf, how much he was obliged | 
to his affiftance in the tranſlation of “ Virgil: „Mr. Con- 
„ greve, ſays he, has done me the favour to review the 
« AEneis, and to compare my verſion with the original. 1 
« ſhall never be aſhamed to own, that this excellent young 
* man has ſhewed me many faults, which I have endea - 
% voured to correct. He contributed alſo the eleventh — 
ſatire to the tranſlation of 5; Juvenal“ publiſhed by that great 11. p. 435. 
poet, and wrote an excellent 86 of verſes: on the tranſla- congreve's 
tion of * Perſius, performed by Dryden alone. Wocks, Val. 
The beſt part of the laſt 20 years of his life was ſpent in II. p. 25% 
eaſe and retirement; but towards the end of it, he wass 
much. afflicted with gout, which brought on a gradual de- 
cay. It was for this, that in the ſummer of 1728, he went 
to Bath for the benefit of the waters, where he had the mis- 
fortune to be overturned in his chariot ; from which time he 
complained of a pain in his fide, which was ſuppoſed to ariſe 
from ſome inward bruiſe.” Upon his return to London; his 
health declined more and more; and he died at his houſe in 5 
Surry-ſtreet in the Strand, Jan. 19, 1728-9. On the 26th, _ 
his corpſe lay in ſtate in the Jeruſalem chamber; whence the 
ſame evening it was carried with great ſolemnity into Henry 
the VIIth's chapel at Weſtminſter, and afterwards interred 
in the abbey. The pall was ſupported by the duke of Bridge- 
water, eart of Godolphin, lord Cobham, lord Wilmington, 
the Hon. George Berkeley, Eſq; and brigadier general 
Churchill; and colonel Congreve followed as chief mourner. 
Some time after, a neat and elegant monument was erected 
to his memory, by Henrietta ducheſs of Marlborough [A], 
with this inſcription; “ Mr. William Congreve died Jan. 
4 19, 1728, aged fifty -ſix, and was buried near this place, 
to whoſe moſt valuable memory this monument is ſet up 
« by Henrietta ducheſs of Marlborough, as a mark how 
«* dearly ſhe remembers the happineſs and honour ſhe en- 
£6 Ps; in the ſincere friendſhip of ſo worthy and honeſt a 
* man, whoſe virtue, candour, and wit, gained him the 
love and eſteem of the preſent age, and whoſe. writings - 
will be the admiration af the future. 
a] T hed 2 l= ancien famits dom bird he n 
E e e 
lation of attentive parſimony, which, his relation reduced to difficulties and 
though” to her ſuperfluous and uſeleſs, diſtreſs. '\ - . Dro JounsoNne. 
might have given great affiſtance to b? 
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through life with more eaſe and leſs envy, than he. No 


„  OVACLEVTE. 
change of miniſtries affected him in the leaſt, nor was he 


ever removed from any poſt that was given him, except to 


a better. His place in the Cuſtom-houſe, and his office of 
ſecretary in Jamaica, are ſaid to have brought him in up- 
wards of 12001. per annum; and though he lived ſuitably 


td ſuch a fortune, yet by his ceconomy he raiſed from thence. 

a competent eſtate, He was always upon good terms with 

_ the wits of his time, and never involved in any of their quar- 
rels, or ſhewn from any of them the leaſt mark of diſtaile or 
diſſatisfaction. On the. contrary, they were ſolicitous for 
his approbation, and received it as the higheſt ſanction of 
merit. Addiſon. teſtified his perſonal regard for him, and 
his high eſteem of his writings, upon many occaſions. 


Steele conſidered him as his patron upon one occaſion, and 


was deſirous of ſubmitting to him as an umpire on ano- 
cher [BJ. Even Pope, though jealous, it is ſaid, of bis 
poetical character, has honoured him with the higheſt teſti- 
mony of deference and eſteem [eff. 


Dr. Johnſon. 4 Congreve has merit of the higheſt kind; he is an ori- 


„ kellanies, and in the addreſs pre- . Momer's © Iliad 


4 ginal writer, who borrowed neither the models of his 


E plot, nor the manner of his dialogue. Of his plays 1 


«< cannot ſpeak diſtinctly; for ſince. I inſpeted them many 


4 years have paſſed; but what remains upon my memory is, 


„ that his characters are commonly fictitious and artificial, 
< with very little of nature, and not much of liſe. He 
4 formed a peculiar idea of comic excellence, which he 


e ſuppoſed to conſiſt in gay remarks and unexpected anſwers; 
„ but that which he endeavoured, he feldom' failed ef per- 


4 forming. His ſcenes exhibit not much of humour, ima- 
“ gery, or paſſion: his perſonages are a kind of intellectual 
4 gladiators; every ſentence is to ward or ſtrike; the con- 
4 teſt of ſmartneſs is never intermitted; his wit is a me- 
tgor playing to and fro with alternate eoruſcations. His 
* comedies have therefore, in ſome degree, the operation of 


4 tragedies ; they ſurprize rather than divert, and raiſe ad- 


miration oſtener than merriment. But they are the works 


& of a mind replete with images, and quick in combination. 


« Of his miſcellaneous poetry I cannot ſay any thing very 


“ favourable. The powers of 2 reve ſeem to deſert 


bim when he leaves the ſtage, as 


s was no longer 
„Eine dedication of h hir. ke Polfcript to his tranſlation 


« 


fixed to Addiſon's ** Drummer.” 
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« Rrong than he could touch the ground. It cannot be ob- 
« ſeryed without wonder, that a 5 ſo vigorous and fer- 
e tile in dramatic compoſitions ſhould on any other occaſion 
« diſcover nothing but impotence and poverty. He has in 
“ theſe rag pieces, neither elevation of fancy, ſelection of 
c language, nor {kill in verſtfication : yet if were required 
40 Ws lect from the keys maſs of Engliſh poetry the moſt 
poetical paragraph, I know not what I 8 N 0 

« 1 INE in! The Mourning Bride: FRE: 


© Arm. It was a fancy'd noiſe; for all is bald. 
2 Leon: It 3 the accent of a Ruman voice. 
„ AIM. It was thy fear; or elſe ſome tranſient wind 
« Whiſtling thro” ollows hon neee _ 5 
& 7 liſten 5 
„ Low. Hark! 
\ 0008 ALM: e alis buſt, and nin as death —'Tis dread- 


46 Bebel ie e face of this tall piles x; 
„ Wheſe ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 

% To bear aloft its arch'd and nd'reus roof, | 
„ By its own weight made Redfaft and immoveable, 
„ Looking 1 eres an awe: 
And terror on my aching ſight; the tombs 
„ And monumental caves of ach look cold, 
And ſhoot a chilneſs to my trembling heart. 
“Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice ; g 
« Na ay, quickly ſpeak to me, and let me her 
* Thy voice—my own affrights me with its echoes. 


« He who read thoſe lines enjoys for a moment the powers rs 
« of a poet z he feels what be. remembers to have felt be- 
&« fore, Te he feels it with great increaſe of ſenſibility ; he 
c recognizes a familiar image, but meets it again amplified 
00 and expanded, embelliſhed with ent and Enlarged. with 


« ma | T7, 
« The * Birth « of the Muſe 3 > miſerable f. ien. One 

v good line it has, which was borrowed from Dryden: of 
« his irre ular poems, that to. Mrs. Arabella Hunt ſeems to 
de the : his Ode for Cecilia's Day, however, has 
<« ſome Tap ahh Pope had in his mind when he wrote his 
e own. '* Imitations of Horace are feebiy paraphraſ- 
< tical, and the additions which he makes are of fond mage. 

« He ſometimes. retains what were more properly omitted, 
as when he talks of vervais and gums to propitiate Ve- 
nus. Of his on e e of awer, yas writ- | 


ten 


8 
— — 


lines are weakened with 'expletives, a 


 « and the cure of our Pindaric madne 
„ the Engliſh writers that Pindar's odes were regular; and 
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- raiſed the glory of comedy,” ſays Voltaire, “ to a 1 
& height, thaw any Engliſh writer before or ſince his time. 


c 0 N & R E v E. 
ten very early, and may therefore be for; rem hgh i 


< have not the maſſineſs 8 — vigour of the original. In 


< all his verſions ſtrength and ſprightlineſs are ogg ' his 
« Hymn to Venus, from Homer, is = the beſt, His 
his rhymes are 


e frequent! imperfect. 
- « His hs poems are ſeldom worth the coſt of eriticifin; ; 


e ſometimes the thou 1205 are falſe, and ſometimes common, 
cc In his © Verſes on 


ady Gethin,” the latter part is an imi- 
<« tation of Dryden's ae on Mrs. Killigrew;' and Do- 
<« ris, that has been ſo laviſhly flattered by Steele, has indeed 
<« ſome lively ſtanzas, but the expreſſion might be mended ; 

<« and the moſt ſtriking part ef the character had been al 
<< ready ſhewn in © Love for Love.” His Art of Pleafing? 
< is founded on a vulgar but perhaps impracticable principle, 
<« and the ſtaleneſs of the ſenſe is not concealed by any no- 
« velty of illuſtration or elegance of diction. This tiſſue 
< of poetry, from which he feems. to have h. 


<« pended to his plays. While comedy or while tragedy is 
<« regarded; his plays are likely to be read; but, except what 
<« relates to the ſtage, I know not that he has ever written 
« a ſtanza that is ſung, or a couplet that is, quoted. The ge- 
<« neral character of his Miſcellanies? i is, that they ſhew little 
cc wit, and' litile virtue. Yet to him it muſt I confeſſed 
that we are indebted for the corection — a national error, 

- He firſt taught 


e though certainly he had not the fire requiſite for the higher 
< ſpecies of lyric poetry, he has end us that enthuſiaſm, 


has its rules, and that in mere confuſion” there neither N 


2 
e will conclude our account af Congreve' with the cha- 
rafter given of him by Voltaire; whio has not failed to do 
Juſtice to high merit, at the ſame time, that he has freely ani- 
madverted on him, for à fooliſh piece of affectation < He 


« He wrote a9 a few plays, but they are excellent in their 
4 kind: The laws of the drama are firifly obſerved in 
ce them. They abound with characters, all Wich are ſha- 


„ dowed with the utmoſt delicaey; and we don't meet with. 


«+ ſo much as one low or coarſe! Jeſt. . The language i every, 
„Where that of men of faſhion, but their actions are tho 


N knaves'; a N that he was POW" well age» 2 
6c wi 


ed a laſting 
* name, is totally neglected, and known only as it is ap- 
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_ & with: human nature, and frequented what we call polite 
company. He was infirm, and come to the verge of life, 


% hen I knew him. Mr. Congreve had one defect, which 
« as his entertaining too mean an idea of his firſt pro- 


4 feffion, that of a writer; though it was to this he owed 


« his fame and fortune. He ſpoke of his works as of trifles 
e that were beneath him; and hinted to me, in our firſt con- 
“ yerſation. that I ſhould viſit him upon no other foot, than 


„ that of a gentleman, who led a life of plainneſs and ſim- 
„ plicity. | J anſwered, that had he been ſo unfortunate as 


to be a mere gentleman, I ſhould never have come to ſee Letter con- 
“ him; and I was very much diſguſted at ſo unſeaſonable a SS oo 
„ ny ec Ee tb i . 


CONNOR (Dr. BERNARD), a phyſician and learned 
writer, was deſcended of an ancient family in Ireland, aud 
born in the county of Kerry about 1666. His family being Sir James = 
of the popiſh religion, he was not educated regularly in the Ware's 

rammar- ſchools and univerſity of that iſland : nevertheleſs I pk. 

e had all proper learning given him, and when he grew up, Sce alſo an 
applied himſelf to the ſtudy. of phyſic. About 1686, he account of 
went to France, reſided for ſome time in the univerſity of ugh urea 
Montpelier, and from thence to Paris ; where he diftin- e in 
guiſhed himſelf in his art, and became famous in particular bis ſeveral 
for anatomy and chemiſtry. He profeſſed himſelf deſirous of mam = 
travelling ; and, as there were 'two fons of the high chan- "I 
cellor of Poland then on the point of returning to their own | 
country, it was thought expedient that they ſhould take that 
long journey under the care and inſpection of Cennor. He 
accordingly conducted them very ſafely to Venice, where he 
found the honourable William Legge, afterwards baron ang 
earl of Dartmouth, very ill of a fever. - He recovered him, 
and accompanied him to Padua; ' whence he went through 
Tyrol, Bavaria, and Auſtria, down the Danube, to Vienna; 
and after having made ſome ſtay at the court of the emperor 
Leopold, — through Moravia and Sileſia to Cracow, - 
and thence in eight days to Warſaw. He was well received 
at the court of king John Sobieſki, and was afterwards made 
his phyſician. This was very extraordinary preferment for ſo 
young a man, and in ſo ſhort time; for it happened in the . 
3 of 1694, when Connor was not above 28 years 

His reputation in the court of Poland was very great, and 
highly raiſed by the 8 made of the ducheſs of 


Bedaivil's diſtemper. All the phyſicians" ef the court took 
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nomy. In his travels throug 
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it to be no more than an agus, from which ſhe migh g. 
# me 
had an abſceſs in her liver, and that her caſe was deſperate. 


fily be recovered by the bare; but Connor inſiſted; 


As this oy was the king's only ſiſter, his prediction made 
e more eſpecially | 

event; for ſhe not only died within a month, but, upon the 
opening of her body, the doctor's opinion of her malady was 
fully verified. Great as Connor's fame was in Poland, he 


did not propoſe to remain longer there, than was requiſite to 
finiſh his enquiries into the natural. hi 
markables of that kingdom; and as he faw the king could 
not laſt long, and that he had no proſpects of advantage af- 


y, and other re- 


terwards, he reſolved to quit that country, and to return to 


England. This fair occaſion ſoon preſented itſelf. The 


ugu 
1 ſhe was to make a journey from Warſaw to 
B , of near 1000 miles, and in the midſt: of winter, it 


was thought neceſſary that ſhe ſhould be attended by a phy- 
ſician. 125 — procured himſelf to be nominated to that 
employment; and, after reaching Bruſſels, took leave of the 
eee ſet out for Holland, and thence to England, where 


arrived in Feb. 16935. „%%; ;᷑ XY © Ie 
He ftaid ſome ſhort. time at London, and then went to 


Oxford, where he read public lectures upon the animal ceco- 
h Italy, he had converſed with 
+ Malpighi, Bellini, Redi, and other celebrated perſons,” of 


whoſe acquaintance he had made a proper uſe; and he now 
explained the new diſcoveries in anatomy, chemiſtry, -and 


phyſic, in ſo clear and judicious a manner, that his reputation 


was ſoon raiſed to à conſiderable height. It was increaſed 
by printing, during his refidence at Oxford, ſome learned 


and accurate diſſertations in Latin under the following ge- 
neral title, Diſſertationes Medico-phyſicæ de Antris 2 
4 thiferis, de Montis Veſuvii incendio, de Stupendo 


„ Coalitu,” de Immani Hypogaſtri Sarcomate.” Many cu- 
rious queſtions are diſcuſſed, and curious facts related, in theſe 
diſſertations, which diſcover their author to have been a man 


of much thought and obſervation, as well as of great reading 
and general knowledge. He returned in the ſummer of 1695 


to London, where he read lectures as he had done at Ox- 
ford ; and became ſoon after a.member of the Royal Society, 
and alſo of the. college of Phyſicians: In 1696, be went to 


Cambridge, and read lectures there; and upon his return to 


London, was honoured with à letter from the biſhop of 


1 


5 When it was juſtified by the 


king: had an only daughter, the princeſs Jereſa Cunigunda, 
who had eſpouſed the elector of Bavaria by proxy in Auguſt 
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Ploſkow, in which was contained the caſe of his old maſter 
the king of Poland, His advice was deſired upon it, but be- 
fore he could ſend it, the news came of that monarch's death. 
In 1697, he publiſhed his . Evangelium Medici: ſeu 
« Medicina Myſtica de ſuſpenſis Nature legibus, five de 
« Miraculis; Reliquiſque „ ne Gee Memoratis, que 
Medica indagini ſubjici poſſunt. Ubi perpenſis prius cor- 5 
« porum natura, ſano & morboſo torporis. humani ſtatu, nee 
non motus legibus, rerum ſtatus ſuper. naturam, præcipu 
« qui corpus humanum & animam ſpectant, juxta inedieine 
. « principia explicantur. This little treatiſe, containing 16 
ſections. 95 made a great noiſe, and was reprinted. within = 
the year. The author acquired reputation by the ingenuity 
and learning he had ſhe wn in it; but his orthodoxy and re- 
ligion were called in queſtion, and he even paſſed for an athe- 
iſt with ſome. . Obſerve only how a certain celeberated phi- 
loſopher treated him on this occaſion, in a book which wass 
publiſhed the year aſter. To prove,” ſays he, * that our 
% moderns are as wild, extravagant, and preſumptuous as 


. « any of the ancients, either poets or philoſophers, I may in- 
« ſtance in Dr. Connor, whoſe imagination has taken a 
: « flight beyond the ſpheres of ſenſe and reaſon. - Other phi- 


« loſophers were only. ambitious to explicate nature, and the 
“common effects of it; but no leſs a ſubje& can ſatisfy - 

* him, than the omnipotent Author of nature, and his ex- 

i traoxdinary. and-miraculous acts, which he pretends to ex- 

« plain; for he thinks he underſtands: them, as well as he 

« does the common phænomena of nature. This, I believe, 
will be granted him without much difficulty ; for there is 

« very good reaſon to believe, that the works of nature are 

„as much hid from him, as the myſteries of it, which he . 
* treats of, are from others. And though he talks that e 
has well conſidered the laws of motion and the force: of 

< nature, yet it is plain, that he knows not how to determine, 
“what proportion of motion there is in two bodies, whoſe 

« bulks and velocities are given. One can neither be wiſer 

“nor better for what he has written, except to be convinced 

« of the reaſonableneſs and excellency of modeſty and humi- 

ty, ſeeing his attempts are as unſucceſsful, as they are 

« ſhamefully impudent. And yet his book muſt have the Keill's Exa- 
* ſacred name of Evangelium prefixed to it; for which the Jin=tion of 
divines ſhould ſeverely chaſtiſe him, to whom I leave him. .. 
But whatever room there might be for this very ſevere treat- ER 
ment, Connor is ſaid to have meant ho harm at the bottom; 
tnough it muſt be allowed that bis book had not a * | 
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aſpect towards revelation, ſince it looked Jike'an attempt to 


account for the miracles of the © Bible upon natural prin- 


The Poliſh election, upon che death of Sobieſki, having a 


ſtrong influence upon the general A e affairs in Eu- 
rope, and being a common topic of diſeourſe at that time, 


induced many conſiderable perſons to ſeek the acquaintance 


of Connor, that they might learn from him the ſtate of that 


Eingdom: which being little known, the doctor was deſired 


A ON 


He did ſo; and his york came out under the title of, The 


0 Hiſtory of Poland, in ſeveral Letters to Perſons of Qua- 
«lity; giving an Account of the preſent and ancient State 


& of that Kingdom, Hiſtorical, Geographical, Political, 


and Eceleſiaſtieal; its Origin and Extent, with a Deſerip- 


& tion of its Towns and Provinces, the Succeſſion and re- 


markable Actions of all its Kings, and of the great Dukes 


„of Lithuania, &c. The two velumes, of which this 


Vork conſiſts, were publiſhed ſeparately,” and the laſt more 


_ efpecially carries in it an oo fee of precipitation; but it 


is ſuppoſed to be the beſt book we have upon the ſubject, 


and may be read with pleaſure and advantage There are 


ſome ' particulars, 'which fell more immediately under the 
author's own inſpeCtion, that are very curious, and not to 
be met with elſewhere ; ſuch as his account of the ſalt- 


mines, of young children carried away and nouriſhed by 


dears, and of the diſeaſes peculiar to that country. Connor 


was likely to prove 4 very eminent man in bis profeſſion; | 


but in the flower of his age, 11 uſt as he began to reap 
the fruits of his learning, ſtudy, and tra | 
dy a fever, which after a ſhort illneſs carried him off, Oct. 


travels, he was attacked 


1 ws when he was little more than 32 years of age. He 


„as we obſerved before, been bred in the Romiſh reli- 


gion; but had embraced that of the church of | England, 


upon his firſt coming over from Holland. It has neverthe- 
leſs been a matter of doubt, in what communion he died; 
but from his funeral fermon preached by Dr. Hayley, rector 
of St. Giles's in the Fields, where he was interred, it ſeems 


| reaſonable to conclude, that he continued in the Proteſtant 
_- profeſſion while he retained: his ſenſes, though a' creeping 
E PNG prieſt might take ſome advantage of him after he 
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+ CONRINGIUS-(HEerMAnNus), | profeſſor of Jaw at 
Helmſtadt, was born at Norden in-Frilia, 1606; and died 
3 6 5 . 8 ö 5 55 : 8 : 3 mn 
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„„ / -i-. 08 
in 1681. He was perfectly verſed in modern hiſtory, and 8 
conſulted by ſeveral princes upon the affairs of Germany. 

He compoſed many works upon law and hiſtory, German + 

law particularly : and there is a very learned and curious 

work of his, intituled, De Antiquitatibus Academicis 
Diſſertationes ſeptem;“ the beſt edition of which is that 

of Gottingen, 1739, 4to.. All his works were collected 
2nd printed at Brunbvick, 2737, in 6 vols. En. 


_ CONSTANTIN (Rozzzr), doctor of .phyſic; and pra- 
feſſor of the belles lettres in the univerſity of Caen; whete 
he was born in 1502. He acquired vaſt reputation by his 
{kill in the Greek language. He lived to an 103 years of 
age, and, it is faid, without any failure of powers in either 
body or mind. He died of a pleuriſy in 1605. He has left; 
1. A Lexicon, Greek and Latin; better digeſted and 
conducted, as ſome think, than that of Henry Stephens: 
Stephens ranging the Greek words according to their roots; 
Conſtantin in alphabetical order. 2. Three Books of 
Greek and Latin Antiquities.” Th es Theſaurus Rerum 
& Verborum utriuſque Linguæ. 4. < Supplementum 
< Linguz Latinz, ſeu Dictionarium abſtruſorum Vocabu- 
«ER EE v 1 


CONSTANTINE, uſually called the Great, is memo- 
rable for having been the firſt emperor of the Romans, who 
eſtabliſhed Chriſtianity by the civil power; and was born at 
Naiſſus, a town of Dardania, 272. The emperor. Con- 
ſtantius Chlorus was his father; and was the only one of 
thoſe who ſhared the empire at that time, that did not pers 
ſecute the Chriſtians. His mother was Helena, a woman of 
low extraction, and the miſtreſs of Conſtantius, as ſome 
ſay; as others, the wife, but never acknowledged publicly: 
and it is certain, that ſhe never poſſeſſed the title of empreſs; 
till it was beſtowed on her by her ſon, after the deceaſe of 
his father. Conſtantine was a very promiſing youth, and 
gave many proofs: of his conduct and courage ; which how- 
ever began to diſplay themſelves more openly, a little before 
the death of his father. For, being detained at the court of 
Galerius as an hoſtage, and diſcerning that Galerius and his 
colleagues intended to ſeize. upon that part of the empire 
which belonged to his father, who could not now live a long 
time, he made his eſcape, and ſet. off poſt for . England, 
where Conſtantius then was. When. he arrived thete, he 
found Conſtantius upon his death-bed, who nevertheleſs was 
(/ ar, 2 e 
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glad to ſee him, EF named him for his ſucceſſor. | Conftan- 


otius died at Vork in 306, arid Conſtantine” was, inmetiately 


procluimedemperor by the! ſoldiers: Which occaſioned his 
zpanegyriſt to cry out, 7 0 fottunata, & nünc orfinibiſs bea- 
2:tjor tetris Britannia, qui Conſtantium Cæfatem prima 
„ vidiſti “' Galerlus at firſt would not allow him 5 take 
any other title that that of Cæſar, Which dic not hinder 
him from reigning in 5 and, Gaul, and Spain: but hav- 
ing gained #everal victories over the Germans and barba- 
.rians, he took the title of g in 308, with the con- 


_ ſeit of Galerius himſelf? © Sonie time after he marched i into 
Italy with an army of 40 ,000 men againſt'the' ef ef6r Max- 


zentiue, who had almo mae deſolate the city o Rome by 


"his cervehties band after” ſeveral” 970 ements, In whleß he 


always came off Conqueror, finally fubdued hit. ”Euſebius 
relates, that Conſtantine had p wed ps to him, how he had 


feen in that expedition a luminous body in the heavens in 


the ſhape of ka croſs, With this inſcription, Tory ds, & 
this thou ſhalt cnquer:“ and how Jeſus Chtiſt him 1 


appeared to him afterwards in a dream, and ordered. him to 


ereck a ſtandard croſs-Hike; which, after his victory, tie did 
in che midſt of the city of Rome, and cauſed tlie ollowing 
words to be inſcribed upon it: By this ſalutary fign, which 
is the emblem of real power, I have delivered” or City 


e from the dominion of tyrants, and have reſtored; once 
« and people of Rome to cheir ancient ary Len- 
ac dor. T 790." 1 e 5 


After he had ſettled the affairs of Rome, 1 0 went to 
Milan, where he celebrated the” pots bf his "lifter with | 
che emperor of che Eaſt! Licimus. In this town it was, that 
theſe two emperors ſued! out the firſt edict in favour off the 
Chriſtian religion, by which th . Hberty of con- 

id ſecond foon after, by 
which they permitted wh Chriſtians to hold religious aſſem- 
blies in public, and- ordered all the places, where they Had 


deen accuſtomed to aſſemble, to be given up to them. 'A 


war breke out in 314, between Conſtantine and Lieinius, 
Which ſubjected the Chriſtidis to a perſecution from the 
latter: but after a battle or two, in which" neither had any 
reaſon to-triumph, à peace enſued, and things returned to 
their uſuel courſe;” Conſtantine now applied himſelf GER 


to fegulate and adjuſt the affairs of ine church. He calle 
; ouneils; beard ditputes' and ſetcled them, and. made laws i in 
_ favour of the Chriſtians. In 324, another war broke out 


between theſe two” Enipetars he 4 of "IDEN: was, that 
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_"Cont8 905 gfe eres Lieinſus, and pi de 
5 ſole maſter of the 1 oe bad 
- to'C tf ral 1725 fo that 1 the " Chrifti ians had every 1275 
h ope f 191 to Re nor Veſe they liſap- 
Pointed. b was then, an it, has EA 73 
Fer Mp on Chriſtians were no ſooner ecufe Ipainſt 


the Aa of 1 "EHcmies from ithour, but they fell to qua- 
rellin > be ak selbes, e cid ute ei Atius 
2 Koop ne 255 At bis dine; and ſo very Rerce ys 
that N as forced to call is coui:cil of Nice to 
an en A He afflſte d at it "himſelf, exhorted the þi- 2 
hops to i, e wo dq not ou the accuſations they had 
to offer other. He baniſhed Arius og. Ke 
'bilhbps'of* 15 TN Fe at the ſame time his þoo 
be burnt ; and ade ſubmit to the. 85 8673 of 2 5 
cbünell. He had foun ed {nnumerable church 20 Brough 
"it the ein ire, and ordered tem to be rothe a, | 
ed with ev ry ching that Was niece Foy. He went 7 
to Terufale In, to try if he could. "diſcover. the ſepulchre-s : 
19 5 Chriſt: and caufed a moſt magnificent church LO Je 
uilt at Bethlehem. Some fa' q that he found. the. croſs of 
Chriſt, and by virtue of it wroight many miracles ; ;_ byt 
bal dir who accompanied him, and was prefent upon. the 
ſpot, tnentighs 'nothing'of this nature, and therefore we may 
reafonably Conchude it fabulous. About this time he gave e.the 
name of Conftantinople | to the town of B. Zantium, 
endowed it with all the privileges of ancient Rame. Aſter 
this he Taboured more abundantly, than ever he. had done 
et, in At randizing the church, and publiſhin laws againſt 
MB e wrote to the king of Perſia in favour. of the 
Chriſtians , deftroyed the heathen temples, built; a great many 
churches, "ind cauſed to be made innumerable copies of the 
« Bible.” In, ſhort, he did ſo much for religion, that be 
might Be called the bead of the church, in Anu which 
concerned its exterior policy, The orthodox , Chriſtians 
have nevertheleſs com plained of him a little for liſtening to 
the adverfaries of St. Athanaſius, and conentings. a as he dich 


put an edt 
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5 to baniſh him: yet he would not ſuffer Arius or his doctrines 
90 to be re. Eltabümed, but Ac Nie and e 10 to 
A; es of the council 6 N > 825 lte La 
x e unſcarned reader may perha A ogiſhe ; 
led nothing yet of Conftantine 8 N Si for it A ben 
8 | ſeem extrabtdinary, that the emperor, , who took TS! a part 
Ty in the affairs" of the Chriftians, Who appeared to to be con- 


Viziced FN the truth and OY of their EIN ng was 
N not 
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not ignorant of any of its doctrines, ſhould ſo long defer 


deing initiated into it by the ſacrament of baptiſm. Yet fo 
it really was: Whether,” f. 8 Dupin, © he thought bet- 
4 ter not to be baptized till the tit eat] | 
c view. of waſhing away, and atoning for all his fins at 
„ once, with the water of baptiſm, and e rnd 
„ pure and unſpotted before God, or whatever his reaſons 
cc yere, he never talked of - baptiſm till his laſt illneſs.” 
When that began, he ordered himſelf to be baptized ; and 
Euſebius of Cæſaria relates, that the ceremony was per- 
formed upon him by Euſebius biſhop of Nicomedia. He 
died, 337, aged 66; and divided the empire between his 
' three ſons, Conſtantine, Conſtantius, and Conſtans. Euſe- 
dius has written the life and acts of this emperor, in which 
he makes him every thing that is e and good: it is ra- 


time of his death, with a 


ther a panegyric, than a life. Whatever great and good 


qualities Conſtantine poſſeſſed, he certainly poſſeſſed ſome 


not of 8 
and divinfty of Ch | 
truth and divinity of Paganiſm ; but becauſe he thought, 

that to embrace and protect it would be the moſt effectual 


norant ages, yet ſince the reſurrection of ! 


. which were neither great nor good. Many have thought, 
and with great appearance of reaſon, that all he did for 
Chriſtians and Chriſtianity flowed from motives of policy, 


. 


; not as if he was perſuaded of the truth 
Chriſtianity, any more than he was of the 


means of uniting mankind under his government. It is 
eertain too, that he was guilty of many private acts of a 


very atrocious nature; of which however we cannot expect 


to find any account in fathers or eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians. 
They thought every thing he was, or indeed could have 
been guilty of, abundantly atoned for, by the ſignal ſervices 


he did the church; and but to have mentioned ſuch flight 


things as mere immoralities, would, with them, have been 


deemed the gueſt ingratitude. 


Several epiſtles relating to eccleſiaſtical matters, written 
either by him, or in his name, are ftill extant; as are his 


ſeveral edits, as well concerning the doctrines, as diſci- 
pline of the church. Among theſe edicts is ſtill to be ſeen 


that noted one, by which he bequeathes to Sylveſter biſhop 
of Rome, and to his ſucceſſors for ever, the ſovereignty of 
Rome and all the provinces: of the weſtern empire. But 
this, though it. carries the name of Conſtantine, is mani- 


_ feſtly ſpurious; and though it might be of ſome uſe in ſup- 


porting the authority of the Roman pontiff in dark and ig- 
ters it bas been 


c. 7 * 


CONSTANTINE. „„ 
iven up, yer the 1 as a e tos bare el My,  - 
e defended. LS ; eee Ih 
© COOKE ( Sir N | r t to E ward vl. N 
was born at Giddy, or nome), K . Eſſex, about 1506,  - 
and deſcended Mack Sir Thomas Cooke, mayor of Lon . EE 
We cannot Bk the phice bf his ediicacde;; but k was jnb-... 
bably at Cambridge, as the. Oxford antiquary makes no 
mention of him. owever, he was ſuch an eminent maſter 
of the whole ele of arts, of ſuch 1 piety and good-'' 
nels, of fuck uncommon pradance in management of his 
own family, that thoſe noble perſons who had the charge of 
king Edward, appointed him to inſtruct that prince in learn- 
ing, and to form his manners. He lived in exile during _ 
the perſecution of Mary, but after Elizabeth's acceſſion re- 
turned home, and | PR £ the remainder of his Sys, in peace 8 
and honour at Gid = hall, where he died, in 1576. | 
Knowing, fays L , ar the ſexes ate equa, ind. tht Sos Wer 
women are as capable of learning as men, he inſtilled __ 
into his daughters at night, which he had taught the prince . 
in the day; being reſolved to have ſons by education, for 
fear he ſhould have none by birth, And he was remarkably *_ 
happy in chem; for they were learned above their ſex in 
Greek and Latin, and were eq af diſtinguiſhed by their 
virtue, piety, and good fortune. Idred v. was kg to 
the great lord Burleigh, Anne to Sir Nicholas Bacon, lord 
keeper of the great ſeal, Elizabeth to Sir John Ruſſel, ſon 
and heir of Francis earl of Bedford, and arine to Sir 
Henry Killigrewr. Thus, as Lloyd ſays, . his care was that 
his daughters might have complete men, and that their buſ- . 
bands might be happy in complete women; never promiſing, 2 
yet always paying, à great dowry. Very providently did he P. 6. 
ſecure his eternity, by leaving the image of his nature in his 
children, and of his Ting in his pupil. . He took . 3 
as the ſame author obſerves, more pleaſure to breed up ſtateſ- 
men, than to be one, Contemplation was his ſoul, privacy 
his life, and diſcourſe his clement. "Buſineſs was his Purga- | 55 
ut tory, an pee e e I "7 . 377. Ny: 
evera] witty nes of his are recorded; . 
p⸗ particularly. che he fol . os Tha — were three objects, 5 
g- before whom he coul not do amifs ; his prince, his con- 
en « ſcience, and his children. This facetious ſtory is like- * - 
en wiſe related of him, ® A Susdr knight, having ſpent a great 
« eſtate at court, and reduced himſelf to one park and a fine 
4 houſe i n SY: yas 0 ambitious to entertain * 1 8 
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VI.) "For that. pu ofe . he new | 8 his e 


| 4 we FN c at of arms and this motto Been them in large 

| 5 © en letters, OIA VANITAS. Sir Anthony pf 
* | « to read i it, deſired to know. of ms gentleman, w Wat, jog 
5 88 5 'OIA, who told him it” ſtood. for ommia,, wong 
8 rep ed he, & that, having made your. omnia. ſo itt AS, 1 


60 . you ſhyuld yet make e Ve. ſo 0 large.” 2 


J KE (Tuotas), born 5 Brajor ee in "Eſſex EY 
and. educated at_Felited-Ichool in che fame, county. 
| 15707 when Ren „he gave | the wofſd a à ver. 
li ion of bs Angrew 1 Keel. 8 Wotks, with "A 'Life 
he Author pref: ſed.” They were "dedit icated_ to the 
earl of Pembroke : : Who, being RES deli ghted | with the 
forward parts. 'of ko young a Writers | became A JEL. warm 
patron, to Pa SA. hi 
ation of * Heſiog, od, ” which be publiſhed | in. 172 


* =» 7 ; 
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Deorum,” of ée Terence.“ mg SEG Ae 
e Plautus,” but has only publiſhed 1555 


e bot? 758 8 hied. 55 
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grea y..diſtinguiſhed in the, political | world, Was ee 
EY Cooper; of A in 1 0 Southampton, 

art. by Anne, daughter of Sir Ant. Aſhley of Winborne Ste. 
Giles in the county of Dorſet, part. where. aß he. born 
* . % 22, 1621. Being a boy of uuf, arts, he was | 
IL. col.j26. ſent to Oxford at the age of 15, and admitted tted. a e 
| Collins's commoner of Exeter college, rm Dr. De. ſon, | 
Peerage, the rector of it. He is ſaid to have 
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Be. 
1 Dae . Pub 0 a tranſlation of 00 de _ 


8915 * e e als a drama ic write 7 and . 
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bard. Fry for 1 


1 about two years; and then removed t by Fein S- inn, Where 
' Wood, ibia. he applied himſelf with great vigour to the law, and e 
ui of the cially. that part. of it Which related, Ehiefy, 171 the (conf 
Shafteſbury, [FROM 92 the, * Hie wis 1 6 W e gry, 
„„ oh e We 2 
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Gloitef re, in. the, parliament which, met at Weſtmin- 
ſieſy \ eps ut was ſoon diſſolyed. q He ſeems ito 
have, been well go, b to, the king's ſervice 115 the begin- 
ning ol -the, civil war; for be repaized to the king at Oxford,. 
offered his aſſiſtance, a and projected a ſcheme, not for ſub- 
duing or, Fonqueting his country, but for redueing ſuch, as 
had FRET $6 :d or. miſtaken. their, duty, to his majeſty's 
obedience... Locke, in his memoirs of this extraordinary man, 
has rela —_ the matter, and his account, runs thus: . Being at 

« Oxford in the beginning of the civil war, for he was on 
« that 75 ide ſo long as he had 20 hopes to ſerve his country 
ee there, he was, brought to king Charles I. by the lord 

« F 1125 his friend, then Ae of ſtate, and pre- 

« ſented to ny, as s having £ ſomething to offer to his ma 3 
« worth, his, 12. deration, At this audience he a ne 
“ king, that he could put an end to the war, if his ae fo 

pe ed, and! would at Dian in it. The king anſwered, - 
that he Was. a very young man for ſo. great an undertake « 
| 27 5. e. ig, be, that will. not be he worle.. fas, 
ed * 125 the buſineſs... | 


to ths By | 
who 11 —.— in ſeeing now, after a year- : 
or two, that᷑ it ſegms, de be no nearer an end than it wass 
at rſt, and 1 20 be Weary of jt, I am very well. 
fatibed, would be glad to be in quiet at home again, if. 
they ce be;afjured, frees of of their, grievances,/ and - 
have th eir rights, ang liberties. ſecured to them. Tb *. 
am. ſatisfied, is the preſent temper generally through all. 
England, agd parpicy ularly in thoſe parts where my . | 
concerns lie. If therefore, your majeſty will empower 
me to treat with the parliament garriſons, to grant tem 
a full and general pardon, with an aſſurance that 2 general 
amneſty, arms being laid down. on both ſides, dhonid re- 
inſtate all things i in the ſame. poſture they were before te 
war, K 6 af a free og iy tors ſhould do what, more Io 
daine ne for the ſettlement of the nation. He. 
4 Wn he would 5 and try the experiment... - 
ry in. his own. country, and doubted not but the good 
ſucceſs he ſhould have there, would open him the gates of 
other adjoining garriſons, bringing them the news of peace 
a0 1 eh in laying down their arms. Being furniſhed - . 
with full pgwer according to his deſire, away he. goes. to 
Dorkaſhire, wh here be maneged 3 tresty with the garrifans .. 
of Pool, CS 1 OY r, and others; and was ſo 
i. . . « ſucceſsful 
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“ ſently marched into it, and gave the pillage of it to the 


% broken. All that he could do was, that he ſent to the 
< other garriſons, he was in treaty with, to ſtand upon their 
guard; for that he could not ſecure his articles to them. 
And ſo this deſign proved abortive, and died in ſilence.” 


ſoon aſter reduced all the ere parts of Dorſetſhire. This, 
and ſome other actions of the ſame nature might poffibly 


en 
Ch 


4 « ſucceſsful in it, that one of them was actually put into, 
< his hands, as the others were to have been ſome few days 
<< after, But prince Maurice, who commanded ſome of 
che king's forces, being then with his army in thoſe parts, 

e no ſooner heard that the town was ſurrendered, but he pre- 


- 


“ ſoldiers. This Sir Anthony faw with the utmoft difplea- 
« ſure, and could not forbear his reſentments to the prince, 
| F< ſo that there paſſed ſome pretty hot words between them; 
but the violence was committed, and thereby his deſign 


Sir Anthony was afterwards invited to Oxford by a letter 
from his Majeſty ; but perceiving that he was not confided 
he retired into the parliament quarters, and ſoon after went 
up to London, where he was well received by that party: 
& to which,” ſays Clarendon, © he gave himſelf up body 
& and ſoul.” He accepted a commiſſion from the parliament ; _ 
and, raiſing forces, took Wareham by ſtorm, Oct. 1644, and 


induce the above-mentioned hiſtorian to ſay, that he “be- 5 


gaged in a ſecret correſpondence ' with the friends of 


which fat in April 1660 3 and a reſolution being taken to 


JC 


106 


* 
. 


reſtore the conſtitution, he was named one of the 12 mem- 


bers of the; Houſe. of Commons, to PEE their invitation to 


the king. It was in performing this ſervice, that he had 


the misfortune to be overturned in a carriage upon a Dutch 


road, and thereby to receive a dangerous wound between the 


ribs, which ulcerated many years after, and was opened 


when be was chancellor. KEE 5 
Upon the king's coming over, he was ſworn of his ma- 


jeſty's moſt honourable privy-council. He was alſo one of 


the commiſſioners for the trial of the regicides ; and though 


the Oxford hiſtorian is very ſevere upon him on this occa- 


py 


ſion,” yet he is not believed to have been any way con- 


cerned in betraying or ſhedding the blood of his ſovereign. 
By letters patent, dated April 20, 1661, he was created baron 
Aſhley of Winborne St. Giles; ſoon after made chan- 


Rawlei | 
— 


0 


cellor and under- treaſurer of the Exchequer; and then one Vol. 11. 


of the lords commiſſioners for executing the office of high- 
treaſurer. ' He was afterwards made lord lieutenant of the 


col. 722. 


county of Dorſet Mao nh es Sr. 1672, created baron Coo- _ 


per of Pawlet in the county of Somerſet, and earl of Shafteſ- 


bury. | Nov. 4, following, he was raiſed to the poſt of lord 
high chancellor of England. He ſhone particularly in his 
ſpeeches. in parliament ; and, if we judge only from thoſe 


which he made upon ſwearing in the treaſurer Clifford, his 


» * x « & 


ſucceſſor 'Sir Thomas Oſborne, and baron Thurſland, we 
muſt conclude him one of the moſt accompliſhed orators this 
nation ever bred. The ſhort time he was at the helm, was 
a ſeaſon of ſtorms and tempeſts; and it is but doing him 


* —_ . 


juſtice to ſay, that they could not either affright or diſtract 


See theſe 
ſpeeches in 
Echard's 
Hiſt. of 
England. 


him. Nov. 9, 167 3, he reſigned the great ſeal, and with ſome 


n circumſtances, which the reader may like to hear. 


oon after the breaking up of the parliament, as Echard re- 5 
lates, the earl was ſent for on Sunday morning to court; as 
was alſo Sir Heneage Finch, attorney- general, to whom the 


ſeals were promiſed. As ſoon as the earl came, be retired 


with the king into the cloſet, while the prevailing party wait- 
ed in triumph to ſee him return without the purſe. His 
lordſhip being alone wich the king, faid, © Sir, I know you 
< intend to give the ſeals to the attorney-general, but I am 


“ (ure „ intended to diſmiſs me with con- 


« tempt.” The king, who could not do an ill- natured 


thing, replied; Gods ſh, my lord, I will not do it with 
any circurnſtance that may look like an affront.” '< Then, 


2 


* Sir,” fald the earl, 41 deſire your majeſty wil permit 
3 e # ; — 8 0 e nh „ TAY E 5 0 
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| met "(HEetts before you $5 tha iy eh, 25 end PO 
1 0 e U e To th ay 
readily” conſelited ; and the ea irl” entertain 7 85 he K ing wit on” 7 
news aid idivefting ofich, alf the Tety "aſh be Was to 
goto chapel,” Tube of to amüuſe the © *courtie is 3 
ceſſor, who he believed was upon the Tack, . for fe 51 he Thould | 
prevail upon the king to change his min nd. T At 97 al 8 


the carl came out of the cloſet, e Ne ana and {ſm 
ing, and went 'toge ther” to cliapet, Vain Turp 121 5 
them all: and ſonie ran . meats Feth . 05 75 of 


4 


ö York, that” all' his meaſures — 955 te 14 der ſermon | 
546 2: the earl wet ent home with the ſeals, and that evening, ing. 
n 5 Save cliem to the aftorney-general. nta 2 TY 
After he Had thus quitted the court, he e to make 
a, great- figure in parliament 7 his abi gs, bled | Him 2 : 
bung, anck he Was not of a nature to 15 Pi i „ the 
: rendlel Danby i introduced the teſt⸗ bill EY SALA 
Lords, which” was. vigorouſly 0 ppoled by t d he RP of Sha * 
Hiftory of ' bury ; who, if. we. may believe Att diſtinguiſhe Fen 
1 ol. & ſelf möre in this ſeſſion, than ever he bad « 7 5 . before... 
1. 4 oy This diſpüte occaſioned a prorozation and there en ued a, 
. teck of 1 15 months. When the parlfament met again, Feb. 
: 16, 1676 -7, the duke © en dee argued, that it ought” 
den dered : as diffolyed : the carl of ien Was of | 
the ſane Ker 5 e it wich ſo much warmth, 
that, 1 uke before -mentioned, the earl, of 


144111 


re and t e bord Farfon, he was ſent to the Tower; 
where he continued 1 3 months, thoug h | the. other lords, upon 
- = their fubiniſfion, were immediately diſcharged. When he 
was ſet at liberty, he managed the oppoſition to the earl 2 : 
Danby' s adminiſtration with ſuch, vigour and. dexterity, that 
it was found impoſſible to do any thing effecually 1 in parlia- 5 
ment, wikkiput changing the ſyitem. Which, then prevailed. 5 
The king, who deſifed nothing ſo much as to be eaſy, re- 
ſolved to make a change; diſmiſſed all the privy-council, at 
once, and formed a new one. This Was declared April 21, 
1679; and at the ſame time the carl of Shafteſbury was Ms ADs | 
Sir William poirited lord preſident, He did not hold, this .empl ſoyment 7 
Wl Sa, longer than Oct. the 5th following, He had drawn upon 
L 5 334. himſelf the implacable hatred of the "duke of Vork, by. Ca- 
dily promoting, if not originally i irventing, the project of, 
| an excluſion” bill : and therefore no wonder, if a. party. 
„ conſtantiy at work againſt him. Upon the kings 
ſummoning a parliament to meet at Oxford, March 21, 
1680-1, he Joined with l lords in A petition” to — 
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vent its meeting there, which. haweyer failed of ſucceſs... 
Ee was prgſentt at that parliament, and ſtrenuouſly ſupported 
the exeluhon, pull; büt-the duks ſoon, contrived to make him 
feel the weight; of his reſentment, For his lordſhip was ap- 
prehended ſor hugh. treaſon, July a, 168 1; and, after being 
examined by his, majeſty: in, council, was committed to the 
Tower, Where be remained upwards of four months. He 
was at length fried, acquitted, and diſcharged ; yet did not 
think himſelf; ſafe, as his enemies were now in the zenith of 
their power. He thought it. high: time therefore to ſeek for 
ſome place of retirement, where, being out of their reach, 
he might wear out the ſmall remainder of his life in peace. 
It was with, this view, Nov. 1682, he embarked for Hol- 
land; and arriving ſafely at Amſterdam, after a dangereus 
voyage, he took a houſe there, propoſing, to live in a man- 
ner ſuitable to his quality. He was; viſited by perſons of the 
firſt diſtinction, and treated with all the a re- 
ſpect he could deſire. But being ſoon ſeized by his old diſ- 
temper the gout, it immediately flew up into his ſtomach, 
and became mortal; ſo. that he expired Jan. 22, 1682-3, in 
his, 62d. year. His body was tranſported. to England, and 
interred, with his anceſtors. at Winborne; and in 1732; a2 
noble monument, with a large inſcription, was e by | 
Anthony cath of Shafteſbury, his great grandſon /4/ + 

5 W into any vindication of this noble per- 
ſonage; but we may mention it as his misfortune, that thoſe 
who were angry with him, hare tranſmitted to poſterity the 
hiſtory of the: times in which be lived, and of that gavern-. - - 
ment in Which he had fo large a ſhare : which may in ſome 
meaſure account for his making ſo. very unamiable a figure 
in hiſtory; and that, while his prodigious abilities ſtand con- 
feſſed by all, the goodneſs and integrity of his intentions are 
hardly acknowledged by any. It muſt alſo be allowed, that 
many arts and contrivances were ſet on foot by his enemies 
in his life-time to render his name odious and deteſtable. 
ee e e 
eides. and the parliament, to vilify the royal family in the 
moſt ſcandalous and barbarous manner, was paid by the mi- 
niſters to abuſe and defame the earl of "Shafteſbur „ This... 
he did in a 4to. pamphlet, intituled, “A Packet of Advices. 


& and, Animadverſioms, ſent from London. to- the Men of |, 


„ Shafteſbury,, which is of Uſe for all his Majeſty's Subjects 

© in 3 Kingdoms. Lond. 1676: and, what is 
remarkable enough, this abuſe is tranferred verbatim into 
the account given of him by the Oxford hiſtorian, He was l. H. 
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| alſo repreſented, as having had the yanity to expect to be 


choſen king of Poland; and this made way for calling him 

count Tapſky, alluding to the tap, which had been applied 
Aypon the breaking out of the ulcer between his ribs, when 
LY he was chancellor. It was alſo a ſtanding jeſt with the lower 
form of wits, to ſtyle him Shiftſbury inſtead of Shafteſbury... 
3 The author who relates this, tells us alſo, that when he was 
42. Chancellor, one Sir Paul Neal watered his mares with Ren- 
bid. p. 60. iſh and ſugar; that is, entertained his miſtreſſes. He is 
| ſuppoſed to have been a little intemperate in this way; and 

it is recorded, chat Charles II. who would both take liberties 

and bear them, once ſaid to the earl at court, in a vein of 
raillery and good humour, and in reference only to his amours, 

„ believe, Shafteſbury, thou art the wickedeſt fellow in 

my dominions: to which, with a low bow and very grave 

face, the ear] replied, May it pleaſe your majeſty, of a 

6e ſubject I believe I am;” at which the merry monarch . 
ara, / EOS 

p. 5. He married three wives. Anthony, his only ſon and ſuc- 
cedſſor, born of his ſecond wife, Jan. 16, 1651, was the fa- 
ther of Anthony, that nobleman of extraordinary parts and 
learning, whoſe hiſtory we ſhall relate in the enſuing article. 


COOPER (Ax THONY ASHLEY), earl of Shafteſbury, 
the celebrated author of the Characteriſtics,” was born 
Feb. 26, 1670-1, at Exeter-houſe in London. His father 
was: Anthony earl of ' Shafteſbury ; his mother lady Dorothy 
Manners, daughter of John earl of Rutland. He was born 
in the houſe of his grandfather Anthony firſt earl of Shafteſ- 
| bury, and chancellor of England, of whom we have ſpoken 
in the preceding article; who was fond of him from his 
birth, and undertook the care of his education. He pur- 
ſued almoſt the fame method in teaching him the learned _ 
languages, as Montaigne's father did in teaching his ſon 
Latin: that is, he placed a perſon about him, who was ſo 
thoroughly verſed in the Greek and Latin tongues, as to 
ſpeak either of them with the greateſt fluency. By this means 
lord Shafteſbury made ſo great a progreſs, that he could read, 
both theſe languages with eaſe, when but 11 years old. He 
began his travels in 1686, and ſpent a conſiderable time in 
Italy, where he acquired a great knowledge in the polite 
arts. This knowledge is very viſible through all his writ- 
ings; that of the ee Art of Painting” is more particularly - 
ſo, from the treatiſe he compoſed upon © The Judgement 
«of Hercules,” He made it his endeavour, while he was 
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compliſhment; for which reaſon he did not greatly affect 
tze company of other Engliſh gentlemen upon their travels: 
and he was remarkable for ſpeaking French ſo readily, and 
with ſo. good an accent, that in France he was often taken 


for a native. 


U pon his, retu 


* 


ſeat in parliament from ſome of thoſe boroughs, where his 


family had an intereſt ; but he deelined it, and purſued that 


ftrict courſe of ſtudy, which he had propoſed to himſelf, 
near five years. Then he was elected a burgeſs for Pool: 
and, ſoon after his coming into parliament, had an oppor- 
tunity of ſhewing that ſpirit of liberty, which he maintained 


rn to England in 1689, he was | offered a 


3 ice 
Abroad, to improve himſelf as much as pofible in every ae. 


to the end of bis life, and by which he uniformly directed 


his conduct on all occaſions. It was the bringing in, and 


promoting, The act for granting council to priſoners in 
“ caſes of high treaſon.” This he looked upon as import- 


ant, and had prepared a ſpeech in its behalf: but when he 


ſtood up to ſpeak it in the Houfe of Commons, he was ſo in- 
timidated, that he loſt all memory, and was quite unable to 
proceed. The houſe, after giving him a little time to re- 


cover his confuſion, called loudly for him to go on, when 


he proceeded to this effect: If I, Sir,” addrefling himſelf 


to the ſpeaker, „ who riſe only to give my opinion on the 


bill now depending, am ſo confounded, that I am unable 
to expreſs the leaſt of what I propoſed to ſay; what muſt 
the condition of that man be, who, without any aſſiſt- 


« . ance, is pleading for his life, and under apprehenſions of 


e being deprived of it? During this and other ſeſſions, in 
which he continued in the Houſe of Commons, he perſe- 
vered in the ſakne way of acting, always heartily concurring 


in every motion for the farther Ray of liberty: but the 


' buſineſs of attending regularly the Houſe of Commons, 


which in thoſe active times generally ſat long, in a few years 


ſo impaired his health, and he was naturally of a weakly 
conſtitution, that he was obliged to decline coming again 
into parliament, after its diflolution in 16939. 
Being thus at liberty, he went to Holland, where he ſpent 
his time in the converſation of Boyle, Le Clerc, and other 


learned and ingenious men, then reſiding in that country, 
whoſe acquaintance induced him to continue there above a 


twelvemonth. When he went to Holland, he concealed 


his name, as it is ſaid, for the ſake of being leſs interrupted _ 


in his ſtudies, pretending only to be a ſtudent in phyſic, 
and in that character contracted an acquaintance with Bayle. 
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Eknovn to him by his real name, 'he- contrived" to have Bayle 


Aſhley tat morning, Was preſſed - by him tolſtay; büt ex- 


in che end of the year following. The: French prof 


„ Soliloquy, or Advice to an Author, 


S > Þ "th * W pl oy : : * £ 
5 | 5 ; 


A little before his return to England, being willing to be 


invited to dinger by a friend, here he was told he” was to 
meet lord Aſhley. - Bayle aecidentally calling upon, lord 


cuſed himſelf, ſaying, I can by no means ſtay, for E fruſt 


bebe punctuab to an engagement, where I zm to frieet 
e Jord-Alhley.” The nest interview, as may be iniagine 4 
. occaſioned! ſome mitth;; and their intimacy rather increaſed 


than leſſened after the diſeovery, for they never ceaſed cor. 


reſponding to Bayleis death. During kis abſence in Hol- 
land, an imperfect edition of his “ Inquify into Virtue“ 
was publiſhed at London; (ſurreptitiouſly taken from a rough 


ne 


draught, ſketched when he was but 20 years df age. I 


+ -perſon, ho ſerved him thus unhandſdmely, was Toland; 


on whomche is ſaid tb have conferred many favoiirs. This 
the ſecond volume of the Characteriſtics. 3 
Soon after he returned to England, he became earl of 
dhafteſbury: but did not attend the Houſe of Lords, till his 
Friend lord Somers ſent a meſſenger to acquaint him with the 
buſineſs of the partition treaty, Feb. 17500-r. On the ac- 
ceſſion of queen Anne, he retired to his uſual courſe of ſtu- 
dying; and in the beginning of the year eee e 
made a ſecond journey to Holland, and returned to 10 d, 


© treatiſe was afterwards completed by him, and publiſhed in 


ets 
ſoon after having by their enthuſiaſtie extravagances male a 
great diſturbance throughout the nation, there were differ- 
ent opinions as to the methods of ſupprefling them, and 
ſome adviſed a proſecution. But lord Shafteſbury, who ab- 
horred any ſtep which looked like perſecution, apprehended 
that ſuch meaſures tended rather to inflame, than to cure 
the diſeaſe: and this oceaſioned his © Letter concerning En- 
« thuſiaſm, which he publiſhed in 1708, and ſent it to 
lord Somers, to whom he addreſſed it, though without the 
mention either of his own, or lord Somers's nate. Jan. 
1709, he publiſhed his“ Moraliſts, a "Philoſophical Rhap- 
4 or An Eſſay upon the Freedom of Wit and Humour.” 


The ſame year he married Mrs. Jane Ewer, youngeſt daugh- 


ter of Thomas Ewer, Eſq; of Lee in Hertfordlhire ; to 


whom he was related, and by whom he had an only fon, 


„ If 1710, tis 
1711, finding his health ſtill declining, he was adviſed to 


leave 


» 


Anthony the fourth earl of Shafteſbury 
7 


COOPER, =: 


aye. 4 TATE, climate. 
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the Wor 


ing up a. moſt ac de i et, of e pe or chis purpoſe, 


of 't completed the whole of his 

; writings Wich ke 8 2 ſhou Id 5 made public. The -_ 

. fiſt edition was, puh in 1711; but the mo re.complete = 

g and clezant TIPS, MY 55 las been the pi of all edi- 
tions ſince, Pr till 1213, immediately aftar 

f bis death. i hy : 15 Shafifbury intended nothing 

8 5 more for he ie, Jet 19 ſome of his letters were 

E printed . 5 1 Y everal Letters written by a 

- de noble Lord to. Joung 1 Nen at the Univerſit 1 and, 7 

* 1727 Toland 17050 fiel « Letters from the 

Þ « Shafteſbur y to R 9 ert Mole) orth, Eſq;.” Lord gn f 

, bury 15 aid * rad an ęſteem for ſuch of our div ines, 

1 thdugh he WR 0 order very ſeverely in general, as ex- | 

2 plained e 17 conformably 1 to his vm principles; - 

5 ad} it was under his particular inſpection, and with a preface 

ad of bis © own © 4 volume of Whichcar s ſermons 

b- was publiſſze d iy ang from copies, taken, as it is ſaid, in 

ed ſhort. and, a5 they e ivered from the pulpit. = 

Ire h But his principa Kud was with the writings of antiquity; : 

n and thoſe which he mo admired, were the moral works of 

to Xenophon, „Horace, the © Enchiridion of Epictetus, with 

the Arrian's Commentaries,” and Marcus Antoninus. From theſe 

= he formed to himſelf the plan of his philoſophy : and the idea 


which he framed to himſelf of philoſ in general, may be 
ft CE TE from — 10 SEMRTY : ds of his, SI 
adorefing bimſelf to a correſpondent, he fays,. Nor were 
© there ind <d any more than two real Aid philoſophizs.; 
« the one d erived from. Socrates, and paſſing into phe. old 
- © academic, 8 e pexipatetic, a ſtoic ;. the other derived in 
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time; 1 employeg 95 his. wridng MEL | 
edit tion⸗ . e firſt interſperſed thraugh 
| 95 y himſelf, aud deſigned under 


f his im dere j 5 0 he was at ins gf draw- 


"igri are till e 2 uſcript. In the three volumes 
iſtics,” 
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| © demi, it had no certain precepts, and ſo was att exerciſe 
of ſophiſtry, rather than a philoſophy. The firſt there- 


-< fore of theſe two philoſophies recommended action, con- 
| & f cernment in civil affairs, religion, &. the ſecond derided 
1 & All this, and adviſed inaction and retreat. And good rea- 
N | s fon: for the firſt maintained, that ſociety, right, and 
Þ wrong, were founded in nature, and that nature had a 
1q | - *« well-governed, and adminiſtered by one {imple and per. 
—_ “e fe intelligence. The ſecond again derided this, and 
3 e made providence and dame nature not ſo ſenſible as a 
8 < 'doating old woman. 80 the Epicurean in Cicero treats 
1 f | . < providence, Anus fatidica floicorum pb. The firſt there- 
A : fore of theſe philoſophies is to be called the civil, ſocial, 
$ Gen. DiQ. and theiſtic: the ſecond the contrary.” Every page of 
1 SHAFTES. lord Shafteſbury's writings ſhew him to have been a zealous 


BURY, Afſertor of the civil, focial, and theiſtic ſyſtem : and hence 

not. K. the whole of his philoſophy ſeems to have been the inculcat- 

Bf ing of theſe two principles, viz. that there is a providence, 

which adminiſters and conſults for the whole, to the abſo- 

'Jute excluſion of general evil and diforder, and that man is 

made by that providence a political or ſocial animal, whoſe 

conſtitution can only find its true and natural end in the pur- 

ſuit and exerciſe of the moral and ſocial virtues, Numerous 

| have been the adverſaries and anſwerers of lord Shaſteſbury 

and his principles: ſuch however has been his fate, that, 

while ſome, only captivated with his wit and humour, have 

highly extolled him for things delivered perhaps too freely, 
though bearing no relation to his philoſophy, and others on 

the oppoſite fide have been wholly employed in cenſuring 

theſe freedoms ; his real ſyſtem and opinions have in a man- 

1 ner been over-looked, or treated at leaſt as a viſionary 

* ſcheme of his own inventing, to idolize moral virtue: though 

they may be proved in every part to be in fa& no other than 

the concurring ſentiments of the beſt writers 'among the 
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COOPER (Tnomas), a learned Engliſh biſhop, was 
born at Oxford about 1517, and educated in the, ſchool ad- 
joining to Magdalen college; and, having made a great 
progreſs in grammar learning, and gained a high reputation, 

be was there elected firſt demi, then probationer in 1539, 
Athene and perpetual fellow the year after. He quitted his fellow- - 
Den.  . ſhip in 1546, being then married, as it is ſuppoſed ; and 
when queen Mary came to the crown, applied himſelf 0 : 
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Ait at Oxford.; He did this,-becquſe he was ſecretly inclined Alb. Orient 
to the Proteſtant religion; and therefore, upon the x5 en 
that queen, returned to his former ſtudy of divinity. March - 
: 1566+7, he took the degree of D. D. and about that time 
was made dean of, Chriſt- church. In 1569, he was made Ibid. 
dean of Glouceſter, and the year after biſhop of Lincoln. 
. Jann e bs. reached a ſermon at St. Paul's. Croſs, in 
vindication of the church of England, and its liturgy; to 
which an anſwer was ſent him by a diſaffected perſon; which 
anſwer Strype hath printed at- length in his Annals of the 
Reformation.“ Fn 1577, the queen ſent him a letter to Vol. II. p. 
put a ſtop. to thoſe public exerciſes, called! Propheſyings, 793: 3 
in his dioceſe. Theſe propheſyings were grounded upon 1 5 
Cor. xiv. 31. Le may all propheſy one by one, that al! 
may learn, and all may be ee e were ſet 
on foot in ſeveral parts of the kingdom about 1571; and 
conſiſted of conferences among the clergy, for the better 
improving of themſelves, and one another, in the knowledge 
of ſcripture and divinity; but in 1577 were generally ſup- 
preſſed, on account of their being Tatts ſeminaries of pu- 
ritaniſm. In 1584, he was tranſlated to the biſhopric of Stripes 
Wincheſter ; whick dioceſe abounding greatly with Papiſts, — $6 
he. petitioned the privy-council to ſuppreſs them, and among . 
other methods propoſed, “ that an hundred or two of obſti- 
<< nate recuſants, luſty men, well able to labour, might by 
* ſome convenient commiſſion be taken up, and be ſent into 
Flanders as pioneers and labourers, whereby the country 
e ſhould be diſpurdened of a company of dangerous people, 
and the reſt that remained be put in ſome fear“. 111 Vol. 
This reyerend and holy biſhop, as Wood calls him, upon II. F. 44% 
the diſcovery of William Parry's treaſon, put out an order 
of prayer and thankſgiving for the preſervation of the queen's 
life and ſafety, to. be uſed in the dioceſe of Wincheſter z _ © 
and Nov. 17, 1588, preached at St. Paul's Croſs, that be- 
ing a day of public thankſgiving, as awell for the queen's ac- 
ceſſion, as for the; victory obtained over the Spaniſh armada. 
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vas He died at Wincheſter in April 1594; and was buried in the 

d- cathedral there. Over his grave, which is on the ſouth-ſide 

eat of the choir, was ſoon after laid a flat marble; with a Latin 

on, inſcription in peo An erſfrdd ee 

30 is writings wete, 1. “ The Epitome of Chronicles from 
W- the 17th Year after Chriſt to 1540, and thence to 1560. _, 
and The two firſt parts of this Chronicle,” and the beginning of 
ro I the third; as far as the” 15th yeat cher Chriſt, wars com» =» 
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8 lying (1 Gdoper finiſhed 2285 
8 iſhed it under the title title vf «Cooper! Chrotitole, 
running title of We Ern ſecond . $6 
«.'Chrohicle.”” R faulty edition of this Week wen 
turreptitiouſly in 1550 ber that 5 15505 
viſed and orrelted. 7 Cooper, 2. 
„ Romame & Britannieæ, "Rig and «Yi —— egg 
„ toxicum & Poetieum, 1565, folio, - This Dictlonaty 
| was" ſo much "eſteemed © by” een Elizabeth, that ſhe en- 
At. Oxon- deavvüred, as Wood tells us, to Promote tine Aucher ferit 
„ HU church as high as ſhe Could, It is an e 5 
vs art, of e Biblioteca liotæ, Eliot's Libra rary '6r DiAionai 
ELIOT. — nted in 11; or, as ſome think, it is taken ôut of * 2 
rt Stephens's “ Thefaurus E e ” rand (e. Friſii 
Lexicon Latinò- Teutonieum.“ . % A brief Expoſitiön 
4 of ſuch "Chapters of the Old Teitäment as uſually ute 
read in the Church at Common Prayer, v2 tho Sundays 
«thro mp the props TIN t A gg at 
„ Lincein, 1 575,” 8vo. 1880, i4to. 
6. © An Aas sg don "to? e ' People xE Er Ha, wherein 
<< re anfwered not onty the ſlanderoùs Uritruths, reprösch- | 
C fully uttered by Martin,” the Eibeller, put allo many ocher 
ec erimes by ſomne of bis Brood, objected generally ugalnſt 
e All Biſheps and we Chief ef the Clergy, purpoſely ko de- 
„ face und diſetedit the preſent 8tate of the Chüreh, 1850 3 
Ibid, tO. This was an e e ap Henry's b66ks'a 
tte eſtabkſhed church, publiſfed under the name of uutin 
8 Mar-Prelate. Ap Heni Zorhischib'of Puritans, replied to the 
Soy and biſhop's book, in two ladicrduspamphile intituled, Ha“ 
ths 4 * 862 owl Work for a Copper ?” and «© More Work for a 
0 5 Zoope r. 1 
Abe * of this vllnop bas Wen Teppefented an 
Balei eker 42 nrrey light by ſeveral writers. *Ofe ſtyſes him-a very 
illuſt. learned man; e oquent” and well acquainted with the Eng- 
Goodwin de lifh and Latin languages. Another ſa „chat he Was a wan 
Præſulibus. of great gravity, learning, and holineſs life. | He Was, 
Ath. Oxon: 2 75 arge, « furniſhed with all' kind ef learning, almdſt 
| ond all his eontemporaries; afd not only adorned the 
2 pu pit with his ſermons, but Alſo the Eommbriwealth'bf 
earning with his writings.” © Of him,” "ſays: a 
| Hairingion [ 4. «IT can 7 'mvcd, and . a0 him 


“A brief. Survey of the State 25 Ing a Chara 
"us 2 bis Church 2 75 veen tos» Chr ole? 
4 Elizabeth nd Ku Jmet 's 5 de. e 4 


# great wrongs, FI thauld fay nothing: for he was indeed 
alp terend man, very. well learned, exceeding induſtrious; 
4 and; which wens in thoſe days counted a great praiſe ti 
him, and 2 ebief eauſe af his ;preferment;: che wrote that 
& fgreat Dictionary that yet bears his name. His life in Ow» 
and was very commendable, and in ſome ſurt ſaint- like ; 
* for, if it is ſaint-like $0 live unreprovable, to bear a croſs 
e patiently, o fargive great injuries freely, this man's ex- 
ample is ſampleleſs in this age He martied' a wife at 
Oxford, by vbom he Had :two daughters; but he was not 
happy with her, ſhe proving:-unfaithful te bis bed. The 
. whole:univerſtty,” Sir John Harrington tells us, $:in.re- 
«:yerezice. of the inan, ont indignity of the matter, offered. 
6 pw in ber from him by public authority, and fo to 
Leet chim free, being the innocent party: but he would by 
% nomeans agree thereto, alledging be ikuew his own infir- 
6 am be 5 not __ 2 5 bars 
and marry again, he would not charge chis conduct wi 


COOPER (Samnverr), an eminent Engliſh; painter, was 
born in: London in x609, and bred; under the care and dif- 
eipline of Mr. Hoſkins, his uncle: but derived the moſt 
eonſiderable advantages from his obſervaticins on the works 
of Man Dyek, inſomuch that he vas commonly ſtyled the 
Van Dyek in little. His pencil was generally confined to a 

e indeed below that part he was not alwyays ſo 
ſucceſsful as could he wiſhed. But for a face, and all the 
dependencies of it, namely, the graceful and becoming air, 
the ſtrength, relievo, and noble ſpirit, the ſoftneſs and ten- 
der:livelineſs of: fleſh and blood, and the looſeneſs and gentle 
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management of the hair, his talent was; ſo extraordinary, : 


in Wh chat, for the hondur of our nation, it may without vanity 
ty be affirmed, he was at leaſt equal to the moſt: famous Ita- 
* lians; and that hardly any one of his predeceſſors has ever 
an been able to ſhew ſo much perfection in ſo narrow a com- 
„ das. The high prices his works fold: at, and the great 
oft eſteem: they were in at Rome, Venice, and in France; were 
the abundapt proofs. of: their great worth, and extended the fame 
bf of this maſter throughout Europe. He ſo ſar exceeded: his 
Mn waſter and uncle;Hoſkins, that the latter became jealous uf 
5 him; and finding that: the court was better. pleaſed with kis 
nephew's petformances than with his, he took him into 
partnerſhip with him. His jealouſy inereaſed, and he, diſ- 
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y; as he did, moſt of che buſineſs of that time beſoke 


= He drew Charles II. and his queen, the ducheſs of Cleve- 


land, che duke of York, and moſt of the court: but the 


two "moſt famous pieces of his were thoſe of Oliver Crom 
well, and of one Swingfield. The French king offered 150l. 
for che former, but could not have it: and Cooper carrying 
the latter with him to France, it was much admired- there, 
and introduced him into the favour. of that court. He like- 
likewiſe did ſeveral large limnings in an unuſual ſize” for the 


court of England; for which his W received a. enen 
| during her life from the crown. 


Anſwerable to Cooper's abilities inp „ was: bis ein 
fin muſic; and he was reckoned one of the ry luteniſts, 
as well as the moſt excellent limner, of his time. He ſpent 
ſeveral: years of his life abroad, was perſonally. acquainted 
with the greateſt men of France, Holland, and his own 
country, and by his works more univerſally known in all 
parts. of chriſtendom.. He died at London in 1672, aged 
53, and was buried in Pancras: church in the fields; where 
there is a fine marble monument ſet over him, with a Latin 
inſcription upon it. | 
He had an elder 1 A e 8 ah toge- 
ther with him, was alſo brought up to limning by Hoſkins, 
their uncle. Alexander performed well in miniature; and 
going beyond ſea, became limner to Chriſtina, queen of 

weden, yet was far exceeded by his brother Samuel. He 
_ alfo did landſcapes in water colours extremely well and Was 
| accounted an admirable tine onal 3 5 


Anecdotes - COOPER. (Jon Gu.exr, Efa;), of . in 
of Bowyer,, Nottinghamſhire, was the ſon of a gentleman of fortune 


b Nichols 


and family. After paſſing through Weſtminſter-ſchool un- 
der Dr. Nichols he became fellow-commoner of: Frinity. col- 
lege, Cambridge, and reſided two or three years. Soon af- 
terwards he married Miſs Wright, daughter to-the recorder 

of Leiceſter, and ſettled at his family ſeat. He died in 
April 2769, after ſuffering a long and excruciating: illneſs 

arifing from the ſtone. Beſides the © Life of Socrates,” 


| (firſt -publiſhed in 1757, which may be conſidered as is 
magnum 


opus, and in compiling which he was ſupplied: with 

authorities by his learned friend Mr: Jackſon of Leiceſter) 

Cooper was author of . Curſory Remarks on Warburton's 

new Edition of Pope's Works; occafioned by that mo- 

* dern Commentator's injurious Treatment, rag one of his 

825 1 3 on 8 of the Autbor of Lit 
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«Life of 8 In z Letter to a Friend, 11517 Os FE: 
He wrote ſome numbers of the periodical 85 
The World; was author of Fs Vert. [ak or che 
% Nunnery Parrot, an Herdie Poem in four Cantos,” 2 
< ſeribed to the Abbeſs of Dν,łA, tranſlated, from the? 
« French of Monſ, Greſſet, and publiſhed a volume of 
„Poems on ſeveral Subjects, 2760 gro and reprinted. 
in the ſecond volume of ( Dodſley's Fugitite Pieces. “2 
His elegant Latin epitaph: on an infant ſon, who died 75 5 
day after he was born 2749 is printed in 5 Gent. Mag. 27 | 
P. 486% with a whimſicap 3 tranſlation. 4: A” Fall 
Advice to his Son, 'by:Cogy Goppers. is in the 3d volume 5 
Pearchꝭs Collection. On ppearance of the Letters 
% on Taffe” it was obſerved, bas ee genius ſeem--Literary 
& ed to ſhine more in deſcription: than in definition; that ben, 5 
had möre of imagery than of ſpeculation; chat his ima-- f 
< gination was the ſtrongeſt talent of his mind, and that, 
64 jf he rhad not attempted: to offer any thing new on the, 
4 ſub was + of Faſte, he was always ſo entertaining, ſpirited. 
ſplendid in his diction, that the reader who is not in- 
« Ay him, cannot fail of being pleaſed and divert- 
de ed: Mr. . fav is NOPE (199) Or 1 of 
Leiceſterſhire: 7 


. COPERNICUS 8 an * 5 

was barn at Thorn in Pruſſia, Jan. 10, 14/2. He was 
taught the Latin and Greek languages at home, and after- 
wards ſent to Cracovia, where he ſtudied philoſophy. and 
phyſic. His genius in the mean time was naturally 3 =_ 
mathematics, which he purſued through all its ng, NT 
labouretl perſpective particularly; and applied himſelf alſo to, 
painting, in which he is ſaid to havę made ſuch a progreſs,. - 

as to have drawn a very good picture of himſelf by the help. 

of a looking - glaſs. He had formed a 1 to trayel, 

and began to meditate 2 journey into Italy: and a traveller, 

who ſet out in queſt of natural knowledge, . — as he 
juſtly imagined, be able not only barely to ſhadow out or 

give a rough draught, but exactly to delineate every thing he 

met with that was worthy of bis notice. This was his mo- 

due, and à good one too, :far cultivati ng, as he did, the art. 

| of painting. He ſet out for Italy when he was 23; but ſtaid 

at. Bononia ſome time, for thei ſake of being with the cele- p 
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75 40 Un affiſtartt is im 


cen dens 


f 3 1 
making obforvations. T eee 
Ne paffed t Rome, where he no ſooner arrived: thin he was 

Fer conſidered as not inferior to the famous Regiomonꝰ 
5 p ied, if fhort; ſo great a re ang: thatihe - 
choſen profeſlo: of mathenitics,. whi taught witk 
cn applauſe a long time m chat city, He aſomate Wine | 
aſtronomical: efervartons' hee About 350007 - 1125. 
ere to his 6wn ceuntry {ime years after; he 45080 | 
50 apply Mis vat Kdcwiedss in /rivarhenatios; to cutrect the = 
Ff aſtfonoiny which prevailed. He - could not per- 
40 himſelf; but that the vaſt machine of the-world; formed 
by an al- wife and all-powerful ay muſt be leſd embar- 


re and irregular, than that ſyftem ſuppoſed. Ee ſet hin- 
def chereſore ts eoll6Rt an the dess which had been writer 
3 N and aſttonemers; ald to examine all the was 


theſes they had e od Gor the ſolution of the va 
nds phanôtieng dfithe heavens: to try iſ a mort fſmetri⸗ 
enk order and eonfiitution-of tie parts of the world culd not 
be 3 and # möte juſt and exquiſite hatmony in its 
5 eſtabfie, than what the aſtronomers of thoſe tinte? 
W eaſily ace But of 1 theif hypotheſes, .noke pleaſed 
him ſo well as that of the Pythagoreans : which ade the 
fun the center of the ſyſtem, and the earth to move, not only 
wund the ſünz But reund its own axis alſo... He! th, 
diſcerned much beautiful order and proportion in thing and 
that all that Efnbarraſs and perplokity from epicycles and er- 
centrics, whith attended che Piolemaic Webs } would 
hers be Entirely Femoved; © 4 ORD ©. 5 
This ſyſteif hen he by to ebnſider and 90 as 
when hé Was about 35. He employed himſelf in cuntem- 
-- plating the Phe nome na 55 in mathematical culcula-- 
. tions; ih examining the Gbſervations of the ancients 5 i 
making new obſervations of hib own: and after.more than 
20 Fears, ehief y ſperit in is manner, he brought his ſolteine 
to perf 1220 eftabliſhed that ſyſtem of the world; which 
Ses by Hs thine; and is How univerſally received. This 
Fe performed in a work; intithled, De Revolutignibus Or- 
bfum CHeftiuin :” Which Work, though he had emploged 
fo wuch parns and time about; arid had finiſhed at laſt to his 
mind, be Was pet, as he tells us in his preface to it; me 


What afraid t Finch. * Fhave long doubted with: myſelf,” 


fps he, * whether I ſhould venture my Commentaries upon 
« the motion of the earth abroad; whether it would not be 


Y R a tt this velpect Allo, who 
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. 


net, 38 Wight 
| 42 fervir d'exemple 3 tout le monde.” This. revival ire Bute 


WP: 


dre FICSS 


- Teri not ning: 118 00 „ whic is the ow la Horace 
| bored but almoſt bus times nine years. e 
boweveg, by che impoxtunity of: his friends, he was prevalled 


upon to let it come out; but a copy of it was no ſooner 


brought te him, than he. was preſently ſeized with 2 violent 
eſſaſion of, blood, which put an end to his — | 

= hen ready; te impute this ſudden chan 
| all bes ls lang embed @ good fate; of health tothe anxiety 
and tersors be Vhs undsg from tbe. offence, which he knew - 
be ſhould give to che bigotted pars of his countrymen. who = 
ae always. ſure to decry. bat is new, ee it he ever. ſp 
reaſo pens and, to perſecute the authors 
ofi. novelties to the utmoſt of their power. Much of this 
_ wages: 2 doubt, Na have felt, if death had nog inter- 
cepted him; for, os Gaſſendus tells us, bis work was ſcaxcely 


0 


4 a þ when, 5 l SEL ſchoolmaſter.of Elburg, at the oy 


4 ught-him upon the 4 
i 3 ang ridiculed. his —— 


4 cerning ene f the: earth” He died May 24. 


aged, 79 / 
ry 8 men bad been made canon of. Worms 


by his mother's bs er Lygas W Vagelrodius, who was biſhop 
Re was not only the greateſt, of aſtronomers, 
2 9 1 puh . in geber parts of: ſcience and lęarn- 
the Greek and Latin tongues: 


E 72 1 innocence of man- 
Pao for 16 pattern 10 al the world; qui 


Bythagorig ſyſtem by age wy gave occaſian, ſays !* 


ndus, to our countryman Gilbert to frame his mag- Sener. _ 
n. this principle, that In vit. Co- 
Wiebe and 9 bodies ariſes Pern - p. 332 · 


10 3 which 1 1 


| Ger —— ts earth round. its axis. While Co- 
pernicus cb reviving this: {ytems. and labouting to explain 
and eſtabliſh it, ſome of his friends objected, that ſuppoſing 


it true, viz. ſuj poſing the ſun at reſt in the centre, and the | 1 


earth moving xbund i i, the planet Venys muſt needs under- 


go the fame 35:0 with the” moon: to whom he i is faid to 


have replied, ofterity would probably diſcover that it 
* gd ſo.“  'Fhis prophecy hp was fulfilled by the famous 
ot 495 © a 4 
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_ BS [2 Gililes 3 1 8 feſt made the/diſcovery 3 8 
ies and thereby wonderfull 'confirined the Seen 
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m : for Which, however; he Was throw in into. priſon b 
ope Urban VIII. and not ſuſfered to comè dut rl he ha 
recanted his opinion ; that is; till he had renounced the teſti- | 
mony of his Tate. This ſhews us, that the apprehenſi ons 
of die, which Copernicus expected from the'nov 
5 bis ſcheme, was not without A reaſtnable foundation. 


CcoRAM (Cap 


* 
* 751 7 5 
2 2, e 


t. Tncnsgs), wes born about 1666, bred 
_  $o'the ſea, and ſpent the firſt part of his life as maſter' of a 
veſſel trading to dur colonies, © While he reſided in that part 
of the metropolis” which is the common reſidende of ſea. 
Faring people, buſineſs often obliged him to come early into 
the city and return late; when he had frequent occaſions of 
_ ſeeing young ehildren-expoſed; through the indigence or cru- 
| elty of their parents. This excited his com eule ſo far, that 
he projected the Foundling Hoſpital; in which humane de- 
"BY 728 he laboured 17 years, Nod at laſt by his ſole ap - 10-9 
© obtained the royal charter for it. He Ids highly inftrumen- 
dal in promoting another good deſign, viz, the procuring a 
bounty upon naval ſtores imported from the colonies ;' and | 
was eminently concerned: j in ſetting on foot the colonies of 
Georgia and Nova Scotia,? His laft charitable deſign, which 
he lived to make ſome p rogreſs 3 in, but not to compleat, as 
| a ſcheme for üniting the Indians in North America, mor 
cloſely to the Britiſh intereſt, by an eſtabliſhment for the 
education of Indian girls. Indeed he ſpent a great part of 
his life in ſerving the public, and with ſo total a diſregard to 
his private intereſt, that towards the latter part of it he was 
| himſelf ſupported by the voluntary ſubſeriptions ef publics 
ſpirited perſons; at the head of whom was that truly amiable 2 
| and benevolent prince Frederic, late prince of Waſes. 
This fingular and memorable man died at bis lodgings | 
near Leiceſter Square, March 29, 1751, in bis 84th year; 
and was interred, + purſuant to his defire, in the vault under mit 


4 


5 
- >» 


f the chapel of the oundling Hoſpital, where the followin 
inſcription perpetuates his mem . as e s por = 
888 his boneſt Farne 1 


| 3 whoſe . will never want a 178 . 

ſo long as this Hoſpital ſhall ſubſiſt, 2 5 70 . 

0 FO: 1668, a Man eminent in "that moſt eminent 
Ie the Love of {Ong 


3 | "led 
* e wes 2 ” » , * 3 15 
- 1 * ; 4 bY,” AR 
” 1 x * 
4 Ld : 


— * 0 R A M!“ 
| Ninde' "OPM: to Mg private Fortune, 4a refuſing | 
any Opportunities of increaſing it, his Time and T e 
"vere continually employed i in Endeavours to promote *. 
public Happineſs 
- both in this Kingdom and elſewhere, particularly | 
in n the Colonies of North America; and his 3 
were many Times crowned with the deſired Succeſs,” His 
unwearied Solicitation, for above Seventeen Years together, 
(v which would have baffled the Patience and I nduſtry of any | 
Man leſs zealous in doing Good) 
and his Application to Perſons of Diſtinction of both Sexes, 
| "OE at-Length the Charter of the 5 
(bearing Date the 15th of October, 17390) 
Fox Tux MainTzxANce anD EDUCATION - 
or ExposeD 'AnD DESERTID Fou CHILDREN, _. 
þy which Thouſands of Lives may be preſerved to the 
Public, and employed in a frugal and honeſt Courſe of 
N He died the 29th of March, 1751, in the 
| Pros Year of his Age, poor in worldly Eſtate, rich in 1808 
| N 3 was WIGS; at his own Delve, f in e . 
ef : ; underneath this Chapel; * 


"cl [the firſt here depo ited) 5 
2 hi Faß end thereof; many of the Cres 1 
and other Gentlemen attending the Funeral, to do . 
| Honour to his Memory. N 
Nesder thy Action will ſhew whether thou art ſincere 
in the Praiſes thou may ſt beſtow on him; and if thou haſt 
Virtue enough to commend his Virtues, forget por wg 
ode g alſo the 8 ATT aa of worth 8 


'CORBET: ( Ridwann), an ingenious poet, 3 dats 
of the church of England, was ſon of Vincent Corbet, ang 
born at Ewell in Surry, towards the end of the reign of Kg: Brig 
queen Elizabeth. He was educated at Weſtminſter ſchool, 
and ſent from thence to Oxford in 1598, where he was ad- 
mitted of Chriſt church. He took the degrees in arts; and 
afterwards entering into holy orders; became an eminent 

reacher. His wit and eloquence recommended him to 
James I, who made him one of his chaplains in ordinary; 
and, in 1620, promoted him to the deanery of Chriſt church. Ibia. 
He was at this time D. D. vicar of Caſſington near Wood- 5 uns ack 
ſtock in Oxfordſhire, and prebendaty in the church of Sarum. ® 
In 1629, he was preferred to the ſee of Oxford; and, in 
1632, tranſlated to that of Norwich. In his younger years 
11 wrote ſeveral pieces of poetry, but with no deſign to pub- 
; and we 85 from 0 pany then, Tan te took 9 
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De Cerbet, on the darth, of prince: N _ 
e died July 28, 1635 ang; Was; buried in pong wag cathedral of 


| Norwich; | Wood ſays,.that (c hg was; conſterated biſhop of 


a DN Oord, though in ſome reſpects ———— 5 


. r 


that © upon reprinting 


forgeries 
ner. Now, though ws would not inſinuate, by any means, 
that Mr. Anthany Wood was a Papiſte yet it is. — known, 


falſe one, bas never been agreeable to 


but the ground of this cenſutre does not appeat. 


poet toq light for, and inconſiſtent with, that of a. biſho 7 
to which we ſball: further add, that-Corbet bas, in one of his 


poems, treated ſome of the- ſuperſtitions, oſ the Roman Ca- 


tholies, - their vencratien oſpecially for teliques, anch the many 
practiſed in that for nas ogy in a * ludicsous man- 


that ridicule exerted in matters of 1sligion, een àgainſt x 
perſans of his. great 
zeal and piety ; and this, it is not I night Sake 
him think ee not n cee tor a biſhop. | 

After his death, a cb 1 pogrus-w3s publiſhed, 
under the title of & Poetica ſtromata, ſtromata, 1647-8, 8yo; and 


another edition of them in 2 thin L210. in 1672, dedicated 


to Sir Edward Bacon, of Redgrave-ball in Suffolk. Aſter 
the dedicationcollows an advertiſement, wherein we are told, 
& poems, diligent ſearch was made 
<< -to-perfect them, which were very imperAly; printed: be- 
fare j and that, though in this edition there are hut few 
new poems, yet we: may; find many af them more perfect 
c than before: for. in ſom there are ſix, and. in others four, 
« and in many, two lines added from perfecter copies, which 
were left out in the former-amprefſion,”* | As theſe poems 
are but ſeldom to be met with, we will give our reader a 
fample of them in ſome verſes adgrelled to his ſon Vines 
while a child; for he had married Alice the daughter of Ds. 


Leonard Hutton, vicar. of Flower in Northamptonſhire, by 


Wood, &c. e ke had this ſon, named alter his eee 


Wust 1 mall 17 * none can tell; | 


I with thee, in, before all weak, 0 
| Both bodily and ghoſtly health. | 


Nor too much wealth, nor wit, come. to Ty 
So much of either might u chee. 1 
= 1 with thee 2 not for — . 

1 £b4S V Ne 


know not 5 Fhare is 4 


Some have 
ſurmiſed, that the hiſtorian, might think the character of, a 
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I wil thes at t mothes's graces, 
Thy father's fomunes, and bis — 
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e ces bins, +. hs pt 1 Th Eten 


Node build ongibus to eee, ova 
To keep thee, not in doing many ay We : „ K 


b Oppteftons, bur from fuffering ___ + „ 


fi r ARES 4 
e nor contentious day: ĩ?ĩx“i“ 


And ven hy ub and bod bn, > Ley: l n 
; 5 


5 n „ 
an eme, edit. 2672, page 35· 
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was bor at F a town of Bologna, in 1 56g: 
firſt / inſtruſtor 2 rae Sirnorrgll; A ſinger in the pope 
chapel z: hut his-genius leading him to prefer ſecular to ec- 
cleſraſtica muſic, be afterwards became n diſciple of Baſſanĩ, 
who excefled in that of compoſition, which Corelli 
apays delighted in, aud made it the buſineſs of his life o 


culti vaten It is preſumed that he was taught the organ: 


nevertheleſs, hed panty - propenſity to the violin, on 


Hift. of Mu. 


3 = famous tnufician of wes | 


fic, IV. 308, 


which he made ſo — — that ſome have not ſeru- | 


pled to pronounce him then the firſt perſormet on it in tha 
world,” About 16% his curioſity led him to if Paris; 
but, «he jealous tempet᷑ of Bully not brooking ſo 5 

ue. ſom Ae to Rome. In 1680, he viſited 


wide e nn ee his at Rome, be 1 
of rardinal ni; and is faid to 


under the. - patronage 
ban pike * academy held at the cardinab's pa- 


Here it was that Handel be. 


w 


: _ 
of Handel, intituled & Þ Trans: de] Tempo, was per- 


farmed: 1 was in a ſtyle fo new and 


th as 2 WAS So hat the an hor: 


and original harmonies, and the father of a 3 Aa 1 


noble and grand, than elegant and pathetic. H died at 


Rome in 1713, aged almoſt 60; and was buried in the 


church of the Retunda otherwiſe called the Pantheon ; 


where, for many years after his deceaſe, he was commemo- 
rated by a ſolemn muſical performance, on the anniver 


5 dis temper, and the modeſty of hig x 


Ka; 


c. p. 340. 


of his death. He. died: 

with a large and valuable collection of pictures, of Which 

be was _ | 

- patron cardinal Ottoboni;y Who however, while he referved 
the pictures to himſelf, had the generaſity to diſtribute the 
money among the relations of the teſtator. 


dae laid down his eee and, being afked: the reaſon, 


of about 6000 A bich, 


nately fond, he bequeathed to his friend and 


Corelli is ſaid to have been remarieaite for 8 mildneſs of 
portt ent; [yet to have 

"had a quick ſenſe of the reſpect due his is e as 
ſite performance. Cibber relates, that When 
playing a ſolo at cardinal-Ottoboni' r 
dinal and another perſon engaged in-miſeourſe, pen Which 


gave for anſwer, that he feared the muſic might in 
converſation. That he was alſo a man of humour and 
pleaſantry, the following ſtory ſeems to indicate. Strunck, 


2 German muſician, 'and ſilſed particularly on the violin, 
being at Rome, made it his | buſineſs to ſee Corelli. They 


had an interview, converſed, and obliged each other. with 


performing on their inftruments. © Strunck, on a ſudden, 


put the violin out of tune; yet, applying it to its place, 
played with the utmoſt dexterity; upon i it: chat is, he attem- 
pered the diſſonances, occaſioned by the mis - tuning, with 
ſuch amazing ſkill and readineſs, that Corelli cried out in 


broken German, I am called Areangelo or nel, 
+. but you, Sir, let me tell Jou, are an arch- devil. 


| of his muſicy. —_ recur to Kg g r ben 


They, who would know. more of Corelli, but eſpecially 
ns, as quo 
above. 55 . Bs $2. 9 n tk. 41 ** 55 55 * 32 8 5 ; 
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+ CORN ARO PREY a Vevetian of — e, 
and memorable for. having lived to an extreme age: ſor he 
was more than 100 years old at the time of his death, which 


happened at Padua \ in 1565. Amongſt other little perform- 


ances, be left behind him a piece, intituled, “ De Vit 


Sobriæ Commodis, that is, Of the Advantages of a 


1 temperate Life: of which we will here give fome ac- 
counts not only: becauſe. it N — malte the Jits 


e f TD a" 
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* 
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haracter of Cornaro, 2 fern poſſibly be or — 

1 — dle the: Sons en, or chief 4 rg 55 1 
co.conibin good eating. 

7 way moved, it ſoc, to cotnpoſs-this kale piece, 4 

wan and for the benefit oſ ſome ingenious young men, 

for Fr he had à regard who, baving'/long'fſince loſt their 

parents, and ſeeing him e We old, in a fine florid 

ſtate of. health, e ; Aa to know of him what it 

was that enabled him to preſerve, as he did, a ſound mind 

in a ſound body, te ſo extreme an age. He eſeribes to them 

therefore his Whole manner of living, and the regimen he 

| had always purſued, und was then purſuing. He tells them, 

that, when he was: young, he was very intemperate ; that 

this intemperance ha brought upon him many and grievous | 

| diſorders z that from the 35th to the goth year of his age, 

? he ſpent bis nights and days in the utmoſt anxiety and pain; 

| and that, ih ſhort, bis He as Rory a burden to him. The 

© phyſicians however, as he relates, notwithſtanding all the 

L vain and fruitleſs efforts which they had made to reſtore 

J him, told him, that there was one medicine ſtill remaining, 

i 


which had never been tried, but which, if he could but 
vail with himſelf to uſe with perſeverance, might free im 
in time from all his complaints: and that was a regular and 
temperate way of living. They added moreover, that un- 
leſs he reſolved: to apply inſtantly to it, his caſe would ſoon 
become deſperate; and there would be no hopes at all of re- 
covering him. Upon this he immediately prepared himſelf 
for his new regimen, and now began to eat and drink no- 
thing but what was proper for one in his weak habit of 
body. But this at firſt was very diſagreeable to him: he 
wanted to live again in his old manner; and he did indulge 
himſelf in a freedom of diet ſometimes, without the know- 
ledge of his Lot raging indeed, but, as he tells us, much to 
his own uneaſineſs and detriment. Driven in the mean 
time by the neceſſity of the thing, and exerting reſolutely all 
the powers of his underſtanding, he grew at laſt confirmed 
in a ſettled and uninterrupted courſe of temperance: by vir- 
tue of which, as he tells us, all his diſorders had left him in 
leſs than a year; and he- had been A By and 3 man 
from that time to this. : 
To ſhew what a. fine "56 99 a life of temperance is 
againſt the ill effects of hurts and diſaſters, he relates an ac- 
cident which. beſel him, when he was very old. One day 
being out in his chariot, and his coachman driving fomewhat 
_ than * op had the * to I 
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. and dragged by the horſes à Tonfderable way mpon the 5 
Stound. His hend, »his arms, his hole body were very ö 

much bruiſed; and one of his anches m put out uf joint. | 
| He was:carried-homeg am the phyficians feeing: how griev- 

_ ouſly he was 4njuved, concluted itzempoſfible: that:he>Mhauld 
nve three days to anend. They were: miſtaken however ; 
for, by bleeding and evacuatingimeflidines, he preſently re- 
covered, and arrived at his old ſtabilhityzand firms. 

Some ſenſualiſts, as it appeary, had tubjectedrto ais man- 
ner of living; and, in order tol rwe the radfondblenefs of 
their own, had urged, that it wasmot worth while t mor- 
tify one's appetites at ſuch a nate, for the ſalte of being old; 
Fince all that was liſe, after che age of,, cDuld not. pro- 

y:be called viaa viva, /ad vitarmeriun,; mot ia living life, 

but a dead life. Nom, :fays he, #5 toſhewithęſe gentle- 
men how-mueti they are miſtaken, L Will briefly rum over Wn 
© the ſarisfactions and ipleaſures, whieh J myſelf .enjoy in 5 
this 83d year of my age. In che firſt/ place am always 

„ well, and ſo active withal, that: Ican with enſe mount a 
„ horſe upon a Mat, and walk to the tops of very high 

e mountains. In the next place, Lam always chrearful, he 

pleaſant, perfectly contented, and free from/all perturba- 

tion, and every untaſy thought. 1 thave none of that 75 

<-faflidium uitæ, that ſatiety lof ife, ſo oſten to abe met 
with in perſons of my age. I frequently converſe with 

men of parts and learning, and ſpend much of my time 8 

*in reading and writing. Fheſe things I do, juſt as op- | 
* -portunity ſerves, or mychumout᷑ invites me; and:all in my 
"<6 own houſe here at Padua, which, I may ſay, is as com- > 
e modious and elegant a ſeat, as any perhaps that this age 
can ſnew; built by me according to the exact proportions 
of architecture, and ſo contrived, as tobe an qual ſhel- 
ter againſt heat and cold. I enjoy at proper intervals my 
e gardens, of which I have many, whoſe borders are re- 


—— 
—— 
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'« freſhed- with ſtreams of running water. I fpend ſome ” 

* 5 ag . 3 | > : 3 4e 
months in the year at thoſe Euganean hills, where I have nts 
< -another commodious houſe with gardens and fountains : =, 

(6 

5 


and ] viſit alſo a ſeat IL have in the valley, which-abounds 
in beauties from the many ſtructures, woods; and rivulets 
e that encompaſs it. I frequently make excurſions to ſome 
of the neighbouring cities, fortthe fake of ſeeing my friends, 8. 
and converſing with the adepts in all arts and FCiences: 5 
architects, painters, ſtatuaries, muſicians, and even huſ- Ke 
e handmen. I contemplate: their. works, compare them © : 
«with the ancients, and am always learning ſo 


con 


e K. I- take a View of iphliices, * - 
quities, pablie bullditips, temples, fortifica- - 
£ 1 ganew, — eſdapes me, Winch oah afferd the leaſt 

it :atriſerient to à Fational mind. Nor Are theſe pledtures 

at all Blunted by the uſual Inßerfections of great age: for 

J enjoy*all my ſenſes in perfect vigour; uu denke le very 

„ much, that 1 have butter relih' for the plaitieſt TFoo&riow, - 

4 than I md Tor the Chelceft delicacies, when formerly im- 

„ merſed in u life of lunury. Nay, to let you'ſte Wirat a 

« portion Freund ſpitit I aue Keil zeft within me, know, 
e that I have this very year written a comedy, full ef inno- 
“ cent mirth and pleaſantry; and, as I fay, if a en 

« was thought fo very Realchy And Map 1 7 for Wtiti 

_ *:tragedyat the age of 53, why Thonld not I de thought hs 

«healthy and as Happy, Who have Written a comedy, When 

J um ten years order? In ſniort, rat po pleaſure Whatever 
« may be wanting to my old age, I pteae myſelf Gaity-With 
« contemplating? that iitortality, which I chink I fee in 
the ſueceſſton of my poſtefity. For every time I rettirn 

home, I meet 11 grandchildren, all the'offspring of one 

« farher and mother; all in ſine health; all, as far às Lean 

diſeern, apt to learn, and of good behaviour. I am often 
« atriuſe by heir! finging; Hay, J often ſing with chem, be- 

© cauſe my voce is Jouder and clearer now, than ever it 

„as in my life before. Theſe are the delights and com- 
foxrts of My old age; from which, I preſume, it appears, 
that the Hife T pend is not a dead, moreſe, and melancholy 
« life,” but /a Ning, active, pienſant life, vhich Iweuld' nike 

Ns change with the robüſteſt ôf choſe youths, 'who indulge 
ee and Not in All the texury of the ele, becauſe I know 
them to be expoſed" to à thoufanid'diſeaſes, and a thoufand 
« kinds of deaths. J, on the contrary, am free from "dll 


e , , ory A ON 


i 


y « ſuch apprehenſions : Rom" the apprehenſion! of diſeaſe, be 
5 e eauſe J* Habe nothing for diſeaſe to feed upon; from the 
c e apprehenſion of Wat, becauſe I have ſpent a fe ef reaſon. 
e “ Beſides, death, Lum perſuaded, is not yet near me. iT 
: know that (bärrin accidents) No violent diſeaſe eun toueh 
ls me. I miſt be Aflddved by a gentle and gradual decay, 


ts Fe when the. radical humour is conſumed like oil in a famp, 

1e « wiich\iﬀords no longer life*tothe'dying taper. But ſuen 

s, <..a-death us this Cannot happen of a Tudden. To become 

. unäble to Walk and reaſon, to becbme blind, deaf, anaGdd 

4 bent to tie earth; emal meh evils Fam fur enough | 

< prefefit, "mult: take a confiderable- portion of tine: Andi 
15 ON y Vols, — GNENE we NY thaables - 
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her, as 
they 12 


eee ee 


ſtudy and devotion, except thoſe fer 
hours when ſhe was i to receive» viſits. All people 
of quality and faſhion, who paſſed through Venice, were 
more ſolicitous to ſee her, than any of the curioſities of that 
_ Tuperb city. The cardinals de Bouillon and d' Etreẽs were 
. commanded by the king of France to call, as they palled in- 
to Italy, upon Lucretia Cornaro at Venice, and to examine, 
whether what ſome ſaid of her was true; and they found, 
that her parts and learning were entirel anſwerable to the 
| bigh reputation ſhe had acquired all OT ee At length 
that prodigious attachment ſhe had ſhe wn to books, - 8 55 
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* to her father of an old e in his garden, ſhe ad- 
viſed him 


- A 3 5 


y with all the pomp of Italian eloquence, he expatiated upon 


le conquerors of antiquity, even to Pompey himſelf, though he 


py 


o 


de | conquer three kingdoms, than three ſuch imperſections and 


ed vices, & + uit cools 4: 


af was very 


of pieces 


32 


ve-occafion to his firſt comedy, called * Melite.” © 


entire 


* 


% 


1 . entirel) new, and at the drodigious ſucceſs with which his 
Wi  * Melite” was acted. The French theatre ſeemed to be 
: raiſed, and to flouriſh at once; and though deſerted in a 
'! manner before, was now filled of a ſudden with a new com- 
* 
5 


| pany of actors. After ſo happy an eflay, he continued to 
. oblige the public with ſeveral other pieces of the ſame kind; 
78 | all of them indeed inferior to what he afterwards produced, 

f 9 but much ſuperior to any thing which the French had ſeen 
before. His Medea“ came forth next, a tragedy, and 
borrowed in part from Seneca: and in 1637 he preſented 

the © Cid,” another tragedy, in which he ſnewed the world 
How high his genius was capable of riſing. All Europe has 
ſieen the Cid it has been tranſlated into almoſt all lan- 
guages: and . reputation which he acquired by 
„ __this play, drew all the wits of his time into a confederacy 
* againſt it. Some treated it contemptuouſly, others wrote 
againſt it. Cardinal de Richelieu himſelf is ſaid to have 
been one of this cabal: for not content with paſfing for a 
great miniſter of ſtate, he muſt needs affect to paſs. for a 
great wit too; and therefore, though he had ſettled a penſion - 


it upon the poet, could not abſtain from ſecret attempts againſt 
ik —- tis play. It was ſuppoſed to be under his influence, that 


the French academy drew up that critique upon it, intituled, 
«< Sentiments of the French Academy upon the Tragi-Co- 
208 wy of Cid :*” in which however, if they cenſured it in 
ſome places, they did not ſeruple to praiſe it very highly in 
others. Corneille had nothing to do no, but to ſupport 
the vaſt reputation he had gained; and this he did by many 
admirable performances, publiſhed one after another, which, 
as Bayle obſerves, © carried the French theatre to its higheſt 
pitch of glory, and aſſuredly much higher than the ancient 
4 one at Athens,” In 1647, he was choſen a member of 
the French academy; and was what they call dean of that 
| fociety at the time of his death, which happened in 1684, in 
J 
He was, it is ſaid, a man of a devout and melancholy caſt; 
and upon a diſguſt he had conceived to the theatre, from the 
cold reception of his © Perthorite,” 'betook himſelf: to the 
. _ * tranſlation of a famdus book, called The Imitation of Jeſus 
„ Chriſt,” which he performed very finely. - He ſpoke little 
in company, even upon ſubjes which he perfectly under- 
Rood. He was a very worthy and honeſt man; not very 
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, : ; dextrous in making his court tq the great, which was per- 
haps the chief reaſon why he never drew any conſiderable ad- 
vantage from his productions, beſides that vaſt en 3 


the greatneſs of his ſentiments, t | 
bjects, his maſterly way of moving ihe | 


in 2 vols. folio... 
Hiſtorical Dictionary, in 3 vals. folio. In the laſt work, 


1 
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© which will Nye attend them. From a ſpeech Wbich Ra- 8 
eine made to the Eten academy in the beginning of 1685, 
_ we: may form the juſteſt notions of our author's talents. 


After repreſenting the miſerable ſtate the French theatre was 


in, that it was without order, decency, ſenſe, taſte, he ſhows: | 
you, how ait was all of a ſudden; reformed: by Corveille :' 
for, days he, 22 5 


this man poſſeſſed at once all thoſe ex- 
* traordinary-talents. which form a great poet; art, force, 


— 


E Judgement, and wit. Nor can any one ſufficiently admire js 


he {kill he ſhews in the“ 
8 « economy of his ſu 


«. paſſions,. the dignity, and at the ſame time the vaſt v 
% of his characters. This encomium muſt have the more 


8 „ 28 it comes from the only man in the world, who 


was able to form an adequate idea of his merits ; and who: 
would probably have been the very 
had had the luck to have been born before him. Corne 
works have been often printed, and e of aboye 3 PAYS, Jon 
eons and tragedles. 2 


— 


ferier bi to Peter Carneille, whole brother he was. He was a2 
member of the French academy, and of the academy of 
Inſcriptions. + He diſcovered, when he was young, a Rong 
inclination and 83 for poetry: and aſterwards was the 
author of many dramatic pieces, ſome of which were well 


received by the public, and acted _ mag ee ſucceſs, - He 


died at Andeli, 1709, aged 84 tic works of 
him and his brother were bed 3 at Paris, 1738, in 1 
vols. amo. Beſides dramatic, Thomas Corneille' was the. 


author of ſome other works: as, 1. A Tranſlation of 


„ Ovid's: Metamorphoſes and ſome of his Epiſtles.” 2. 
Remarks upon Vaugelas.” . - 3- © A DidQtionary of Arts,” 
4. An Univerſal, Geographical, — 


chat part of the ra wich concerns Normandy, i 
aid to be enen phy 


. CORNEILLE ( 1 RAG Paris in aha was 


one of thoſe eminent painters who adorned the age of Lewis 
XIV. His father, who was himſelf a painter of merit, i- 
ſtructed him. with great exaQuneſs. Having gained a prize 


at the academy, Corneille was bonoufed with the 


king's penſion, and ſent to Rome; where the princely gene- 
iy of. CST oem e 2 * * e 2 
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man that he was, if he . 
ines de larepub= 
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'CORNEILLE (Taomas), A Prank: 2 3 hk in · 
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of young artiſts of genius. Here he, ſtudied ſome time; 
but thinking himſelf rather confined by the modes of ſtudy 
there eſtabliſhed, he gave up his penſion, and followed the 


lead of his own inclination. He applied himſelf to the an- 2 


- tique particularly with great care; and in drawing is ſaid to 
have equalled Carache. In colouring he was deficient ; but 


his advocates fay, his deficiency-in that foſpe& was ſolely 


_ owing ws Dru been unacquainted with the nature of 
Colours; for he uſed many of a changeable nature, which in 


dime loſt the effect he had originally given them.” Upon his 


return from Rome, he was choſert à profeſſor in the aca- 
demy at Paris; and was employed by the king in all the 
great works he was carrying on at Verſailles and Trianon; 


. 


where ſome noble efforts of his genius are to be ſeen; He 


þ 


_ died at Paris in 1708. 


+= 7,” "CORRADUS: (Sar ggrtan), profeſſor: of the bene: 
lettres at Bologna, had a great name among the gram- 
e „ marians of the 16th century, and died in 1556. We have | 


* 


of his two uſeful works: 1. Quzſtura, in qua Ciceronis 
vita refertur.“ 2. De Lingua Latina. Corradus 


CORREGOIO (Ax rot DA), a moſt extraordinary 


painter, ſo called from Correggio, a town in the dukedom 


rieſpoy ke. of Modena; where he was born in 1494. He was a man 
_ of ſuck admirable natural parts, that nothing but the un- 


happineſs of his education hindered him from being the beſt. 


painter in the world. For his condition and circùmſtances 


were ſuch, as gave him no opportunities of ſtudying either 
at Rome or Florence; or of conſulting the antiques for per- 


feQing himfelf in deſign. Nevertheleſs he had a genius ſo 


ſublime, and was maſter of a pencil ſo wonderfully: ſoft, 


tender, beautiful, and charming, that Julio Romano having 


ſeen a Leda, and a naked Venus painted by him, for Fre- 
deric duke of Modena, who intended them as a preſent to the 
emperor, declared, he . thought it impoſſible for any thing of 

+ - colours ever to. go beyond them. Raphael's fame tempted 
him at length to go to Rome. He conſidered attentively 
the pictures of that great painter; and after having looked 


on them a long time without breaking ſilence, he ſaid, « Ed. 


DePilesgfee. 4 io anche ſon pittore, I In ſtill a painter. His chief 
works are at Modena" and Parma. At the latter place he 
painted two large cupolas in freſeo, and ſome altar- pieces. 
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i tures, his conce 
and his novelty ha 


his ſaints, and little children, which were pecuti: 


of other men, Every 8 kh wks pie. 

ons, his eg his colouring, Eis pehoil 
as nothing in it but what is good. . His 
out- lines are not corre, but their guſto is 52 He found” 
out certain natural and uuffected ry for his madonnas, 
iar to him. 
His pencil was both eaſy and delightful : and it is acknow- _ 


Jedged, that he painted with great ſtrength, great heig 8 2 


ing, and livelineſs of colours, in which none ſurpaſſed h 


— 


within the compaſs of one day, 
them from 4 Looking glas. His landfeapes' are "equally. 


force and a to His 


He underſtosd alſo how to diſtribute his lights in rer N 


manner as was wholly peculiar to himſelf; which gave great 

gures. This manner conſiſts 
in extendin light, and chen making it loſe itſelf in- 
ſenſibly in "He: ak onde „ Which he plated out of the 
malls” In the conduct a. nithing of à picture, he is 


aid to haye done wonders ; for he painted with ſo much 


union, chat his greateſt works ſeem to have been finiſhed 
Land appear as if we ſaw 


beautiful with his figures. * * 
Correggio ſpent the greateſt part of his life at Parma; ang 


| notwithſtanding the many fine roy eces that he made, and the 


lamented in 15 


high reputation he had gained, he was extremely poor, and 
ani - obliged” to work & tat” for the niaintenance of his 
which was ſomewhat large. He was very humble and © -- 

mode] in his behaviour, lived very devoutly, and died much © N 65A 
when he was but 40 years of age. The 

cauſe of his death was a little ſingular. Going to receive 

50 crowns for a piece he had done, he was paid it in a ſort 

of copper money, called quadrinos. This was 2 great 


weight, and he had 12 miles to carry it, tbougk it was in 


the nat of ſummer. He was over-heated and fatigued; . 
in Which condition, indiſcretely drinking cold Water, be 
brought on a pleuriſy, which” d am end to his life. 6 FR + 

' CORTEZ! {Fenn 1 - Spaniſh | pentlemang 5 
an the emperor Charles V. for the cle of Mexico. 
He paſſed over to the Indies 1m 1 GA, continued ſome time 
at St. Domingo, and then went © the iſle of Cuba. He ſo WE 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his exploits, that 'Ve 
which he deftined for the Rfeorry of ue Cor 
tez failed from San-J 0 Nov: 18. 1518; ſtationed his little 
army at the Hav , and arrived che 2 afterd at Ta- 
baſco | in TORT” Het best the Indians,” Founded Vera- 
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Crux, reduced the province of Tlaſcala, and marched di- 
rectly to Mexico, the capital of the empire. Montezuma, 
the emperor. of the Mexicans, was conſtrained to receive 

him, and thus became a prifoner in his own capital? and 
_ Cortez not only demanded immenſe monies. of him, but 

. obliged him to ſubmit all his ſtates to Charles V. Mean. 
_-while Velaſquez, growing jealous of all this. ſucceſs, re- 
folved to traverſe the operations of Cortez, and with this 
view ſent a fleet of 12 ſhips againſt him: but Cortez al- 
ready diftruſted him; and, having obtained new ſuccours 
| from the Spaniards, made himſelf -maſter of all Mexico, 

And detained as priſoner Guatimoſin, the ſucceſſor of Mon- 

tezuma, and laſt emperor of the Mexicans. _ This was ac- 
ſervices with the valley of Guaxaca in Mexico, which Cor- 
tez erected into a marquiſate: however, he afterwards re- 

| turned to Spain, loaded with riches and. glory, and died 

4 tere in 1554, aged 63. Many have written the hiſtory of 

this Conqueſt of Mexico,” and particularly Antonio de 
Solis; whoſe work has been tranſlated into many other lan- 


guages beſides the Engliſh. n. 


CORYATE (Tromas), a very extraordinary perſon, 
who' ſeems to have made himſelf famous by his follien, was 
\,, ._ __ the ſon of a clergyman, and born at Odcombe in Somerſet- 
: Ath. Oxon. ſhire, in 1 577. . became a commoner of Glonceſter-hall, 
Oxford, in 1596; where continuing about three years, he 
attained, by mere dint of memory, to ſome. ſkill in logic, 
and to more in the Greek and Latin languages. After he 
had been taken home for a time, he went to London, and 
was received into the family of Henry prince of Wales. 
In this ſituation he fell into the company of the wits of thoſe 
times, who, finding in him a ſtrange mixture of ſenſe and 
. folly, made him their whetſtone; and fo, fays Wood, he 
became too much known to all the world. In 1608, he 
ee France, I'aly, Germany, &. and at his 
return publiſhed his travels under this title; „ Crudities 
& haſtily gobbled up in five Months Travels in France, 
vo Savoy, Italy, Rhetia, Helvetia, ſome parts of High Ger- 
Reprinted 4 many, and the Netherlands, 1611,” 410 . This work 
_ * B50, 1776 · Was uſhered into the world by an. Odcombian banquet, con- 
„ ing of near 60 copies of verſes, made by the beſt poets 
* of that time; which, if they did not make Coryate paſs 
with the world for a man of great parts and learning, con- 
ributed not 2 litde to the fale of his book, Among theſe 
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ff ah 
_ poets were. Ben Jonſon, Sir John Harrington, Inigo Jones 
e eee Donne, Drayton, &o. In 1 - 
after; he had taken leave of his countrymen, by an oration 
ſpoken at the croſs in Odcombe, he took : long and large. 
journey, with intentions not to return, till he had ſpent 10 
years in travelling about. The firſt place he went to was 
:onſtantinople, where he made as good obſervations as he 
was capable of making; and took from thence his oppor- 
tunities of viewing divers parts of Greece. In the Helle- 
ſpont he took notice of the two caſtles Ceſtos and Abydos, 
which Muſæus has made famous in his poem of Hero and 
Leander. He ſaw Smyrna, from whence he found a paſ- 
ſage to Alexandria in Egypt; and there he obſerved the py- 
ramids near Grand Cairo. From thence he went to Jeru- 
ſalem; and ſo on to the Dead Sea, to Aleppo in Syria, to 
Babylon in Chaldea, to the kingdom of Perſia, and to Uſ- 
| pahan, where the king uſually. reſided ; to Seras, anciently. 
| called Shuſhan; to; Candahor, the firſt province north-eaſt 
| under the ſubjection of the great, mogul,” and ſo to Lahore, 
= the chiefeſt city: but one belonging to that empire. From 
Lahore. he went to Agra, where, being well received by 
the Eoglith- cry, he made an bat. He, Haid here dill 
; he had gotten. the Turkiſh: and Moriſco or Arabian lan- 
; guages, in which ſtudy he Wat: always very apt, and ſome 
: knowledge in the, Perſian and Indoſtan tongues. In both 
5 theſe he. ſuddenly. got ſuch a knowledge and maſtery, that 
5 they were of great uſe to him in travelling up and down 
the great mogul's dominions. In the Perſian tongue he 
50 afterwards made an oration to the great mogul ; and in the 
d Indoſtan he had ſo great: a command, that he is ſaid to have 
8 ſilenced a laundry-woman, belonging to the Engliſh: embaſ- 
- ſador in that country, who uſed. to ſcold all the day long. 
1d 
he 
he 


After he had viſited ſeveral places in that country, he went 


% , 


to Surat in Eaſt-India z where he fell ill of a flux, of which 
he died in 1617. 7 a 


* 


IN ' - This ſtrange man, it is evident, had a prodigious deſire  ' 
es of ſeeing many things, which fort of ambition has never 
= been reckoned a ſymptom of folly: nor indeed would Co- 
er- ryate have paſſed for ſuch a fool as he has done, if he had 

jk BUnot unluckily fallen into, the hands of wits, who, by way of 

ig | Civerting themſelves, expoſed him. He had however a 
ets higher opinion of himſelf than was fitting, and therefore 
aſs vas nat a little mortified when any thing checked it. Thus 

on- when one Steel, a merchant, and ſervant to the Eaſt-India 1855 
eſe company, Game to Sir T * Roe, the Engliſh nd 3 


1 


* 
* 5 
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| "that. Ming James had © about hien and that upon 
tdtelling his maj jeſty, that he + be had met him in his travels, the 
king lied, 1 '% that fobl living ?** Our traveller wes 
| ly: hurt at another time, when, upon his departure from 
andoa; Sir Thomas Roe gave him a letter, and in that 2 
bill to receive 10l. at Aleppo. The letter Was directed to 
Mr. Chapman, conſul there at that time ; and the paſſage 
which concerned Coryate was this: ws) Mr. Chapman, 


„ when you ſhall Hand theſe letters, I deſire you to re- 
ce ceive the” bearer of them, Mr. Thomas ' Cotyate, with 
« cba for you ſhall find him a . höneſt poor 
68 wretch, de. 'his-expreffion troubled Coryate ettreme- 
ly, and therefore. it was altered to his mind. He was very 


jealous of his reputation abroad; for he gave out, that there 


was” great expectanees in England of the large secounts be 


- ſhould give ef his travels after his return Home- 


What became of the notes and obſervations he made "i 

„ his long peregrinations, nobody knows; only theſe follow 
ing, which he ſent to bis friends in England, were printed 
in his abſence, I. Letters from Aſmere, the Court. of the 
<- Great Mogul, to ſeveral Perſons of Quality in England, 


<«<-concerning the. Emperor and his ae Eaſt- ndia, 


1616, 4to. In the title of which is our author's pie. 
ture, riding on an elephant. 2. A Letter to his mother 
25 eee dated from Agra in Eaſt- India, containing 
- e that he ſpoke to the great mog in the Perſian 
la . Certain 1 from the Mogul's 
5 5 | Eaft-India,” 4. Travels to, and Obſerva- 
«bg: ith ede ep a other Places in the Way 
$6 «. hither, and in his gp. thence to Aleppo, Damaſcus, 
| ts. bee. Purus, Putus Co- 
* ryatus; bee of Coryate; f. poken extempore, 
when Mr. Rugg dubbed him a kn wn on the ruins of Troy, 


and Jeruſalem.” 5. 


-by the name of Thomas Cory ie firſt Engliſh knight of 


roy. 6.' Obſervations of C onflantinople abridged: 7 All 
theſe are to be found in the “ Pile rimages of Sam Purchas. 
7: <« Diverſe Latin and Greek Epiſtles to learned Men be- 
6: ond the Seas; * bee of: which are in his < Crudities.” 195 


Vies Joh, -COSIN ( Joan „ an E ngliſh: orebite; was bon of Giles | 


' Cofini epiſ- a rich citizen of u and born in that city 


copi Dunel- Nov. 30, 1594. He was educated in the free-ſchool there, ; 


: ot ITY years of age; and then ee to Caius college in 


+. fel, 70. CONE)! 


83 


— whore tie wahl che Ron e 
ryate, that he had been in 5 Ee land ſinee ne ſavy" Him, and 


S 'COSIN: SE, 147 -: 
Cambridge, of which" he was ſucceſfively ſcholar and fel. Thoma 
low. Being at 7 much known for his ingenuity and Smith con- 
—_— he tad, in 1616; an offer of a-librarian's place 9,20 
from rall biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry, and An- and Bafire's 

drews biſtiop of Ely and accepted the- invitation of the for- faneral ſer- 
mer; who dyi . Tho 1619, he became domeſtic chaplain to — 
Neil 'biſhop of Durham. © He was mide a pre 
Durham in 1624; and the e ear following collated to as. | 
| archdeaconry of 2 * Eaſt Riding in the church of York; va- 
cant by the reſignation of Ade Blakeſton, whoſe 
daughter he had married that year. July 1626, Neil pre- Smith and 
| ſented him to the rich rectory of Branſpeth, in the dioceſe of Bare, az 
Durham; the parochial church of which he beautified in an . 
extraordinary manner. About that time, having frequent 
meetings at the biſhop of Durham's houſe in London, with 
Laud and other divines of that eg he began to be ob- 
noxious to the Puritans, who: ſuſpected him to 88 55 popiſhly - 
affected; which ſuſpicion, as they pretended, was _y | 
confirmed in them by his © Collection of private 5 
tions,“ publiſhed in 1627. Smith tells us, that this SE mf 5, 
lection was drawn up at the command of Charles I. for the 
| uſe of thoſe Proteſtatits who attended upon the queen; and, 
by way of preſerving them from the taint of certain popiſh 
books of devotion, ſuppoſed to be thrown, on ſet purpoſe, 
about the royal apartments. However this book of Coſin's, 
| though licenſed by the biſhop of London, was very ftriking 
at the firſt- view; and even moderate perſons were a little 
ſhocked with it, as approaching too tiearly- the ſuperſtitions 
of the church of Rome. The top of the. frontiſpiece had 
the name of Jeſus in three capital letters, I. H. S. Upon 
theſe there was a croſs, incircled* with the fun ſappotted by oy 
two angels, with two devout women praying towards it. 
Burton, Pr „ and other celebrated Puritans, attacked ir 
very ſeverely; and there is no doubt, but it greatly contri- 
buted to draw upon him all that perſecution, which he er 
wards under went. 
About 1628, he took the degree of -D. D. and the fame 
year was concerned, with his brethren of the church f 
urham, in a profecution againſt Peter Smart, a preben- 
dary there, for à ſeditious ſermon preached in that cathedral, 
upon Palm xxxi. 7. J hate them that hold of ſuperſti- 
„ tious vanities.” Smart was degraded, and difpoſleſſed of 
his preferments ; but, as we ſhall perceive, afterwards am- 
ply revenged. of Genn for his ſhare in the proſecution. ö 
35 Conn was” Yedied maſter of Perer-houſe in * 3 
3. 
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ö dien, In 1642, being concerned with others in ſending the plate 
„ of the univerſity of Cambridge to the king, who was then 


= cleſiaſtical benefices, he was alſo the firſt that was diſplaced 


Welker, in the univerſity, - Thus deprived of all his preferments, 


aſter, he had lodgings afigned, him in the Louvre, with a 
Smith, p. ſmall penſion, on account of his relation to queen Henrietta. 


72) e. During his reſidence in this place, he continued firm in the 


Proteſtant religion; reclaimed ſame who had gone over to 

7 popery, and confirmed others who were wavering about 
oing; had diſputes and controverſies with Jeſuits and 
Rom prieſts; and, as we ſhall fee in the catalogue of his 


Works, wrote ſeveral learned pieces againſt them. One ac- 


cident befel him abroad, which be often ſpoke of as the 
moſt ſenſible affliction in his whole life; and that was, his 
: only ſon's turning Papiſt. This ſon was educated in gram- 


mar learning in a Jeſuit's ſchool, as were many others of 


5 our youths, during the civil war; and occaſion was thence 


* & orgs 
- 


upon, 


* 


taken of inveigling him into popery. He was prevailed 


* x 1 f 
; 5 Br 


upon, not only to embrace popery, but alſo to take religious 
orders in the Terk of es: ang though his father uſed 
all the ways imaginable, and even the authority of the 
French king, which by intereſt he had procured, to regain 
| him out of their power, and from their perſuaſion, yet all 
| proved ineffectual. Upon this he diſinherited him, allowing 
| bim only an annuity of 1001. . He pretended indeed to turn. 
proteſtant again, but relapſed before his father's deceaſe. _ LY 
Alt the reſtoration of Charles II. Coſin returned to Egg. 
land, and took poſſeſſion of all his preferments; but before 


the year was out, was raiſed to the ſee of Durham. As ſoon Bafire, p.49. 
as he could get down to his dioceſe, he ſet about 7 . 
abuſes there, during the late anarchy; and diſtinguiſhe 
bimſelf by his charity and public ſpirit. He laid out a great 
- ſhare of his large revenues, in repairing or rebuilding. the 
| ſeveral edifices belonging to the biſhopric of Durham, which 
had either been e, . neglected, during the civil 
wars. He repaired, for inſtance, the caſtle at Biſhop's Auk- 
land, the chief country-ſeat'of the biſhops, of Durham; that 
at Durham, which. he greatly alte and the biſhop's 
houſe at Darlington, then NE Nm He alſo enriched 
his new chapel at Aukland, and that at Durham, with ſeve- 
ral pieces of gilt plate, books, and other coſtly ornaments ; 
the charge of all which buildings, repairs, and ornaments, 
| Ron, + according to Dr, Smith, to near 16, oool. but, as 
others ſay, to no Teſs than 26,0001, He likewiſe built and Smith, 
endowed two. hoſpitals ; the one at Durham for eight poor Frey 
people, the other at Aukland for four, The annual revenue 
of the former was 70l. that of the latter 391. and near his 
hoſpital at Durham, he rebuilt the ſchool-houſes, which coſt 
about 200]. He all built a library near the caſtle of Dur- 
ham, the charge wfereof, with the pictures with which he 
adorned it, amounted t6 $ool. and gave books thereto to the 
value of 20001. as alſo an auen Pente of 20 marks for 
ever to a librarian. But his generoſity in this way was not 
confined within the precinQs of his dioceſe. He rebuilt the 
eaſt end of the chapel: at Peter-houſe in Cambridge, which 
coſt 3201.. and gave books to the library of that college to 
the value of 10001. - He founded eight ſcholarſhips in the. 
fame univerſity : namely, five in Peter-houſe, of 10l. a year 
each, and three in Caius college, of 20 nobles apiece per | 
annum: both which, together with a proviſion of 81. yearly, 
to the common cheſt of thoſe two colleges reſpe velys fot 
amounted to 2500l. To mention all his benefactions, would Smith, 2. 
de almoſt tedious, He gave, in ornaments to the cathedral 37. 58 
} 8 TD „„ LS | 


* / : * 


Smith, p. 
85, 26, 27. 


| Dare, p. Jo 


* 


ee, r repairing the b: 
in How ire, 100 marks; towards repairing St. Paul's 


the chapel belong! ng to the palace, under a tomb of black 


ith a plain inſcription prepared by the biſhop in his 
life-time. Beſides the, fon already mentioned, he had four 
daughters“ By his will he bequeathed. conſiderable ſums of 


money to charitable purpoſes: to be diſtributed among the 


poor in ſeveral aces 2 fum amounting to near 4001. towards 


* * 4 


rebuilding St. Paul's cathedra}, when it ſhould be raiſed: five 


yards from the ground, 1001. to the "cathedral of Norwich, 


wheregf the one half to be beſtowed on a marble tablet, with 
an inſcrption in memory of Dr. John Overall, ſome time 
biſhop there, whoſe chaplain he had been, the reſt for pro- 


heregf 


_ viding ſome uſcful ornaments for the altar, 401. towards the 


repairing the ſouth and north ſides of Peter-houſe chapel in 


5 


Cambridge, ſuitable to the eaſt and welt ſides, already by 


him perfected, 2001. towards the new nee to a. chapel at 
t 


Emanuel college in Cambridge, 50 l. to che children of 


Mr. John Heyward, late prebendary of Litchfield, as a tei- 
mony of his gratitude to their deceaſed father, who in his 


younger years placed him with bis uncle biſhop-Overall, 201. 


each; to ſome of his domeſtic ſervants 100 marks, to ſome 


57 and to the reſt half a year's wages, over and above their 


quarter's pay. In his will alſo, he made a large and 


open declaration of his faith, and was particularly explicit 


and emphatical'in vindicating himſelf from the imputation of 
ß 7 With holy opfervadions 
« and from my very heart, that I am now, and ever have 


4 


uperſtitions and doctrines, long fince introduced contrary 
44 to the holy Scripture, and the rules and cuſtoms of the 
« ancient fathers. o ſay that biſhop Coſin was a Papiſt, 


« ſuperf 


would be ridiculous ; yet from this ſhort account of him it 
no” To SG appears” 


<< been from my youth, altogether free and averſe from the 
« ae ee and impertinent, new fangled. or papiſtical 


el _ COSIN 1 
appears pretty evident, that he was very ſolicitous about the 


outſide of religion; that he loved magnificence and figery in 
churches and cathedrals, | according to the articles of his 
impeachment; that, though not convicted of any thing pa- 
piſticalz he was found active in inventing and prefling yain 
and infignificant ceremonies : and this indeed was the true 
character of Laud, and all the divines of his ſchool, of whom 
Colin was one. ; 22 — td noe the ge eur en ie fy: 2X 
We will conclude; our account of this excellent biſhop 
with a catalogue of his works, publiſhed and unpubliſhed. 
No beſides the . Private Devotions mentioned above, be 
publiſhed 4 A ſcholaſtical Hiſtory. of the Canon of the holy 
« Scripture: or, the certain and indubitable Books thereof, 
ce as they are received in the Church of England, Lond. 1657 + 
4to, reprinted in 1672. This hiſtory is deduceè from 
the time of the Jewiſh Church, to the year 1546; that is, 
to the time, when the council of Trent corrupted, and made 
unwarrantable additions to, the ancient canon of the holy _. 
Scriptures. It was levelled againſt the Papiſts, and written 
while the author was in exile at Paris. It was dedicated to 
Wren, biſhop of Ely, then a priſoner in the Tower; and 
Gunning, afterwards biſhop of that ſee, had the care of the ; 
edition. Theſe were all that were pabliſhed in his life-time: ery 


after his death came out, 1. A Letter to Dr. Collier, con- pap 
<« cerning the Sabbath, dated from Peter-houſe, Jan. 24, 
1635. This was printed in the fifth number of the 
Bibliotheca Literaria, Lond. 1723, 4to. 2. A Letter 
„to Mr. Cordel, a Miniſter at Charenton, but then at 
„ hlois, who ſeemed ſhy in communicating with the Pro- 
teſtants there, upon the Scruple of their inorderly Ordina- 
« tion,” dated Paris, Feb. 7, 1650. It is printed at the 
end of a pamphlet, intituled, The Judgement of the Church 
* of England, in the Caſe of Lay-Baptiſm, and of Diſſenters 
<* Baptiſm, Lond. 1712, 8vo. 2d edition. 3. Regni 
* Angliz religio catholica, priſca, caſta, defæcata: omni 
bus Chriſtianis monarchis, principibus, ordinibus, oſtenſa. 
« anno-MDCLIÞ” This was written at the requeſt of Sir ; 


a | 


= Rt AM 


Edward Hyde, afterwards earl of Clarendon, and chancellor Smith, p. 75. 
of Enaland and ĩs printed at the end of Dr. Smith's . Life : 
of Biſhop. Cofin.” 4. + Hiſtoria Tranſubſtantiationis _ 
<« papalis,. &c.**. that is, the Hiſtory of Popiſh 'Tranfub-. 

ſtantiation, &c.“ written by the author at Paris, for the 
uſe of ſome of his countrymen,- who were frequently attack= 
ed upon that point by the Papiſts, It was publiſhed by Dr. 


—— ß ðᷣͤ Re 
* 7 s 


e Londen, 1675, Bro, and randated imo Een 
© | | 3 
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FTT. 
Smith, by Luke de Beaulieu. There is à ſecond part ſtill in Ms. 
2. 16, 27. 5. The Differences in the chief Points of Religion, be- 
Daſire, p.67. ci tyeen the Roman Catholics and us of the Church of Eng- 


* parts pro for theirs 


< ſs, and are ready to embrace, if they | 
were as ready to accord With us in the ſame. Written 


The Corruptions of the Church of Rome, by biſhop Bull. 
1 6. Notes on the Bock of Common- prayer. Publiſhed 
1 dy Nicholls at the end of his Comment upon it, 1710, folio. 
5 | 7: % An Account of a Conference in Paris between Cyril 
| | N Archbiſhop of Trapezond, and Dr. John Coſin;“ printed 


IT ͤ‚kbe following pieces were alſo written by him, but never 
printed. 1. An Anſwer to a Popiſh Pamphlet, pretend- 


„ Religion.” 3. An Anſwer to a Paper delivered by a 
e Popiſh Biſhop to the Lord Inchequin.“ 4. Annales 
. « Ecclefiaſtici:”” imperfect. 5. An Anſwer to Father 


& nations of the Church of England.” '6. “ Hiſtoria Con- 
e ciliorum:“ imperfect. 7. Againſt the Forſakers of the 
Church of England, and their Seducers in this Time of 
„ her Tryal.” 8. Chronologia ſacra:“ imperfect. . 
ee A Treatiſe concerning the Abuſe of Auricular Confeſſion 
Fuller's ( in the Church of Rome.“ By all which learned works, 
by en as one obſerves, and his abilittes, quick apprehenſion, ſolid 
p' 294. judgement, and variety of reading, manifeſted: therein, he 
8 hath perpetuated his name to poſterity, and ſufficiently con- 
futed at the fame: time the calumnies induſtriouſly | ſpread 
_ againſt him, of his being a Papiſt, or popiſhly affected: 
' which calumnies brought upon him a ſevere perſecution, 
followed with the plunder of all his goods, the ſequeſtration 
Dig. Brit. of his whole eſtate, and a 17 years exile, - 


t 


_ . COSTARD (GORE), an Engliſh ſcholar, diſtinguiſhed 
for oriental and aſtronomical learning, was born about 1710, 
and admitted about 1726 of Wadham college, Oxford; 
where he became fellow 2nd tutor, and where he ſeems to 

have ſpent the greateſt part of his life, though the fellows of 
Wadham college hold their fellowſhips only for a limited 
number of years. June 1764, he obtained the yicarage of 


Twickenham in Middleſex, by the favour of lord chancellor 


_ , «land; 8 with the Agreements which we for our 


to the counteſs of Peterborough, and printed at the end of 


L ing that St. Cyprian was a Papiſt.“ 2.“ An Anſwer to 
„ four Queries of a Roman Catholic about the Proteſtant 


Robinſon's Papers, concerning the Validity of the Ordi- 


| 2. Soy YEP YE ET Ie we T8 


oO m-- ty. 


* 


„ rng eee - -: 
Norchington ! Jan. 1782, he died; and his books, oriental! 
manuſcripts, and philoſophical inſtruments, were ſeld by 

auction in March following. He was the author of 15 pro- 5 

ductions, as they are enumerated in * Nichols's Anecdotes p- 625. 

of Bowyer,” whence this extract is made: they are-chiefly 
upon aſtronomical ſubjects, but among them are, Some 

« Obſervations tending to illuſtrate the of Job, 1747,” 
8vo. “ The compoſition under conſideration,” ſays Mr. 
Coſtard, is an exalted and regular piece of eaſtern poetry, 

“ and of the dramatic kind. Ihe perſons ſpeaking are, Ek. 

e phaz, Bildad, and Zophar ; who regularly take their turns 
. in the debate, which is upon a queſtion no leſs important 

« than howto vindicate the Mays of God to Mem. What 

« methods are purſued by them, in order to do this, doch 

4 not at preſent fall under my deſign to obſerve. It is ap- 

« parent, however, that their ſeveral anſwers to Job's pleas + 
« may be looked on as three diſtinct acts. Theſe replica- 
_«* tions and rejoinders continue to the 32d chapter, where 
« Elihu begins the ſhare he takes in the conference: and 
« this brings us to the e chapter, which concludes the 
* fourth act; when the Deity appears, and cloſeth the ſcene 
« in the OP a ET OT. 22 %%% Sis Ea 


| : COTELERIUS ( Jon BaeTroT), B. D. of Sorhoone; 
| and king's Greek profeſſor, was born at Niſmes in Langue- 


| dog, in 1627. He made an extraordinary proficiency in the See his life 
: languages under his father, when very . for being, at 8 
} 12 years of age only, brought into the of the A aſ- and prefixed 
> ' ſembly of the French clergy held at Mante in 1641, he con- cehis edition 
: ſtrued the New Teſtament in Greek, and the Old in Hebrew, * — 3 
4 at the firſt opening of the book. He unfolded at the fame publitbed by 
time ſeveral difficulties propoſed in regard to the peculiar con · Le Clere at 
ſtruction of the Hebrew language; and explained alſo 8 
text from ſeveral cuſtoms practiſed among the Jews. Aſter TO 
this, he demonſtrated: ſeveral mathematical propoſitions, in 
explaining Euelid's definitions. This made him looked up- 
on as a prodigy of a genius; and his reputation roſe in pro- 
portion to his advances in life. In 1643 he took the degree 
of M. A. B. D. in 1647, and was elected a fellow of the 
Sorbonne in 1649. In 1651, he loſt his father, who died 
at Paris, whither he had come to reſide with his children in 
1638; and he lamented him much. He had indeed great 
_reaton to do fo; for he had taken the greateſt pains and care 
imaginable in his education, as appears from a letter of Co- 
telerius to his father, which Baluzius has given us an extract 
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© jn_eyery. reſpect to you, to whom, beſides innumerable 
* benefits and favours, I owe not 7 my life, but alſo the 


% * * 


„ means of living well and happily: 


# 


* 


cooL ERI Us... 
of. It is not in my power, ſays be, 6c not to be obedient 


mean, thoſe ſeeds of 
4 virtue and learning, which you have been careful to plant 
in me from my ae > Now if Alexander of Macedon 
&© could own himſelf ſo much indebted. to his father Philip 
< for begetting him, yet ſo much more to Ariſtotle for form- 
ing and educating him; what ought not Ito acknowledge 
< myſelf indebted to you, who have been both a Philip and 
-— MF an Ariſtotle to me £2, CDT : N . e „„ 
In 1654, when the archbiſhop of Embrun retired into his 
» dioceſe, he took Cotelerius along with him, as one who 
would be an agreeable companion in his ſolitude. Cotelerius 
was with the archbiſhop four whole years; but afterwards, 
when he returned to Paris, complained heavily of the want 
of books and converſation with learned men, which he had 
experienced in that retreat. He declined going into holy 
orders, and ſpent his time wholly in eccleſiaſtical. antiquity, 
The Greek ſathers were his chief ſtudy: he read their works 
both printed and manuſcript with great exactneſs; made notes 
upon them; and tranſlated ſome of them into Latin. In 1660; 
he publiſhed «© Four Homilies of St. Chryſoſtom upon the 
5 „ and his “Commentary upon Daniel, with a 


' Latin tranſlatiom and notes. Then he ſet about his Col- 


F lection of. thoſe Fathers who lived in the apoſtolic Age; 


which he publiſhed in two vols. folio, at Paris, 1672, all re- 


viewed and corrected: from ſeveral manuſcripts, with a Latin 
- , _  . tranſlation and notes. The editor's notes in this perform- 
Aa -anceare very learned and very curious: they explain the dif- 
fſculties in the Greek terms, clear up ſeveral hiſtorical paſ- - 


ſages, and ſet matters of belief and diſcipline in a better light. 


cus He had. publiſhed this work ſome years ſooner; but was in- 
+ = qerewvted by being pitched upon with Du Cange to review 


the . MSS. in the king's. library. This taſk he entered upon 
by Colbert's order in 1667, and was five. years in perform- 
In 1676, he was made Greek profeſſor in the royal aca- - 
my at Paris, which poſt he maintained. during his life; with 
higheſt reputation. He had the year before put out the 


= firſt volume of a work, intituled, Monumenta eccleſiz 


4 Græcæ, which was a collection of Greek tracts out of 


the king's and Colbert's libraries, and had never been pub- 
liſhed before. He added a Latin tranflation and notes; which, 
though not ſo large as choſe upon the Terme pal ele, ar 


2 


CO FELERNTUS © 145 
faidi id be very curious The firſt /volunie; was {printed 8 
1678, the ſecond in 1684, and the third in 1686. He in- 
tended to have continued this work, if he had lived; but 

death ſnatched him aways: His age was not great, but his 
conſtitution was broken i intenſe for he took vaſt 
pains in his learned performances, . writing all the Greek 

text and the verſion on the ſide with his own band, and 
uſing the greateſt care and exactneſs in all his quotations. 

Aug: 3, 1086, he was ſeiaed with an inflammatory ditorder 
in his breaſt, which requited him to be let blood 1 but he 
had ſuch a diſlike to this:operation, that, foonet than under- 
go it, he diſſembled his allneſs. At laſt however he conſents 
ed; but it was too late, for he died the roth of the ſame 
month, when he was nbt 60 years of age. 
od Beſides his great ſkill in the languages and ecken | 

_ antiquity, he was remarkable for his probity and candour, 
He was furprizingl modeſt and unpretending, without the 
leaſt tincture of ſtiffneſs and pride. He lived particularly re- 
tited, made and received few ab and. ys having bus 

little acquaintance, he appeared ſomewhat 

1 — ;whereas it is ſaid, tlat he ws in rai of a frank, 
wand feu, e e 


corn 1 an = x Wet 3 . Nichols 
fopher, and aſtronomer, was born July 10, 1682, at Bur- 2 of 
bach in; Leiceſterſhire, where: his 9 Robert was rector. 

He was firſt placed at Leiceſter ſchool ; where; when at 12 
years of | 
matiCcsz;. 
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, he diſcovered a ſtrong inclination to the mathe- 
ch re 3 een by e ns the Rev. Mr. 
ohn ve him all im e encouragement | 
and prevailed with his father to unk him for ſome time ln e 
| baute in Lincolnſhire, that he might po bim forward, and 
aſſiſt him in thoſe ſtudies. Here he laid the foundation of 
that deep and extenſive ae in this way, for which he 
was afterwards ſo: deſervedly famous. He removed from 
thence tu London, and was ſent to St. Paul's ſchool z where 
alſo he made a great progreſs in claſſical learning; yet found 
ſo much leiſure as to keep a conſtant correſpondence wit 
his uncle, * onl in AG, but alſo in metaphyſics, . 
philoſophy, and divini This fact is ſaid to havr been 
often mentioned by pro Saunderſon. His next remove 
was eee Ks pj April 6, 1699, he was admitted 
of Trinity. college; and, at Michaelmas 1705, after taking 
his firſt degree in arts, choſen: fellow of it. He was at the: 
lame time tutor to — carl of 1 and 2 lard' 
Vor. I L Henry 
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t phil. natu- demonſtrated by obſervation and ex pꝰ 


5 


Henry de Grey, ſank 10 hes then marqu 
of Kot, to which noble n Me: Cod. had the hed 


to be related. k Gy 11 2 FFF + £44, B 
tc Jan, 1705-6; he was appointed ſell of aftronoih — 
experimental Philoſophy, * the foundation of Dr. 


mas Plume, archdencon of Rocheſter ; being the Fro | 
: * Enjoyed that office, to which he was:unanimouſly chiuſen, on 
account of his hi reputation and merits. He took the de- 
of M. A. in 1706; and went into orders in 1973. 
ſame year, at the deſire of Dr. Bentley, he publiſhed at 
r bdition of Sit lſaac Newton's Ma- 
<< thematiea Principia, &. and iaſerted all the improve- 
ments uhich the author had made to that time. J this 
edition he prefixed a moſt admigable preface, in which he 
expreſſed the true method of philoſoplũſing, ſhewed tile fun- 
dation on whichcthe Newtœuan Philuſophy was built, and: 
refuted the objections of the Carteſtans and all other philoſo— 
phers againſt it. It may not be amiſs to tranſcribe n; phra- 
graph from chis preface, in which the editor has, given an 
anſwer to thoſe who ſuppoſed that gravi 4 or attraction; in 
Sir Iſaac Newton's. ſyſtem, was in no wite a clearer-princi- 
ple, and fitter to explain the phænomena of eee 
than the occult qualities of the Peripatetics ; becauſe there 


are ſtill philoſophers, ſuch as they are; who: perſiſt in the 


ſiame abſurd ſuppoſition. Gravity, ſay the „is an 
ee occult cauſe; and occult. cauſes: have nothing lde with 
Prefat. ad true philoſophy... To whom Mr. Gates replies, that «Oc- 


Princip. 
mathem. 


8 cult cauſes are, not thoſe -Whole exiſtence is moſt 2 ä 
nly whoſe: iſ lt, ficti — — * 
«9 cxiſtence is occu tious, and ſu 5 

e no proofs. Gravity therefore can never be n : 
< — cauſe of the planetary motions; fince it has been de- 
monſtrated from the phænomena, that this really 
<« [exiſts.- Thoſe rather have recourſe to occult ue who 
4 make vortices to govern the heavenly motions; vortices, | 
«. compoled of à matter intirely. fictitious, and 

the ſenſes. But Thall gravity therefore be called an oteult 
„ cauſe, and on that account be banifhed from philoſophy, 
17 becauſe the cauſe of gravity is occult; and as yet undiſ- 
covered? Let thoſe, who affirm this, beware of laying 
don a principle, which will ſerve to undermine the foun- 
< dation of every ſyſtem of philoſophy that can be eſtabliſhed. = 
? For caufes always proceed, by an uninterrupted connexion, 

-  <% from thoſe that are compound, to thoſe that are mote im- 

& * plez and. hen you nn ah nao the * e | 
24 5 a 18 * 


ral. &c. 
Cant. 1713. 


Pe, 


es, | C:Ort:12385. 1 
n Gerd furdter. far eines | 
4 ple cauſe therefore no Glutibi cen; be: rank 2 z 
460 for tif there <buld;: itrwontkd not be dhe moſt & 
01 
them t mutt: ani : 
«.axthe/fanich tine! the) crkiſes that bre eee and 
4 thbſe again thöt depend yponithe cauſes next to them, till 
4 2 ee length will be ſo thoroughly purged ef 
« 'cauſes, that there will not be one left, whereon to. build 
6 it! dos kochen nb: £1 4ST: 
Aion ef his edition vf Newton's © Pri pia 
ly Y50 his *e tion; nor was the higb opinion the 
8 755 in the leaſt amin bed, but 
creaſed, by benen prodiuBigns of his eon, 
4 'gave 2. deſcription of the 
hoty meteor, that was ſeen March 6, 1715-16, which 
cas pubfime in he Phil. Tranſ. a Intle after his death. 
He leſt behin him alſo ſome admirable and i tracts, 
rt of which; fince his deceaſe, have been publi by Dr. 
bert Smich, his eouſin and ſucceſſor in his profeſſorſhip, 
afterwards maſter of Were College. His « Harmonia 
Mraluarany 05m publiſhed at bridge, 1722, 4; 
and dedicated to Mead by the learned editor, who, in 
an elegant and affecti ©, gives us a Capious-ac- 
count of the. e Itſelf, the pieces anne ed to it, 
and of ſuch other of the author's works as are yet unpub- 
liſhed. He tells us how much this work was admired by 
Profeſſor Saunderſon, and how dear the author of it was to 
Dr. Bentley. The firſt treatiſe of the miſcellaneous works 
annexed to the © Harmonia Menſurarum” is „ Concern-- 
ing the eſtimation of Errors in mixed Mathematics.” 
Ide ſecond, . Concerning the differential Method; which 
he handles in a manner ſomewhat different from Sir Ifaac - 
| Newton's treatiſe upon that ſubjeR, havin 1 nas it be- 
fore he had ſeen that treatiſe. "The name the third piece 
is „ Canonotechina, or concerning the Conſtruction of. 
« Tables by differences.” q The book concludes with three - 
ſmall tracts, * Concerning the Deſcent of Bodies, the Motion 
« of Pendulums in the C ycloid, and the Motion of Pro- 
jectiles; which tracts, "he editor informs us, were 'all .. 
compoſed r He wrote alſo « A Com- 
L, er rad Arithmetic, of the e of Eguatio 
4 of Pisptrles, and of the Nature of Curves.” Behdes thele 
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N and are hel in high repute." . 1% 2 
is uncommon genius in mathematics. died, to the re- 
gret of the univerſity, und all lovers of that ſcience, June 5, 

1716, in the very prime of his life 3' for he wis advanced no 
further: than to his 33d year. He was buried-:inthe-chapet 


of Trinity college; and an inſtription fired ouer him, fronr 
Which we leurn that he eee perfon N Hou 


. r e ie ene e 
fa] It was . 1 Dr. Bentley, E inateeſſis matheſeos parts 
who was. is conſtant friend OT TONS br | "Po magnet Mal Nemo 

and rene in Ou following form . Wen nuty ills 9 : 
n Sede 'hvjus't 
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3 et $ 85 11. 8. E. 8 ; : 1 12 4.4 ra Et decus gemellum. | _ 852 
8 Ropzar 1 flius O 7255 wa} Ch od ſummam dodringe la 5 
Collegii bujus 8. Trinitatis Tr Omas morum. Virtutumqde ah 

| Aſtronomias & roy hae . In cutmul tr sccefferünt : 
4 OE ny 0 m6 ooftabiler amabllaſquey' fy 
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corn (Cuanits), fo ſo ill-treated'by Boiteai' in die ſa⸗ 


Gies and by Moliere in his comedy of We Femmes Sa- 


« vantes, under the name of Triſſotin, was born at Paris; 


and hath at leaſt as good a title to a place in this work, as 


5 ſome of Virgil's military heroes in the Eneid,” : who are 
celebrated purely for being knocked on the head. It is ſaid, 


that he drew upon him the indignation of Boileau and Mo- 
liere: of the former, becauſe he counſelled him harſhly and 
ſpleneticly, to devote his talents to a kind of poetry, diffe- 
rent from fatire ; of the latter, becauſe he had endeavoured 


to hurt Him with the duke de Montauſieur, by: inſinuating, 
that Moliere deſigned him in the perſon of the Mifanthrope. 
Be all this as it might, Cotin was far from . . | 


or devoid of merit. He underſtood Greek, Hebrew, and 

Syriac; was a good. preacher ;. and leſt ſome paſſable pieces 
in verſe and proſe. Be it. known farther, that he was re- 
ceived into the F rench e in e "He died at 1: 


ff!!! N 
in 1682. 3 Z ie oy, T 
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cor r (Sir Platts aver, an act Tae 
_ liſh antiquary, whofe name, fays 


5 n % muſt 
6 always be N wich honour, and whoſe memory 
„ cannot fail of exciting the warmeſt ſentiments of 'grati- 


ce tude, wei the ſmalleſt regard for OY ſubſifts among 


us, 
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Per was ſoilfof Thomas Cotton, Eſqj deſcended! Som à Vita _—_ 
very ancient ſumily, and born at Denton in eee er wer roms vo 


Jan, 22,1 ; admitted of Trinity col „Cambridge, ſee Nichols's 
where he too the degree of B. A. 1585; went to Lon Hiſtory of 
| dong! where he:ſoon” made; himſelf To "a: Was admit- Hinckley. 
ted into a ſociety” of antiqufcies,” who met at ſtated ſeaſons 
for their on aàmuſement. Here he indulged his natural 
humour in tut protscution of that ſtudy, for which he after 
wards became b famous; and in his 18th year began to col- 
ject ancient records, Charters, 'and- other MSS. In 1600, 
he ae nmied Mr. Camden to Carliſte, who acknow- 
jedges himſelf not a little 1 to 7 for the ſervices he 
did him in earrying on and perfecting his © Britannia ;” and 
the fame year wrote A Brief A of the Queſtion of 
«« Precedency between England and Spain.” This was oc- 
caſipned by Q. Elizabeth's deſiring the thoughts of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries þ that point, and is ſtill extant in 
the Cotton library the acceffion of James I. he was 
created” a 5 E and er this reign was very much 
courted, admired, and eſteemed dy tlie great men of the 
nation, and conſulted as an oracle oy ths privy counſellors 
and miniſters of ſtate, upon very difficult points relating to 
the conſtitution,” In 1608, — was appointed one of the 
commiſſioners to enquire into the ſtate of the navy, which 
had lain neglected ever ſince the death of Q. Elizabeth; and 
drew up a memorial of their proceedings, to be preſented to 
the king, which. memorial is ſtill in the Cotton library. In 
1609, he wrote A Diſcourſe of the Lawfulneſs of Com- 
ny bats to be performed: in the Preſence of the King, or the 
4 Conſtable” and Marſhal of England,” which was printed 
in 1651 and in 1672. He drew up alſo the ſame year“ An 
« Anſwer-to ſuch Motives as were offered by certain Mi- 
< litary Men to Prince Henry, · to incite him to affect Arms 
"th more han Place a); This was compoſed by order of 
that prince, and the original MS. remains in the — li- 
brary. New pt being contrived to repair the royal re- 
venue, which had been prodigally ſquandered, none pleaſed 
_ the-king fo much, as the creating a new order of knights, 
called sand Sir Robert Cotton, who had > 6 
rent ſervices in that affair, was in 1611 choſen to be ones : 
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h 
being che goth baronet thag was. created. His principa 
dene was then at Ve eg e in Rugtingdonſhire; 
ubich he oon exchanged for Hatley St. Georges in the 
> +... countyof, Cambridge „ 
„lle was afterwards employed/by king James to, vindjeate | 
the ſuppoſed; miſrepreſentations of, Buchanan and, Thuanus ; 
and what, be: wrote upon: this ſubject 15-thoughtto. be inter- 
woven in Camden's “ Annals of Queen: Elizabeth,” or elſe 
ing ordered, him to amine, Whether the Papiſts, whoſe = 
- mumbers. then made the nation unssſy, qusht, by: the laws 
_ jof; the land, to be put to death, or to, be impriſonad? This 
taſk he performed with great learning, and pregueed:upun 
that aecalion 24 arguments,: which were publiſted after- 
Wards in 1672, among “ Cotton Poſthuma. It was pro- 
bahly then chat he compoſed a piece, ſtill preſerved in MS, 
in the;Rvyal-library, intituled, . Cqnſideations for; the Re- 
e preflinge of the Encreaſe af Preeſts, Jeſuits, and Recu- 
0 ſants, without drawinge f. Blood.“ He was: alſo; em» 
ployed by the houſe of commons, vchen the math between 
TInce: — and the Inſanta of Spain as in agitation, ta 
ew, by a ſhort examination of the; treaties; between Eng- 
jand and the houſe of Auſtriat the unfaithßilneſs, and inſin- 
cerity of the latter; and to prove that in all their tranſac- 
tions they aimed at nothing but univerſal monarchy, This 
piece is printed among Cottoni Poſthuma, under the. title 
of * A Remonſtrance of the Treaties of Amity, Xe He 
wrote, likewiſe 2 vingieatiom of our eceleſiaſtieal gonſtitu- 
tion againſt the innovations attempted to he: brought. in by 
1 the Puritans, intituled, An Anſwer to certain Arguments 
<< raiſed from ſuppoſed, Antiquity, and urged by ſome Mem- 
| te bers; of the Lower Houſe, of Parliament, ta prove..:that 
T Eccleſiaſtical Laws:ought; to de enagted by Temporal 
5 <« Men.“ In 1621, he: compiled 7 A Relation to prove, 
| that the Kings of England have been pleaſed to conſult 
« with their, Peeres, in the; great Councel and Commons:of | 
Parliament, of Marrisdge,: Pesce, and War?“ printed 
firſt; in 1681, then in 16% among Cotton Faſthuma, 
and then in 167 wen eee ene 


1 


®, 
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« Dignity of Parliaments. Being a member of the 
parliament of Charles I. he joined in complaining of the 
rievances, which the nation was faid-in"1628 to'groan'un- 
er; but was always for mild remedies, Zevous: for the ho- 
nour and fafety of the king, and had no views but the na- 
. tian's advantage, 33 1 
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vs Sir e * = 
et to 12 Pinsel 8 the lords of his ma- 
1 jets council. There were found in his cuſtody a peſti- 
2 25 tractate, which he had foſtered as his child, and had 
. ſent it abroad: into divers: hands; containing a proj ject 
e how. prince may make himſelf ah abſolute tyrant. 1 his 
0 pernicious advice he had communicated'by copies to- di- 
vers lords, ha, upon bis confeffion, are queſtioned and 
4 reſtrained; my lord of Somerſet. ſent it to the biſhop of 
Londan; the lord Clare to the biſhop: of Wincheſter ; 
- andthe Jo! Bedford I know not well ta whom: Cotton 
e is in cuſtody 387 7 | 508 fend him well out! 
12 1 0 PCT Bet: 3 2 151579 e 8 HA: 505 
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5 © Valente his 1 5 yu pleaſed to ſit in council with 
« all, wage board, and commanded that deviliſh- project found 
« upon. Sir, Robert Cotton to be read over unto us. For 


2 Ae gelegt, erwards c 3 any dene 6d G e be been PI 
0 1 he 87 eee a ace Wee, lg yp gms 
. ome xeſ; | on m rl 
aan 12 e e Thr nu. * "cane be if Robert, when 1 
mong ſome records ib the Paper Office “ late, to comfort him from the king, 
-is a watrfht for the commitment of Sir from whom the earl of Dorſet like- 
Robert Cotton, ſo early as. the-year- *©-wiſe came, within half an hour after 
1615, being ſuſpected of a correſpond-. "© Sir Robert's death, to condole with 
ence with the Spaniſh ambaſſador, pre- ( Sir Thomas Cotton; his fon, for his 
cjty; the affairs: of governmeat · death, and to tell him from his 
From canſineme it is however * majeſty, that as he loved his father, 
n was ſoon releaſed, and that * ſo he would continue to love him, 
had his library, which was at that «6: That Sir Robert had entailed, as = 
time ſhut p, reſtored to him not long ** as law could do it, his library of 
Wks or but I have rea- ** buoks upon his ſon, who makes no 
ys to 3 that after his laſt can- & doubt of obtaining the ſame; but 
finemegt in 1629; he never bad his (“ for all theſe court holy - Waters, ſays 
 lbrarpreftored 5. for 1 have ſeen. « letter the writer, I, for my part, for 4 
which, wür Ne his his death in 13 in % while ſuſpend my belief. 
which it is ſaid, 5. That before F rom this it appears, that the 5 
4 he requeſted Sir Henry Spelman, to” Jen was in poſſem̃on of Sir Ro- 
ſigniſy to the Jord ay ſeal, and bert's library at the time of his death, 
4e the ot of the; losds of the.coungil, ' Tong that it was even doubtful whether 
w 


85 « that : Oe, ſo Jon detaioin of bis ould ever de eſtored to his mo | 
| Ns = oa from bim * ith ve Firing 2 8 n . 


: | | Kong: own part, I never beard a . | 


"Ip. a 


Hiſtory of 


cor 


t device, to breed ſuſpieious, ſeditious.-humours.. amongſt 


© the people. His. maſeſty was pleaſed to declare his royal 
Sou? 85 ut pleaſure touching the lords and Others reſtrained for com- 


„ municating that project; which was, to proceed in a fair, 


„ moderate, mild, legal courſe with them, by a bill of in- 
7 formation preferre into the Star chamber, whereunto 
1 they migbt make their anſwer by the help of the moſt 


* ama council they could procure.” And though his 


"6 majeſty had it in his power-moſt juſtly and truly to re- 


* ſtrain them till the cauſe was ad judged, yet, out of his 


80 priicely elemency, he has Cons the board to call them, 


$ and to {i OY them to attend their cauſe in the Star- 
chamber 


% his majeſty's gracious favour.” Two never ſpoke a word, 
„ expreſling thankfulneſs for his majeſty's{ſo princely good- 
& neſs; two expreſſed much thankfulnefs, which were my 
< Jord 'of Bedford, and Sir Robert Cotton. St. John and 


. James are ſtill in priſon; and farther than unto theſe the 
« aper reacheth not in direct travel, fave to Selden, who 


« is alſo contained in the bill of information, I fear the 


e nature of that-contagion'did fpread farther ; but as BIKE 09 


_ * more” appeareth, I am of 8 it will fall. hea 7 
2 


Hinckley, 


p- 325» 


- 


5 the parties delinquent. _ WT Tam, Sir 


dir Symands D'Ewes's account of +this- affair, 3 in Me an- 


nuſcript life, written by himſelf, and ſtill preſerved among 
the Re M88. Sits 
tereſting fact. 

t Amongſt other books,” fays he, « which Mr. Richard 
00 James Jent out, one Mr. St. John, of Lincoln's-inn, 3 


young ſtudious gentleman, borrowed of him, for 7 


da dangerous _ phlet that was in a written hand, b * 
„ which à courſe Was laid down, how the Eings of Eng 


te land might oppreſs the liberties of their i 8 * r 
E t. 


„ eyer enflave them and their poſterities. Eto 


[7 ſhewed the book to the earl of Bedford, or a 2135 of it; 
cc and ſo it paſſed from hand to hand, in the year 1629, till 
bc, 4 laſt i it-was lent ta Sir Robert Cotton himſelf; who . 
* a young fellow he then kept in his houſe to tranftribe it; 1 


4% which plainly proves, that Sir Robert knew not himſe 


that the written tract itſelf had originally come out of his 
own library. This untruſty fellow, imitating, it ſeems, 


4. We faid 1 ames, Tu! one Fog: * Tat himſelf, FS: | ; 


A nd 
* 


„ k 
I 


hey were perſonally called in before the lords 
80 (the king being gone) and acquainted by the keeper with 


give further light to this very Its 


a a R . 2 


-- © TT 0 ä . 
tc he wrote ahother für Sir Robert NG out of his: own 


« tranſcriptiſold away ſeveral copies; till at aſt one of them 


< came into Wentwortk's hands, 575 the North; now” Jord 
4 deputy of Ireland. He: acquainted: the Tords, and others 
| " es the pfivy-council;” with it. They ſent for the ſaid 

ung fellow, and examining him where he had the writ- 
c ten book; he confeſt Sir Robert Cotton delivered it to 
« him. 'Whefeupon, in the beginning of Nvyember, in 
« the ſame year 1629, Sir Robert was examined, and ſo 


«, were divers others, one after the other, as it had deen de- 
« liyered from hand td hand, till at laſt Mr. St. John bim- 


« ſelf was apprehended, and, being conceived to be the author 
„ of the book, was committed cloſe priſoner to the Tower. 
<> Being in danger to have been queſtioned for his life about 
« Wi upon examination upon'cath, he made a clear, full, and 
« punctual declaration; that he had received the ſame MS. pam- 
« « phlet' 'of that wretched mercenary fellow James el, who 
Dy this means proved the wretched inſtrument of ſhorten - 


66 ing the life of Sir Robert Cotton; for he was I | 


« thereupon ſued in the Star- chamber, his library locked u 
« from his-uſe, and'two or more of the guards ſet to wa 
„ his houſe" continually. When I went ſeveral times to 
« yiſit-and comfort him, in the year 1630, he would tell 
« me, they had broken his heart, that had locked up his 
« library from him. I eaſily gueſſed the reaſon, becauſe 


c“ his honour and W were much impaired by this fatal 


« accident; and his houſe, that was rmecdy frequented b 
reat and honourable perſonages, as by learned men of a 

<6 3 — remained now upon the matter deſolate and em — 

<« ] underſtood, from himſelf and others, that Dr. Neile 

« and Dr. Laud, two prelates'that had been ſtigmatized in 


«. the firſt ſeſion of parliament, in 1628, were his fore 'ene- 


6 mies. The was e dene within A few months, with 


10 Per wn Nik, 2 5 jane im hue fi any ha 
low C college, - two or years before 
ford, born 2 waa lo! iſle of 4 his death, he beſtowed the cuſtody 
Wight, and author of ſeveral fermons, e of his whole library on him. And 
both in Latin and Engliſh.” He died . compa- 
at the houſe 2 Sir Thomas, Cotton, | **_nio expenſive, like old 
bart. in the beginning of Dec. 1636. 00 a ird Storkie when be lined l 
Sir Symonds D- e a very ſevete © out, or lent out, Sir Robert Cotton a 


charaQer of Rim; au -atheiftical pro- * most f . for money, 
cuſtomers; - 


fane' ſcholar, but otherwiſe witty and 3 to an . his 


moderately learned; and he adds, that e hl - Jays r | 


. 3 ſo. ſcrewed himſelf into the det made 123 to Sir Robert Co 
opinion of Sir Robert Cottou, e et - 
6 Acres a ihe ire LO NY 
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2 2 guiſh. and; 


OY 1 7.2 and : 
| PH bim, ſhews 


=» whom Sig Robert. kept:in 
1 the ſaid Written tractate, was bis Me — dich | 


2 bo. e e penitent, and was much 


| ©STTOS. 


>: 3 his face, which had: n 
pj - 60100 ene (he: picture I have . 


* 


15 2 neſs, near to the reſemblance! and hoe of 4 
+ heard b that-the. yo 
houſe, 'and had 


I's admirable juſtice, to cauſe dhe ſpuriqus iſſue 
latal lo to prey the inftrument of his final tuin. 
one time, adviſed him to look into himſelf, and ſe- 


8 4 Es he conhder,' why Gad had ſent this chaſtiſernent-ypon 


bim; which, it is poſſible, he did; for 1 i 
Richard Holdeſworth, 2 0 reat and learned, divine, that 
as with him in his laſt kneks, a line before be. Wed, 


ion gf a better life,” 7 |, - 


in the {ha pectati | 
lary, in rer Wenn thls 8 Bar: ail 


obert or mg gen 8 we e parties — re- 


| leaſed, and Sir Robert Coen had his. Uurary reſtored to 


ſoon after. 12 27 man 6 EE 


gioned, are,” 1. „A Relation of the Proceedings aga 
<4. Amballadors, who. have miſcarried themſelves, and. ex 
8 del their: Cammiſfon, 2. „ That the Sovereign's 


* Perſon is required in the great Councils or Aſſemblies of 


* the States, as. well at ee as at the Con- 
L cluſions: 2. The A wade by the Command 
e of the Houſe. of 8 out of the Acts of Parlia- 

5 ment and Authority of Law-cxpountiag the ſame,” at 2 

Conference with the Lords, ee the Liberty of 


«rhe Perſon of every Fieewan.“ 1255 A. n 5 5 

L Longerning the Power of the and Commons of 
$6 Parliament in point of J denture” 'Theſe four are 
7 E '« Cottoht e bort View of 
iſe and Reign:of Heary: F Ling 25 England, 

— —— in i 1612, ard: LES 8 Keren I. printed in 


e 
W from the 


Ties 


2 * 
ee 


was: Wholly changed inte à grim — "OY 


CY 


3 The other works of Sie Robert Cotton, not ready men. 
= - 


| by the, 
" Conch until this Pugs books = r 4255 


FI Fae. '$ 0 3133 00 


S. 


| * rative of Count Gon 


„ f Townsz 1 


rr. 


«Git ker 8 1 
ed in the et N oyal Freaſury of Bngland, or General 
„% of Tanks, ids Captain J. Stevens,“ gv. 7. Nar- 
nar's Tranfadtions: Zduring bis 
* Emb⸗ e e ee Os She Ito. 8 Of 
4. Antiquit 30 olo and Pri es of. Caſtles; . 
— 152 ee ID af the 
«6: Anti eh arp of. weng all Printed ken 


upon e ſub; ets, ee e Gilles in 48. n. 
% Of Scutage Of Encloſures; and convetting 'Arable Land | 
< into Paſtuse; Of the Agtiquity, Authority, and Office 

„ of the High: Steward and of- England; Ol Cu- 
“ rious Collsctions; © QtKMilitar Affzirs; Frade; Cl 
lections out af the Nolls of Parliament,“ different from 


thoſe that were pri bac falſely; under bis name, in 1657 
by William Prynne Eig. He likewife made collec- 
tions for the Kiſtory. and antiquities of Huntingdonſhire; 


and had formed à deſign of writing an account of the tate 


of Cantate) in thei iflands, from the firſt reception of it 
here to the Reformation. The firſt part of this deſign was 


executed by Abp. Uſher, in his book, De Britanmicarum 


4 Eecleſiarum Primordiis, compoſed probably at the re- 
queſt of Sir Robert Cotton, whorleſt eight * ba of col- 
lections for the continuation of that work. Two of Sir 
Robert's ſpeecbes are printed in the . Parliamentary Hiſtory.” 
But, without intending to derogate from the Juſt merits 


of this n man as an author, it my 


ſonably be queſtioned, er he has not done more 


to eee . as * — his n . 5 [=] 


21200. 209 16 x * 


% * * * Ly Wo 9 
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fo] Seve Preface! to the 8 * ene of Britain A 
lume o Tyrrel, 0 *Hliſtary. England, N 
2; in 4 Se es beinz Tull ee 


5 71 The charatter' of Sir Robert '< thar th the preſervation bf fuck monu- 
Cotton, from the excellent [preface-to- . ments.of antiquity, and otꝑer docu · 


the Harleian Catalogue, is too impor- 10 ments, as 2 conducive to render 
tant to be omitted 2, Bodley s great a che knowledge of 

© contemporaty, Six Robert Cotton, © deductions f | 
©. had. beep equally diligent in collet- mare ages 

„ ing. ancient S. The! of &: neceſſarily redaund to the, advantage 
Laptiq ties, pa ticylarly.choſe of chis 42 the pablic, be had, in an erpeu- 
, kingdom, had engaged his attention; ©, five vl adefarigable labour, of _ 
5. though, he ways ſhowed 4 high. re- 

„ em rege ee een 72 
4, learaing,..in all, whigh be wis e. 
vr bein Ce- 


8 een 0 


He © O T 0 W. . 
"ui the'uſe bf x 77 Ann by. al n 153 bor 
this library: that be is now moſt famous ; and therefore it 
w noc bet im to be a little particular in the account 
of it. It conſi s wholly of MSS. many of Which being in 
looſe ſcins, ſmall tracts, ar very thin volumes, when they 
were purchaſed, Sir Robert Sale ſevetal of them to be 
bound up in one cover. They relate chieſy to the Hiſtory 
and Antiquities) of Great- Britain and Irelahd, though the 
ingenious collector refuſed nothing that was curious or va- 
Juable in any point of learning. He: lived indeed at a time 
when he: d great opportunities ater ſuch à fine col: | 
lection: when: there were Tv. valuable becks pet remain- 
Ing in private hands, which : taken from the monaſ- 


teries at their diſſolution, ani iyerfities' and col- 
leges at their viſitations : 2 iened anti © "rol 
- Jach as . Joceline, Noel, Allen, rae-Bowyer, 


| Camden, and others, died, who M made heir chief bu- 
ſmeſs to ſcrape up the-ſcattered remains of our monaſtica 
libraries: and, either by legacy or purchaſe, he became poſ- 
ſeſſed of all be thought: valuable in their ſtudies. Ibis li- 
was placed in his own houſe at Weſtminſter, near the 

houſe of commons; and very much augmented by his ſon wh 
Sir Thomas Cotton, and his grandſon Sir John (who died | 
in 1702, aged 51). In 1700 an act of parliament was made 
- for the better ſecuring and preſerving that library, in the 
name and family of the Cottons, for the benefit of the pub- 
lic; that it might not be ſold, or otherwiſe diſpoſed of 2 
emberzled. Sir John, great grandſon of Sir Robert, hav- 
ing ſold Cotton houſe to queen Anne, about 1706, to bea 
repoſitory for the Royal as well as the Cottonian library, an 
act was made for the better ſecuring of her majeſty s pur- 
chaſe of that houſe; and both houſe and library were ſettles 
and veſted in truſtees. The books were then removed into 
a2 more convenient room, the former being very damp; and 
Cotton-houſe was ſet apart for the uſe of the king's library- 
Keeper, who bad there the Royal and Cottoniah libraries 


« gtion townrds his native country. * falling” into the hands of þ =, 
But, happily, theſe patrons of lite- © mechanics; and other perſoi 
<. rature lived in an age peculiarly fa- © rant of their importance, and 0 
©. yourable' to the completion of their inattentive_ to their preſervation, 
Ry ſes, and more'cſpe- | were eafily to be purchaſed; - From 
oy eialiy to of the latter. he 4 this ſource Sir Robert Cotton had 
late general Gtoletion of rel gious cr his library with a multitude 
houſes had diſperſed an infinite num- 4 MSS. and to them Mr. Cam- 
der of curious MSS. © Many of theſe d den, Me. Lambert, Dr. Dee, and 
« were ſeeurcd by the nobility and gen- « Sir Christopher Hatton, bad kindly 
e e contributes their Reres : 


i# 


under his care In 1514 the Cottonian library was removed 
to Eſſex-houſe in Eſſexſtreet; and in 1730 to à houſe in 
Little Dean dc yard; Weftminſter, purchaſed by the crown of 
the lord Aſhburnham; Where 4 fire happening Oct. 23, 
173i, 111 books were loſt, burnt, or entirely defaced, and 
90 rendered imperfect. It was thereupon removed to the 
Old Dormitory belonging to Weſtminſter- ſchool, and finally, 
in 1753, to that admirable repoſitory, The Britiſh Muſeum, 
where they ſtill remain. 2745 mot mio of av oe = Len 
It is almoſt incredible how much we are indebted to this 
library, for What we know of our on country: witneſs 
the Works of Sir H. Spelman, Sir W. Dugdale, the De- 
formation, Strype's Works, Rymer's “ Federa, ſe- 
veral pieces publiſhe 1 and every book. almoſt that 
hath appeared ſince, relating to the Hiſtory and Antiquities 
of Great-Britain and Ireland. Nor. was Sir Robert Cotton 
leſs communicative of his library and other collections in 
his life-time. © Speed's * Hiſtory of England” is faid to owe 
moſt of its value and ornaments to it; and Camden ac- 
knowledges, that he received the coins in the Britannia” 
from this collection. To Knolles, author of the Turkiſh 
“ Hiſtory,” he communicated authentic letters of the maſ- 
ters of the knights of Rhodes, and the diſpatches of Edward 
Barton, ambaſlador from queen Elizabeth to the Porte; to 
Sir Walter Raleigh, books and materials for the ſecond 
volume of his Hiſtory, never publiſhed; and the ſame to 
Sir F. Bacon, lord 7 for his © Hiſtory of Henry 
« VII.“ The famous Mr. Selden was highly indebted to 
the books and inſtructions of Sir Robert Cotton, as-he-thank- 
fully acknowledges in more places than one. In a word, this 
great and worthy man was the generous patron of all lovers 
of antiquities, and his houſe and library were always open 
to ingenious and inquiſitive perſons.” ooo, 
Such a man, we may imagine, muſt have had many 
friends and àcquaintance: and indeed he was not only ac- 
quainted with all the virtuoſi and learned in his own coun- 
try, but with many alſo of high reputation abroad; as Janus 
Gruterus, Francis Sweertius, Andrew Ducheſne, John Bour- 
delot, Peter Puteanus, Nicholas Fabricius Peireſkius, &. 
He died of à fever; in his houſe at Weſtminſter, May 6, 
1631, aged bo years; 3 months, and 15 days: He married 
Elizabeth, one of the daughters and coheirs of William 
Brocas, of Thedingworth in the county of Leiceſter, Eſq; by 
whom he leff one only ſong Sir Thomas the ſecond — 8 
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who died 1662 250 bee by 8 I de Hurd, 
and -hez:: 41592 his de who. died in the lie time a 
of his father; 151 : to. ſons; of whom the elder, 
=- Aurceeded Has father 3nd: died without. iſſue 
17 S peter re uncle 
RG „ by whole deathg at the age of 80. Jul, 1a, 
the hp gr eee had Sg pow rope 8 
* - before-his Farher, and one Rand died of 
e on his return from his a un 1130. „ 
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cor TON (Can re), Ech a gentleman. of ©. I 


good family in Staffordſhire, who Rvett in the reigns of 


Charles Jurtes IF. : He nad ſomething of a genius for 
ety, rial: As purtirularhy fambus for; burleſque - ow. 
He tränſtated one of 8 — edies, Salla? Hor | 
printed in 16511 He 'pubirthrd) poems en ſeveral 
occaſions: Ibe Wonders of the Pen in Ti Bo bye; py 
„ Scarronides, or Vir Traveſtie 3. = Lucian: Burleſqued, 


or the Scoffer Scoffe᷑d:“ a new edition of Which ot 


printed in "7 t. Bet che chief of all his produétions, and 
for which he deſerves the beſt of bis eeuntrymen, is 
his trariſtati — of * Montaigne's Ella This Was dedi- 
cited to George Saville, marquis of WN and Cotton 
ſoon after received a very polite letter from chat lord, which, 


as it gives an high idea of the tranſlator and his — 
1 will here take upon: re d 8 x 82 8 
8 10 Sir, . 85 2% 


I have too long Ru: my: 3 to you for waves 
ie me ſuch an obliging evidence of your remembranoe: that 
% alone would have been a welcome preſent, but when 


joined with the book in che world I am the beſt enter- 


< tained with, it raiſeth a (ſtrong deſire in me to be better 
© known, where 1 am ſure to be ſo much pleaſed. I have 


till nom thought wit could not be tranflated, and do Rill 


'<. retain. fo,-much. of that. opinion, that 1 believe it impoſ- 
«ble, except by one whoſe- genius cometh np to that of 
the author. Vou have ſo kept. the original ſtrength o 


«, his thought, that it almoſt tempts. a man to believe the 
_ < tranſmigration of ſouls; and that he being uſed to hills 


dis come into the moorlands to reward us here in England, 
bor doing him more tight than his country will afford 


mm. He hath by your means mended bis fit edition: 
: Sta; — and make him ours, is not only a valuable 


40 us, * 2 juſt de the critical im- 


dr TDN: 5 : 


« penihente f thoſe & renchebibblers, who have ben e 
« td thakefliniettavilzrand exctprions; to leflen the nn: 
« tion uf this great man, whom-dature)hath» made too 
4 to/confine himſelf Tobler Smet of à ſtudied ble. H 5 ey bbs 
« det his: mind hade its ahil fight; and fiwweth; by a gene. 
| i kind vf megligenes; that ie did not write for praiſe, 
, hut io givt to the world q true picture of himſelf and of 
«<chankitid;cq He ſcorned aſſecbed periods, br to pleaſe the 
8. amt; reader with an empty chime of words. He hath 
no ũffectation to ſet himſelf out, and dependeth wholly  - 
upon the natural force of what is his dwn, and Seel. tn 
b ee eren of imei be i er Np 
Lan ſee Bir, that L have kindneſs enough; e 9 * 
« de Muntaigne.t0-be' your vival, but no body can now ,. _ 
pretend tone in equul competition with yd. 1 do Will. A 
« ingly yield, whichcisino ſmall matter for a man to do to 75 e. | 
« 2 more preſperous lover; and if you wilt repay eee 2 4 bu” 
« of juſtice” with another, believe, that he, ho can 4 by 
« tranſlate ſuch an author e doing him wrong, muſt. T3 
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Thus far the teſtimony of Jord Halit, in Groves: ad. 
author's" tranſlation; which | certainly! cannot be without 
great merit, when ſo xeqompliſhed a judge has praiſed it ſo 
highly-->:Cotton died ſome: time — — the e ; m ; 
in what e g certain. + TY on 


wo. * we 9 1 R 


: court , bens), u very kamst 1 8 
t was born at Horningſhearth in Suffolk, in 1628 ; and edu- Biog 
n _ in claffical learning at the ſchool of St. Edmund's 


r- March 31, 1654 he was admitted of Chriſt's college 

er Cambridgley e after taking his degrees in arts, 
ve be was elected fellow. eme titne after he went into orders, 
il and in 1670, went as chaplaim to Sir Daniel Harvey, am- 


pl baſſador from Charles H. to the Porte; where he ſerved, in 5 5 
of that quality, both him and his ſucceſſor Sir' John Fi inch, for 
<> the ſpace of ſeven years. Upon his returir to England in Ibid, 
the 1679, he was created D. D. and the ſame year choſen lady f 
ills . Margaret's preacher in the univerſity of Cambridge. Maren 
nd, 5 1680, he had inſtitution to the ſine- cure rectory of 3 
ord 2 in Eſſex, to which he was preſented by Gunning? 


Jn 5 ly; and in 1687, was inſtalled into the chancello 
able of York;: conferred upon bim by the king, during the 


N of that ſos, July 75 8 he was elected I 
, : ri 9 
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_ . Olvif's: college in, Cambezdge, in Which ftation ke con- 
tinuedl to the day of his death: He was alſo rector of Keg. 
worth in the county of Leideſter. At length, after having 


r r 


Account of in Holland, and elſewhere, he arri ved at his long journey's e 
the Greek 422, in dis 85th year; and was buried in We del of Che 


a benefaction of 3l. a year to the poor. of the pariſh:of: Lit. 


| _ . Hlebury above- mentioned. Wei are: informed, that he was 
See Cata- „ à perſon noted for "park and curious learning, ſingular 
e ; S 


edge of che world. 1 


logue of © humanity, and know hen | 
Dr. Couel having, during his reſidence of ſeven years at 


Preachers at 


prefixed to Conſtantinople, had an opportunity of , informing) himſelf 


the lady well of the ancient and preſent ſtate of the Greek church, 
and having collected ſeveral obſervations and noticts relating 
mon, re- (thereto, digeſted them afterwards into a curious and uſeful 


publiſhed by hook, which was publiſhed: not long before: his deceaſe. It 


1 » Baker, 


B. PD. Lond. is intituled, . Some Account of the preſent Greek Church, 


4708. ©. with Reflections on their preſent Doctrine and Diſeipline: 


« particularly in the Euchariſt, and the reſt of their: ſeven 

« pretended Sacraments, compared with Jac. Goatr's Notes 

cc upon the Greek Ritual, or EYXOAOTION, . Cambridge, 
£6, MDCCXX11.” folio. + The chief oceaſion of this work, 
as he tells us in the preface to it, was the great controverſy, 


which for ſeveral years was warmly agitated in the laſt cen - 


tury by two of the moſt, eminent divines of France; Ar- 
nauld, doctor of the Sorbonne, on the ſide of the Fapiſts, 

and Claude miniſter of Charenton, in behalf of the Proteſ- 
tants. The former, not content to ſay. that the church in 
All ages believed tranſubſtantiation, did alſo poſitively affirm, 
that all the eaſtern churches do at this very day believe it, 
in the ſame ſenſe as it was defined by the couneil of Trent. 
Claude, in anſwer: to him, brought moſt authentic proof; 
of the contrary: upon which Arnauld ſet all the miſſionaries 
of the Eaſt on work to procure teſtimonies for him. Theſe 
by bribes and other indire& means they obtained in ſuch 
numbers, that there was ſoon after a large quarto in French 
printed at Paris, full of the names of patriarchs, biſhops, 
and doctors of thoſe churches, whia all approved the Roman 
doctrine. But Claude, having had moſt! certain informa- 

i 3 means of a French gentleman at Colchis, that ſome 
'- _  _ of thoſe teſtimonies were mere fictions, and others quite dif 


Into the Eaſt, and deſired the E, 


clergymen- reſiding 
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y's end, 
ed ir hriſt's | 
Biogs Brit, College, where there is an epitaph to his memory. He gave 


ferent from what they were repreſented; ſent ſome queries 


K 


OT Q@ — [> BY.) Wa.) - . OM 


in Holland, 1727. This expoſing him to a proſecution in 


folio, and dedicated it to queen Caroline; who augmented 


- 


Fo: | EF OU, E L. 5 10 : | 161 5 | 
there, to enquire cf the Greeks, and other Eaſtern Chriſ- | 
_ tians of the beſt note, who. had. no connections with th 
| Romaniſts, „ Wheth 5 tranſubſtantiatioh, or the real Ic 
« natural change of 725 whole ſubſtance of the bread into 
the ſame numerical ſubſtance as the body of Chriſt which 
« is in heaven, be an article of faith amongſt them, and 
« the contrary be accounted. heretical and impious ?? This Couel's 
ſet Dr. Couel, therefore upon examining thoroughly into that Beg. Bit. 
point ; and in this work we have the reſult of his enquiry, 
The: author having made. uſe of ſeveral curious, and before 
unknown, MSS. took care, for. the reader's ſatisfactiön, to 
depoſite Fee in the Jate earl of Oxford's library, at Wimple 
JJ „ 


- 


.  COURAYER (Peres Francis), a Roman Catholic 
clergyman, diſtinguiſhed by great moderation, charity, and 
temper concerning religious affairs, as well as by learning, 
was born at Vernon in. Normandy, 1681. While canon Anecdotes 
regular and librarian of the abbey of St. Genevieve at Paris, ol A 
24. 


he applied to our Abp. Wake for the reſolution of ſome =, 
doubts, concerning the epiſcopal ſucceſſion in England, and 
the validity of our ordinations :\ he was encouraged to this | 
* zaſſed between the 


by the friendly correſpondence which had paſſed between 
he Abp. ſent him 


Abp. and M. du Pin of the Sorbonne. The Abp. im 
exact copies of the proper records; and on theſe he built his 
„Defence of Engliſh Ordinations,” which was publiſhed 


his own country, he took refuge in England; where he was 
well received, and preſented: the ſame year by the univerfity . 

of Oxford with a doQor's degree. As it is ſomewhat un- 
comman for a Roman Catholic clergyman to be admitted to | 


o 


degrees. in divinity by Proteſtant, univerſities, the curious 
may be gratified with a fight of the diploma, and the doctor s 
letter 5 thanks, in + The preſent. State of the Republic of 
7 ẽœq •; fe TIES 
In 1736, he tranſlated into French, and ubliſhed, Fa- 


[1 


ther Paul's Hiſtory. of the Council of Trent,” in 2 vols. 


to 2001., a; penſion of 1001. year, Which he had obtained 
before. from the court. Ibe learned Jer, Markland, in a 
letter to his friend Bowyer, Sept. 1740, ſays, * Mr. Clarks 
has given me F. e of the © Hiftoty f 
the Sage of Trent; with whoſe preface I am fo great- 
« ly pleaſed, that, if he be no more a Papiſt in other tenets, 
„than he is inf thoſe he mentions, (which are many, and 
You: TV, ee 8 


> : \ . * 


„„ cobs AE R. 
. of the moſt diſtinguiſhed Klafs) 1 dare fay there are very 

0 © few conſiderate Proteſtants, who are not as good Catho- 
Anecdotes, c licg as he is.“ His works are many, and all in French: he 
e tranſlated Sleidan' 8 «6 Hiſtory o of the Reformation.“ He died 
-. {M27 15 5 after two. days. illnefs, at the age of 95; and was 
an the cloyſter of Weſtminſter-a 12 his Will, 

: > but Feb, 3. 1774s he declares, that he 4 dies a member 
e - "+ &© of the Cathol ic church, but without approving of many 
4 of the opinions and ſuperſtitions, which haye been mtro- 
de queed into the Romiſh church, and taught in their ſchools 
and ſeminaries; and which they have inſiſted on as arti- 
4 cles of faith, though to him they appear to be not only 

« not founded in truth, but alſo to be highly improbable. 
And bis practice was conformable to this declaration; for 
dat Landon be he ce conftantly went to maſs, and at Ealing 1 in the 
A 12 57 w ther he often retired, as conſtantly attended the 
Face of the pariſh chufch; declaring at all times, that he 
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| a 8 555 e an eminent e Aer, Was 

„„ born at Sucey near Sens, about che beginning of the 17th 
© century; and ſtudied the fine arts ſo ſtrenuouſly in his youth, 
that he became profoundly learned, eſpecially in the mathe- 
| . atics, which is a prodigious help to the TRY ty of de- 
De Piles's En, By this means he Was correct enough in that part of 

Paiste, painting, and printed a. book on the je. which, though 
4. mall one, has done him great honour, and undergone ſe- 
| ons. He ivrote alfo upbn geometry and per- 
xective. '. Painting on glak being very much in vogue in 
fe days, he app ied himſelf more to that than to the draw- 
ing of pictures. Several fine performances of his are to be 
« + the churches of the neighbourhood of Sens, and ſome 
in Paris; particularly in St. Gerraſe's church, where, on 
de windows: of the choir, he painted the martyrd6m of St. 

7 Laurenge, the hiſtory « of the Samaritan woman, and that of 
the Paralytic, : There are ſeveral pictures of his doing in the 
city of Sens; as alſo ſome portraits. But the chief of his 
Ivorks, and that which is moſt efteemed, is his picture of 
the lat judgement: it is in the ſacriſtie of the minims at Bois 
de Vincennes, and was graved by Peter. de Tode, à Fleming, 

2 good deſigner- This picture ſhev-s che fruitfulneſs of Cou- 
ET | a. apf by: the numbers : of the figures that enter into 
ET i I) is dome wat wanting in elegance 
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Couſin Harries: the daughter of the lieutenant-general of 
; Sens and carried her to Paris, where he lived the reſt of 
bis days. His learnin ng acquired him the name of the greut. 
He was well received at court, and in favour: with four 
kings ſuoceſſively; namely „Henry II. Francis II. Charles IX. 
and Henry III. He worked: alſo in ſculpture, and made 
admiral Chabot's tomb, which is in the —— of Orleans, 
belonging to the Celeſtines in Paris. We cannot tell exactiy, 
in what year Couſin died: but it is certain, that he was liv- 
ing in 1689, and that he lived to & very Fro a CIALLY, 45 
cowELI. (Dr. Jon); a Wives and eminent lviliar 
was born at Ernſberough in Devonſhire, about 1554; edu- 
eated at Eton ſchool; and elected a ſcholar of King's college 
in Cambridge, in 1570. He was afterwards choſen fellow Prince's 
of that college; and, by the advice of Bancroft biſhop of Worthies of 
London, app led himlel rticularly to the ſtudy of eil * 
law. He was die itted to the degree of LL. D. in 3 
his own univerſity ; and, in 1600, was incorporated inte Worthies in 
tte ſame: degtee at Oxford. Soon. after he was made thet e, 
king's profeſſor of civil law in 1 and about the Wood's 
_ time ke of: Trinit His patron Bancroft, Fa, Vol. I. 
advanced to the ſee o e in 1604, and be- 
bow to project many things for the ſervice of the church- 
and ſtate, put him upon that laborious work, which he pub- 
_ liſhed at Cambridge in 160%. The title of it runs thus: 
The E of Book containing the Signification 0 
„Words: wherein is ſet forth the true Meaning of all, or 
<« the moſt Part of ſuch Words and Terms, as are mentioned 
„e jn the Law-writers, or Statutes of this victorious or re- 
% nowned Kingdom, requiring any Expoſitiou or Interpre- 
„ tation,” &c.”” gto. It was reprinted in 1 and ſeveral 
times fince, particularly in 1638, for which Archbp. Laud 
was reflected upon; and it was made an article againſt him 
at his trial, as if the impreſſion of that book had been done 
by his authority, or at leaſt with his connivance, in order to 
countenance king Charles's arbitrary meaſures. In 1677, Hit of th 
and 1684, it was publiſhed with large additions by Thomas . rad 
Manley: 5 the Middle Temple, Fan and again in ries wich Ab, —— 
very conſiderable improvements by another band: in all 5.2 p- eas fn: 
which later editions the exceptionab A paſſages have been _ 
In the mean time Bancroft 8 8 ſatisfied with the il 
ties and learning ſhlewn in „ The Interpreter, that he ap- 
pointed the author bis vicar-general in 1608 nor Was this 
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performance cenſured for ſome time. But at laſt great of- 
fence was taken at it, becauſe,” as was pretended, the author 

lad ſpoken too freely, and with expreſſions even of ſharpneſs, 
of the common law, and ſome eminent profeſſors of it, Lit- 
tleton in particular: and this fired Sir Edward Coke eſpe- 
eially, Who was not only privately concerned for the honour. 
of Littleton, whom he had commented upon, but alſo valued 
himſelf as the chief advocate of his profeſſion. Sir Edward 
took all occaſions to affront him, and uſed to call him in 
deriſion doctor Cow- heel. He was not ſatisfied with this: 
be endeavoured to hurt him with the king, by ſuggeſting 
- that Dr. Cowell „had diſputed too nicely. upon the ee 
« ries of this our monarchy, yea, in ſome points very dero- 
©. gatory to the ſupreme! power of this aid ee | 
4 ſerteqd, that the king's prerogative is in ſome caſes limited. 
This was touching James in a moſt tender part, and had 
probably ruined: Cowell, if the archbiſhop had not ſtood his 
friend. However, the common lawyers, whaſe conteſts with 


the civpilians then ran very high, would not reſt : and there- 


fore, as they found they could not hurt bim with the king, 
cdordingly they repreſented him now as a betrayer of the 
rights and liberties of the people; and a complaint was car- 

ried. up againſt him in the houſe of commons, the reſult of 

which was, that the author was committed to cuſtody, and 


> 


his book publicly burnt. | Moreover: the commons com- 


a * 


plained of him to the lords, das equally ſtruck at; and he 
was cenſured by them for aſſerting,” 1. That the king was 
<< ſolutus a legibus, and not bound by his coronation-oath. 
* 2. That it was not ex neceſſitate, that the king ſhould 
call a parliament to make laws, but might do that by his 
_ < abſolute power: for that voluntas regis with, him was lex 
« populi. 3 was a-fayour to admit the conſent of 
< arguments ſrom the imperial laws of the Roman emperors, 


Miſcellanea cc which are of no foree in England. The commons were 


Parliamen- 


„ indeed very defirous to proceed criminally againſt him; nay, 


W. Peryr, eren to hang him, if the king had not interpoſed. . But the 


Rn king did. interpoſe; and, upon his.majeſty's promiſe: to con- 


Saen, demn the doGriges of the book as abſurd, togedier:with the 
Vol. I p.63. author, f tem, they proceeded no farther, 4 
Copgell retired after this to his college, where he purſued: 
his privgte ſtudles, but did net lixe to do it long. It was 

his misfortune. to be afflicted; with the ſtone, for which being 

cut, che eperation proved; fatal to him; for he died of it 
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OR. 11, 1611, and was buried in his chapel of Trinity hall, 
where there is a plain Latin inſcription to his memory. Be- 
ſides : The Interpreter, he had publiſhed in 1605, 4 Inſti- 


4 tutiones Juris Anglicam, &c.“ That is, ** Juſtitutes of 
the Laws of England in the fame Method as Juſtinian's 
% Inſtitutes. He alſo compoſed a tract · De regulis juris, Wood's 
« Of the Rules of the Law;“ wherein his intent was, by *** ibid. 
collating the caſes of both laws, to ſhew, that they be bo 
raiſed of one foundation, and differ more in language and See pref. te 
terms, than in ſubſtance; and therefore, were they reduced the reader 


to one method, as they eaſily might, to be attained in a man- 8 


— 


ner with all one pains. But it does not appear that this laſt che Inter- 
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was ever publiſhed, 5 | 
. COWLEY (ABranam), an eminent Engliſh poet, was Sprat's ac 


born in London, 1618. His father, who was a. grocer, dying life p oe his | 


before his birth, he was left to the care of his mother, who, tohis works 


by the intereſt of friends, procured him to be admitted a 
king's ſcholar in Weſtminſter ſchool. The occaſion of his 
firſt inclination to poetry was his caſual lighting on Spenſer's 
Fairy 3 6 I believe,” ſays he, in his Eſſay on Wood's | 
himſelf, I can tell the particular little chance that filled my 8 Vol. 
head firſt with ſuch chimes of verſes, as have never ſince 
« left ringing there. For I remember, when I began to 
read, and to take ſome pleaſure in it, there was wont to 
<« lie in my mother's parlour, I know not by what accident, 
for ſhe herſelf never in her life read any book but of devo- 
„ tion; but there was wont to lie Spenſer's works. This 
_ < I happened to fall upon, and was infinitely delighted with 
the ſtories of the: knights, and giants, and monſters, and 
4 brave houſes, which J found every where, though my un- 
derſtanding had little to do with all this, and by degrees 
* with the tinkling of the rhime, and dance of the numbers: 
< ſo that I think I had read him all over before I was 12 
c years old; and was thus made a poet as immediately as a Cowley's - 
25 child is made an eunuch.“ FL 7 e weekend, II. $vo. © 
In 1623; being ftill at Weſtminſter, he publiſhed a collee- 
tion of poems, under the title of << Poetical Bloſſoms: in 
which, fays Sprat, there were many things, that might well 
become the vigour and force of a manly wit. Cowley tells 
us of himſelf, that he had fo defective a memory at that time, 
that he never could be brought to retain the ordinary rules 
of grammar: however, as Sprat obſerves, he abundantly 1s 
ſupplied that want, rer with the books — 
from whence thoſe r * been drawn. He was removed 
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Strat, Ke. elegy he wrote On the Death of 


ae is college and the univerſity ; upon which, he retired to 
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„ __ COMLEY: 


dem Weſtininſter to Tan college in Cambridge, IN" 


be wrote ſome, and laid the deſigns of moſt of thoſe maſou- 
line works, which he afterwards publiſhed. - In 1638, be 
publiſhed his < Love's Riddle,” a paſtoral comedy, which 
was written while he was at Weſtminſter, and dedicated in 
à4 a Copy of verſes to Sir Kenelm Digby; and a Latin comedy, 
agaaulled “ Naufragium joculare, or, The merry Shipwreck,” 
Atter it had been acted before the univerſity by the members 
66’]f.!!. 8 
I > Phe firſt occaſion of his entering into buſineſs was, an 
lecy h Mr. William Hervey.” 
This brought him into the acquaintance of John Hervey, 
tte brother of his deceaſed friend; from whom he received 
many offices of kindneſs, and principally this, that by his 
mens he came into the ſervice of the lord St. Alban's. In 
. 1047 being then M. A. he was, among many others, eject- 
Oxford, ſettled in St. John's college there, and that fame 
year; under the name of an Oxford Scholar, publiſhed a ſa- 
. fire intituled, The Puritan and the Papiſt. His affection 
dq the royal cauſe engaged him in the fervice of the king; 
and he attended in ſeveral of his majeſty's journies and ex- 
„ . | Here he became intimately acquainted with lord 
alkland, and other great men, whom the fortune of the war 
had drawn' together. During the heat of the civil war, he 
was ſettled in the family of the earl of St. Alban's ; and at- 
_ tended the queen mother, when ſhe was forced to. retire 
into France. He was abſent from England about 10 years, 
Kys:Wood ; about 12, ſays Sprat; which, be they more or 
les, were wholly ſpent either in bearing a ſhare in the diſ- 
treſſes of the royal family, or in labouring in, their affairs. 
To thio purpoſe he reg; ſeveral dangerous journies into 
lierſey Scotland, Flanders, Holland, and elſewhere; and 
woes the principal inſtrument in maintaining a correſpondẽnce 
_ © between the king and his royal conſort, whoſe letters he cy- 
Wia. phered and decyphered with his own h ande. 
Ai 16556, he was ſent over into England, with all imagin- 
able ſecrecy, to take cognizance of the ſtate of affair 
here; bit ſoot after his arrival, while he lay hid in London, 
he was feized on by a miſtake, the ſearch having been in- 
tendect after another gentleman of confiderable note in the 
| King's party. He was oſten examined before the uſurpers, 
uns tried all methods to make him ſerrieeable to their pur- 
e 5 but preving inflexible; he was committed to eloſe 
Iimpriſonment, and ſoared at laſt obtained: his. liberty upon the 
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thoſe very 
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1 of. 3 bail, which burden De, Scarborough w: 
ſo kind as to take upon himſe ius he continued 2 pri- 
ſoner at large, till the general 


opportunity of the confuſions that followed upon Cromyell's 
Fre Ie Siren back into France, and re r 3 in 


3 the ſame. ſatisfaction as before, till near 9 55 time of the king's 


return. Upon his return to En publiſhed 2 
edition of all his poems, conſiſting 97 8 5 parts, wiz, x. Sprat, e, 


. « Miſcellanies,” 2. The: Miſtreſs,” 3. © Pindaric Odes,”? 
4. Davideis. The Miſtreſs” had b Ken puſhed in hi; 
abſence, and his 5000 called“ The Guar 
i 8 W 
30 man- ret; ut 
preface to his poems, he complains of . . g pi — 8 
ome. things of his without Io Tune Ray knowledg 55 an 
mangled and imperfect: Tan er „ ſays he, 
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gil « Georgics.” Of cheſe, the fixth A 8 lt | on | 
making the Britiſh ' 


dicated to the hon6ur of his country: for, m 
dak to preſide in the aſſembly of che foreſt trees, he takes 


* 


the King's afflition' and return, and the beginning of the 


Dutch War; and be does it in a way which is honourable 


4 


tempeſtudus condition, he reſolved to paſs the remainder of 
his life in a ſtudioùs retirement; which Sprat tepreſviity 
- of cl and not of diſcontent, At firſt, fays 
| the doctor, he was but flenderly provided for ſuch a retire- 


| ro the nation, "Tt appears by Wood's « Fans, that Cow- | 
ley was created M. D. ns Dyes 25 0659.3 whe ſays, 
by 


that he had this degree conferred upon him 


Joyalty was ever in the leaſt ſhaken ;- all this complacency 
towards the then JO TRorer being only affected for the 
better carrying on the deſign of his coming over. The fame 
account may be given of a ſew lines in the preface to one of 


| his books, which looked like a departure from his old prin- 


riples, and occaſioned his loyalty to be called in queſtion. 
© After the king's reftoration, being then paſt his 40th year, 
of which the greateſt part bad been ſpent in a various an 


che effect of choice 


went, by reaſon of his travels, and the afflitions of the party 
to whi 


Income, he remained fixed to his reſolution, having: con- 


tracted his deſires into a fmall compaſs, and knowing that a 


| very few things would ſupply them all. But upon the ſet- 
_ Uement of the peace of the nation, this hindrance of his de- 


was ſooh remoyed j for he then obtained a'plentiful 


ftate by the favour of the lord St. Alban's, and the bounty 


of the duke of Buckingham. Thus furniſhed for his retreat, 


he ſpent the laſt feven or eight years in his beloved obſcurity, 


and poſſeſſed that folitude, which," from his very childhood, 


. 


ſohtude an 


diſplay the pleafures of a country life, particularly, Virgil's 


„ O fottunatos nimium, &c.“ Horace's Beatus ille qui 


_ * procut}; ker. Chaudian's “ Old Man of Verona and 
422 . - 5 5 „„ oy W 75 ö Märtial's 


liar reverence; and the two laſt of trees, in the way of Vir- 


chat gecaſton to enlarge üpon the hiſtory of the late troubles, 


m by virtue of a 
mandamus. from the then prevailing powers, and that the 

thing was much taken notice of by the royal party, . How- 
ever, there is no reaſon to conclude from hence, that his 


as 


o which be adhered, which had put him quite out of all tho | 
roads of gain. Yet notwithſtanding the narrowneſs of his 


he had always moſt paſſionately defired.” His works, eſpeci- 
ally his eflays in proſe and verſe, abound with the praiſes of 
retirement. His thiree*firft eſſays are en the 
ſubjects of liberty, ſolitude, and obſcurity: and moſt of te 
tranſlations are of ſuch paſſages from the claſſic authors, as 
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COWLEY. = 
Martial's “ Vitam quæ faciunt beatiorem, &c.“ But his 
ſolitude, from the very beginning, had never agreed ſo well 
with the conſtitution of his body, as of his mind, The 
chief cauſe” of it was, that out of haſte to he gone away from 
the tumult and noiſe of the town, he had not prepared ſo 
healthful a ſituation in the country, as he might have done, 
if he had made a more leiſureable choice. Of this he ſoon 
began to find the inconvenience at Barn-Elms, where he 
was afflicted with a dangerous and lingering fever. After 
that, he ſcarte ever recovered his former health, though his 
mind was reftored to its perfect vigour; as may be ſeen, 
ſays Sprat, from his two laſt books of plants, which were 
written ſince that time, and may at leaſt be compared with 
the beſt of his other works. Shortly after his removal to 
Chertſey, he fell into another conſuming. diſeaſe; under 
which, having languiſhed for ſome months, he ſeemed to be 
pretty well cured of its bad fymptoms. But in the heat of 
| the ſummer, by ſtaying too long amongſt his labourers in 
the meadows, he was taken with a violent defluxion and 
ſtoppage in his breaſt and throat. This he at firſt neglectedl, 
as an ordinary cold, and refuſed to ſend for his uſual phy- 
ſicians, till it was paſt all remedies ;, and ſo in the end, after 
a fortnight's ſickneſs, it proved mortal to him. He died Sprat, &. 
at Chertſey, July 28, 1667, in his 49th year; and was 
buried in Weſtminſter-Abbey, near Pe Spenſer, 
where a monument was erected to his memory, in May 1675, 
by George duke of Buckingham, with a 8 
by Dr. Sprat. When Charles II. heard of his death, he was 
pleaſed to ſay, © that Mr. Cowley had not left a better man Ibid, 
e behind him in Engng > i nos . 
Beſides his works already mentioned, we have of his, 
* A Propoſition for the Advancement of experimental Phi- 
“ Joſophy ;*? and, “ A Diſcourſe, by way of Viſion, con- 
« cerning the Government of Oliver Cromwell.“ He had 
deſigned alſo; A Diſcourſe. concerning Style, and © A 
Review of the Principles of the Primitive Chriſtian Church,” 
but was prevented by death. A ſpurious piece, intituled, 
The Iron Age, was publiſhed under his name, during 
his abſence abroad; of which he ſpeaks, in the preface to his 
poems, with ſome aſperity and concern. * I wondered very 
* much,” ſays he, < how one, who could be fo fooliſh to 
* write ſo ill verſes, ſhould yet be ſo wiſe to ſet them forth 
* as another man's, rather than his own : though perhaps - 
* he might heve.made a better choice, and not fathered the 
* baſtard upon ſuch a perſon, whoſe ſtock of * 
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“» 
« T fear, little enough for the maintenance of his awn nu- 
<« merous legitimate offspring of that kind. It would have 


L William Stone, minor-canon ſon to the cathedral library, and aft 
of the church of Cheſter, who drew up wards lent to Dr. Gower 
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4 been much leſs injurious, if it had pleaſed the author to 
i put forth ſome of my writings under his own name, ra- 
(| « ther than his own under mine. He had been in that a 
of * more pardonable plagiary, and had done leſs. wrong by 
w— & « robbery, than he does by ſuch a bounty: for nobody can 
0 4 de juſtified by the imputation even of another's merit, and 
bl: * our own coarſe cloaths are like to become us better than 
$ <« thoſe of another man's, though never ſo rich. But theſe, 
w_— & to ſay the truth, were ſo beggarly, that I myſelf was 
4 = aſhamed to wear them.” This extract ſhews Cowley to | 
. | have been as great a wit in proſe, as he is in verſe; and 
17 = me, Addiſon has obſerved, that of all authors, none ever abound- \ 
N . | © ed fo much in wit, according to Locke's true definition of f 
=. it, as Cowley: of which he gives ſome examples from his c 
ft poem called « The Miſtreſs .. Wo} f 
1 Ace COWPER (WILLIAM), M. D. and F. S. A. practiſed 2 
1 of tovyer: Phyſie many 2 at Cheſter with great reputation. He fo 
1 by Ts publiſhed (without his name) 1. A Summary of the Life of 
748 « of St. Werburgh, with an hiſtorical Account of the w 
M 4 Images A] upon her Shrine, po the epiſcopal Throne) : 
1 < in the Choir of Cheſter. Collected from antient Chroni- n 
j « cles, and old writers. By a Citizen of Cheſter, Publiſhed Sn 
1 & for the Benefit of the Charity-ſchool, Cheſter. 1740, ” 
1 "40; and by this eſſaz in antiquarianiſm, which he is faid w 7c. 
- Have ſtolen from the MSS. of Mr. Stone [B], raiſed a great Wi © 
1 outery againſt himſelf, He was alſo author of « II Penſe- K 
3 ; | 4 roo: an Evening's Contemplation in St. John's Church- Pn 
4 _ « Yard, Cheſter. - A Rhapſody, written more than twenty Wil © 
| & Years ago; and now (firſt) publiſhed, illuſtrated with Wi Nen 
4 Notes hiſtorical and explanatory. Lond. 1767.” 4to; Wil * 5" 
| 1 {addrefled, under the name of M. Meanwell, to the Rev, "eng: 
5 ohn Allen, M. A. ſenior fellow of Trinity college, Cam- 5 
5 j idge, and rector of Torporley in Cheſhire) in which be 2%, 
F: takes a view of ſome of the moſt remarkable places around 5 
| ; it siſtinguiſhed by memorable perſonages and events. He 0 wy 
lj died Oct. 20, 1767, While he was preparing a memorial of by ” 
iſ | bis native city. He had alſo made collections for the county, Ps 
| | / [6] Repreſenting her family, &c- notes, &c- relative to the city an! r chantr 
| js number 30, juſt then repaired. , thedral, which were preſented by h univer 
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1 co ER. „„ 171 
ck abate ts the hands of his brother, an attorney ner 
Cheſter, but conſiſt of lixtle more than tranſcripts from 

rinted books and minute modern tranſactions, interweaving, 
with the hiſtory of the county and city, a great maſs of other 
general hiſtory. See . — 5 Britiſh Topography, Vol. I. 
pp. 29.775 . and . « een of 8 for a TING 
« tory of -heſhirg.” N. e 5 


. 


cox e an En liſh biſhop, was how * 
oo, of mean eee er addon in Buckinghamſhire. | 
He was educated at don- hol, and thence elected to 
King's . where he obtained a fellowſhip in 1519. le 

was invited by cardinal Wolſey to Oxford to fill up his ne- 
foundation; and e cannot give a greater proof that he was 
diſtinguiſhed by his parts wag for of ſuch the car- 
dinal took care to form his ſoci But though theſe qua- 
lities, attended with a remar - piety , ty, ſhould — pro- 
eured him the eſteem. of the univerit ty; yet by. favouring 
ſome of Luther's opinions, and ſpeak ng h mind too freely 
of the corruptions of Popery, he Welt las their diſpleaſure, 
was deprived of his preferment, and thrown into 4 
ne i When he had recovered his liberty, he left Oxford; ſome 
e) time after was choſen maſter of *ton-ſchool, which Tow : 
I WI riſhed remarkably under him; and, by the intereſt of Abp. 
ay Cranmer, obtained ſeveral dignities i in the church, vis. the 
Js archdeaconry of: Ely, a prebend of the ſame church, and of 
Lincoln, and the deanery of Chriſt-ehureh. 

He was appointed tutor tô prince Edward; and, on that 
prince's acceſſion to the throne, became a great favourite at 
court. He was made a privy-counſellor, and the king's al- 
moner; and, for the augmentation of the king's alms, had 
a grant made him of all goods and chattels of felons. He 
was elected chancellor of the univerſity of in 15 7 3 | 


Rel. the next year inſtalled canon of Windſor; wig: the year fol 
77 lowing dean of Weſtminſter. About this time he was ap; 29 


pointed one of the commiſſioners to viſit the univerſity 
Oxford: and is accuſed by ſome of abuſing his rene, by 
deſtroying! many books; out of his zeal againſt ut 
the He fro, ig: are certainly obliged to him; yds both in this Wood, c. 
and the preceding reign,” when an act 1 fer giving al 
chantries, colleges, &c. to the king, ep. oe rr 
univerſities poi Runes. out of it, een is 
interceſſio n 

After Ma ry's acceſſion, b fript b 
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not long; and as ſoon às he was releaſed, foreſeeing the 


impending ſtorm, he reſolved to take ſanctuary in ſome other 


_ __ country- He went firſt to Straſburgh; where he was told 
that the Engliſn exiles at Francfort had laid aſide the Eng- 


Vol. II. 


7. 396. 


FD : * 1 N fy *- i , F 
bdoqy of eccleſiaſtical laws, which was dene in a. 
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liſh Jiturg 
the Frene 


there, by the interpoſition of the magiſtracy, he had the 
ſatisfaction to ſee the Common-Prayer Book ſettled in that 
congregation. Here too he formed a kind of univerſity, 
* and appointed a Greek and a Hebrew lecturer, a divinity 
rofeflor, and a treaſurer for the contributions remitted ſrom 


7 and ſet up a form of their own, framed after 


and. Genevan madels. The innovation gave him 
great concern; and in order to oppoſe it, he went to Franc- 
fort, and after ſome bickerings with the Puritan miniſters 


ngland. Having thus accompliſhed his deſign, he return- 
ed to Straſburgh in order to converſe with his friend Peter 
Martyr, whom he had known intimately at Oxford, and 
Whoſe learning and moderation he highly. eſteemed. When 


the bloody ſcene in England was cloſed by the death of 


Mary, he returned, and was one of: thoſe divines who were 


* 


appointed to reviſe the litur 
champion on the Proteſtant 
Meſtminſter between ei 

the Reformed eleg gg ng net, 
Hle preached often before queen Elizabeth in Lent; and in 


EY: he was, indeed, the chief 
ide, in the diſputation held at 
ght Papiſts and an equal number of 


his ſermon at the opening of; her firſt parliament, diſplayed 


his eloquence in a powerful and affecting manner, to per- 
ſuade them to baniſh all Popiſh innovations and corruptions, 
and to reſtore religion to its primitive purity. His abilities 


in the pulpit, and his zeal for the Eng 


liſh liturgy, were ſoon 


rewarded by the biſhopric of Ely; over which fee he pre- 
fided above 21 years, and was one of the chief pillars and 
ornaments of the church. He did not indeed retain. any 
great degree of the royal favour; for even before his conſe- 
gration he petitioned the queen againſt the act for alienating 


and exchanging the lands and revenues of the biſhops, re- 


preſenting the miſchiefs and inconveniences that would fol- 
low, and urging the unlawfulneſs of the practice by many 
arguments both from reaſon and ſeripture. He likewiſe op- 


averſion. . : 
amongſt others to Dr. Whitgift, afterwards Abp. of Can- 
- terbury. He was one of theſe commiſſioned to compile 2 


- 


2 pare with great zeal her retaining the crucifix and lights in 
her chapel; and was a ſtrenuous advocate for the marriage 
of the clergy, againſt which ſhe- had. contracted a- ſtrange 

He was à great patron to learned men, and 


famous 
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book, intituled, © Reformatio Legum Eccleſiaſtiearum;“ | 
and he did his utmoſt” to have it eftabliſhed by authority f 
parliament. :- But this : deſign was over- ruled, becauſe, ag Hiſt. of the 
Burnet alledges, it was thought more for the greatneſs of the na, 10 
prerogative, and the authority of the civil courts, to keep 330. is 
thoſe - points undetermined. He" is blamed by fome for 

iving up ſeveral manors and other eſtates belonging to his 
A's but thoſe who are acquainted with the hiſtory of thoſe 
times, and the ſacrilegious rapaciouſneſs of the cout ers 
will perhaps think differently of him, and allow him to me 
rit ſome degree of praiſe for his firmneſs in retaining what 
he did, and for reſiſting the ſtrongeſt ſolicitations, and moſt 
violent attaeRss! e AE ION 13 T0 038 EY OT. 
- Sir- Chriſtopher Hatton, and other court favourites, endea- 
voured to lay their griping hands on Ely-houſe, and ſeveral 
parks and manors belonging to him; and were backed by 
the deſpotic 'commands of the queen, who expected from 
her biſhops an implicit obedience, and would often threaten 
to unfrock them, if they made any difficulties. Their ma- 
lice, which was only provoked by their avarice, involved 


him in much trouble and vexation; and, wearied out, he 


at laſt. obtained leave to reſign his biſhopric, upon the mo- 
derate conditions of being allowed out of it an annual pen- 
ſion: of 200l. Forms of reſignation were actually drawn 
up; but the court could not find any divine of character 
that would accept the ſee on their baſe and ignominious 


terms. He therefore enjoyed it till his death, which hap- 
pened in 1581, in his 82d year.. 


It muſt be remembered of this biſhop, that he was the 
firſt who brought a+ wife to live in à college: and that he 
procured a. new body of ſtatutes for St. John's college in 
Cambridge, of which he was viſitor as biſhop of Ely. He 
was author of ſeveral things, which have: been publiſhed 


chiefly ſince his deceaſe, viz. 1. „ An Oration at the Be- 
ginning of the Diſputation of Dr. Treſham and others 


* with Peter Martyr.” 2. An Oration at the conclu- 
lon of the ſame. Fheſe in Latin were printed in 15495 
Ito, and afterwards among Peter Martyr's Works, 3. He 
had a great hand in compiling the © Liturgy of the Church 

of England:“ and when a new 'Franſlation of the Bible 
was made in the reign of Elizabeth, now commonly now n 
by the name of “ The Biſhops: Bible,” the Four Goſpels, 
the Acts of the Apoſtles, and the Epiſtles to the Romane, 
were allotted" to him for his portion- 4. He wrote * Reſo- 
* lutions of ſome Queſtions. concerning the Sacraments; 
e ” a wr, 


* 5 - F 
4 


} 


a Anſwers to 


Indexes to 


the Queries concerning ſome Abuſes of the 
* Maſs; and had ſome hand in the “Declaration con- 
& cerning the Functions and Divine Inſtitution of the Bi- 
„ ſhops and Prieſts: all which are to be found in the ad- 
1 denda to Burnet's Hiſtory of the Reformation.“ 5 ö 
Strype, in his © Annals of the Reformation.“ He alſo had 
à hand in Lilly's “Grammar. 


-,COXETER (Tno xt), is mentioned by Mr. Warton, 
as a faithful and induſtrious collector in our old Engliſh lite- 
rature, and therefore juſtly intitled to a place in this work. 
He was born of an ancient and reſpectable family at Lech⸗ 
dale in Glouceſterſhire, Sept. 1689; and enterèd a com- 
moner of Trinity college, Oxford, in 1 
ford, where he wore a civ 
don, with a view of purſuing the civil law; but, loſing his 
friend and patron Sir John Cook, knight, who was dean of 
the Arches and vicar- general, and who: died in 1710, he 
other profeſſion. Continuing 
purſuit, he became 
He amaſſed. mate 
He aſfiſted Mr. Ames in the 
ography.“ He had a curious col- 
pointed out to Theobald many of 
_ © the black- letter books, which that critic uſed: in his edi- 
tion of or as He compiled one, if not more, of the 
| udſon's edition of Joſephus” in 1720. In 


abandoned civil law a 
in London without any 
with bookſellers and authors. 


aphy of our 
ſtory of Briti 


lection of old plays. 


Hian's gown, 


I 


„Se- 


os. From Ox- 


came to Lon- 


uainted 
s for a 


o/ be publiſhed-a new edition of Bailys & Life of Biſhop 


s tical works of the renowded Sackville, his 


* Fiſber, firſt printed in 1655. In 1744, he circulated 
propoſals for printing“ The Dramatic Works of Thomas 
„May, Eſq; a contemporary with Ben. Jonſon, and, upon 

«his deceaſe, a competitor for the Bays. With Notes, 
„ and an Account of his Life and Writings.” The edi- 

e tor, ſays he, © intending to revive the beſt of our old 

„ plays, faithfully collated with all the editions, that could 
pe found in a ſearch of above 30 years, happened to 
% communicate his ſcheme to one who now invades it. To 
& vindicate which, he is reſolved to publiſh thlis deſerving 


„% author, though out of the order of his deſign. And, as 


6 a late ſpurious edition of Gorboduc is ſufficient to ſhew, 

< what miſtakes and confufion may be expected from the 

<«< medley now advertiſing in ten volumes, 2 correct edition 
will be added of that excellent tragedy: with other poe- 
life, and 2 
« gfoſſar), 


2 


„ e ps 


though this de 
who formed the ſcheme, adopted b Dodſſey, of publiſhing 


COMET ER. 


* 3 Theſe are; offered as. a. ey ofa 


care that is neceſſary, and will conſtantly be uſed, in the 
« reyival of ſuch old writers, as the editof ſhall be efcour * 
6 raged to-reſtore to the public in their genuine purity.” 
Such are the- Ine: of the propoſals : and they ſhew, th 

gn did not take effect, Coxeter was the firi 


a collection of out ancient plays, Sackville's © Gorboduc,'? 
here 9 to, is the edition conducted by Mr. Spence in 
1736. 8 he was appointed ſecretary to A So- 
« ciety for the encouragement of an Eſſay towards a com- 
4 3 Engliſh Hiſtory 3” under the auſpices of which ap- 
peared the firſt volume of Carte's Hiſtory of England. 


He died of a en on Eaſter-day,. Agel 19 1747» in his a 


heart,. : 
5 Te aboye account, which carries all > WE LPPESIaNcE of 
an accurate relation, is almoſt literally tranſccibed e * 
4 Gentleman s Magazine, of Apxil 2754.55 e 


- COYPEL, ame of en painters, "ks have _ 
eminent in France. Noel 2 hoon was born at Paris in 
1629 ; named director of the French academy at Rome 5 
and died in 1707. His principal works are to be ſeen in the 
church of Notre Dame at Paris, in the Palace Royal, the 


Tuilleries, the Old Louvre, Verſailles, Trianon, &c.— An- 


thony Coypel, his fon, was born at Paris in 1661; and, at 


+ 12 years of age, attended his father to Rome, where he 


formed himſelf _ the works of Raphael, Michael An- 
gelo, Hannibal Caracci, Titian, Corregio, and Paul Ve- 
roneſe. His merit recommended him to Monſieur, the only 
brother of Lewis XIV. who made him his firſt painter; and 
the king himſelf, in 1714; gave him the ſame title, with 
« Lettres de Nobleſſe. he duke of Orleans, regent of 
the kingdom, would become che diſcjple of Coypel; and 


the maſter dedicated to his pupil < Twenty Diſcourſes upon 


Painting, full of precepts confirmed by examples from 
the beſt maſters. Theſe. « Diſcourſes” were publiſhed at 
Paris, 17a, in Coypel died at Paris the ſame 8 


JERr mp : 
Noel Nicholas C oypel; brother of the above, diſtinguiſhed | 


himſelf greatly in the art of painting; and would, as it was 


ſuppoſed, have exceeded his predeceſſors in ſome 


if death had not taken him off in 1737, at the age of 45» 
charles Coypel died at Paris in 1752, aged 58.3 after 
having been firſt painter to the king and the duke of Or- 
leans, and dirket of 2 Academy of Hanes 
ulpture 
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This painter was a man of much wit, and 


wrote very well upon ſubjects which lay without the pre- 
eincts of his profeſſion Beſides Academic Diſcourſes,” 


inſerted in the. Mereuries of France, he compoſed dra- 
matic- pieces, ſome of Which were performed at court: 


umong thoſe that ate known, and were exhibited" in 2718, 


are, 1. Les Amours à la Chaſſe. 2. „ Les Folies de 
„ Cardenio.“ 3. Le Triomphe de la Raiſon. TD 
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COYTIER (Janes), phyſician'of Lewis XI. of France, 


und memorable for nothing particularly, but the dexterity he 
ſhewed in managing this monarch. os , 


8 1 | is had no principle 
to lay hold of, 'except an intenſe fear of dying; which moſt 
contemptible cowardice . Coytier- taking the advantage of, 


and often threatening his maſter with a ſpeedy diſſolution, ob- 


tainec from time td time great and innumerable favours. 


Lewis however once recovered' ſtrength of mind enough, 
to be aſhamed of his weakneſs; and, feeling a momentary 
reſentment for (what he then thought) the inſolence of his 
phyſician, ordered him to be privately diſpatched. | Coytier, 


apprized of this by the officer, who was his intimate friend, 
replied, “ that the only concern he felt about himfelf was, 
d not that he muſt die, but that the king could not ſurvive 


© him above four days; and that he (the ſaid Coytier) 


c Enew this by a particular ſcience, (meaning- aſtrology, 


1 


* whiet then prevailed) and only mentioned. it to him in 
"On confidence as art intimate friend.. Lewis, informed of 


this, was frightened more than ever, and ordered Coytier 
to be at large as uſual. Ihe famous prince of Conde uſed 
to ſay, that no man was an hero to his own valet de 
„ chambre: and, were all heroes. like Lewis, who can 

8 „„; VÜ C Lok 
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CRAIG (Jons), a Scotch "mathematician, who made 


his name famous by a ſmall work of 36 Pages in to, inti- 


ruled,” „ Theclogiæ Chriſtianæ Principia Mathematica.“ It 


was printed at London in 1690, and reprinted at Leipfic in 


17555 with a preface upon the © Life and Works of Craig.” 
The author calculates the force and diminution of the pro- 


bability of things. He eſtabliſhes as his fundamental pro- 


poſition, that whatever we believe upon the teſtimony of 


men; inſpired or uninſpired; is nothing more than probablei 


He then proceeds to ſuppoſe, chat this probability diminiſhes, 
in proportion as the diſtanee of time from this teſtimony in- 
creates: and, by means of algebraieal ealeulations, he finds 
n 5 | | > h 1 at 


k 


* 


at the Hague in 1715, after having been diſtinguiſhed by his 
ſkill in civil law, languages, and' the ſcience of medals. 
Beſides a Latin tranſlation of Puffendorf's Introduction to 


directed chiefly againſt an impertinent queſtion of the Jeſuit _ 


% 


for the recovery of his health. Beſides an excellent work 


admitted into it. In 1523, he was made D. D. The moſt H. . 1860. 


at length, that the probability of the Chriſtian religion will 


from the age of 19. He was known all over Europe, and 


In 1503, he was admitted of Jeſus college in Cambridge, of by Strype, 
which he became fellow; diſtinguiſhing himſelf in the mean p. 1. Lond. 


after he was M. A. he married, and Joſt his fellowſhip; and monu- 
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be nothing afterwards, unleſs Jeſus Chriſt ſhould prevent 
the annihilation of it by his ſecond coming, as he prevented 
Some have ſeriouſly refuted theſe learned reveries, £ 


- CRAMER (Jorn FxEDRRIC), ia learned profeſſor at 
Duiſbourg, bore the title of counſelloy to the king of Pruſſia, 
and was the reſident of this prince at Amſterdam. He died 


« Hiſtory,” we have a work of his, intituled, cc Vindiciæ = 
4 nominis Germanici contra quoſdam obtrectatores Gallos:“ 


* 


Boubours,. whether a German could have wit i un 


CRAMER (GARAIET), born at Geneva in 1604, was 
a pupil of John Bernoulli, and à profeſſor of mathematics 


of the academies of London, Berlin, Montpelier, Lyon, Bo- 
logna. He died, in 1752, abſolutely worn out with appli- | 
cation, at the baths of Languedoc, whither he had repaired, + 0 


or two of his own, he made/a moſt important and intereft= 
ing collection of the works of James and John Bernoulli, 
which were publiſhed, 1743, under his inſpection and care, 


in 6 vols. 4x0. 


CRANMER (Tromas), an Engliſh archbiſhop, and 
memorable for having · endured martyrdom in the cauſe of 
Proteſtantiſm, was deſcended from an ancient family in Not- 
tinghamſhire, and born at Aſlacton in that county, 1489. 2228 
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time by uncommon abilities and application to letters. Soon per g 
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but, his wife dying in child- bed within a year, he was again ments, Vol. 
immediate cauſe of his advancement in the church, was the Suppe — 
opinion he gave upon Henry VIIIch's divorce from Cathe- Fox, d. 
rine of Spain. For having, on account of the plague at 
Cambridge, retired to Waltham Abbey in Eſſex, where a 
relation of his lived, Edward Fox the king's almoner, and 

Vol. JJ S.tephen 


* 


Stephen Gardiner the ſecretary, accidentally came to that 


Burnet's “ The man had the ſow by the Fight ear. Cranmer upon 


D my arr bets apy 
Vol. I. p. 79. in the family of Thomas Boleyne earl of Wiltſhire and Or- 


Kome, the Pope conſtituted him his penitentiary throughout 
7 England, Ircland, and Wales; not ſo much, we may ima- 
5 gine, out of kindneſs and reſpect to him, as to quiet and ap- 


affair: and, curing his reſidence there, married at Nurem- 


h Ibid. p-4t7- berg a ſecond w 


Ibid. p. 16. nated for his ſucceſſor ; but he refuſed to accept of that dig- 


LOOT 


Burnet, Vol. nity, unleſs he was to receive it immediately from the king 


1. P. 128. 
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not conſent in parliament, that the monaſteries. ſhould. be 


ſuppreſſed for the king's ſole uſe. Cranmer had projected, Ibid. p. 7: 


that out of the revenues of thoſe nurſeries of idleneſs, a pro- 
viſion ſhouſd be made in every cathedral, for readers of di- 
vinity, and of Greek and Hebrew, and a great number of 
ſtudents whom the biſhop might tranſplant out of his nurſer, ; 
into all the parts of his dioceſe; but this deſign miſcartied- Purnet, ibe 
He alſo ftrenuoufly. oppoſed the act for the {ix articles, in the 3 | 
houſe of lords, ſpeaking tt ft it; and, upon the 
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March 2833 3 at which; time he made an unuſual proteſts.  : MP 
tion, which the curious reader may ſee in the appendix to - if 
Strype's < Memorials, &c. His deſign; by this expedient, Nov. p.99. l 
was to preſerve to himſelf the liberty of doing his duty to . WE 
God, the king, and his country, in ſpite of the Pape's in * 
terpoſitions ; and this made him renounce every clauſe in his le 
oath, which ſeemed to bar him from, it. May 23, 1533, he 1 
pronounced the ſentence of divorce between king Henry and 7 
queen Catherine; and likewiſe married the king to Anne Antiquitate.. || 
Boleyne the 28th; though lord Herbert ſays, in his (“ Hif- Prana, | 1 
+ tory of Henry VIII.“ that Cranmer did nat marty him but. 
only was preſent While another: did it. The Pope threat- 13 
queen Catherine, he appealed from his holineſs tg a general — Mm 
council ; and eyer after diſputed againſt the Pope's ſupre- ae us f 
mae, ff,, NN 1 
He now, began to act vigorouſly. in the work of the Re- _ 

formation; and, as. the fill fiep towards it, procured. tha 1 
« Bible” to be-tranlated inte Engliſh, and to: be diſperſed.” —-* If 
Next he forwarded the diſſolution. of the. monaſteries ; and, =_— 
in 1535, performed. a provincial. yiſitation, for the ſake; off —_— 
recommending the yg ſupremacy, which he did in many. 44 
places by preaching. In his ſermons he ſhewed, 1.“ That =D v8 
the biſhop of Rome was not God's vicar upon earth, as: 1 
dhe was taken to be; and declared by what arts he had = 
©, uſurped;that authority. 2. That the hating that See ſo - 
much boaſted. of, and by which name the Popes affected tod i 
be ſtyled, was but a holineſs in name; and that there avas.. 1 
* no Poe holineſs; at Rome; whence he took occaſion to 8 
launch gut into the vices of the court of Rome, 3, He 1 
< inveighed againſt the biſhop of Rome's laws, which, he In 
<. faid, were miſcalled diving leges, and ſacri canones.”” Spe, p- iN 
In 1536, he. divorced king Henry from Anne Boleyne, In $73 49. 16 
1537, he viſſted bis dioceſe, and endeavoured to aboliſh the 7 
ſuperſtitions obſervation, of holidays. In 1539, he and ſome Ibis p. 55 | 1 
biſhops fell under the king's diſpleaſure, becauſe they would 8 
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Strype,ib. paſſing of that ſtatute, ſent away his wife into Getmany. 
p72 In 1540, he was one of the commiſſioners for inſpecting 
into matters of religion, and for explaining ſome of its 
ES &. 3 | Fe N ö EG 2 i PII. | 5 

main doctrines; and the book, intituled, “ A neceſſary 
Erudition of any Chriſtian Man,“ was the reſult of their 


62] Og edt aged 8 
ö Aſter lord Cromwell's death, in whoſe behalf he had 
written to the king, he retired, and lived in great privacy, 
YbN. p. 86. not meddling at all in ſtate affairs, In 1541, he gave orders, 
purſuant to the king's directions, for taking away ſuperſti- 
tious ſhrines; and the year following, procured the act for 
tte advancement of true religion, and the aboliſhment of the 
did. p. 99. contrary, which. moderated the rigour of the ſix articles, 
In 1543, his enemies preferred accuſations againſt him, for 
pppoſing the ſix articles, and other parts of Popery. Nay, 
be was complained of in- the houſe of commons, for preach⸗ 
ing hereſy againſt the ſacrament of the altar; and alſo in the 
privy- council, where the ſubſtance of his accuſation was, 
d. that he, with his learned men, had ſo infected the whole 
c realm with their unſavoury doctrine, that three parts of 
k the land were become abominable heretics.. That it might 
e prove dangerous to the king, being like to produce ſuch 
_ © commotions and uproars as were ſprung up in Germany: 
«and therefore they deſired, that the archbiſhop might 2 
Os “ ſent to the Tower, till he could be examined.” All theſe 
Thi. p. 109. were ſuppoſed to be contrivances of Gardiner, and would 
. . none ſufficient for his ruin, if the king had not protect- 
Upon Henry's deceaſe, he was one of the regents of the 
kingdom, and one of the executors of his will; and Feb. 20, 
1545-6, crowned Edward VI. to whom he had been Son. 
father; as he had been alſo to the lady Elizabeth. Soon 
after he cauſed the homilies to be compoſed, compoſing ſome 
of them himſelf; and laboured earneſtly in promoting the 
Reformation. For this purpoſe, he procured the repeal of 
te ſix articles; the eſtabliſhment of the communion in both 
kinds, and a new office for the ſacrament; the reviſal and 
amendment of the other offices of the church; frequent 
, - preaching ; a royal viſitation to inſpect into the manners and 
Ibid. p.146. abilities of the. clergy ; and viſited his own dioceſe himſelf 
N 182. for the ſame purpoſe. In 1549, he was one of the commiſ—- 
ſſioners for examining biſhop Bonner, with a power to im- 
pPpriſon or deprive him of his biſhopric. The ſame year he 
_ +, - ordained ſeveral prieſts and deacons, according to the new 
form of ordination in the Common- prayer bock; which 
„ 1 % i 
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„„ anne, . is 
* through his care was now finiſhed; and ſettled by act of par- | 10 
Lament. A review was made of this book towards the end 1 
of the next year; and in 1552, it was printed again with 4 
amendments and alterations, and authorized by parliament. * 
In 1553, he oppoſed the new ſettlement of the crown upon "F 
Jane Gray, and would no hey concerned in that affair ; ul 
2 he join in any of Dudley's ambitious projects: 9 
however, upon the death of Edward VI. he appeared for Foe, ibid. 4% 
But now, after the acceſſion of queen Mary, his troubles 1 
came on apace. Ile was firſt ordered to appear before the 1 
council, and bring an inventory of his goods; which he did 1 
Aug. 27, when he was commanded to keep his houſe, and ub 
be forthcoming.. Sept. 13, he was again ſummoned before nn 
the council, and ordered to be at the ſtar- chamber the next - 14 
day; when he was committed to the Tower, partly for ſet- Burnet's * 
ting his hand to the inſtrument of lady Jane's ſucceſhon, and ). Cl.. 
partly for the public offer he had made a little before, of juſ- , — TE, s 
tifying openly the religious proceedings of the late king. 
Nov. 3, he was attainted, and found guilty. of high treaſon, Strype, ibid. i 
upon which the fruits of his ſee were ſequeſtered ; but upon #5 5 i _ 
his humble and repeated application, he was pardoned the ibid. 1 
treaſon, and it was reſolved he ſhould be proceeded againſt 18 
for hereſy. April 1554, he, Ridley, and Latimer, were re- Ibid. q: 
moved to Oxford, in order for a public diſputation: with the iS: 
Papiſts, which was accordingly held upon the 18th; and two ma 
days after, Hay were brought before the commiſhoners, and ny 
aſked, whether they would ſubſcribe to Popery ? which they av 
unanimouſly refuſing, were condemned as heretics, Some 1 
of Cranmer's friends petitioned the queen in his behalf; put- i 
ting her in mind, how he had once preſerved her in her fa- b 
ther's life-time, For the king, it ſeems, was reſolved to 1 
ſend her to the Tower, and to make her ſuffer as a ſubject, 6 i 

| becauſe ſhe would not obey the laws of the realm, in re- b 
nouncing the Pope's authority and religion; but was pre- 15 
vented by Cranmer's interceſſion. This however had no if 
effect upon the queen, who was determined to give him up: 6 
and a new commiſſion was-ſent from Rome for his trial and # \ 
conviction... Accordingly, Sept. 12, 1555, he appeared before | pl 
the commiſſioners at St. Mary's church in Oxford, where i 


he was accuſed of blaſphemy, perjury, incontinency, and | 
hereſy ;. of blaſphemy and hereſy, for his writings againſt ' ._ |} 
Popery; of - perjury, for breaking his oath to the Pope; and ER: 
of incontinency, on account of his being married. At laſt Suppe, BY 


he was cited to appear at Rows. yithin Bo. days, ta anſwer r 


- 


* 


t {| ; 2 
in perſon; but no care fu taken to ſend him, be ufs, kj 
_ hid. 7575 an order from thence, degraded and deprivet. 
Hitherto he had manifeſted much courage and wiſdom in 
"his ſufferings, but at laſt human frailty made him commit, 
hat has been deemed a moſt capital error; for, from vari- 
- ous: motives, that eſpecially of ſaving his life, he was art- 
fully drawn in by the Papiſts, to ſign a recantation, herein 
be renounced the Proteſtant religion, and re-embraced all 
the errors of Popery, But neither did this work at all upon 
Mary, who was ſtill reſolved to commit him to the flames; 
and Who ſoon after ſent for Dr. Cole, proveſt of Eton, and 
wu. p.382. gave him inſtructions to prepare a ſermon for that mournful 
'* -occaſion. Feb. 24, a writ was figned for the burning of 
Cranmer; and on March 21; Which was the fatal day, 'he 
was brought to St. Mary's church, and placed on a kind of 
2 oyer-againſt the pulpit. While Cole was haranguing, 
Cranmer expreſſed great inward confuſion ;- often liſting his 
hands and eyes to heaven, and frequently pouring out floods 
ox, wid. of tears. At the end of the ſermon, when Cole Nleſited him 
| LS PT to make an open profeſſion of his faith, as he had promiſed 
BY him he would, he firft prayed in the moſt fervent manner. 
Then he exhorted the people preſent, not to ſet their minds 
upon the world; to obey the queen; to love each other; 
and to be charitable, After which he made a confeſſion of 
his faith, beginning with the Creed, and concluding with 
<theſe words, << And I believe every word and ſentence taught 
by our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, his apoſtles and prophets, in 
c the Old and New Teſtament. And now, added he, I- 
e come to the great thing that ſo much troubleth my con- 
ſcience, more than any "thin ng Jever did or ſaid in my 
whole life; and that is, the ſetting abroad a writing con- - 
e trary to the truth, which I here now renounce as things 2 
„ written with my hand, contrary to the truth which 1 
thought in my heart, and written for fear of death, and 
— to fave my life if it might be; that is, all ſuch bills or 
| 66 papers which I have written and ſigned with my hand 
s ſince my degradation, wherein I have written many things 
. <<. untrue.” And for as much as my hand-offended, writing 
<<. contrary to my heart, my hand ſhall firſt be puniſhed : 
for, may I come to the Re, it ſhall be firſt burned. As 
4 for the Pope, I refuſe him as Chriſt's enemy and antichriſt, 
ee with all his falſe doctrine; ; and as for the ſacrament, Tbe- 
| __ *-lieve as I have taught in my book againſt! the biſhop of 
wis p.. „ Wincheſter.“ Thunder-ftruck; as it were, with this un- 
157. 65 as wy TM Popiſh ins 
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bim not to UiNcinble: 4 Ah,” replied he with tears, .4'ſiti tee + 
I have lived WD, I have been a hater of falſhood, and 
4 a lover of ſimplicity, and never before this time have 1 
« difſembled.” pon which, they pulled him off the ſtage Ibid. 
with the ütmoſt fury, and *hutried him to the place of his 
mart over againſt Baliol college; where he put off his 
cloaths with haſte, and ſtanding in his ſhirt and without 
' ſhoes, was faſtened with a chain to the ſtake. Some preſ- 
ſing him to agree to his former recantation, he anſwered, 
_ ſhewin his hand, This is the hand that wrote, and there- 
4 fore it ſhall firſt ſuffer puniſhment.” Fire being applied Seye ibid. 
to him, he ſtretched out his right hand into the flame, and? 3 
held it there unmoved, except that once he wiped his face 
with it, till it was conſumed ; ng with a Joud voice, 
« This hand hath offended ;” and Þ fo repeating, <* This un- Fox, and 
e worthy right hand!“ At laſt, the fire getting up, he ſoon Ves Ker. 
_— never ſtirring or crying out all the while; only keep- 
his eyes fixed to heaven, and repeatin ing more than once, 
ord Jeſus, receive my ſpirit !“ He died in his 67th year. 
"He was an open, generous, honeſt man; a lover of truth, 
and an enemy of falſhood and ſuperſtition. | He was gentle 
and moderate in his temper ; and though heartily zealous in 
the: cauſe of the Reformation, yet a friend to the perſons 
of thoſe who moſt ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it. Thus in x1 534» 
he endeavoured to fave. the lives of biſhop Fiſher and dir 
Thomas More; and afterwards, when Tonftall biſhop of Strype, ibid. 
Durham came into trouble, and a bill was brought into the N26. 3% 
houſe of lords for attainting him, Cranmer ſpoke. freely, nay, 
proteſted againſt it. He was a great patron of 9 
and the univerſities, and extended his cate alſo to thoſe Pro- 
teſtant foreigners who fled to England from the troubles in 
Sermany; ſuch as Bucer, made profeſſor of divinity, and 
F pen profeſſor of the Hebrew tongue, at Cambrid 
Peter Martyr, profeſſor of divinity of Oxford; John à L . 
Oeckinus, Tremellius, &c. He was a very learned man Ibid. p-195 
himſelf, and author of ſeveral works, printed and unprinted. 
His printed works are, 1. * An Account of Mr. Pole's 
Book, concerning King Henry the VIIIch's Marriage.” ; 
2. C Letters to divers Perſons ; to King Henry VIII. Secre- :- © 
„ tary. Cromwell, Sir William Cecil, and to foreign di- 
„ vines,” 3. „Three Diſcqurſes upon his Review of the 
«< King's Book, intituled, © The Erudition of a Chriſtian 
765 Man. 4. Other Diſcourſes of his.” 5. © The Bi- 
„ 'ſhops Book.” in which he had a part. 6. < Anſwers to 
1 the fifteen Articles of the Rebels i in Devonſhite . | 
N | be 
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| 7: < The Examination of moſt Points of Religion.“ 8. 
© A Form for the Alteration. of the Maſs into a Commu- 
% nion.“ 9. Some of the Homilies.” 10. A Catechiſm, 
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intituled, * A ſhort Inſtruction to Chriſtian Religion, for 
< the ſingular. Profit of Children and n 11. 
Re Againſt unwritten Verities.“ 12. “ A Defence. of the 
true and catholic Doctrine of the Sacrament of the Body 
and Blood of our Saviour Chriſt, &c.” 13. An Anſwer 

to Gardiner Biſhop of Wincheſter, who wrate againſt the 
ç Defence, &c. Lond. 1551,” reprinted 1580. It was tranſ- 
lated into Latin by Sir John Cheke. Gardiner anſwered, and 
Cranmer went through three parts of a reply, but did not 
ve to finiſh it: however, it was publiſhed. 14. © Preface 
© to the Engliſh Tranſlation of the Bible. 15.“ A Speech 
© in the. Houſe of Lords, concerning a general Council.” 
16. © Letter to King Henry VIII. in Juſtification of Anne 

© Boleyne, May 3, 1535.” 17. © The Reaſons that led 
„ him to oppoſe the 855 Articles,” 18. © Reſolution of 
, ſome Queſtions concerning the Sacrament,” 2 In- 
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ec junctions given at his Viſitation within the dioceſe of He- 
se reford.” 20. A Collection of Paſſages out of the Canon 
e Law, to ſhew the Neceſſity of reforming it. 21. Some 
c Queries in order to the correcting of ſeveral Abuſes.“ 
22. * Concerning a further Reformation, and againſt Sacri- 27 
e lege.” 23. * Anſwers to ſome Queries concerning Con- 0 
C firmation.” 24. Some Conſiderations offered to King 7 
& Edward VI. to induce him to proceed to a further Re- 6 
formation. 25. * Anſwer to the Privy-Council,” 26. « 
- « Manifeſto againft the Maſs,” © : 
Thoſe works of Cranmer, which ſtill remain in MS. are, 00 
1. Two large volumes of © Collections out of the Holy ce 
& Scripture, the ancient Fathers, and later Doctors and « 
| « Schoolmen.”” . Theſe are in the king's library. When & 
| Cafley'sCa- they were offered to ſale, they were yalued at 1001. but Bp. 60 
talogue of Beveridge and Dr. Jane, appraiſers for the king, brought 6 
RY "down the price to 501. 2. ＋ he lord Burleigh had ſix or cc 
124, 125- ſeven volumes more of his writing. 3. Dr. Burnet mentions ce 
Burnet's two volumes more that he had ſeen. 4. Mos 22s = 4 
Va. I. p, Veral letters of his in the Cotton Iibrar rf. 5 
ö CRASHAW (RicnarD), who was in his life-time ho- the 
noured with the friendſhip of Cowley, and ſince his death h ſior 
the praiſe of Mr. Pope, who condeſcended both to read his as 
| poems and to borrow from them; was the ſon of William tigh 
__ " Craſhaw, an eminent divine, and educated at the Charter- 
e / rr 
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' houſe near London. He was then ſent to Pembroke hall in Nichols's 


Cambridge, and was afterwards of Peter-houſe, where he 3 
was fellow; in both which colleges he was diſtinguiſhed for of Poems, 


bis Latin and Engliſh poetry. Afterwards he was ejected Vol. vil. 


from his fellowſhip, together with many others, for denying 
the covenant in the time of the rebellion ; and he changed 
his religion, being by catholic artifices perverted to the church 
of Rome; not converted, but rather, as Pope ſays, outwitted. 
He went to Paris, in hopes of recommending himſelf to ſome 
preferment there; but being a mere ſcholar, was incapable 
of executing the new plan he had formed. There he fell 
into great. diſtreſs, which Cowley the poet hearing of, in 
1640, very kindly ſought him out, gave him all the aſſiſtance 
he could, and at laſt got him recommended to Henrietta 
Maria queen of England, then reſiding at Paris. Obtaining 
from her letters of, recommendation, he travelled into Italy ; 
and by virtue of thoſe letters, became ſecretary to a cardinal 
at Rome, and at laſt one of the canons or chaplains of the 
rich church of our lady at Loretto, ſome miles diſtance from 
thence, where he died, and was buried about 1650. = 
Before he left Emgland, he wrote certain poems, intituled, 
e Steps to the Temple; becauſe, ſays the Oxford antiquary, 
ce he led his life in the temple of God, in St. Mary's church 
ce near to his college. There, as we learn from the preface 
eto theſe poems, he lodged under Tertuilian's roof of 
« angels. There he made his neſt more gladly, than Da- 
« vid's ſwallow near the houſe of God; where, like a pri- 
e mitive ſaint, he offered more prayers in the night, than 
e others . uſually. offer in the day. There he penned 
<« the ſaid poems called Steps to. the Temple, for happy 
e Souls to climb to Heaven by.“ To the faid Steps are 
joined other poems called. © The Delights of the Muſes,” 
„wherein are ſeveral Latin poems; which, though of a 
mere human mixture, yet they are ſweet, as Bug are in- 
% nocent. - He hath alſo written Carmen Deo noſtro, be- 
« ing hymns and other ſacred poetns, addreſſed to the coun- 
« teſs of Denbigh. He was excellent in five languages be- 
« ſides his mother tongue, namely, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
Italian, and Spaniſh;”” We cannot leave Craſhaw how- 
ever without obſerving, that, as great a ſaint as he was, yet 
the time, manner, and other circumſtances of his conver- 
ſion to Popery, have left ſome little blemiſh upon his holineſs, 


as they certainly give room to ſuſpect the lincerity and up- 
rizhtneſs of his motives. a 1 oy | ©. 
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c RATINVUs, an ancient comie poet, of whom we mould 
a have known next to nothing, had not Quintilian, Horace, 
And Perſius, mentioned him and Eupolis, together with 
Alriſtophanes, as the great maſters of What we call the an- 
| Cent comedſ p. OW os dw äk» 
_ + Cratinus Was famous in the 81ſt olympiad, ſome 20 or 30 
years before Ariſtophanes. He was an Athenian born, and, 
as far as we can find, ſpent all his long life in his own native 
_ ©city; where, if he did not invent comedy, he was at leaſt 
tte firft who brought it into ſome form and method, and 
made it fit for the entertainment of a civilized audience. It 
is true indeed, that the art, under this firſt refinement, re- 
tained too many marks of its rude original. Perſons and 
vices were expoſed in barefaced fatire, and the chief magi- 
ſtrates of the commonwealth ridiculed by name upon the 
: 4 3 as we find in Putarch's Life of Pericles“ ſeveral 
paflages out of Cratinus's plays, | where he reflected boldly 
on that great general. Cratinus appears to have been an 
e exceflive drinker; and the excuſe he gave for the vice was, 
that it was abſolutely ae, to warm his fancy, and to 
put a ſoul into his verſe. Hence Horace, Epiſt. I. 19. 
quotes his authority to ſhew, what ſhort-lived things the 
affspring of water poets commonly prove: and for the ſame 
reaſon, Ariſtophanes in his © Irene,” has given us a pleaſant 
account of Cratinus's death; when he ſays that it was Cauſed 
dy a fatal ſwoon, at the fight of a noble eaſk of wine, ſplit in 
4 pieces, and waſhing the ſtreets. The time of it is preſerved 


in the ſame jeſt of Ariſtophanes, and referred to the year in | 
. which the Lacedæmonians firſt beſet Athens; namely, in the 6c 
37th olympiad. Suidas tells us, that he wrote 21 plays; cc 
: leaving only this ſhort deſcription of his exeellences, that & 
he was * ſplendid and bright in his characters... 2 
Eupolis was an Athenian too, and followed the ſame pro- Cr. 
-feffion of diverting the common people with the vices and ſop 
miſcarriages of their governors. He was but r7 when. he tyle 
ventured upon the theatre; where he feems to dern Cra 
more ſevere and impartial than Cratinus. For Pericles and tells 
Cimon being the two oppoſite patriots, and leading men in Cra 
thoſe times, Eupolis ſpared neither party; whereas Cratinus, ter t 
though he expoſed Pericles, yet ſnewed a great reſpect for iwer 
-Cimon,-'and commended him in ſome verſes eited by Plu- a ped 
tarch. Eupolis, according to Suidas, periſhed by ſhipwreck BW learn 
in the war with the Lacedæmonians; on which occaſion it WI board 
was afterwards publicly prohibited, that 2 poet ſheuld ferve i puſhe 
in war. Cicero obſerves it to be a common notion, that taken 
„5 333 5 Eupo li 
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Fupolis was thrown into the ſea by Alcibiades, for traducing Ad Attic. 
him in one of his plays: but adds withal, that Eratoſthenes J nk 
pad confuted this-vulgar error, by giving a lift of the come- * 
dies which he wrote, after the time pitched on for that miſ- 

fortune. He was the author of 17 plays; but nothing of 


bis, any more than of Cratinus, is extant, 


 .CRATIPPUS, pronounced by Cicero to be by far ide 
_ greateſt of all the Peripatetic philoſophers he ever heard, De univrarſ 
was of Mitylene, and taught philoſophy there. He went 
| aſterwards to Athens, where he followed the ſame profeflion; _ 
and amengſt his diſciples had Cicero's ſon, Cicero had an Cicer. officy 
- high-eſteem for him, and prevailed upon Cæſar to grant him © int. 
the-freedom of Rome: and afterwards engaged the Areopa- 
gus to make a decree, by which Cratippus was deſired to 
continue at Athens, as an ornament to the city, and to read 
lectures to the youth there. We may be ſure that theſe 
lectures muſt have been very inſtructive and engaging, ſince 
Brutus went to hear them, when he was preparing for the 
war againſt Mare Antony. Cratippus had the art of making 
himſelf agreeable to his diſciples, and of pleaſing them by 
his converſation, which was free from that pedantic gravity 
fo common to men in his ſituation. This appears from a 
letter of young Cicero, where there is the following paſ- 
ſage: « then, that Cratippus loves me not as a diſ- 
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n e ciple, but asa ſon; and as I am very well pleaſed to hear | 7 
d “ his lectures, ſo I am extremely delighted with the ſweet- {0 | 
15 “ neſs of his temper, I prevail with him whenever I. can 3 
be * to ſup with me; and this being now cuſtomary, he comes WM 
8; * often to us unawares, when we are at ſupper, and laying ' 
ba « aſide his philoſophic gravity, he is ſo kind as to laugh and 5 * 
15 “ joke with us.“ There are other proofs beſide this, that Cic. ad fam. 1 
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Cratippus was à man who underſtood life as well as philo- 5 
ſophy. After the battle of Pharſalia, Pompey went to Mi- 
Ge WREraINe inhabitants paid their reſpects to him, and | 
Cratippus among them. Pompey complained, as Plutarch In Pompeis, 

tells us, and [diſputed a little upon divine Providence; but 
Cratippus gently yielded to him, giving him hopes of bet- 

ter times; leſt he ſhould. have tired and vexed him with an- 

ſwering and refuting his objections. If Cratippus had been 

a pedant, and his knowledge had not extended beyond ſchool 

learning, he would have followed Pompey till he went on 

board, and would have had the laſt word. He would have 

puſhed his common- place arguments to the laſt; and have 

ken more pride in vanquiſhing him in a diſpute than Ser: 
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 _- "far had: in a drawn battle. Cratippus wrote ſome pieces 

about divination : and is ſuppoſed to be the ſame with him 

whom Tertullian, in his book <« De Anima, has ranked 
among the writers upon dreams. 


W ' _ "CREBILLON (PRO ER Joriop- ps), a French writer 


/ 


G # 


of tragedy, and uſually ranked after Corneille and Racine, 
was born at Dijon in 1674. He was originally deſtined to 
tte profeſſion of the law, and placed at Paris. with that 
view; but, the impetuoſity of his paſſions rendering him 
unfit for buſineſs, he was urged by ſome friends, who diſ- 
cerned very well his natural turn, to attempt dramatic com- 
poſitions. He complied, but not till after many refuſals; 
And gave at length a tragedy, which met with great ſucceſs. 
| 3 marched on in the career he had begun, but was 
cChecked by a fit of love for an apothecary's daughter; which 
nt of love ended in marriage. His father, doubly enraged 
at his ſon for thus ſurrendering himſelf to the two demons 
of Love and Poetry, diſinherited him; but falling ſick ſome 
years after, in 1707, and dying, he re-eſtabliſhed him in all 
is rights. Crebillon was, however, little better for his 
acquiſitions, the greateſt part being probably waſted before. 
they came; and thus, though high in fame and at the prime 
_ of life, he ſtill continued poor. He loſt his wife in 1711, 
Y and a grievous loſs it ſeems to have been, for they were a 
> | moſt affectionate pair: nor did fortune look CL won : 
im till a long time after, when he obtained a place in the 
French academy, and the employment of cenſor of the Po- 
lice. He was afterwards in good circumſtances, and hap- 
py to the end of his life, which was a very long one; for 

he aid note till: ra62,aged $$ ified in 
He was much regretted and lamented, as old as he was; 
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being a very worthy man, and of many and great virtues. 
He was of a temperament extremely robuſt, without which 
he could not have held out ſo long; for he eat prodigiouſſ), 
and continued to the laſt ſo to do. He ſlept little, and lay 
as hard as if upon the floor; not from any pious principle 
of mortifying, but becauſe he liked it. He was always ſur- 
rounded with about 30 dogs and cats; and uſed to ſmoak a 
deal of tobacco, to keep his room ſweet againſt their ex- 
balations. Whenever he was ill, he,uſed to manage him- 
ſelf acccording to his own fancy and feelings: for he al- 
ways made a jeſt of phyſic and phyſicians. He was a dealer 
in bons mats. Being aſked one day in full company, which 
of his works he thought the beſt? © I dont knows” ſays bt 
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« which is my beſt production; but this,“ pointing to his : 
ſon, is certainly my worlſt.”? e 2 5 e e ee 
CREECH (Tous), eminent or his tranſlations of 

ancient authors both in proſe and verſe, was ſon of Thomas 
Creech, and born near Sherbourne in Dorſetſhire, 1659. He Gen. Dic. 
was educated in grammar learning under Mr. Curganven 

of Sherbourne, to whom he afterwards dedicated a tranſla- 

tion of one of Theocritus's * Idylliums;“ and entered a 
commoner of Wadham college in Oxford, 1675. Wood Ath. Oxon. 
tells us, that his father was a gentleman; but Giles Jacob ee 
ſays, in his “ Lives and Characters of Engliſh Poets,” that 1721. 
his parents circumſtances not being ſufficient to ſupport him 

through a liberal education, his diſpoſition and capacity 
for.learning raiſed him up a patron in colonel Strangeways, . 
whoſe generoſity ſupplied that defect. Be that as it will, vol. I. p. 39. 
Creech diſtinguiſhed himſelf much; and was accounted a 

good philoſopher and poet, and a ſeyere ſtudent. June 13, 

1683, he took the degree of M. A. and not long after was Ath. Oxon. 
elected probationer fellow of All- ſouls college; to which, . 
Jacob obſerves, the great reputation acquired by his tranſla- 
tion of“ Lucretius'” recommended him. Wood tells us, 
that upon this oceaſion he gave ſingular proofs of his claſſi- 
cal learning and philoſophy before his examiners. He now 
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began to be well known by the works he publiſned; but fa- 1 

ther Niceron obſerves, that they were of no great advan- Memoires, n 
by tage to his fortune, ſince his circumſtances were always in- 1 
J- different. In 1701, having taken holy orders, he was pre- "os 
* ſented by his college to the living of Welwyn in Hertford- [ih 
Oo! ſhire; but before he left Oxford, he put an end to his own _,- ir 
| life. The motives of this fatal cataſtrophe are not certainly _ 1 
S; known, M. Bernard informs us, that, in 1700, Creech Nouselles, Ls. 
ed. fell in love with a woman, who treated him contemptuouſly, oo Pour i 
ich though ſhe was complaiſant enough to others; that, net teing e 40 
ly, able to digeſt this uſage, he was reſolved not to ſurvive it; | b 
lay and that he hanged himſelf in his ſtudy, in which ſituation Þ* 
as he was found three days after. Jacob gives a different ac- Ti 
ur- 


count of this affair. He ſays nothing of the particular manner 

of his death, but only that he unfortunately made away with 

himſelf : which he aſcribes to a naturally moroſe and ſple- 

netic temper, too apt to deſpiſe the underſtandings and per- 

formances of others. This,“ fays Jacob, made him 

© leſs eſteemed, than his great merit deſerved; and his re- 

* ſentments on this account frequently engaged him in thoſe 

* heats and diſputes which in the end proved fatal to * IJscob, ibid. 
1 . > 28 
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| , We: will now give an account of his tranſlations ; for we H 
do not find him to have been the author of any original 
Works. 1. A Tranſlation of Lucretius,” printed in 8vo. 
at Oxford 1682, and reprinted the year after. A certain 


writer treats him with great ſeverity, on account of his 


tranſlation; for having obſerved, that the only book now in 
being, which from one end to the other is an open defence 


of atheiſm, is that of « Lucretius, he tells us, that « this 


 _ © moſt impious book in Charles the IId's reign was with 
4 infinite pains turned into Engliſh verſe, that the ſmooth- 
< neſs and ſweetneſs of the metre might ſupply what was 
wanting in the argument; that the elegance of the ex- 


< preſſion, the melodious harmony of numbers, and all thoſe 
. other bewitching beauties which attend good poetry, might 
D inſenſibly inſti] the poiſon into the minds of unthinking 


= & people, eſpecially of the youth, whoſe imagination is ge- 
<«, nerally too ſtrong for their reaſon, and their fancy too 

„ powerful for their judgement. And this celebrated tranſ- 

<<. lation was not only made by an Oxford ſcholar, who was 

< thereupon preferred, but it was licenſed by the univerſity 

„ of Oxford, where he was looked on as à raw lad, that 

e had not read the Lucretius of Creech, who died; as he 

& lived, like a true atheiſt ; but being a high church prieſt, 


* his murdering himſelf was not made to'paſs for a judge- 


Nation vin- cc t.“ In th an time aten s allowed: t 
dicatedfrom ment. In the mean time the tranſlation is allowed to 


the aſperſi - be a good one, whatever might be the guilt of the tranſlator, 
ons caſt on ĩt Dryden, in the preface to the Miſcellany Poems” vrhich 
were publiſhed by him, ſpeaks of it in the higheſt terms of 
latituled, A approbation, calling Creech The ingenious and learned 
repreſenta- © tranſlator of Lucretius| a] ;** and every body elſe entertained 
tion of the the ſame opinion of it. In the edition of 1714, in 2 vols. 
55 2 8yo. all the verſes of the text, which Creech had left un- 
&c. part ii. trauſſated, particularly thoſe in the 4th book about the na- 
p. 35. Lond. ture of love, are ſupplied; and many new notes added and 
Se pref. to intermixed by another hand, by way of forming a complete 
this edit. e of the Epicurean philoſophy. New notes, we ſay: 
FT or Creech had publiſhed in 1695 an edition of © Lucretius 
in Latin, with Notes, which were afterwards printed at 

the end of the Engliſh tranſlation. Another edition of this, 

much enlarged, was publiſhed in 1717 in 8vo. ' 2. In 1684; 

he publiſhed a Tranſlation of Horace; in which however 

he has omitted ſome few odes. As to the ſatires, he was 

adviſed, as he tells us in his preface, To turn them to our 


[a] On his father's monument at <« much-admired,2nd mych-envied Mr. 
231. „; 02 = „% oh owl 
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© own time; ſince Rome was now rivalled in her vices, 
« and parallels for hypocriſy, profaneneſs, avarice, and the 
like, were eaſy to be found. But thoſe crimes, he de- 
clares, were out of his acquaintance'; and ſince the cha- 
« racter is the ſame whoever the perſon is, he was not ſo 
« fond of being hated, as to make any diſobliging applica- 
tion. Such pains,” ſays he, vals look like an imper- 
« tinent labour, to find a dungh ill 
Theſe are his capital performances; but he tranſlated 
other things of a ſmaller kind, as, 3. The Idylliums of 
« Theocritus, with Rapin's End of Paſtorals, 1684, 
8vo. 4. The ſecond Elegy of Ovid's firſt Book of Ele- 
« gies; „ The ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, and twelfth: of the 
« ſecond+ Book; The Story of Lucretia, out of his 
book De Faſtis; and the ſecond and third of “ Virgil-is 
« Eclogues; printed in A Collection of Miſcellany Reprined 


« Poems, in 1684. 5 The thirteenth Satire of Juve- in NG 


« nal, with Notes.” Printed in the“ Engliſts Tranflatioa |," 85 
of the Satires, 1693, in folio. 6. A Tranſlation into 
« Engliſh of the Verſes prefixed to Quintinie's Complete 


„ Gardener,” 7. The, Lives of Solon, Pelopidas, and 


« Cleomenes from Plutarch. 8. The Life of Pelopi- 
« das from Cornelius Nepos.“ 9. Laconic Apophthegms, 


or remarkable Sayings of the Spartans, from Plutarch. 


10. A Diſcourſe concerning Socrates's Dæmon, and the 

« two firſt Books of the Sympoſiacs, from Plutarch. Theſe 
tranſlations from Plutarch were publiſned in the Engliſh 
tranſlation of his “ Lives: and Morals. 11. A Tranſ- 
lation of Manilius's Aſtronomicon, dated from All-fouls, : 


CRELLIUS (Jonx), a moſt celebrated Socinian, and 
next in dignity to Socinus himſelf, was born, 1590, in a 
village near Nuremberg. After he was educated. there; he 
embraced the doctrines of Socinus; but the country where 
he lived not tolerating a liberty of conſcience, he pamec 
after a freer air, & ubi ſentire quæ vellet, & quæ ſentiret 
dicere liceret; “ & where he might think what he pleaſed, 
and ſpeak what he thought, as the writer of his life ex- 
preſſes it. He went into Poland therefore in 1612, where! 
the Unitarians had a ſchool, in which he became profeſſor, 
and was afterwards made miniſter. He has written ſeveral- 
tracts upon the New Teſtament,” and an anſwer to a2 
waich Grotius drew up againſt the. do&rine. of —_—— 


book of Grotius's, intituled, De Satisfactione Chriſh,”: 
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with maintaining, that it is lawful for men upon certain oc- 
cCaſions to beat their wives; which, if true, would probably 
expoſe him more to the reſentment of the ladies, than all his 
bother {ſingularities of opinion. He died at Racovia of an 

See the Life epidemic fever in his 43d yea. . 


olf Opry : He was a man of. very uncommon abilities, and is allowed 
FP cong to have been ſo by thoſe who cannot be 8 of the 


volume of leaſt partiality to him. '* I thank you, ſays Grotius, © for 
Bibliotheca ce your letter and the kind preſent of your book. I am re- 
121211 Flved to read over and over again whatever you ſhall 

write, as I am ſure I cannot do it but with great advan- 


tage to myſelf. When I received your letter, 1 was in- 
& s tent upon your Commentary on the Epiſtle to the Gala- 


“ tians. | You have very happily hit upon the ſcope and de- 


s ſign of this epiſtle, and ſhewn the connexion which plain- 
Orotivs, ly runs through it.” And in another place, ſpeaking of 


epiſt. P. 1. Crellius's book againſt himſelf, he owns it to be written 


197% ith great modeſty and erudition, though he does not approve 


„ . e ben dh” fs 
? dhe ſentiments contained in it. 


e Erellius, ſays father Simon, “ is a grammarian, a phi- 


& loſopher, and a divine throughout. He has a wonderful 
<« addreſs in adapting St. Paul's words to his own prejudices. 
cc He ſupports the doctrines of his ſect with ſo much ſub- 

e ftlety, that he does not ſeem to ſay any thing of himſelf, 
& but to make the Scriptures ſpeak for him, even where 
Hiſtoire cri- cc they are moſt againſt him.” Theſe ate prodigious things 


naue an, for men to fay of one another, who are all the while at va- 


incipaux -' Re 6 ths” , 
eee riance about the fundamentals of religion: eſpecially if we 
tateurs de conſider, how common it is for them to wiſh one another 


noveau teſ- 4 r 3 . 2. IP; 2 . 
tament, &c. damned, only for diſagreeing perhaps about ſome minute cir- 


- , __ » CRESCIMBENT((Jonn Marra), an Italian, was born 


at Macerata in Ancona, 1663. His talents for poetry and 
eloquence developed themſelves early. His verſes at firſt 
had too much pomp and point; but reſiding in Rome, and 


reading the beſt Italian poets, brought him back to nature. 


He not only reformed himſelf, but undertook to reform bad 
taſte in general. From this motive he projected the eſta- 
bliſhment of a new academy, under the name of Arcadia; 
the members of which at firſt did not exceed 14, but aiter- 
wards increaſed much. They called themſelves the ſhcp- 
herds of Arcadia, and each took the name of ſome ſhepherd 


_ _ and. ſome place in that ancient kingdom. The cer 


<5 b 


He wrote alſo a book of morals, in which he is charged | 


% 


 YORESCIMBENTI, 


tis ſociety was appointed the director of it in 1690, and 
held this honourable poſt 38 years; namely, to the year of 
his death, which happened in 1728. AN a great num- 

ber of works, in verſe and proſe, the principal is, An Hiſ- 
e tory of the Italian Poetry,“ very much eſteemed, and re- 


printed, 1731, at Venice, in ſix vols, to. This hiſtory is 
accompanied with a commentary, containing anecdotes of 
Italian poets. He publiſhed alſo © An Hiſtory of the Aca- 
« demy of Arcadia, together with the Lives of the moſt il- 


« juſtrious Arcadians: and many other works, 


' CREVIER (Jons BaprisT Laws), a Pariſian, was 
trained under the celebrated Rollin, and afterwards became 
profeſſor of rhetoric. Upon the death of his maſter, in 1741, 


he took upon him to finiſh his Roman Hiſtory.” + He 
publiſhed other works, and was greatly ſerviceable to the 
cauſe of virtue and religion, as well as letters. His death 


happened, 1765, in a vey advanced age. Beſides the con- 
7 


tinuation juſt mentioned, he publiſhed, x. An edition of 


„ Livy, 1748, cum Notis,” in 6 vols. 4to; and afterwards 


another edition, better adapted to the uie of his pupils, in 6 
vols. ſmall 8vo. 2. ** L'Hiftoire les Empereurs de Romains 


<« juſqu* I'Conſtantin, 1749,” 12 tom. 12mo. 3. © Hiſtoire 


<« de P Univerſite de Paris,” 7 tom. 12mo. 4. Rheto- 


. © rique Francoiſe ;** a juſt and uſeful] work. 5. Ob- 
“ ſervations ſur PEſprit des Loix.“ Here he ventured out 


of his depth: he ſhould have kept within the precincts of the 
belles leans. .. 5 | f | 

CRINITUS (PeTzus), born at Florence in 146, 
taught the belles lettres there, after the death of Angelus 


Politianus, who had been his maſter. He acquired great re- 


putation by his wit and learning, but tarniſhed all by being 
addicted to the moſt deteſtable of ſenſualities. He died, 
1505, aged 40. He compoſed the © Lives of the Latin 
Poets, and a work De Honeſta Diſciplina,” printed at 
Paris, 1 520, in folio. Paul Jovius and Eraſmus have praiſed 
this latter work; but Muretus, Voſſius, and many others, 
hold it light. Crinitus was alſo a writer of poems; which 
may be deemed very much below mediocrity. | 


CROFT (HERBERT), an eminent biſhop, and third ſan 
of Sir Herbert Croft of Croft-caſtle in Herefordſhire, was 
deſcended of an ancient family, and born Oct. 18, 1603, 
t Great Milton near Thame in Oxfordſhire, in the houſe 
Voß. 8 = OE 
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of Sir William Green; his mocher being then on a journe 
Engliſh Ba- to London, At 13 yeafs of age he was ſent to Er, 

Vol. 19. but upon his father's turning 5 rs and becoming a lay- 

p. 537, brother in the Benedictine monaſtery at Douay, he was re- 

| moved from Oxford, and carried over thither. After ſome 

| ſhort ſtay at Douay, he was ſent to the Engliſh college of 
Jeſuits at St. Omer's; where he was not only reconciled to 

= the church of Rome, but perſuaded alſo to enter into the 

Ibid. order. Some time before his father's death, which happened 

above five years after his going abroad, he was fent back 

into England, to tranſact ſome family affairs; and becom- 

ing happily acquainted with Morton, biſhop of Durham, 

he was by him reclaimed to the church of England. At 

5 the defire of Dr. Laud, he went a ſecond time to Oxford, 

Athen. and was admitted a ſtudent of Chriſt- church; and the 

red 363. univerſity generouſly allowing the time he had fpent abroad 

to be reckoned as if he had refided there, he ſoon after 


1 


f > | 
| 1 in Oxfordſhire. Aug. 1639, he was collated to a 
| prebend in the church of Saliſbury; and the year after, took 
| the degree of D. D. being then chaplain in ordinary to the 
Woods king. The ſame year he was made a prebendaty of Wor- 
b bc ceſter, and the year after canon of Windſor. In 1644, he 
'F „„das nominated dean of Hereford, where he married Mrs, 
# Anne Brown, the daughter of his predeceffor ; though one 
would think that was a ſeaſon in which a man would have 
{ kept himſelf as clear of incumbrances as he could; he eſpe- 
| ; cially, who was in conſtant peri] of his then ſmall fortune, 
f Walker's and ſomctimes of his life, He ſuffered extremely for his loy- 
A ng. 5 alty to Charles I.; but at length, in 1659, by the ſucceſſive 
1 . IS) 2 XÞ . : 4. 5 . 
} p- I. p. 34, deaths of his two elder brothets, became poſſeſſed of the fa- 


mily-eſtate. At the Reſtoration, he was reinſtated in his 
preferments; and Dec. 2, 1661, promoted to the fee of Here- 
Eird, which he never would quit, though he was offered a 
better ſee more than once. He became afterwards, about 
| 16566), dean of the royal chapel, which he held to 1669, and 
'F then reſigned it ; being weary of a court life, and finding 


= +: but ſmall effects from his pious endeavours, He then re- 
Fi | tired to his dioceſe, where he lived an example of that diſci- 


2 pline he was ſtrict in enjoining others; and was extremely 


4 . beloved for his conſtant prezching, hoſpitable temper, and 
4 | extenſive charity. He was very CT ay reforming ſome 
A things 1n the church, which ke thought abuſes, and not tend- 


ing to edification. He wes very ſcrupulous in his 2 
: 1 | * f - 2 © 1 0 
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of admitting perſons into holy orders, and more eſpecially 
to that of the prieſthood; and he refuſed to admit any pre- 
bendaries into his cathedral church, except ſuch as lived 
within his dioceſe, that the duty of the church might not be 


neglected, and that the addition of a prebend might be a 


comfortable addition to a ſmall living. "Theſe ſeem to have 
been good ręſolutions; and it is ſaid, he continued inflexible 


In the mean time, he was not ſo intent upon his private 


ſerve the publie, as often as he thought it in his power. 
Accordingly, in 1675, when the quarrel with the Non- con- 


that the Papiſts entertained hopes of entering rough it, 
he publilhed a piece, intituled, The naked Truth; or, 
the true State of the Primitive Church,” Ato. which was 
printed at a private preſs, and addreſſed to the lords and 


than à ſmall pamphlet of four or ſive ſheets, made a prodi- 
gious noiſe, and was read and ſtudied by all people of ſenſe 


and learning in the kingdom. The author's deſign in it bia. 


was to try, whether the legiflature could be prevailed upon 
to take any meaſures for reconciling the differences among 
Proteſtants, and for ſecuring the church againſt the attempts 
of Papiſts: He begins with articles of faith; and having 
ſhewn the danger of impoſing more than are neceſſary, eſpe- 
_ cially as terms of communion, he proceeds next through all 

the great points in diſpute between the church of England, 
and thoſe that diſſent from her: labouring to prove through- 
out, that Proteſtants differ about nothing, that can truly be 
ſtyled eſſential to religion; and that, for the ſake of union, 


fectual, than enforcing uniformity by penalties and perſe- 
cution. The whole is written in a ſpirit of piety, and with 
great force of argument: nevertheleſs it was attacked with 
great zeal by the intolerant part of the clergy, and ſome of 
them wrote againſt it furioufly : Dr. Furner, maſter of St. 
John's college in Cambridge, particularly, in his © Animad- 
* verſtons on a Pamphlet, called The naked Truth, 1676,” 
o. This was anſwered by Andrew Marvell, in a piece, 
intituled, « Mr. Smirke, or the Divine in Mode; in which 


an gives the 3 of biſhop Croft's work. 
& It is a treatiſe,” ſays he, © which, if not for its oppoſer, 


concerns in his dioceſe, but that he ſhewed himſelf ready to | 


formiſts was at its height, and the breach ſo artfully widened, - 


cominons aſſembled in parliament. This, though no more 


compliance would be more becoming, as well as more ef- 


be ridicules the animadverter with" his uſual life and fpirit, 


* needs nos commendation, being writ with that evidence 
„ - : © and 


Ath. Oxon. 
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t give their aſſent and conſent to it unaſked. It is a book 

of that kind, that no Chriſtian can ſcarce peruſe it, with- 
„ out wiſhing himſelf to have been the, author, and almoſt 


<« jmagining chat he is ſo: the conceptions therein being of 


„ ſo eternal idea, that every man finds jt to be but a copy 
« of. the original in his own mind.“ Many other, pam- 
phlets were written againſt * The naked Truth;“ but the 
author did not vouchfafe them any reply, truth and public 
ſervice, not vain wrangling and debate, being the. points he 

on in view. It was reprinted in 1680, and many times 
This was the firſt thing biſhop. Croft publiſhed, except 

two Sermons : one on Ifaiah xxvii. ver. laſt, preached be- 

fore the Houſe of Lords upon the Faſt-day, Feb. 4, 1673; 

the other before the king at Whitehall, April 12, 2674, on 


Philipp. i. 21. In 1678, he publiſhed. à third Sermon, 


preached Nov. 4, at the cathedral church in Hereford, and 
intituled, ** A ſecond Call to a farther Humiliation.“ The 
year after he publiſhed * A Letter written to à Friend con- 

« cerning Popiſh Idolatry: and alſo a ſecond..impreflion 

- Corrected, with additions, of his“ Legacy to his Dioceſe; 
“ or a ſhort Determination of all Controverſies we have 
e with the Papiſts by God's holy Word, 4to. After the 
epiſtle to all the people within his dioceſe, eſpecially thoſe 
of the city of Hereford, comes. 2 preface; then three Ser- 
mons upon John v. 39. © Search the Scriptures, for in them 
« ye think ye have eternal life; and laſtly, a Supplement 
to the preceding, Sermons, together with a tract concerning 
the holy Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, promiſed in the 
preface. This work was calculated by him to preſerve the 
people of his dioceſe from the ſnares of Popiſh miſſionarics, 
who were then very active ll oper the kingdom. In 1685 
he publiſhed ſome animadverſions on a book, intituled, The 
„Theory of the Earth; and in 1688, A ſhort Difcourlſe 
« concerning the reading his Majeſty's late Declaration in 
Churches. Ibis, which was the laſt employment of 
his pen, was ſhewn by a, certain courtier to king, James; 

who ordered ſo much of the: diſcourſe, as concerned the 

reading of the declaration, to be publiſhed to the world, and 

the reſt to be ſuppreſſed, as being contrary to the views with 
Ath. Oxon. which that declaration had been ſet forth. It is remarkable 
of this excellent prelate, that he had taken a reſolution ſome 

years before his death, of reſigning his biſhopric ; to which, 

it ſeems, he was moved. by ſome ſctuples of conſcience. 
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ce and demonſtration of truth, that all ſober men cannot but 
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His motives he expreſſed in a long letter to Dr. Stillingfleet; Miſcella- 
who however, in an anſwer, ſatisfied his conſcience, and _ _ 
diſpoſed” him to continue his epiſcopal charge with his uſual Br, 8tilligg- 
earneſtneſs and vigour, - He died at his palace. at Hereford, fleet, 1735, 
May 18, 1691, and was buried in the cathedral there, where 310. Pp. 2 
there remains this ſhort inſcription over his grave-ftone, 5” | 
“ Depofitum Herberti Croft de Croft epiſcopi Herefordenſis, _ 
„ qui obiit 18 die Maii A. D. 1691, ætatis ſuz 88; in vita 
& conjuncti:“ that is, Here are depoſited the remains of 
« Herbert Croft of Groft, biſhop of Hereford, who died 
„% May 18, 1691, in the 88th year of his age; in life united.“ 
Thelaſt words, “in life united,“ allude to his lying next dean 
Benſon, at the bottom of whoſe grave-ſtone are theſe, © in 
“ morte non diviſi,” that is, “in death not divided :** the 
two grave-ſtones having hands engraven on them, reaching 
from one to the other, and joined together, to ſignify the 
laſting and uninterrupted friendſhip which ſubſiſted between 
. thoſe two reverend dignitaries.  _ „ 5 
As biſhop Croft lived, ſo he died, without the leaſt tinc- 
ture of that Popery, which he had contracted in his N 


a * 
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to which is prefixed, © A Brief Account of Church Muſic,” 
In 1715, he was created doctor in muſic at Oxford: his 
exerciſe for that degree was an Engliſh and alſo a Latin 
ode, written by Mr. afterwards Dr. Joſeph Trapp, which, 
with the muſic, were publiſhed with the title of Muſicus 
Apparatus Academicus.” In 1724, he publiſhed by ſub- 
ſcription a noble work of his own, intituled, 4 Muſica Sa- 
e cra, or ſelect Anthems in Score,” in 2 vols. the firſt 
containing the burial ſervice, which Purcell had begun, but 
lived not to complete. He died Aug. 1727, of an illneſs, 
occaſioned' by attending upon his duty at the coronation of 
George II.; and there is a monument erected for him in 
Meſtminſter-abbey, from the inſcription upon which we 
learn that he was near 50 years of age. VVV 


CROIX (Francis PETIS DE LA), ſecretary and inter- 
preter-to the king, of France in the Turkiſh and Arabic lan- 
. guages, died Nov. 4, 1695, in his 73d year; after having 
_ UHiftoire executed this employment for the ſpace of 44 years. An 

e ts e appears, that he executed it with, as much integrity, as 

„en be. 4; 885 . ne SG | 88 95 

2710, pref, abilities: for, when the Algerines ſought for peace of Lewis 
VXIV. conditions were offered, by which they were required. 
to reimburſe to this monarch 600,000 franks. The terms 
being thought exorbitant, they had recourſe to ſtratagem: 
and they offered a large ſum to La Croix, who was the in- 
terpreter of all that paſſed, if he would put into the treaty | 
« crowns of Tripoli,“ inſtead of French crowns;”” which 
would have made to the Algerines a difference of more than 
100,000 livres. But the integrity of the interpreter triumph- 
ed over the temptation; which however was the greater, as 
it was next to impoſſible he ſhould be diſ covered. 
Beſides the Turkiſh and the Arabic, the Perſian and the 
Tartarian, he alſo underſtood the Ethiopian and Armenian 
DiR. Porta - languages. He is well known to the learned world by many 
bande tes Works. He tranſlated the © Hiſtory of France” into the 


lebres, Turkiſh language. He digeſted the three volumes of““ Voy- 
Amit. 1774. 


4 tons 80. an accurate Catalogue of all the Turkiſh and Perſian books 


certain of the learned, whom, ecording.as .they excelled in 
their ſeveral departments in literature, h 


know paſt events, or to geographers who had hitherto been 


" 


greatiy ignorant of Grand Tartary, bur likewiſe to all who 


trade to China, Perſia, or other eaſtern parts of the world. 


_ There is a good map of northern Aſia drawn by M. de 


Iſle, accompanying the work; which M. Petis de la Croix, 


the author's ſon, not only reviſed, but, to render it more 
curious, added to it an abridgement of the lives of all thoſe 


authors from whom it was extracted, It was tranſlated 


into Engliſh, and publiſhed at London, 1722, vo. 


ſtateſman in the reign of Henry VIII. and one of the chief 
inſtruments of the Reformation, was the ſon of a blackſmith 


at + Engl in Surry ; and born, as we ſhould imagine, about 
1490. He had by nature a ſtrong eonſtitution and excellent 


parts, to which he added uncommon induſtry. As his ex- 
traction was mean, ſo his education was low; and his higheſt 
proficiency in learning, was getting the Latin verſion of the 
* New Teſtament” by heart. When he was come to years 
of diſcretion he travelled abroad for his improvement; and 
was retained for ſome time as clerk or ſecretary to the Eng- 
liſh factory at Antwerp. But this ſituation not ſuiting his 
_ aſpiring ſpirit, he travelled into divers countries, in which 
he was ſecretly employed about the king's affairs: he thus 
learned various languages; and that he might gain ſome 


knowledge of the art of war, he ſerved for ſome time as a 


ſoldier under the duke of. Bourbon, and was at the ſacking 
On his return to England, he was admitted into' the fa- 
mily of cardinal Wolley as his ſolicitor ; to whom he ap- 
proved himſelf by his fidelity and diligence in ſeveral impor- 
tant affairs; and whom he defended in the houſe of com- 
mons againſt the articles of impeachment with ſo much wit 


and eloquence, as to make his integrity and abilities much 


praiſed and admired. 


After the cardinal's fall the king employed him in his own 


ſervice ; to} whom he rendered himſelf very acceptable, by _ 


diſcovering to him, that the biſhops had incurred a premu- 
nire by their oaths to the Pope at their conſecration, which 
ſubjected all their poſſeſſions to his pleaſure, and gave him 
am opportunity of 3 ng great riches. He was raiſed 
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| | re, he conſtantly ſet to 
work. This hiſtory, which coſt La Croix more than ten years 
labour, is uſeful, not only to the learned who are curious to 
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CROMWELL (Tnomas), Farl of Efſex, an eminent bes- Brit, 
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' 462. 274. he uſually called, on account of their acknowle 


Papal authority, the king's half ſubjects. With reſpect to 


Fox's at in a ſhort time to ſeveral eminent dignities z was ſucceſlively 


and monu- made a privy-counſellor, and maſter of the jewel-houſe ; 
ments, Pag» 


11791053. clerk of the hanaper, and chancellor of the exchequer ; and 
E ſecretary of ſtate, and maſter of the Rolls; lord 


keeper of the privy ſeal, a baron of the realm; and vicar- 


general, and vicegerent over all the ſpirituality, under the 


king: who was declared ſupreme head of the church. 
Eerbert's e 1 1 


was the chief inſtrument in diflolving the abbies and 


VIII. p. 


Us of Hen. other religious houſes, and in depreſſing the clergy; whom _ 
ging the 


the expulſion of the monks, he obſerved, that it was only 
reducing them to labour and a lay character, which was their 


life, enjoined them, by the rules of their ſeveral orders, he 
alled a, that they might practiſe all this diſcipline and ſelf. 
_ denial without the forms of a monaſtic confinement, 
He made uſe of his power for deſtroying Popery, and 
promoting the Reformation. He cauſed certain articles to 
| be ſet forth and enjoined by the king's authority, which ſtruck 
at many eſſentials of the Romiſh religion, ſuch as tradition, 
worſhiping of images, purgatory, and the ſeven ſacraments, 


tol in their ſermons images, relics, miracles or pilgrimages, 


viſion for their families; to inculcate the duty of parents to 
teach their children the Lord's prayer, the Creed, and the 


Bible ſhould be provided for every pariſh church ; and that 
| © chriſtenings, weddings, and buryings. 


tion, the king pred him many noble manors. and large 
eſtates, the ſpoils of the religious houſes ; advanced him to 
the dignity of earl of Eſſex; and conſtituted him lord high 


chamberlain of England. The tide of proſperity, which 


A ſcheme he laid to ſecure his greatneſs proved his ruin; 
ſuch is the weakneſs of human policy! He uſed his utmoſt 


Anne of Cleves. As her friends were all Lutherans, he 
imagined it might tend to bring down the Popiſh party at 
court; and he expected great ſupport from a queen of his 
own making. But the capricious monarch, being e 
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original inſtitution; and as to the ſtrictneſs and auſterities of 


Some injunctions were likewiſe laid on the clergy, not to ex- 


but to exhort their people to ſerye God, and to make pro- 


Tien Commandments in the vulgar tongue; that an Engliſh 
they ſhould for every church keep one book of regiſter for 
. Having been thus inſtrumental in promoting a Reforma- 


had hitherto flowed in upon him, began now to take a turn. 


endeayours to procure a marriage between king Henry and 


CROMWELL 


with her perſon on the firſt night's cohabitation, took an in- 


vincible averſion to the promoter of the marriage. 


Many circumſtances concurred to his ruin. By maſs of 


his low birth he was odious to the nobility ; to the Roman 


Catholics on account of his diſſolution of the abbies : to the 


nation in general, on account of the large ſubſidies he had 
demanded and obtained. With theſe cauſes concurred a 
more near and ſecret reaſon. ' The king did not only hate 
his new queen, but had now ſettled his affection upon Ca- 
therine Howard; and, finding his government grown un- 
eaſy, thought it good 'policy to caſt all that had been done 
amiſs upon a miniſter, whoſe aſcendancy over him had been 
notorious, He was arreſted at the council table, when he 
leaſt ſulpected it, and comfnitted to the Tower; and in his 
fall had the common fate of all diſgraced miniſters, to be for- 


ſaken by his friends; only Archbp. Cranmer, with a friend- 


ſhip uncommon to courtiers, wrote earneſtly to the king in 
his favour, declaring no monarch of England had ever fo 
valuable a ſervant. Bur his ruin was determined. The un- 
juſt practice of attainting without hearing the parties anſwer 
for themſelves, which he had too much promoted, was now 
turned upon himſelf, He was accuſed of ſeveral crimes and 
miſdemeanors, and of ſeveral heretical principles and prac- 
tices ; though ſome of theſe were improbable, and he might 


have cleared himſelf of others by producing the king's orders, 
yet no one durſt venture to plead for ln, and he was at- 


fainted of high treaſon and hereſy. 

He uſed all his efforts to procure mercy ; and once wrote 
to the king i in ſuch. pathetic terms, that his mes cauſed 
the letter to be thrice read, and ſcemed*to be affected with it. 
But the charms of Catherine Howard, and the ſolicitations 


of the duke of Norfolk and the biſhop of Wincheſter .at 


length prevailed ; and he was executed on Tower-Hill, after 
ſix weeks impriſonment, i in July, 1540. On the ſcaffold be 
prayed fervently for the king and declared that he died in 
the Catholic faith. 

His character is variouſly repreſented by Papiſts and pro- 
teſtants; by the former, as crafty, cruel, ambitious and co- 
vetous ; 'by the latter, as carrying his greatneſs with admira- 


ble temper and moderation, in his higheſt elevation obliging S*Ype's «+ 


and grateful to his friends, and very bountiful to the poor. mmer 


And it is obſerved, that he preferred more men of abilities V. I. b. -» 


and i 0 both eodicfixitics and Ny than wy one A = 
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„ _CROMWELL (OutveR), protector of che common+ 
Carring= wealth of England, was deſcended, both by his father and 


e mother, from families of great antiquity. He was the ſon 
and death of Of Mr. Robert Cromwell, who was the ſecond ſon of Sir 
Over, lord Henry Cromwell of Hinchinbroakxe, in the county of Hunt- 
food, ingdon, knt. whoſe great grandfather is conjectured to have | 

der been one Walter Cromwell, a blackſmith at car's ; and 


| d grandmother ſiſter to Thomas Cromwall, earl of Eſſex, 


prime miniſter and favourite to Henry VIII. We fay con- 


jectured; for when Goodman, biſhop of Glouceſter, who 

turned Papiſt, and was very deſirous of making his court to 

the protector, dedicated a book to him, and morcover pre- 

, A4ented a printed paper to him, by which he pretended to claim 

Fuller's kindred with him, as being himſelf ſome way allied to Tho- 
Nats de: de mas earl of Eſſex, the protector with ſome warmth told him, 

mnire, p. 109.“ that lord was not related to his family in any degree.” 

Bar. 11.393. Sir William Dugdale deduces John lord Williams, of Thame, 


from the ſame family with Sir Richard Williams, who aſ- 


| ſumed the name of Cromwell, and was great grandfather of 
the protector. Hence it is more probable, he was ſon of 
Sir Thomas Cromwell ſheriff of Cambridge and Hunting- 
don ſhires, 28 Hen. VIII. as was Sir Richard himſelf four 
years after. Sir Richard was in high favour with Hen, VIII. 
who granted him the ſcite of fve religious houſes in the 
county of Huntingdon ; viz. Hinchinbrooke, Saltrey, St. 
Neot's, Huntingdon, and Ramſay; of which he made Ramſay 
abbey his reſidence; and rebuilt the houſe. which his great 
grandſon Henry ſold to Col. Titus. Hinchinbroke deſcended 


to his grandſon Oliver, who was made a knight of the Bath 


at the coronation of James I. and fold it to an anceſtor of 
the preſent carl of Sandwich whoſe ſeat it now is, Robert, 
| younger brother of Sir Oliver, and father of the protector, 
1 — was ſeated at Huntingdon, and had four fons (including the 
protector) and ſeven daughters. Though by the intereſt of 
his brother he was put into the commiſſien of the peace for 
Huntingdonſhire, he had but a ſlender fortune; moſt of his 
ſupport ariſing from a brewhouſe in Huntingdon, chiefly 
managed by his wife. She was Elizabeth, daughter of 
Stewart, of Rothſeyth in Fifeſhire, and ſiſter of Sir 
4 Robert Stewart, of the iſle of Ely, Knt. who has been re- 
2 3 and not withbut ſome foundation of truth, to have 
= deſcended from the royal houſe of Stuart ; as appears 
e from a ere of her family ſtill in being. Out of the pro- 
He es fits of this trade, and her own jointure of 6901. per annum, 
el che lte Mrs. Cromwell provided fortunes for her daughters, ſuffi- 
+ Ts 3 | clent 


ried, firlt, Roger Whetltor 
John Jones, who was executed for being one of the king's 


cient to marry them into good families, The eldeſt, ot 24, 


rviving, was the wife of Mr. John Deſborough, after- 
wards one of the 8 major- generals; another mar- 
/het{tone, Eſq; and afterwards colonel 


judges ; the third eſpouſed colonel Valentine Walton, who _ 


died in exile ; the fourth, Robina, married firſt Dre Peter 
French, and then Dr. John Wilkins, a man eminent in the 


republic of letters, and after-the Reſtoration, Bp. of Cheſter. 
It may not be amiſs to add, that an aunt of the protector's 
married Francis Barrington, Eſq; from whom deſcended the 


\ Barringtons of Eſſex; another aunt John Hampden, Eſq; 


of Buckinghamſhire, by whom ſhe vras mother of the famous 
John Hampden, who loſt his life in Chalgrave field; a third 


was the wife of Mr. Whaley, and the mother of colonel 


Whaley, in whoſe cuſtody the king was, while he remained 


at Hampton-court ; the fourth aunt married Mr, Dunch, Wood's 
Having given this ſhort account of Cromwell's family, Fafti, Oxon, 
let us proceed to ſpeak of himſelf, He was born in the pariſh 


of St. John, Huntingdon, where his father moſtly lived, 


We have very different accounts of his behaviour while he 
remained at ſchool : - ſome ſay, that he ſhewed very little 
propenſity to learning; others, that he made a great pro- 
ficiency in it. It is very probable that both are wrong ; and 
that he was not. either incorrigibly dull, or wonderfull 


bright but that he was an unlucky. boy, and of an unea y 
an 


turbulent temper, is reported by authors of unſuſpected 


veracity. Many ſtories are told of his enthuſiaſm in this 


early part of his life; one of which we ſhall mention. Lying 
melancholy upon his bed, in the day-time, he fancied he ſaw 
a ſpẽctre, which told him, that he ſhould be the greateſt man 
in the kingdom. His father being informed of this, was 


very angry, and deſired his maſter to correct him ſeverely, 
which, however, had no great effect; for Oliver was ftill. 


perſuaded of the thing, and would ſometimes mention it, 


notwithſtanding his uncle Stewart told him, “ it was too 
* traiterays to repeat it.“ Sir Philip Warwick tells us, Flagellum, 
that be was, very well acquainted with one Dr.  Simcot, „ C 


Cromwell's phyſician in the earlier part of his life, who aſ- well, p. 13. | 


ſured him, that he was a very fanciful man, and ſubje& to 


great diſorders of imagination: and it is certain, that he was Warwick's 


not altogether free from theſe fits during his whole life,” not 4. 


From 


> 
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April 25, 1599, and baptized 29th of the fame month; and Pariſh Re- 
educated in grammar-learning at the free-ſchool in that town. #&**+ 


From Huntingdon he was removed to Sidney college in 
Cambridge, where he was admitted fellow-commoner, April 
23, 1616. The entry of his admiſſion is in theſe words: 
« Oliveerus Cromwell, Huntingdonenſis, admiſſus ad com- 
e 'meatum ſociorum coll, Siden. Aprilis 23, 1616 ; tutore 


M. Ricardo Howlet.“ We have very different accounts 


of the progreſs he made in his ſtudies while a member of the 
univerſity. It is certain that he was well read in the Greek 

; and Roman hiſtory ; but whether he acquired this know- 
Rapin's ledge at Cambridge, is a point that may be doubted; ſince, 
and N. * as ſeveral writers inform us, he ſpent much of his time there 
gro. Vol. at foot- ball, cricket, and other robuſt exerciſes, for his ſkill 
XIII. p. and expertneſs in which he was famous. His father dying 
7 \,,, about two years after he had been at college, he returned 
3 p. 15. home; where the irregularity of his conduct ſo diſturbed his 
mother, that, by the advice of friends, ſhe ſent him to Lon- 


Ibid. p. 16. don, and placed him in Lincoln's-inn. But this did not 


a nſwer the end propoſed; for, inſtead of applying to the 


ſtudy of the law, he gave himſelf up to wine, women, and 
play, ſo that he quickly diſſipated what his father had left him. 


His ſtay at Lincoln's-inn could not be long, or was this 


ſeaſon of wildneſs of much continuance ; for he was married 


by the time he was 21, as appears from the pariſh regiſter 


of St. John, Huntingdon; in which we find, that his eldeſt 
fon Robert, who died a child, was born Oct. 8, 1521; ſo 
that if he ſtaid but two years at the univerſity, and it is very 


probable that he did not ſtay there longer, there was not 
above two years more for his going to Lincoln's-inn, and 
bid. p. 20. running through the whole circle o 


of Eſſex, knt. deſcended from the antient earls of Eſſex of that 
name; whom he gained more by the intereſt of his relations 


Hampden, Barrington, Stewart, &c. than by his own. She 


was à woman of ſpirit and parts, and it is ſaid not without 
a conſiderable ſhare of pride. JJ 8 


1 


Soon after he returned to Huntingdon, where he led a 


very grave and ſober life. Some have imputed this very ſud- 


den renunciation of his vices and follies, to his falling in 


with the Puritans; but it is certain, that he remained then, 
and for ſome time after, a zealous member of the church of 


England, and entered into a cloſe friendſhip with ſeveral 


eminent divines. He continued at Huntingdon till an eſtate 
of above 400). a year, devolving to him by the death of his 
uncle. Sir Weges Sr induced him to remove into the 
iſle of Ely; It was about this time, that he began to 15 off 
N | 3 


df his follies. The lady 
he married was Elizabeth, daughter of Sir james Bouchier 


e 
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from the church, and to converſe with the Puritans, ' whoſe. 
notions he ſoon after embraced with his uſual warmth. _ He Whitlocke's 
was elected a member of the third parliament of Charles I. wemorials, 
which met Jan, 20, 1628; and was of the committee for 75 
religion, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his zeal againſt 
Popery, and by complaining of Neile biſnop of Wincheſter's 
licenſing books which had a dangerous tendency. After 
the diſſolution of that parliament, he returned into the coun- 25 
try, where he continued to expreſs much concern for reli- / 
gion, and to frequent filenced miniſters, and to invite them | 
often to lectures and ſermons at his houſe. - By this he brought Dugdale's - 
his affairs again into a very indifferent ſituation, ſo that, by ane Sow of 
way. of repairing his fortune, he took a farm at St. Ives, De, 
which he kept about five years, but which rather helped to p. 460. 
run out the remainder of it, and had totally undone him, if 
he had not thrown it up. Theſe diſappointments revived in Flagellum, 
him a ſcheme, which his bad circumſtances firſt ſuggeſted “ P. 21. 
while at Lincoln's-inn, of going over into New England, 
This was in 1637; and his deſign, it is thought, had cer- 
tainly been executed, if he had not been hindered by the _ 
iſſuing out a proclamation for reſtraining ſuch embarkations. Ruſftworth, 
The next year he had Jeſs time upon his hands; for the earl Pat U. f. 
of Bedford, and ſome other perſons of high rank, who had? 
large eſtates in the fen country, were very deſirous of ſeeing | 
it better drained ; and though one project of this ſort had 
failed, they ſet on foot another, and got it couritenanced by 
royal authority, and ſettled a ſhare of the profits upon the 
crown. This, though really intended for a public benefit, Dugdale's 
was oppoſed as injurious to private property; and at the 3 
head of the oppoſition was Cromwell, who had a conſiderable p. 320 
intereſt in thoſe parts. The activity and vigilance which he 
ſhewed upon this occaſion, firſt rendered him conſpicuous; 
and gave occaſion to his friend and relation Hampden, to 
recommend him afterwards in parliament, as a perſon capa- 
ble of contriving and conducting great things. Notwith- Flagellum, 
ſtanding this, he was not very ſucceſsful in his oppoſition; &. P- 23: 
and, as his private affairs were {till declining, he was in a 
very neceſſitous condition at the approach of the long par- 


lam | 7 8 
In theſe circumſtances one might wonder, how he ſhould 
form a deſign, at a time when elections were conſidered as 
things of the utmoſt conſequence, of getting himſelf choſen, 
' more. eſpecially for the town of Cambridge, where he was fo 
far from having any intereſt, that he was not ſo much as 
known; and if he had been known, would never have been 


elected. 
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elected. But the whole of that affair was owing. to an acci- 


dental intrigue, in Which himſelf had at firſt no hand. One 


_ reaſon why he 2 Huntingdon was, a diſpute he had 
with Mr. Bernat 0 
eedeney ; a point in which he was very nice. After he came 


; upon his becoming recorder, about pre- 
to Ely, he reforted entirely to Nonconformiſts meetings, 
where he quickly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his gifts, as they 
were ſtyled" in thoſe days, of preaching, praying, and ex- 
pounding. At one of theſe meetings he met with Richard 
Tims, a tradeſman of Cambridge, who rode every Sunday 


This man, hearing that a parliament was to be 


1 Ely for the ſake of pure doctrine; and. captivated his heart 


intire 


Called, and being himſelf one of the common- council, took 


it into his head, that there could not be a fitter man to be 
their burgeſs, than Mr. Cromwell; and with this notion he 


went to Wildbore, a draper in the town, and a relation of 
Cromwell's, who agreed with him exactly as to the fitneſs 


of the perſon, but told him the thing was impoſſible, as he 


was not a freeman. Tims, not ſatisfied with that, addreſſed 


himſelf next to Evett, a tallow-chandler, who was alſo a 


Puritan. He reliſhed the thought; but, for the ſame reaſon, 
pronounced the deſign impracticable. However, Tims was 
hardly got out of his houſe, before Evett ſent for him back, 


and whiſpered, that the mayor had a freedom to beſtow, and. 
that one Kitchingman, an-attorney, who had married his 


wife's ſiſter, and was of their party, had a great influence 


over him. He adviſed him therefore to move Kitchingman 
in it, who was to uſe his intereſt with the mayor, under 


colour that Mr. Cromwell was a gentleman of fortune, and 
had a mind to come and live in the town, which was then in 


2 poor condition; but with a ſtri& charge to hide the true 
deſign, alderman French, who was then mayor, being a de- 
clared Royaliſt, When'they came to make this application 
to him, French ſaid he was ſorry, but that in reality they 


eame too late, for he had promiſed his freedom to the king's 


g's 
fiherman. Kitchingman eaſily removed this objection, by 


undertaking that the town ſhould confer a freedom upon the 


perſon he mentioned; and ſo, at the next court - day, the mayor 
declared his intention to beſtow his freedom upon a very wor- 


thy gentleman of the iſle of Ely, one Mr. Cromwell ; who, 


being apprized of his friend's induſtry, came to town over 


night, and took up his lodgings at Almond's, a grocer. | 


Thither the mace was ſent for him, and he came into court 
dreſſed in ſcarlet, richly laced with gold; where, having 
provided plenty of claret and ſweetmeats, they were ſo we 
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circulated among the corporation, that they unanimouſly = 
declared Mr. Mayor's freeman to be a civil worthy gentle- 

man. When the election came on, the mayor diſcovered 

his miſtake ; but it was then too late, for the party among Notit!a par- 


the burgeſſes was ſtrang enough to chooſe him, which they Ms Tp: | 


accordingly did at the next election the enſuing year. 164. ; 
When he came into Parliament, he was very conſtant in 
his attendance, and a frequent ſpeaker ; though he did not 

at that time diſcover any of the great qualities which after- 

wards appeared, and which ſeem to have been called out as 
occaſion required. He affected not only plainneſs but care- 
leſſneſs in drefs, was very uniform in his conduct, and ſpoke 
warmly and roundly, but without either art or elocution. 

He was very forward in cenſuring what were called griev- 

ances, both in church and ſtate, though he had not framed 

to himſelf any plan of reformation. This he frankly acknow- 
ledged, with reſpect to eceleſiaſtical affairs, when preſted by 

Sir Thomas Chicheley and Mr. Warwick to declare his ſen- 
timents on that ſubjedt. I can tell,” ſaid Cromwell, 
« what I would not have, though I cannot tell what I would | 


; * 9” . 
* 


« have.” 
ſtrance, which was carried Nov. 14, 1641, and which in e ee 
reality laid the baſis of the civil war; and declared to lord ou wg 
Falkland afterwards, that if the remonſtrance had not been 1741, 80. 
carried, he was reſolved to have converted the ſmall remains P-5* _ 
of his eftate into ready money the next day, and to have 
quitted the kingdom upon the firſt opportunity. His firm- 
neſs upap this occaſion recommended him fo effectually to 
Hampden, Pym, and the reſt of the leaders on that ſide, that 
they took him into all their councils; where he acquired that 
clear inſight into things, and knowledge of men, of which 
afterwards he made ſuch aſtoniſhing uſe. As ſoon as the 
parliament formed any ſcheme of raiſing forces, which was 
in the beginning of 1642, Cromwell ſhewed his activity, by 
going immediately to Cambridge; where he ſoon raifed a 
troop of horſe, of which himſelf was appointed commander, 
He fixed his head quarters there, where he acted with great 
ſeverity ;* towards the univerſity more eſpecially, after he | 
milled ſeiging the plate contributed by the layal colleges for 
the king's ſervice, and fent down to the king at the very Life of Or. 
time that he ſet up his ſtandard at Nottingham. It was pro- Sarwick, 
bably about the ſame time, that Cromwell bad a very re- *'*5 
markable interview with his uncle, of which Sir Philip 
Warwick had an account from the old gentleman himſelf. 
* Viſiting old Sir Oliver Cromwell, his uncle aud god- 


I 6 father, 


TEE 


He was very zealous in promoting the remon- Life of Oli. 


— 


: him a writ, requiring 


* 


. father, at his houſe at Ramſey, he told me this Rory of 
c his ſucceſsful nephew and godſon, that he viſited him with 

„ à good ſtrong party of horſe, and that he aſked him his 

& blefling; and that the few hours he was there, he would 
s not keep on his hat in his preſence z but at the ſame time 
that he not only difarmed, but plundered him, for he took 
Warwick's away all his plate.“ He was more ſucceſsful in his next 


- memoirs, enterprize; for —_ informed that the king had appointed 
7 ſheriff of Hertfordſhire, and had fent 


. 257-  .-Sir Thomas Cdning | | 
| im to proclaim the earl of Eſſex and 
his adherents traitors, Cromwell marched with his troop di- 
rectly to St. Alban's, where he ſeized Sir Thomas Coningſby 
for that action, and carried him priſoner to London. He 
received the thanks of the parliament for this; and we find 
him ſoon after at the head of 1000 horſe, with the title of 
colonel. Strange as it may ſeem, it is confirmed by hiſtorians 


on all ſides, that, though he aſſumed the military character 


bee ora in his 43d year, in the ſpace of 'a few months he not only 
b. 131. gained ho reputation of an officer, but really became a good 
Heath's one; and ſtill ſtranger, that by mere dint of diſcipline he 


chronicles * made his new-raiſed men excellent ſoldiers, and laid the 


>. 60. : | 333 : 9 
Rapin's kia. foundation of that invincible ſtrength, which he afterwards 


' of England, exerted in behalf of the parliament. 


. dep Ihe nature of our work will not ſuffer us to enter into 
145. a detail of all Cromwell's exploits in the courſe of the civil 
| war; we muſt content outſelves with mentioning 8 
| ral way ſome: few memorable acts, referring our reader to 
_ hiſtories for more particular accounts. In the ſpring of 1643, 
| having ſettled matters in the ſix aſſociated counties of Eſſex, 
©  >-Hertford, Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, and. Huntingdon, 
be advanced into-Lincolnſhire, where he did great ſervice by 


reſtraining the Sig garriſon at Newark, giving a check to 


the earl of Newcaſtle's troops at Horncaſtle, and many other 


 Flagelium, things, which increaſed his credit high with the parliament. 


c. P. 35. The Scots having been invited to England by the parliament, 
it was judged highly requiſite that the army under the earl 

of Mancheſter and Cromwell, who was now declared lieu- 
tenant-general of the horſe, ſhould. join them; the better to 


enable them to reduce York, which they had cloſely be- 


ſieged. This ſervice was performed with great vigour and 
_ diligence, eſpecially by Cromwell; for though the ear] had 
the title, the power was chiefly in Cromwell; and things 
were ſo dextrouſly managed between him and his friends a 

Weſtminſter, that, as they knew they might depend upon 


n. p-45- him, they took care to put as much in his hands as they 


5 coul 4 


/ 


edull. In the battle of Marſton Moor; fought July 3, 1644s 

it is unanimouſly agreed; that Cromwell's cavalry, who 
were commonly ſtyled framſdes, changed the fortune of the 
day, as that battle did of the war ;. for the king's affairs de- 
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clined, and the parlianient's Routiſhed ever after. Some, Clarendon's 9 


however, though they allow this readily to Cromwell's alen, Vat 


forces, have yet repreſented him as acting in a pitiful cow- I. ,. xi 
ardly manner, and ſo terrihed,' as even to run away: but folio. 


allowance” muſt de made for the relators. It is certain, that wer e 
on the 19th of the ſame month, he ſtormed the earl of Ex- Hollls,p. 1 5 


eter's fine houſe at Burleigh; and no man's courage, con- 16, 17. 
duct, and ſervices were more valued at London. He was Bites'sclen- 
alſo in the ſecond battle at Newbury, Sept. 17, in the ſame cum nu. 

ear; and is ſaid to have made fo bold a 1 with his perorum in 

orſe upon the guards, that his majeſty's perſon had been in 3 

the utmoſt danger, if the old earl of Cleveland had not“ 
come in to his relief, and preſerved his maſter's liberty at 

the expence of his own. And in the winter, when the diſ- Whitlocke, 

putes in parliament ran higher than ever, nothing but Crom- & · p. 149. 

well's merit and good fortune were talked of by his party; 

ſome of whom blaſphemouſly ſtyled him, The Saviour 6f 
JF 3 2 . 

' The wiſeſt men and the beſt patriots faw very clearly, 

whither theſe exceſſive praiſes tended. That the nation mighe . 

be made as fully convinced of it, the earl of Mancheſter ex> 

hibited a charge againſt him in the houſe of lords; and Crom- 

well, in return, brought another againſt the noble peer in the 

houſe of commons. It is true, that neither of theſe charges 

were proſecuted ; but it is nevertheleſs true, that Cromwell 

and his friends abſolutely carried their point, by bringing in 

what was called the at denying ordinance, which excluded 

the members of either houſe from having any commands in 

the army; from which, however, on account of his extra- 
ordinary merit, that ſet him above all -ordinances, Crom- 

well was at_firſt occaſionally, and at length abſolutely, ex- 
empted. From being lieutenant-general of the horſe, he be- 
came lieutenant-general of the army; and he procured an 
addreſs from his regiment, declaring their fatisfaQtion with ._.. 
the change. He continued to diſtinguiſh himſelf by his Hens 
military ſueceſſes, and to receive the thanks of both houſes chronicle, 
for the ſervices he did. He ſhone particularly at the battle Je 
of Naſeby June 14 1646, and had alſo his ſhare in reducing 
tne weſt; till, upon the ſurrender of Exeter, April 13, 1645, + 
he found leiſure to return to London. Upon taking his feat 
in the houſe, thanks were returned to him, in terms as ſtrong 


* 


* 


MS . EEROUWETE.: 8 
as words could expreſs; and the prevailing party there re- 
.ceived from him ſuch encouragement, as induced them to 

- | * dfliyonke. was; e 

were miſtaken ; for while they thought the heutenant-gene- 


Ws 
o 


kal employed in their buſineſs, he was in au only atten- 
ire to bis own, Thus, when the parliament inclined to 
- © >= © diſband a part of their forces, after the king had delivered 
\* + ,hiaſelf to the Scots, and the Scots had agreed to deliver him 
to the parliament, Cromwell oppoſed W if not 
openly. For, in the firſt place, he inſinuated by his emiſſa- 
tries to the ſoldiers, that this was not only the hi gheſt piece 
of ingratitude towards thoſe who had 18 the parliament 
into a power of diſpanding them, but alſo a crying act of 

; Injuſtice, as jt was done with no other view than to cheat 
them of their arrears. Secondly; he procured an exemption 
for Sir Thomas Fairfax's army, or, in other words, for his 
xn, the general only having that title and appointments, 
While Cromwell had the power; and the weight of the re- 

_ dudtion fell upon Maſſey's brigade in the welt, together with 
the troops which colonel Poynts commanded in Yorkſhire ; 
men of whom he had good reafon to doubt, and upon whom 
Memoirs of the parliament might have depended. Thus he dextrouſly 
Rene wrd turned to his own advantage the means, which, in truth, 


1 were contrived for his deſtruction. 


7 


Nov. 12, 1646, the army marched triumphantly through 
I.ondon; and in February following, the Scots having re- 
cCeived the money agreed on, delivered up the king, who was 
carried priſoner to Holmby, ' At this time Cromwell had a 
| very nice game to play. What wore the legal appearance 
| of power was evidently in the hands of the parliament, in 

' 1 #5. & PLES ESE 4 5 4 £3; q- ' ET IS SON 3 
| which the Preſbyterian party was {till prevalent ; and as the 
1 Sir Thomas Fairfax was likewiſe in that intereſt, it 
looked as if the real power was alſo on their ſide. At the 
bottom, however, the army, now taught to know their own 
; es were in reality the maſters ; and they were intirely 
Ludlow's directed by Cromwell, though they knew it not themſelves. 

yo” He ſaw the neceſſity of having a ſtrong place, and getting 

Vol. I. pe 10 1 92 8 . FFP 1 9 * x SS 
53g... the king's perſon into their power; and he contrived to do 
+... both, without ſeeming to have a hand in either. Oxford 
Y „ that time in à ge d condition, and well ſupplied with 
8 artillery, upon which: 1 ie army, ſeized it with the magazines, 
„ *and every thing elſe; and Cromwell, then at London, pre- 
Vvoailed upon cornet Joyce tb ſeize the king's perſon with 
ſtrong detachment of. horſe, not only without the gener 

„„ HE INES V 65457258 3-44 4# 5% $Id SO og EAT SISSF TILICY 

- "orders, - But --awittfout” any orders at all, except tho 
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inſtructions 


inkerücuone from Cromwell. This wis executed June 
1547 hee Serve the patliament's commiffioners wete 
then with the king; who was conducted from Holmby to 
Childerſley in Cam mbridgethire, then the army's head quarters. 
Here, 199 the manly, 47. chiefly of Cromwell and his 
fon-inilaw commiſſary Ireton, the king was treated; not 
only with reverence, . with kindneſs ; and when Sir Tho- 
mas Fairfax, who knew nothing of the taking the king Ft . 
and diſſiked it, would have ſent him back a gain with 


4 


commiffoners, under the guard of two 
the king Rey refuſed tõ move. "Nay, to ſuch a degree fior 
was that tnonarch convinced of the ſincerity of his new ef kh late 


friends, that he had the indiſcretion to tell Sir Thomas Fair- N 


promiſes of fair treatment, that (he thought he had as 883 


The remaining fix months of this year were the moſt 
critical of Cromwelt's whole life: for, in order to ſucceed 

r chemes, it was abſolutely neceſlary for bim to deceive 
the king, the parliament, and the army, which in turn was 
effe: ” though not without danger and difficulty. The - '* 
king relied entirely upon Cromwell and Treton; and 9 5 
on the other hand, ſpoke. of and acted towards him in ſuch 
a manner, that they were looked u 5 as abſolute courtiers. 
Nor is it at all wonderful that the ye credit to thetn, 
when they brought the arm 7555 a letter to the parlia- 
1 ien ws was delivere 9, 1647 ; avowing the 

king's cauſe. to be 'theirs, er no ſetflement could be 
hoped for, without granting him his 11 ghts. As to the Whitlock, 
| parliament; ſo long as they enjoyed their v. ave Cromwell p — 
always ſpoke the lan; 1 of a ener 785 the Houſe of | 


Commons; ſhewed a regard for their privileges3, and jp = 
profeſſed, chat he was ſpected and diſliked b N army, 
for his attachment to the civil government. his did not, 
however, hinder his being diſbelieved by many ; till at 
length he foumd it neceflary, for his own ſafety, to make his 
- eſcape from the houſe with ſothe precipitation. That wat F — 
nous ſpirit winch the ſoldfers diſcovered againſt the parlia- P. 55. 
ment was raifed, fomented, and managed by Cromwell ane 
Ireton; the former declaring at Friploe-heath, when the. 
parliament had been oblig to erafe their own. "declaration 
our of their Journals, t th . Att — 5 
* long as thy Itved.” : Fe 
Soon after this, a neu ſprung up a eng the fol- 8 
tiere, under the title of Lege, who made no ſecret of their 
| 2 * e lane 
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regen of horſe, — it 5 


fax, when he made him a tender of his duty and reſpect, with Memoirs ot 


| | lord Fairf 
7 at intereſt in che army as himſelf,” “ 1 5; 
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Flagellum, meaſures any longer with the king. The parliament, now 
p- | 


mid. ang © future.” However this might be, the parliament; Jan. 
_ memoirs, 


Vol. 1. . 5 ö . 1 f ; 5 3 
229. 236, than ever. In the mean time, there were riſings in ſeveral 


p' 289. 
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is . e 
| hating equally both king and parliament ;, and it was to 
fave himſelf from theſe people, who, as he was informed 
by Cromwell, ſought his life, that the king, Nov. 11, fled 
from Hampton-court to the iſle of Wight, after having re- 
jected the parliament's propoſals by Cromwell's and Ireton's 

Ludtow's advice. Immediately after this, Cromwell altered his beha- 

memoirs» viour to the king entirely; for, having made. uſe of the king's 


20% * preſence to manage the army, and of the power which the 
army had thereby acquired, to humble and debaſe the par- 
liament, there remained no end to be anſwered by keeping 


much altered from what it was, upon the king's refuſing to 

_ __ _ _ pals four bills they had ſent him, fell into very warm de- 
7 85 1 in which it is aſſerted that Cromwell was a principal 
ſpeaker, and inveighed bitterly againſt his majeſty, ſaying, 

<« the king was a very able man, but withal a great diſſem- 

< bler; one in whom no truſt could be repoſed, and with 

& whom therefore they. ought to have nothing. to do for the 


Ludtow's _ 5y voted, that no more addreſſes ſhould be made to the 
ing; and from that time he was more ſtrictly impriſoned 


parts of the kingdom; which employing the military power, 

the city of London and the parliament were left in ſome 
Meaſure at liberty to purſue their own ſentiments ; and what 

' theſe were, quickly appeared. For June 27, 1648, the city 
peetitioned for a perſonal treaty with the king, which was 
Ruſhworth's very well received, and ſome ſteps taken thereupon. A few 
8 days after, the commons recalled their vote for non- addreſſes, 
part ir. ſet on foot a perſonal treaty with the king at the iſle of 
52 167. Wight, and at length voted his majeſty's conceſſions ſatis- 
gdale; factory. An attempt was alſo made to impeach Cromwell 
of high treaſon. . But the army having now reduced all 
things, and returning towards London, Nov. 20, fent a re- 
monſtrance to the Houſe of Commons, diſapproving all they 
had done. The remonſtrance was carried by colonel Ewers, 
+. who went next into the iſle of Wight, where he ſeized the 
. perſon of the king, and carried him to Hurſt (caſtle. This 
Was reſented by the parliament, who commanded the ge- 
neral to recal his orders; but inſtead of this, the arm 
© marched directly to London; and, in December, took po- 
feſſion of it, purged the Houſe of Commons, turning out 
the better part of its members, and then forcing the reſt o 


do what they pleaſed: In moſt. of theſe proceedings. Crom 
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well appeared very active, and is, with good reaſon, be- Flagellum, 
lieren durected hem alt tt „ 
It is not neceflary to dwell particularly upon thoſe well 
known circumſtances relating to the king's being brought 
before the high court of Juſtice, and to the ſentence of 
death paſſed upon him there; ſince the part Cromwell ated _ 
therein was open and public. He fat at the court; he ſigned 
the warrant; and he proſecuted the accompliſhment of it 
by the bloody execution of the king. When the firſt pro- 
poſition was made in the Houſe of Commons for trying the 
king, he roſe up, and faid, that . if any man moved this upon 
« Jo zu, he ſhould think him the greateſt traitor in the 
world; but ſince Providence and neceſſity had caſt them 
upon it, he ſhould pray God to bleſs their councils, 
though he was not provided on the ſudden to give them 
N par. 2 But not Jong after he was: for, being a great Hift. of In. 
pretender to enthuſiaſm and revelations, he told them, that deren 
as he was praying for a bleſſing from God on his undertak- r.. 
ing to reftore the king to his priſtine majeſty, his tongue 
_ cleaved to the roof of his mouth, that he could not ſpeak 
one word more; which he took as a return of prayer, that 
God had rejected him from being king. Many applications. 
were made to Cromwell for faving the king's life ; and ſome 
of the paſſages relating to them are curious and worth no- 
| tice, One of the molt remarkable, as it greatly illuſtrates 
the character of the man, we think it neceſſary to relate; 
and that is, the tranſaction between the lieutenant-general 
and a couſin of his, colonel John Cromwell, an officer in 
the ſervice of the States. This gentleman is ſaid to have 
been in England while the king was in the hands of the 
army ; and that, in a conference he had with the lieutenant- 
general, the latter made uſe of this expreſſion, I think the 
« king the moſt injured prince in the world;” and then, 
clapping his hand upon his ſword, added, But this, couſin, 
«* ſhall do him right.“ The colonel returning to Holland Flagellum. 
ſoon after, reported what he took to be truth, that the lieu- N 33 
tenant-general had a great reſpect for the kigg. Wien 
therefore tha" news of the king's trial reached Holland, ho 
was ſent oyer with letpers credential from the 'States, ta 


which was added a blank with the king's ſignet, and: 
ee tk ci by ch, by Corn 
to ſet down his own conditipns, if he would now fave his 
majeſty's He, Thie colonel Went directly to his kinfman's _ 
| houſe, who was ſo retired and ſhut up in his chamber, with 


in order to get none know-he was at home, chat it was with 
V muck 
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we | c R 0 M W E L 5 RY | 
much difficulty. he obtained admittance, after ba had declared. 
who he 225 ee atk ſaluted each other, the co- 
lonel defired to ſpeak a few. words with him in 1 3 and 
began with much freedom to fet before him . inouſneſs 
of the fact then bout to be committed, and with What de- 
teſtation it was looked upon, ab broad : telling him, that K O 
all men living he could neyer haue ima agined, he. would 
* have had any hand in it, who. in his Rath had proteſted . 
„ ſo much for the king. 40 this Cromwell anſwered, | 
It was not he, but the army ; and though he did once fay 
% ſome: ſuch. words; yet now times were altered, and Pro- 
« vidence ſeemed tg order things otherwiſe. And it is ſaid 
he added, that“ he had prayed and faſted. for the king, but 
e no. return that . was yet made to him. Upon this 
the colonel Gee back, and ſuddenly, thy the or | 
which made Cromwell apprehend he was going to be aſſaſ- 
.-» finated ;_ but: pulling gut his papers, faid to him, Couſin, 
ee is no time to trifle with words: ſee. here zit is now 
ce in ur own power, not only make TI ſelf, but E your 
e family, relations, and poſterity bappy and ST ble for 
<< ever. otherwiſe, as they, changed their, name ore from. 
<< 4 . to Cromwell, referring to 125 old tradition in 


- 


* a . 


family, ſo now 150 auf, be. forced to change it again: 
« for this. at will br ſych..; an W 0 ou: 
<« generation, of nere a8 no time will be able to deface. 
At this, amwell A . 2 little, and then 635 8 deſire 
WEE gi ive, me. ti night to an der of it; an d do you 
« £9. 3 inn, but hot ch you; hear Nom me. 
f Nogeb did accordingly: ;' and d abous one in the morn- 
Echards ing, à maſſenger came to tell, him, “ He might..go to reſt, 
N and SH, other anſwer, to carry to the Princęʒ for tlie 
po ol 27 « council © 8 had been ſeeking, God, as he, alſo had 
3 4 1550 ITS + and it Was rſchrad cee that the 
ie. „ rt Lit ns ii ei 
eg e 90 entirely e Rd 7 five 
˖ 0 Lords was voted 
| ng, necel ary. 0 think of ſome expedient. for 
18 e enscutije power; and therefore it Was re- 
hre 79. {at up, a, coungil of ſtate, of which. John 7 5 0 
Wag: e t,.and ee pag 2, principal 
member.” fore he had 
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on ſome FC or. other, ſet forth their ſentiments by way 
of. remonſtrance preſented | to the general. F or this bi 
offence they were ſeized, and tried by a court martial, ane 
ſentenced to ride with. their faces to their horſes' fails, aj h 
the. head of theit reſßective corps, with a paper expreiling 
their crime fixed on their breafts, after_which their words 
Were to be broke over their heads, and themſelves caſhiered 8 
ok circurnſtance of which was {trial executed, Mach 
65 in 70 Palace - yard. This el 
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Englan nd, if not quiet, Was totally ſubdued : the Scots were PORT 
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| ranks of people contended, either from love or fear, whq 


7 


„ CROMER.  - 
His return to London was a kind of triumph; and all 


ſhould ſhew him the'moſt reſpect. At his takin g his ſeat in 


the houſe, he had thanks returned him for his ſervices in 
the Higheſt terms. 'When theſe ceremonies were over, they 
proceeted' to. matters of greater conſequence :. for, by this 
dime, the pafliament had another war upon their hands, the 

Scots having invited home Charles II. and prepared an army 


do ſdvade England. There is no doubt that the parliament 


PTS f jo 5 26, an ordinance paſſed for repealing his commiſſion, 


Would readily have truſted this war to the conduct of lord 

Fairfax, a brave man and good officer ; but Fairfax had 
taken the covenant, 1 Tuch' were his ſcruples, he could 
not bring himſelf to think of breaking it, by attacking the 
Scots in their own country. Cromwell thought, and right- 
Iy, that they ſhould, not wait for an inyaſion, but prevent 
one invaſion, by another; and therefore preſſed Fairfax to 
Lontinue in his command, and the more earneſtly, becauſe 
| he knew he would not do it; declaring that he thought it a. 
greater honour. to ſerve as his lieutenant-general, than to 


romwell a little off his gyard. 
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he took all the care imaginable to make the army ſenſible of 
their own importance, and to let them ſee that nothing 
could divide their interefts from his, own, This was the 
true foundation of his growing greatneſs, and of the gra- 
dual declenſion of the parliament's power; which, though 
they clearly diſcerned, they knew not how to prevent. 

4 fle did hot remain long with the troops, but directed his 
march to London; where, beſides many conſiderable marks 
of honour that were paid him, a general thankſgiving was 
appointed for his victory, and Sept. zd made an anniverſary - 
ſtate. holiday. When theſe ceremonies and acknowledge- _ 


ments were over, he had leiſure to look about him, and to 


conſider his on condition as well as that of the nation. 
He faw himſelf at preſent general arid commander in chief 

of a great army in England, and at the ſame time was lord 
lieutenant of Ireland. But then he knew that all this was 
derived to him from the parliament; and he clearly diſcerned, _ 
that, whether Independents or Preſbyterians fat there, they 
would endeayour to perpetuate ſupreme power in their own 
hands, which for many reaſons he diſliked. He therefore 
ſifted the moſt eminent perſons, in order to find out their 
ſentiments about the eſtabliſhment of the kingdom; which 
was a new phraſe invented to cover the deſign of ſubverting 
the parliament. ' In a meeting among them, held ſome time 
after the battle of Worceſter, he propoſed the queſtion fair- 
ly : when. ſome declared for a monarchy, as others did for a 


commonwealth : but this conference came to nothing. Nov. Whi 
Park, He entered into a long diſcourſe with him upon this 
important ſubject; in which he undertook to ſhew Whit- 
locke, that the parliament wag now betome a faction; that 
they were. reſolved to ruin all, and to role for ever, merely 
for their own ſakes; that they gabe all employments to 
themſelves, their 'relatiotis, and riends'; that they drew 
every thing within their own cognizance,” by which the ſub- 
jeX"16it"the benefit of the law and held His property by 
dere ;* that, all this Eonſidered, they had fought 
themſelves für a worſe condition; and that, inſtead of 4 
monarch Witt a pretogative royal, they had ew many 
maſfers, he mt and broke them at th 
that, on the otliet” hand, the army was N of this, 
that they böre iet ith great relhRance ; that they: £60 had 
great diſputes amoR themſelves ;*and that it could" nor be 


long bete thoſe* Miſghiefs" broke out into a new Name. 
Whitlocke very readily agreed; chat he bad * | 
ny * 8 1 25 * a? : L NEL. 7 JJC * art = 
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5 1652, meetng the lord commiſfioner Whitlocke in the b. 466. 
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bh trul . but at e ſa e ti e. acknowled od, that, not 

andi1 a he ha ns 2 1 with the liſcaſes of. the 

ok th, abe, was entire y ignorant. of; ny rig! ht. me- 

 thod of cute. © © Whats! ” faid Cromwell, «if a. man ſhould 

« take pon hin ſelf to ing D Wh Whitlocks replied by 
Brewing him, tat he, Would. get Towing by ity that he had 

ore power already, than former Kings ever had, and that by 

ee the name he might. run great hazard 15 loſing the 

thing. n then. 771 5 to know, what he would 

bave d lone? Upon whic iflocke. propoſed compromiſing 

| atters' with. charles Stuatt.; the debating. of which Crom- 

Ibid. 5.516. Well declined, : as an affair of much Amel Cromwell 
8 * d many .converſati tions of this ſort with the moſt intelligent 
0 oat PRUKIGS 5 Fut we will. c 0! relate one more, which is 
d authority, Ving been WD. related by 
25 News, a. F e and nce a mem- 
; cil of ſtate. : Cromwell upon th is great oc- 
Caſior on "ent for me of. the bier city drives, as 15 he made 
it a matter of ke dience 0 be determined b th err advice, 
© Among theſe” was a the leading . Calamy. x 55 very boldly 
N ple gude project of Cech elt J fingle S and 
cen e 15 Ri ON wil and impracticable, Crom- 

a ar ed, readily upon, 13 firſt head of of 9 and 
ED ech bie OY of. the . being, th 5 upreme law, 


Calamy, why, impraQtica- 
| «a Wa 5 7 0 75 TART 0 Oh, *%s the voice 'of the nation; 


. 2 25500 wil 7:4, mine in. ten. Anſt oe 155 Ve well,“ 
va ell z 'Kþ | t what. i 1 71 ould. far the TRY and 
85 25 44 © pi 15 5 the tenth, man's hand, in n not that do 
; 5 Noche IE ng, all. this . be behaved'i in pub js With great 

decepey and duty 8 that body of men he Was con- 

triving.. to remove, The whole. Winter Te 15 11 Was ſpent 

in contrivances, and. cabals, on both. ſices; b ff riends of 

the W e to ſuppor q and Mü ity ae by 
their opponents tc brin "my f 19807 ſuch a fituation, as to 
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any. friends he had Alſo me o : one! FR in inuated, 


77 render ng. that a em I umxerſally 
2 rent... Al. 10, 1655 eo omwell called, a 2 council of 
255. IS, QNCe; more = If hs point; 5 Which he had 
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which major Streater briſkly returned, that. « then, he ought 

« to come quickly ; for if it was after Chriſtmas, he would 

“ come too late. Upon this, Cromwell adjourned. the Flagellum, 
meeting till the next Ee when a new point was ſtarted, p. 126. 
whether it might not be expedient for the houſe and the 

arm), to appoint 2 perſons on a fide to be intruſted with the 

ſupreme ower? In the midft of this diſpute advice came, 

that the ho 12 uſe had under confideration their own diſfotution ; 17 


and upon this, ſuch as were members withdrew, and went 


thither to promote that deſign. But in reality the parlia- 

ment had framed a bill, 15 continue themfelyes to Nov. 5th. 

of the' next year, Pops ſing in the mean time to fill up che 

houſe by. new elections. Cromwell, informed what che Whitlocke, 
houſe was upon, was ſo enraged, that he left the council, P. 524. 
and marched directly with a party of 300 ſoldiers to Weſt⸗ 
minſter. There plac ing ſome of them at the dcor, ſome in 

the lobby, and others: on the fairs, he went into the houſe ;. 

and, addreffing bimſelf firft to bis friend St. John, told him, 

that. © « he.the came 0 do that Which grieved him to the 
vety ſoul, and, what he had earneſtly with tears pray EE - 


ce than de it; bak af there Was a ne ceffity laid upon him 
« thexein,, 1 in order to the glory of God, and the good of 
et the nation.“ 55 en he fat pe Di and Beard their r 
for ſome Ede on ie fore- mentioned bilt; after which, call- . 
ings to major general Harriſon, whe Was on the other fide © 
he houks, | to come to kim, he told him, that He judged 


& God a; Silt.” 15 that he had r ather be torn, in pieces 


88 the pz parliament U e for a "diflatution,. and this be The 


c time of doing TE, Harriſon anſwered, «Str, the work. - 
<< is very great 800 dan erous; thereldre Z defire you ſeriouſ- 
« Iy to conſider, fit before vou engage in it.” & You. fay, 

5 wat” "replied ( es ; and thereupan fat ſtill for about 

a varter of an, ur. en the rays 2 put for, 
balk the 9 by 858 ed aga L 


5 is the tim 
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« go 50 hat 'fome.*of- | 
« "LA 29043 195 LF men, 455 ED 
« to the pro $0 t it was not k 
« ſhould fit? TN. re” ay longet, and; therefore the 


„ muſt defire-theas 9, 5450 Wa He charged them with Ibid. ges- 
not having a heart to dg ang, for he pane good and | 
with os oe bel ety upp york ; of tyranny and oppreſſion. Mn 
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midſt of the houſe, and ſaid, “Come, come, I will put an 


houſe, he cried out, * You are no parliament, I fay you 


e hand, he came down. 


1 


done of them take away that bages, meaning the mace; and 


Harriſon. taking the ſpeaker by the h. e 
Then Cromwell, addreſſing himſelf again to the members, 
who were about 100, ſaid, © Tis you that have forced me 


eto this ; for I haye. ſought the Lord night and day, that 
Rs he would rather, ſlay me, than put me upon the doing of 
t this work.” And then ſeizing on all their papers, he or- 


dered the ſoldiers, to ſee the houſe cleared of all members ; 
and having cauſed the doors to be locked up, went away to 

N hiteball. Here he found a council of officers ſtill aſſem- 
bled, and this grand point yet in debate : upon which he 


this Dew coundhys, ©” wiex need trouble enyelves no ther 
<* about, it, for he had done it.“ Done what?” replied 
colonel Okey, who was not one of his creatures: and upon 


his telling him, expoſtulated the point warmly. But Crom- 


Well talked. ſo much Jouder than he, of the glory of God 
and the good of the nation, the removing of yokes and 
bad ap key | 

Ibid. p-127+ be ſilent, and to wait for the concluſion of the affair. In 


flayery, that Okey very foon thought proper to 


- . 


the afternoon of the kame day, Cromwell, attended by the 
majors general Lambert and Harriſon, went to the council 


ef tate, and, finding them itting, addreſſed them in the fol- 


lowing terms: “ Gentlemen, if you are met here as pri- 
<'rate perſons, you, hall not be diſturbed; but if as a coun- 
4 eil of ſtate, this is no place for you, And fince you can- 
et not but know what, was done at the houſe” this morning, 
< ſo take notice, that the parliament is diſſolved. Serjeant 
Bradſhaw bgldly: anſwered, © Sir, we have heard what you 
« did at the houſe in the morning, and before many hours 


* 


« all England Wl hear it. But, Sir, you are miſtaken ta 
& think that the par! iament is diſſolved, for no power, under | 
heaven can difſolye. them but themſelves; and therefore 

take yon notice of that,” Some others alſo ſpoke to the 
ſame purpoſe :, but the council finding themfelves tg be un- 
bald ſame force, all quietly departed,» 

The true reaſon why Cromwell thus diſmiſſed this chun 
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Al of are was, becauſe he intended to have anpther of his 
own framing ; theſe being men entirely devoted to, the par- 
liament, from whom they derived their authority.” ow 
J)) © nw 


- 


55 projected ſuch | meaſures as appeared to him the moſt proper. D 


for the ſupport of that great authority which he had attained. 
He continued for a, few. days to direct all things by the ad- 
vice of the council of officers; but afterwards a new council 

_ of ſtate was called, i virtue of letters or warrants under the 
lord general's hand, But this conſiſting chieflyof hfth-monar- 
chy and other madmen, ſoon diſſolved of itſelf; and then the 


power returned into the hands of Cromwell, from whom it 


came. Harriſon, and about 20 more, remained in the houſe, 
and ſeeing the reign of the ſaints at an end, placed one Moyer 
in the ſpeaker's chair, and began to draw up proteſts; 47 
they were ſoon interrupted by colonel White with a party of 
ſoldiers. White aſking them what they did there, they told 
him, © they were ſeeking the Lord; to which he replied, that 
ce“ to his knowledge, the Lord had not been ſought there many 


* years; and ſo turned them out of doors. The ſcene thus Flagellum, 
changed, the ſupreme power was ſaid to be in the council of p- 139 · 


officers again; and they very ſpeedily reſolved, that the lord 


general, with a ſelect council, ſhould have the adminiſtra- 


tion of public affairs, upon the terms contained in a paper, 
intituled, 'The Inſtrument of Government; and that his 
excellency ſhould be protector of the commonwealth of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and . and, and have the title of highneſs. 


Accordingly he was inveſted therewith Dec. 16, 1653, in 


the court of chancery in Weſtminſter-hall, with great ſo- 


lemnity; and thus, in his 54th year, aſſumed the ſovereign 


power, which he well knew how to exerciſe with dignity. 

When he had thus reduced the | HOO ERgR into ſome order 

at leaſt, he 5 very wiſely and warily; appointed a 
5 


privy-eounci | | 
who he knew would either not act at all, or not very long 


with him; but their names giving a ſanction for the preſent, | 


he proceeded, with the advice of as many of them as attend- 


ed, to make ſeveral ordinances that were neceſſary, as alſo 


to diſpoſe matters for the holding a new parliament. He 
applied himſelf alſo to the ſettlement of the public affairs, 


both foreign and domeſtic; he concluded a peace with the 
States of Holland and Sweden ; he _ the king of Por- 


tugal, notwithſtanding all that had paſſed between the par- 
liament and him, to accept of a peace upon his terms; and 
adjuſted matters with:France, though not without ſome dif- 


ficulty. As to affairs at home, he filled the courts in Weſt- £ 


ninſter-hall with able judges; and directed the lawyers 
themſelves to make ſuch. corrections in the practice of their 
Profeſſion, as might free them from public odium, The fame 


moderation 


in which there were great and worthy men, 


* 
— . 


8 8 ” ; leration he j praiſed” in church matters; | 01 ves e 
unalterable reſolution to maintain liberty of conſcience, 
15 the command of all the forces in Scotland to general 


prevent it. 


an 
He 


onk, and ſent his fon Henry to govern Ireland. By an 


- ordinance dated April 12, 1654, he united England and 
Scotland, fixing the number of repreſentatives for the latter 
at 30; and ſoon after he did the fame by Ireland. He af- 

fected to ſhew great zeal for juſtice, in cauſing the brother 
' of the ambaſſador from Portugal to be executed for murder ; 


* 


Which he did July 10, in ſpite of the greateſt application to 


But, notwithſtanding the pai ns which he took to gain the 


_ affeQions of the people, he found a ſpirit rifing againſt him 
in all the three kingdoms ; and his government ſo cramped 


for want of money, that he was under an abſolute neceſſity 


ol calling a parliament, according to the form which he had 


-  _ preſcribed in the Inſtrument of Government. He fixed 


Sept. 3, for the day on which they were to aſſemble, efteem- 


ing it 8 fortunate to him; and to this he peremp- 


torily adhered, though it happened to fall upon a Sunday. 
The parliament was accordingly opened on that day, after 
hearing a ſermon at Weſtminſter Abbey, to which the pro- 
tector Went in very great ſtate. He received this houſe of 
commons in the painted chamber, where he gave them a full 
account of the nature of that government which he had 


thought fit to eſtabliſh, the ends he propoſed, and the means 


he had uſed to promote thoſe ends, &c. When they came 
to the houſe, they fell to debating, whether the ſupreme 
legiſlative power of the kingdom ſhould be in a ſingle perſon, 
or a parliament ; which alarming the protector, who found 
"himſelf in danger of being depoſed by a'vote of this new par- 
\ Hament, he cauſed a guard to be ſet at the door, on the 12th = 
of the ſame month, to prevent their going into the houſe of 
commons; then ſent for them into the painted chamber, 
where he gave them a very ſharp rebuke; nor did he permit 
any to go into the houſe afterwards, before they had taken 
an oath to be faithful to the protector and his government. 


emoirs, While this parliament was ſitting, an odd accident happened 


to the protector. He had received a fet of Frieftand horſes 
from the duke of Holſtein as a preſent ; and would needs 
drive his ſecretary Tharloe in his coach, drawn by theſe 
horſes, round Hyde Park. But the harfes, proving: as un- 


2 


governable as the parliament, threw his highneſs out of the 


| box, and in his fall one of his pocket piſtols went off; not- 


withſtanding which he- efcaped, without either 4yound or 
2.7 8 1 : | 7 . 5 2 ; « eb 5 broken 
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broken bones, ment 
parliament was to ſit five. months; but finding they were 


about to take away his power, and would give him no money, 


he, Jan. 23, ſent for them once more into the painted cham- 
ber, where after a long and bitter ſpeech he diſſolved them. 

The protector's mother lived with him at Whitehall, and 
ſhared in the ſplendor of his court, but enjoyed it not. 
Though ſhe troubled him but little with her remonſtrances, 
her fears were ſo ſtrong, that ſhe could not believe he was 
ſafe if ſhe did not ſee him twice a day; and, if by accident 
ſhe heard a piſtol at any time diſcharged, ſhe could not help 


crying out, My fon is ſhot!” She died Nov. 18, 1654 ; Heath's 
| Cromwell cauſed her remains to be interred in Henry VIIth's Chronicle, 
' chape]; but this was contrary to her deſire, for the eaſily I e, 


foreſaw that they would never reſt in peace there. 


Memoirs, 
The opening of 1655 proved but cloudy : the diſſolutiqn Vol. II. 
"of wen finde toned all the ill blood Ache kingdom, ſo P 488. 


that Cromwell found himſelf beſet with conſpiracies on all 
ſides, and by all parties; but he had the good luck to diſ- 
cover them, before they could be executed. Upon Feb. 13, 
he went to Guildhall; and declared, that the republicans 
and cayaliers had formed deſigns againſt his perſon. Of the 


former, major John Wildman, who had been an intimate 


friend of his, was ſeized while penning a paper, intituled, 
CA; eclaration of the People of England againſt the Ty- 


rant Oliver Cromwell; and other vialent. men of that Flagellum; 
Yves 45 1 7 but was afraid of doing more. As to p 161. 
the Royaliſts, 


| „ he ſuffered them to go on a little; for, by the 
help of one Manning, who was his 77 in the court of 
Charles II. he was ſo well acquainted with their projects, as 
to put them upon meaſures which turned to his own account. 
And this is a true ſolution of that inſurrection which broke 
out at Saliſbury, where the king was proclaimed, and Crom- 
. well's judges ſeized ;. which act of open force left no doubt 
with the public, that there were deſigns againſt the protector. 


For this inſurrection ſeveral perſons ſuffered death; and 


hence the protector, who had hitherto ſhewn an inclination 


to govern as a lawful prince if he could, ſeemed to lay aſide 
his diſpoſition, and no longer to make any difficulty of as £ 


the ſpring of this year was carried into execution that famous 


expedition, by which the protector hoped to make himſelf 
maſter of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies ; where, though his forces 
did not ſucceed in their main deſign, yet they made them- 


ſelves maſters of Jamaica, which iſland has remained ever 


 knce 


223 
By the Inſtrument of Government, the 1614. p. 508. 
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. ace part of the Britiſh dominions. | The alliance which had 
been fo long in bes; with the crown of France, was ſigned 
Nov. 24, 1655, and proclaimed the 28th ; by which it was 
"ſtipulated, that Cromwell ſhould ſend over 'a body of Eng- 

_ liſh troops, to act in conjunction with the French againſt 
the Spaniards in the Low Countries; and that, on the other 
hand, the French king ſhould oblige the royal family to quit 
his dominions. The new king of Sweden ſent over an am- 
baſſador to compliment the protector. He was moſt gra- 
ciouſly received; but the intended viſit of queen Chriſtina, who 

had juſt reſigned the crown, he judged proper to avoid. The 
glorious ſucceſſes of admiral Blake in the Mediterranean, and 
tze great ſums he recovered from ſeveral powets for depre- 
dations committed by their ſubje&s on the Engliſh merchants, 
did much honour to the protector's government; and, to 
conclude the tranſactions of this year, it muſt be allowed, 
that how much ſoever he might be diſliked at home, his re- 


_ _ ' putation at this time was very 185 : 8 
The loſs he ſuſtained in the diſcovery of Manning, whom 
king Charles cauſed to be ſhot for correſponding with Thur- 

- "Joe, was moſt effectually repaired by a perſon of ſuperior 
character, who was chancellor Hyde's great correſpondent, 
and ſuppoſed to be one of the moſt active and determined 

Royaliſts in England. Though the war with Spain under 
Blake's management had brought two millions of money into 
the protector's coffer, he ſtill felt ſome wants, which he 

_ Judged nothing but a parliament could ſupply ; and having 

. concerted more effectual methods, as he conceived, for bend- 
ing them to his will, than had been practiſed before the laſt, 
he fixed the meeting of that aſſembly Sept. 19, 1656. It 
met ps 6 but with a guard poſted at the door of the 
houſe, who ſuffered none to enter, till they had taken the 
' oaths prepared for them, Dy which many were excluded. 
The parhament, however, choſe a ſpeaker, paſſed an act for 
diſannulling the king's title, another for the ſecurity of his 
 highneſs's perfon, and ſeveral money bills: for all which the 
Whitlocke's protector gave them his moſt gracious thanks. About the 
Memerials, cloſe of this year a new plot was either diſcovered or in- 
F- 653: vyented, for which one Miles Sindercombe was condemned; 
but he diſappointed the protector, by poifoning himſelf the 
night before he was to be executed. In the ſpring of 1657, | 
it plainly appeared what the protector aimed at, by the'pains 
he had taken with the parliament; for now a kind of legi- 
flative ſettlement of the government was upon the Carpet, | 
under the title of,“ The humble Petition and . - A 


7 
* * 


| which there was a blank for the ſupreme ie title, 
and a clauſe prepared to countehance the eſtabliſhing ſome- 
thing like peers, under the name of the other houſe, At Ibid. p.657- 
7 length the who came to light; for one alderman Pack, a 
forward, time-ſerving, mone y- getting fellow, deep in all the 
FFT 59 2 e F r 8 f > 
obbs of [the government, moved that the firſt blank might 
be filled with the word King. This was violently oppoſed 
by the army-memibers,; but at length, after various debates, 
carried, as well as the clauſe impowering him to make fome- _ 
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thing like lords; and in this form the petition was preſented 
to his highneſs, ho deſired ſome time to conſider before he 
gave his anſwer. The protector would have been glad to Heath's _ 1 
have had the kingſhip forced upon him, but that he found e 5 1 
ſome of his beſt friends and neareſt relations averſe to it; Bas 14 
who carried their oppoſition ſo far, as to promote a petition Elenchus (FIR 
J 


7 


from the army to the parliament againſt it. This deter- e | $196 
mined Cromwell to refuſe that honqur which he had been fo 8 10 1 HY 
long ſeeking ; and therefore, May 8, 1657, he told them in 45 
the banquetting-houſe, that he could not with a good con- 2 
ſcience accept the government under the title of king. The Heath, p. 
Pane then, thought proper to fill up the blank with his 389. 
ormer title of protector; and his highneſs himſelf, that all 
the page he had taken might not a ſelutely be thrown ek 
_ reſolved upon a new inauguration, which was accordingly 
performed June 26, 1657, in Weſtminſter-hall, with all the = 
pomp and ſolemnity of a coronation. After this, the houſe 14a = 
of commons adjourned to Jan. 20th following, in order to BY 
give the protector time to regulate all things according to 
the new ſyſtem ;* with a view to which he ſummoned his two = 
ſons, and others, to take their ſeats in the other houſe. This | BY 


* 


year he was extremely diſconcerted with a ſmall: treatiſe, F498 
which captain Titus, under the name of William Allen, | RE 
| publiſhed. with this title, „Killing no Murder,:” in which 1151 

: was ſhewn fa plainly, that one who had: violated all laws, 

could derive protection from no law, that Oliver thencefor- 

i wards believed himſelf in continual danger. But his attempt Flagellum, 


to apprehend the true author failed of ſucceſs. 


- He „ P. 185. 

In the beginning of 1658, he pleaſed himſelf with the 
hopes of being once at the head of an aſſembly, ſomewhat 
reſembling the ancient parliaments of England; and, pur- | 
ſuant to their own adjournment, the commons met Jan. 20, 3 
as the other houſe alſo did, agreeably to the writs of ſum- | 
mons iſſued by the lord protector. He ſent for them by the 

black rod, and began his ſpeech with the pompous words, 
„ My lords, and you the knights, citizens, and burgeſſes 
33 T3 — 5 e 
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« of the houſe, of commons, &c.” All this only ſerved to 
ſhew that his adminiſtration as founded in military force and 
nothing elſe.: for the ancient nobility would got reſume, their 
ſeats in ſuch. company as he had 7 Agde. em. and the 
houſe of commons would have nothing to do with the new 
(L1-o F 2 M 1 n A r 
t obles in the other houſe ; and the new nobles could do no- 
hing by themſelves. Thus in leſs than a fortnight the 
ſyſtem was in a fair way of being pulled to pieces; and th 
occaſioned the protector to come, Feb, th, and to d lolve 
them with great bitterneſs of Tpeech and ſorrow of heart: 
for now he plainly ſaw, that a regular eſtabliſhment was a 
Wbitdecke, thing impraticable. Some farther deſigns againſt him were 
p. 6722 ſoon after diſcovered, not of the cavaliers only, but of the 

fifth- monarchy men alſo. With the latter he wa: 


i 


* 
0 


this 


high court of juſtice. By the ſentence of that court, Dr. 
Hewett, a divine of the church of England, ſuffered. death 
for contumacy, . June 8, 1658; having refuſed to plead, or 
to.own the juriſdiction of the court. Aug. 6, the protector's 
favourite daughter Elizabeth, wife of John Claypole, Eſq; 
elf Watboloarh tn Nes pa ennie, Med, Thich Ae 
him greatly on more accounts than one. For her-illneſs 
| being very painful, diſtempered her mind not a little; and 
in her deliriums ſhe exclaimed vehemently againſt him for 
his cruelties, and eſpecially for the death of} Br. H, | 0 
wvhoſe behalf ſhe had made the moſt importunate interceſſions. 
He is ſaid to have been, from that time, wholly altered, and 
coy more reſerved and ſuſpicious : and indeed not without 
72 


F 
* 


the nation, a ſignal diſaffection in the army, and a great in- 
creaſe of the influence of the republicans, to whom ſome of 
his relations, and even his wife, inclined :' ſo that he knew 
not which way to turn, or what to expect. Theſe cares 
having long tormented his mind, at laſt affected his body; 


fo that while at Hampton-Court, he fell into a kind of Now 


fever, which ſoon degenerated into a tertian ague. For 3 


week this diſorder continued without any dangerous ſymp- 
toms, inſomuch that every other day he walked abroad; 
but one day after dinner his five phyſicians coming to wait 
upon him, one of them having felt his pulſe, ſald that it in- 
termitted. At this, being ſomewhat ſurpriſed, he turned 
ale, fell into a cold ſweat, and when he was; almoſt faint- 
ing, ordered himſelf to be carried to bed;. when: by the 
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Ke EN e was obliged to 
obſerve ſome meaſures ; the former he delivered over to a 


ewett, on 


on; for he found a $2955) diſcontent. prevailed through 


r reg Teo eh 


made Hg Will with reſpect to his private affairs. 


and, when anſwer was made, that ſo it became any one, 


= 


hae e cordials, being brought a Lite te bimtelf, te fert; 


lit. o Eng · 
It is iinpoſnible to have a better account gf his laſt ſickneſs, 9 8 


than tilt Sten by Dr. Bates, who was his phyſician. After 


mentioning the circumſtance of making his will, he tells us, 


that the next morning early, when one of his -phyſicians 


came to viſit him, he aſked him, why he looked ſo fad?” 
er Bates Elen- 
:7 chus motu- 


« Ye phyficians,” ſaid he, © think I ſhall die: I tell you, I p. 234, Cc. 
« ſhall not die this time, I am ſure of it. Do not think,“ 

ſaid he to the phyſician, looking more attentively at him on 

theſe words; “ do not think that I am mad; I ſpeak the 

« words of truth upon furer grounds than Galen or your 

« Hippocrates furniſh you with. God Almighty himſelf hath 

„given that anſwer, not to my prayers alone, but alſo to 

< the prayers of thoſe who entertain a ſtricter commerce and 
„greater intereſt with him. Go on chearfully, baniſhing 

« all ſadneſs from your looks; and deal with me as you 


who had the weighty care of his life and health upon him; gm Ke. 5. l 
a 


„ would do with a ferving-man. Ye may have a ſkillin the 


« nature of things, yet nature can do more than all phy- 
« ſicians put together; and God is far more above nature. 


He was then defired to take his reſt, becauſe. he had not ſlept 


the greateſt part: of the night ; and this phyſician left him. 
But as he was coming out of the chamber, he 3 


met another; to whom, ſaid he, I am afraid our patient wi 


be light-headed. Then, replied the other, you are certainly 


a ſtranger in this houſe. Do not you know what was done 


laft night? the*chaplains, and all who are dear to God, be- 
ing Gſerſed info ſeveral parts of the palace, have prayed to 
God for his health; and have brought this anſwer, he ſhall 
recover, Nay, to ſuch a degree of madneſs they came, that 
a public faſt being for his ſake kept at Hampton-Court, they 
did not ſo much pray to God for his health, as thank him 
for the undoubted pledges of his recovery; and they repeated 
the ſame at Whitehall. "Theſe oracles of the ſaints were the 
cauſe, that the phyſicians ſpake not a word of his danger. _ _ 
Being removed to London, he became much worſe, grew 
firſt lethargic, then delirious ; and after recovering a little, 
but not enough to give any diſtinct directions about public 
affairs, he died Sept. 3, 1658, aged ſomewhat more than 59 
years. A little before his death, the phyſicians 3 
the privy- council, by repreſenting the danger he was in; 
and at an appointed time he was urged to name his ſucceſſor. 
But when in a drowly fit he anſwered out of purpoie, chey 
5 7 5 Q 2 | again '/ 
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for his ſucceſſor to which he anſwered, M es. Then being 


aſked where his will was, which heretofore he had made 


concerning the heirs of the. kingdom, he ſent to look for it 


Again aſked. him, if he did not name Richard his eldeſt fon 


in his cloſet and other places; but in vain ; for he had either 


burnt it, or ſomebody had ſtojen it. It has been imagined 

that Cromwell was poiſoned, but without any reaſon. Dr. 
Bates gives us the following account of his diſorder. “ His 
©, body being opened, in the animal parts the brain ſeemed 
1 to be overcharged; in the vitals the lungs a little inflamed; 
** but in the natural, the ſource ef the diſtemper appeared; 


« the ſpleen, though ſound to the eye, being within filled 


with matter like to the lees of oil. Nor was that incon- 
<« {iſtent with the diſeaſe he had for a long time been ſubject 
« to; ſince, for at leaſt 30 years, he had at times complained 
< of hypochondriacal indiſpofitions. Though his bowels 
were taken out, and his body filled with ſpices, wrapped 
in a fourfold fear-cloth, put firſt into a coffin of lead, and 
then into one of wood, yet it purged and wrought through 
« all, ſo that there was a neceſſity of interring it before the 


ates, ibid, 4 ſolemnity of the funeral.” A very pompous funeral was 


7.236. ordered at the public expence, and performed from Somerſet- 
houſe, with a ſplendor ſuperior to any that has been beſtow- 
ed' on crowned heads. Some have related, that his body 


- 


was, by his own particular order, ſecretly buried in Naſeby 


field; others that it was wrapped in lead, and ſunk in the 
deepeſt part of the Thames, to prevent any inſult that might 

he offered to it; others that it was taken from the gallows 

after the Reſtoration, and depoſited in the family vault of the 
Claypoles, at Narborough near Peterborough, From the 

account of what paſſed upon the order to diſinter him after 

| the Reſtoration, it ſeems, that his body was interred at Weſt- 
Complete minſter. In the middle ifie of Henry VII's chapel, at the 
DET OO eaſt end, in a vault, was found his corps. In the inſide 
p- 229, of the coffin, and upon the breaſt of the corps, was laid a 


& the fide whereof were engraven the arms of England, im- 


„ paled with the arms of Oliver; and on the reverſe the | 


e following legend: Oliverius protector reipublicæ Angliw, 
6 Scotiæ, & Hiberniæ, natus 25 April, 1599, inauguratus 
“ 16 Decembrie, 1653, mortuus 3 Septembris ann. 1658. 
« Hic ſitus eſt.” But this in ſome writers is conſidered as 
a deluſion; and that ſome other, if not the body of Charles I. 
Was inclaſed in this coffin. It has alſo been ſaid, that the 
body of his daughter Claypole was found at the ſame 23 5 and 

S mn | place, 


$4 + 


40 copper plate finely gilt, incloſed in a thin caſe of lead; on 


5 place} Wim x vey plate with an inſcription; but the work 
men ara about ehris plate, it was thrown into the 


to the — of Antiquaries; 17 80 , by Dr. Cromwell Morti⸗ 


ſources he had. How blameworthiy ſoe ver the protector 


c R O N W E L= — 


vault agai The inſeription on it, however, was ſhewn 


mer, whoſe father married to his firſt wife-a daughter of 
Richard Cromwell! The plate on Oliver's coſfin was in 
1773 in the poſſeſfion of the Hon. George Hobart of Nocz 
ton, in Lincolnſhire, "and neun to the fame Society by 
Mr. Wills. as $2791 dich 

Odious as Cromwell W eien; had” been, many marks of 


publie approbation were beſtowed upon his memory. The 


poems ef Waller, Sprat, and Dryden, though the authors 
hved to change their ſentiments, will not fall to give a very 


high idea of the man. In his life-time his actions had beef 

| celebrated by the learned abroag, as well as by his on 1e- 

ceretary Milton at home; and with theſe panezyrics he ſeems 
not to Have been diſpleaſed; for, no leſs 'a ſcholar than 


Wood tells us, he wes very deſirous to engage Meric Ca- 


ſaubon to write his hiſtory, and offered confiderable rewards 


to tempt him to it, which however were not accepted. We Ath. Oxon. 


have indeed various characters of him from-perſons of 'va- MOL. Ihe Pe 


35s 
rious ſentiments; vet in moſt of theſe there ſeems to be 8 


mixture of flattery or prejudice. His panegyriſts knew not 
where to ſtop their praiſes ;- and his enemies were as extra- 


vagant in their cenſures 7 IP) Hollis, in his “ Memoirs,” 2 3 


will hardly allow him any great or good qualities; and one 
principal defign of Ludlow's Memoirs“ is to repreſent him 


ev. 


as the vifeſt of men. Cowley ſeems to have excelled all 
others, as well in reſpect to the matter as the manner of 
repreſenting him in the different lights of praiſe and cenſure; 


ſo that his performance may jultly | be eſteemed the moſt per- 


fect of any, as it is beyond compariſon the moſt beautiful. Cowley's 
It is faid, that cardinal Mazarine ſtyled him à fortunate W orks, Vol. 


madman: but father Orleans, who relates this, diflikes that DW IPs 


character, and would ſubſtitute in its place, that of a judi- 
cious villain.” Clarendon calls him a brave wicked man: Revolutions 


and Burnet is of opinion, that © his life and his arts were nsland, 


« exhauſted together; and that, if he had ed longer, be 


<« would ſcarce have been able to preſerve his power. But Hit. of his 


this only proves, that the biſhop did not difcern what re- _ ng 


might have been in the acquiſition of his high office, or — _ 
* how wiekedly ſoever het acquired it, certain it is, he ris - © 
valled the greateſt of the En gliſn monavehs-in glory, and 1 
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ce. him. The peace he gave the Dutch: was. honourable. ta 
© himſelf and the; nation; and Whether he acted, prudently 
. or not in breaking with Spain and allying himſelf with 
France, the inequality between the to crowns, was far 
«. from being as vitible then as it has ſince appeared, and 
Cromwell always. had it in his power to throw himſelf. 
into the oppoſite ſcale if apo and he diſtinguiſhed | 
& himſelf by his interpoſition: in ehalf of the perſecute | 
„ fubjects of the French crown. His own government was 
te however far from being free from blame. His, edict 
e againſt the. epiſcopal clergy was very cruel, as it deprived 
them in a good meaſure of | 
of worſhiping God in a way that appeared to their own 
* underſtandings, The cayaliers had hard meaſure. from 
“ him, as they were almoſt without exception ſubjeRed. to 
& heavy taxes and other inconveniences, on account of the 
5 raſhneſs and imprudence of ſome of their part). Nor 
* muſt we forget his inſtitution, of major-generals,;, who, 
« in a variety of inſtances, lorded over an oppreſſed-coun- 
try; nor his ſometimes making uſe of packt juries, and 
 « diſplacing judges for refuſing - to follow his directions; 
6 eſtabliſhing high-commiſion courts, and ſo frequently 
% violating the privileges of parliament. Conceſſions, like 
theſe make part of the character of Oliver Cromwell, as 
drawn by Mr. Harris: but when he attempts to vindicato 
his illegal and tyrannical actions, on the ground of his being 
diſappointed of regal power, and that had he accepted the 
kingſhip, which was offered by his parliament, à firmer ſet- 
tlement and a milder adminiſtration might have taken place, 
there ſeems little reaſon to doubt but the ſupport .eyen of 
that rank, conſidering the dangerous and uncextain terms 
on which he muſt have held it, would have urged him to the 


ſame violent and unv-arrantable meaſures. F 
In his public way of living, there was a ſtrange kind of 
ſplendor at Whitehall; for ſometimes his court wore an air 
of ſtately ſeverity, at other times he would unhend himſelf 
and drink freely, never indeed to exceſs ; but only ſo far as 
to have an opportunity of ſounding men's thoughts in their 
unguarded moments. Sometimes in the midſt of ſerious 
conſultations, he ſtarted into buffoonery; ſometimes the 
feaſts that were prepared for perſons of the firſt diſtinction, 
were, by a ſignal of drums and trumpets, made the prey of 
his guards, There was a kind of madneſs in his mirth, as 
un well as of humour in his gravity, and much of deſign in all. 
Some have commended him for keeping up a great _ 

un rs op” religion 
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their maintenance, and liberty 
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W. E. N 22 
ion in his. 5 Hh ON h 2 2 * but it is not 8 
e at they wege 123 it is, that religion 
13 wore #'m ny faces as iti his time; for was he pleaſed 
to diſcover Which f ce he liked beſt, The 'Prefbyterians he 
ated © "the. church of England he perſecuted ;' againſt the 
apiſts he made laws; but the Sectaries he indulged.” Vet 
ſome of tlie Preſbyterian divines he courted; bed kind- 
| nefs to a few of the miniſters of the church of England; 
and entered into ſome very deep intrigues with the Papifts. 
This made Sit Kenelm igby his favourite father White 
| write i in defence'of his een and even of his conduct, 
and the Pop primate of Ireland ſent precepts through all | 
his province under his ſeal, to pray for the health, "eſtabliſh. | 
ment, and profpe perity. of the protector Cromwell and his ge- 
ve det, As for the judges in Weſtminſter-hall, he dif- 
fired with St. John, 1 — was ſometimes out of humour with 
an He ſet up high courts of juſtice unknown to the law, 
and put Dr. Hewett to death for not pleading before one of 
edn” though | he offered to plead, if any one that ſat there, | 
and Was 2 14 er, would give it under bis hand, that it was 
4 le al juriſdiction; and Whitlocke himſelf owns, that though 
he Was named in the commiſſion he would never ſit; becauſe 
he knew it Was not lawful. His majors- general, While they Memorial 
a ed, f ſupetſeded all law ; and the protector himſelf derided 5. 673. 
Magna uper harta, ſo much reſpected our kings. He was | 
indeed kind to ſome learned men. ilton and Marvel were 
his ſecretaties. He would have hired Meric Cafaubon to 
Have written his hiſtory, and have taken the famous Hobbes 
into his ſetvice for writing the Leviathan,” probably, 8 
cauſe in that celebrated work power is made the Tource ß 
right and the bafis of religion: the foundation on which 
Cromwell's tyſtem as well * s Hobbes's was entirely built. 
7 gale 1 Uſher a publi funeral in Weſtminſter! abbey; Parr's life of 
yet he paid hut Half the ins, and the Nye REY gg u 
1 15 bürden upon that prelate's poor family. 
For his conduct towards foreign courts, it 1 FLOOR 3 
he. carried his authbrity ty very far; and perhaps the ERR 
ge ney fs gt higher.” The: queen of Sweden paid | 
rea . 655, to expreſs” his regard for her BY 
9 75 fid ate her picture iii his ' bed-chamber/'*He _ 
reared wo aughtily'the 8 of Denmark and Portugal; 
"the" Rd dor of the latter to come and -ign 
the \peace A Heron the 11e morning his brother was 
I ted: Mat oo Chill. 8 ce of rod of Couſin 
| 5 e renc "Sy 5 ng chat of rotber; and ſo 
8 1112 2 * Een Q4*7 | 43-4” 1 5 "artfully 
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 artfully.p played the Spaniard with. him. at a. critical "conjune-' 
t 


4 


ture, that the two crowns contended for his friendſhi with 
an earneſtneſs which 1 both ridiculous, 9 7045 
advances were ſo extraordinary, and their acts. of ſubmiſſion 
ſo ſingular, that the Dutch ruck a medal, with the buſt 
of Cromwell ang: his titles on one ſide, with Britannia on 
Catalogn* the other, 


a 4 moo with his echo down. and. his backſide. bare, ze Spaniſ 


1 


vent dans le ambaſſador ſtooping to kiſs.it, While the, French ambaſſador R 
e . Hh dolce him by the arm, with theſe words inſcribed, © Retire 


Nichol 
a: z © toi, l'honneur apartient au roi,mon maitre, that is, Keep 


Amiterdam. back, that honour belongs to the kin my maſterr. 
Very! little of Cromwell's private life is Known; he bein; 
near 40 years of age when, be. firſt. diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
oppoſing the project for draining of the tens... Vet there 
were ſome who knew ARG underſtood him oroughly, be- 
fore his extraordinary tal ents , 1 Handen 0 te . 
world andi in MATTIE cular 


ce ing "fo a es to foe pe b er ene hu Ag 


den, whom you ſee before us, who has np ornament in his 


& ſpeech; that ſloven, I ſay, if we ſhould ever come o a 
ccc breach with the king, which God forbid 3 i in 55 2 caſe, 
Bulſtrodes « I ſay, that ſloven will be the greateſt man py 


Bal in, England. 2 
emi This.prophecy, which was ſo fully Ra ed, roſe "Chielly 2 


% form: the. ſenſe Hampden Bed 1 ee 8 Indefatigable 


2.2: [diligence in purſuing whatever he ul oak 95 He ha d ano- 
2 ther quality, which was equally uſeful: to him; wg of 
| | diſcerning the tem per. of thoſe he bad OS. With, and 
dealing with them „ Before he became com- 
mander in chief, he kept up a very high Intimacy: with the 
private men; taking great pains to learn their names, by 
which he was ſure to call them; ſhaking. them by the hand, 
clapping them { on the ſhou 1 or, Which was peculiar to 


him, giving them a ſlight 
ſcending familiarities, With the warm. concern. he expreſſed 


for their intereſts, gave him 4 Power eaſier conceived than 


e n deſcribed. He tried to invej 2 the earl of- Mancheſter ; 
motuum, hut finding, that impracticable 
4 po 77. of Kane a nd 1 5 


„ 


his femoval. He CAITIEG. him- 


e — „5 


and Cromwell thruſting his head in her. boſom, - 


on the car ; Which, conde- | 


fell | upon Him in the Houſe 


„ „ 
{af with ſo much feſpect to Fairfax, that he knew not bm, 


+ 81 


number to' Cromwell, then lieutenant-general, at his quarters 
at Colcheſter. He was in bed when they came; but they 
demanded and obtained admittance, When they told him 
their commiſſion, he aſked: them, with the greateſt rage and 
reſentment in his look, how they durſt bring him papers from 
the army ? They ſaid, that paper contained the ſenſe of the 
army, and they were directed to do it. Are you ſure of 
that?“ ſaid he with the fame ſtern countenance,” ; Let me 
«ſee it.” He ſpent a long time in reading it, and, as it 
ſeemed to them, in reflecting upon it: then with a mild and 
devout look, he told them, it was a moſt juſt thing, and he 
hoped that God would proſper it, adding, I will” ſtand by 
the army in theſe deſires with my life and fortune. 
With ſuch arts and qualities as theſe, joined to his great 
military, {kill and reputation, we may account for all his 
ſucceſſes, and that prodigious authority he raifed himſelf to, 
without having recourſe to that contract of his with the 
devil, which, as Echard pretends, colonel Lindſey was eye 
and ear-witneſs to. In the courſe of his life he was tempe- Higory of 
rate and ſobe#; and deſpiſed thoſe who were not ſo. In his England, 
family he ſhewed great kindneſs, but without any diminu- P 9. 
tion of his authority... He was very reſpectful to his mother, 

and very tender to his wife; yet neither had any influence 

over him. He expreſſed a deep ſenſe of the concern rs 
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7 5 CROMMWELL, | 
> ar; te 5 > for 2 x expreſied for his 125 heard whate er the faid 


Gene „ but actec though t pt 5 and. 1 in 
5 er Siri, ae againſt her 15 e "Us 
25 Hd de d'to k have "made a deen t ten. bla to reſt reſtore the 
14 1; Hue" 95 re jected it unmove , zewn himſelf = 
Fals ſon. Richard: rew f at. his feet, to - 


| Lives of Ul. 1 A 
 Jafirious 1915 Fa 1160 'from taking! the King's life. le did 'no ot ſeem 


pexfons who || 197 * 
0 at N air of the ſame kind from ace perſons 
Folio 37H 
r i 7 hitl6ck e, though that gentleman thous ht he lo 


„ conh ence by it ; from the marquis of: Hertfc rd, whom 
ge 70 reated \ very reſpectfully ; and from Dr, Browr rigs "biſhop 

Cf Ad FEybter, to whom. he ſhewed more kindneſs” t ag to any 
Sher man of his rank and . Aſking advice once 

of 'this prelate, & My advice,” ſaid he to him, © muſt be 

6. oy 57 50 of. he 30(p «A Render to. Cefar the things 

6 that 'a rs Se gy and We God the things that are 
Memorials * * God! ts, to which Cromwell made no reply. He pe wed 
e , great reſpe 1555 learning and learned men, without affet- 


Ne" oh to be 9275 "himſelf, His letters however are the beſt 


m_ , 
n — 


Air 


gee of his parts; for, they are varied: wt their Byte i in 
ie rial manner, exaç ty adapted to, the he. * purpoſes ' for 
' 50 ooh were written, and the perſons. to, whom they 
d, A great number of them are to be found in 
Cant Nichols 8 collections, as well as ih Raſhiorth 
cke. His public ſpeeches Were long 2 dark, and 
erp 925 ; and though 11 with pa. cant.o F the Hors 
Jet ave fentimer ts. in them, Which ſh w a. tuperiority. o 
underRan 1 anding, yeral of theſ eſe are in Whit ; finer © Me. 
« morials.” In his cohverfation he. was 30 Thy pleaſant, 
2 and could unbend. himſelf without loſing his dignity. He 
made an excellent choice i in hoſe he. em ployed, but t "truſted 
bone of chem farther than was Nee | 
It may ſeem ſtrange, that. i in drawing together his charac- 
ter, there ſhould, be nothing laid of his prigciples as to go- 
yernmenit or f religion; but "the real truth is, tha neither can 
be discovered With certainty, We know that. he hated 4 
| commonwealth and the "Prefoyterians ; but what. his ſenti- 
; he Were in other reſpects, it is not poſible to tay. When 


» $9 
5 
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ien 


e e bimſelf after the follies of bis youth, there 
1 ſeems to pe no doubt Gt: he had 22 5 impr 8 "of re- 
YL Figion ; and theſe ſeem to be very ſtrong pro s th at he was 
| afterwards Ade 15 1 7 5 It is? mene to 
5 ſappole him a fanatic in the time of his ele ve Hah ; j were 
more reaſonable. to ſuppoſ e him gradually te have Joſt all 
a. of teliz ION, and o only. to. A; preſeryed E of. 19 
for 
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5 1 28 
1 the- | better carrying, on his deſigns, and managing . FM 
fer nt parties. . -larendon mentions his: ſpeaking kindly "> Kh 
of bi 85 AS if 9 was ſomethi ing 'good i in that Cider, if \ 4 
the droſs was ſcoured of; and eems to. think. he: was in f 1 
earneſt, But 5.9 whole of his life proves that he was not Hig. of Re- |; 9 
ſteady to any orm of religion, ſuppoſing him to bye ot 55 
1 any. principles. at the bottom ; and there ſeems. be® rs FR 
little doubt, that the true meaning of, theſe flattering words | 4 
Ta his deſign to return to the old form. of government ; b 
for N intended, this was his great * aim. He 15 
riot. overturn the conftitut) on to leave it in ruins, but to ſet 
It up again, and bimſelf at the head of it: and though he Burnet's _ 
compared his Own overnment at firſt to that of a high con- — of bis 
ſtable, yet all he e at aſterwards was plainly to get Vol. I A 
the chags new formed, and his own authority ſanCtified r. 76. 45 
e regal title, andthe appearance of a legal parliament. 


He had many chi dren, o whom ſix, Richard, Henry, 
Bridget, Elizabeth, Mary, Frances, ſurvived tõ advanced 
age. Richard bis eldeſt ſon was born Oct. 4, 1626, and 
died July 13, 171: 15 Cheſhunt in Hertfordſhire. His fa- 
ther has been cen ſured for keeping him at 3 diſtance from | 
buſinels, and giving bim no employment; but for this per- 
haps there was not 2 een 4 THe married him to A 
daughter and coheir 275 Richard Major of. Hunley i in Hamp- 5 
ſhire, Eſq; who brought him a good fortune. He ſuffered 
him 0 purſue the bent of his inclinations, and to lead the 
life of a plain, honeſt, country gentleman; which for a 
time was highly ſuitable to his own intereſt, as it ſeemed to 
correſpond with the terms of the inſtrument of govern- 
ment; and with the 1255 which the protector, when firſt 
fo called, had or of hereditary right. When he had _ 
afterwards brought a bout a chan aße in Ro eg be altered his „ 
conduct towards h his ſon; named him the firſt lord in 3 
other houſe; teſigned to 3 the chancellorſhip of Oxford; 
and conferred upon him all the honours he could. His e- 
cond ſon Henry, 3 5 Jan. 20, 12 he ſent over into 
Ireland, where he. ral ſed him gradually ta the poſt of lord 
lieutenant. Though in this he ſeemed to give him the pre- 
ference t to Richard, yet in reality he uſed him more harſhly; : 
for thou h his abilities were good, his manners irreproach- 
able, a ks his ſubmiſfon exemplary, Ri he paid no great de= 
deen to his recommendations, allowed him as 1 | 
PPE as could well be 1 This ſon died March 2 

4 85 having married a daughter of Sir Francis R 

wirke enn in * * was N pp 
* a N 
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the church of Wicken in the fame county, in which Rae 


 addey; his manſion-houſe ſtood, and has this ſimple 'epitap 


* V R * 
1 
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* . * L 
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in the chancel: “ Henricus Cromwell de Spinney obiit 23 


Lady died April 3, 1687, aged 52, and was buried by him. 
He married all his daughters well, and was kind to their 
Huſbands z but it is laid, that he gave them no fortunes, 
Bridget his eldeſt firſt married commiſſary- general Ireton, 
and after his deceaſe lieutenant-general Fleetwood. Crom- 


e die Martii, anno Chriſti 1673, annoque etatis $75.1, His 


well is faid never to have had but one confiderit, and that 


Hughes's 
letters. 


— bs 
Gent. Mag. 


1765. . 
357. 1774 
Nagl. 


was Ireton; whom be placed at the head of affairs in Ire- 
hnd, where he died of the plague in 1681. This daughter 
was a republican, as were her two huſbands, and conſe- 
quently: not quite agreeable to her father ; otherwife a wo- 
man of very good ſenſe, and regular in her behaviour. By 
Ireton ſhe had one daughter of her own name, married to 
Mr. Bendiſh. Elizabeth, this ſecond and favourite daughter, 


was born in 1630, and married John Cleypole, Efq; a 
Northamptonſhire: gentleman, whom the protector made 


* 269. 


C 
pointed him one of his lords. Mary, his third daughter, 
a in 1636, was married with great folemnity to lord 


Fauconberg, Nov. 18, 1657; but the fame day more pri- 


vately by Dr. Hewet, according to the office in the Com- 


mon-prayer Book. She was a lady 3 beauty, and of 


a very high ſpirit; and, after her brother Richard was de- 
zoled, is thought to have promoted very ſucceſs fully the re- 


ftoration of king Charles: for it is remarkable, that all 


Cromwell's daughters, except the eldeſt, had a ſecret kind- 


* 


neſs for the ro al family, of which however he was not ip- 
norant. - Lord Fauconberg was ſent to the Tower by the 
committee of fafety, and was in very high favour with 
Charles II. He was raifed to the DE of an earl by king 


William; and died Dec. 31, 1700. His lady furvived him 


1 


to March 1712, and diſtinguiſhed herfelf to her death, by 


the quicknets of her wit, and the ſolidity of her judgement. 


Frances, the protector's youngeſt daughter, was married, 


firlt to Mr. Robert Rich, grandſon to the eart of Warwick, 


in 1 
Sit 


6 . who died Feb. 16th following; and, ſecondly, to 
Tekin Ruſſe} of "Chippenham in Cambridgeſhire, by 
whom ſhe bad ſeveral children, and lived to a great age. 
' CROSS (Micizarr.), an Englith artiſt, and famous co- 
pier of paintings, who flouriſhed in the reigns of Charles J. 


aud Charles II. A pleaſant Rory 'pocs of him, that being 


. employcd 


— 


7 


\ 


ß ß ng od eS, 


m_ 
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employed by the firſt of theſe kings to copy ſeveral eminent 
pieces in Italy, and having leave of the ſtate of Venice to 


copy the celebrated Madonna of Raphael in St. Mark's 


church, he performed the taſk ſo admirably well, that he is 


ſaid to have put a, trick upon the Italians, by leaving his co- 
py, and bringing away the original; and that ſeveral meſ- 
ſengers were ſent after him, but that he had got the ſtart of 
them. ſo far as to carry it clear off, This picture was after- 
wards, in Oliver Cromwell's days, bought by the Spamih 
ambaſſador, when the king's goods were expoſed to fale. 


Croſs copied likewiſe Titian's Europa, and other celebrated 


pieces, admirably well. Lewis Croſs, who died 1724, re- 
painted a little picture of Mary queen of Scots in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the duke of Hamilton, and was ordered to make 


© 
#5 : 
ES _ 


it as handſome as he could. He made the face a round one. wand 


It was believed an original, aud innumerable copies have 
been ac nom le.. 23 
CROUSAZ (Joan PrrER pr), a celebrated philoſo- 
pher and mathematician, was deſcended of an ancient and 
genteel family,” and born at Lauſanne in Switzerland, April 


13, 1663. His father educated him with great care; and, 


deſigning him for the proſeſſion of arms, had him particu- 
larly inſtructed in every thing relating to the art military. 
Crouſaz however had no taſte for ſoldiering, but on the 
contrary a great love of letters and ſtudy : which being ob- 
ſerved by his father, he was left to follow the bent of his 
natural inclination. He ſtudied under ſeveral ingenious 
"maſters ſucceſſively; and the reading of Des Cartes's works 


made him apply himſelf with great earneſtneſs to philoſophy 


and mathematics, in which he made a conſiderable progreſs. 
Some time after he went to Geneva, to Holland, to France; 
and at Paris became acquainted with Malbranche and other 
eminent men, Returning to his own country, he was made 


an honorary profeſſor. In 1699, he was choſen profeſſor of 


Greek and of philoſophy at Bern; afterwards rector of the 
academy of Lauſanne in 1706, and 1722, and mathematical 
and philoſophical profeſſor at Groningen in 1724. Two 


| yon after, he was nominated a foreign member of the 


oyal Academy of Sciences at Paris ; about which time he 


was pitched upon to be tutor to prince Frederic of Heſſe 


Caſſel, nephew of the king of Sweden. He managed the 
education of this illuſtrious perſon to the year 1732, when 
he was appointed by that king counſellor of his embaſſies. 
In 1737, he became profeſſor of philoſophy and mathematics 
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OR edv332, 
in the acadeiny of Laufanne Where he a i} 17 146. OY 


555 Me w N 
e was the 2uthor + many wor rks.; „ An Efl: ay 
5 * upon Logic,” in French, under 150 title, A Syſtem of 


© Reftexions, which may « contribute to clear and extend our 


1 4 Knowledye : or, A new Treatiſe of Lo ie. Amſterd. 


'« 1712 He. afterwards enlarged. this work into 6 vols. 


gvo. and fo it was printed in the edition of 1741; büt, ſome 


time before his death, he contracted theſe ſix volüufss into 
one. 2. A Treatiſe upon Beauty,” 2 vols. 12mo. g. 
jor A Treatiſe | upon the, Ea ducation:.of Children,” 2 of 
12mo. 4. © An n of à Treatiſe upon the Li- 
< berty of Thinking,“ in 8vo. 5. An Examination of 


0. We and Modern Pyrrhoniſm,“ in folio, | 6. „ Ser- 


40 mons; ſeveral 5 which relate to the truth of the Chriſ- 


Di&ionaire © tian religion.” 7. Miſcellaneous Works,” RA 
af 64 475-1269 8 Commentary upon Pope's Eſſay on Man.” . C6 Several 
75 pgs * Pieces upon Philoſophy and Mathematics.” 85 


CRO wWNE (Join), ; an American, was the 78 of an 
Independent miniſter in Nova Scotia. Being a man of ſome 
genius, and impatient, of the gloomy. education he received 
in that country, he reſolved upon coming to England, to 

try if he could not make his fortune by his wits. When he 


firſt arrived here, his neceſſities were extremely urgent; and 


he was obliged to become gentleman uſher to an old inde- 
-pendent lady; but he ſoon. grew as weary of that preciſe 
office, as he was of the diſcipline of Nova Scotia. He ſet 
himſelf therefore to writing ; and preſently made himſelf ſo 
known to the court and the town, that ke was nominated 
by Charles II. to write “ The Maſque of Calypſo.” This 


nomination was procured him-by the earl of Rocheſter: it. 


muſt not however be aſcribed entirely to his merit, but to 
ſome little ſpite in this lord, who deſigned by that preference 


to mortify Dryden, Upon the breaking out of the two par- 


ties, after the pretended diſcovery of the Popiſh plot, the 
favour Crowne was in at court, induced him to embrace 
the tory party; about which time he wrote a comedy called, 
The City Politics,“ in order to ſatyrize and, expoſe the 


whigs. This comedy was by many intrigues of the party- 
men hindered from 1 0 upon the ſtage, till the king 


himſelf laid his abſolute commands on the lord chamberlain 
to have it ated immediately, 3 


Aͤbout the latter end of this reign, Crowne, tired out with 
- writing, and defirots t to Welter himſelf Trows the reſentment 


of 


Fl 


: 78 3s 785 31 i ing 
'of many enemies he had made by 
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&« he voud e ſee another comedy.” 


oing to it; upon which, reprimanding him for neglecting 
A conſider able 


containing a true Ar gy and ſhewing the Folly, Fop- 


on Thames in Surfels in the laſt of Which 
Samuel was born. 


S423 


— 


and with the materials built a houſe for his brother Mr. 


_ « ticks; being a View of the or 


, N : ; 
. 


of Scri ere [Al - Same years after, however, it was known 
to be his; 


— 


„i miniſter of Edinburgh, took 


piritual poems, which he publiſhed, 


occaſion; in a volume of 


to complain of the horrid proſtitution of genius that was pre- 
valent among us; and mentions particularly the author of 
„ The Fair Circaffian,” with great indignation, for having 
abandoned his muſe to the'purpoſes of ſewdneſs, „ in. con- 
«/verting,” ſays he, e the Song of Solomon ind an amorous 


+ , 


« dialogue between a king and his miſtreſs . 
Croxall had not long quitted the univerſity, ere he was 


* LAS * 


inſtituted to the vicarage of Hampton in Middleſex ; and 
_ afterwards, ' Feb. 1730-31, to the united pariſhes of St. 


Mary Somerſet and St. Mary Mounthaw, in London, both 
which he held till his death. He was alſo chancellor, pre- 


dendary, canon reſidentiary, and portioniſt of the church of 


Hereford; in 1732, was made archdeacon of Salop, and 
chaplain to the king ; and in Feb. 1734, obtained the vicar- 
age of Selleck in Herefordſhire. He died at an adyanced 
age, Feb. 13, 1752. Dr. Croxall, who principally governed 
the church of Hereford during the old age of Bp. Wiarton, 
pulled down the old ſtone chapel adjoining to the Palace [B), 

od- 
ney Croxall. Having early imbibed a ſtrong attachment to 
the whig intereſt, he employed his pen in favour of that 
party during the latter end of queen Anne's reign; and 


Publiſhed “ Two original Cantos, in imitation of Spenſer's 
c Fairy Queen,” as a ſatire on the earl of Oxford's admi- 
niſtration. In 1715, he addreſſed a poem to the duke of 


Argyle, upon his obtaining a victory over the rebels; and 
the ſame year publiſhed “ The Viſion,” a poem, addreſled 


to the earl of Halifax. In 1720, he publiſhed “ The Fair 


« Circaflian,” in 4to; in 1722, a collection of “ Fables of 
« Eſop and others, tranſlated into Engliſh.” He wrote all 


the dedications prefixed to the © Select Novels,” printed 


for Watts, 1729; and was the author of © Scripture Poli- 
original Conſtitution, and 
00 ae Revolutions in the Government, Religious 


« and Civil, of that People, out of whom the Saviour of 


the World was to ariſe; as it is contained in the Bible, 


; [4] The firſt ſpecimen of this poem, the whole porm appeared in 1720. p 
under the title of Solomon's Song, [z] Of which a fine plate was pub- 


Chap. IV.” appeared in ** Steele's liſhed by the Society of Antiquaries in 
„ Miſcellany,” ſo early as 1713, It 1737. See © Vetuſta Monumenta, 


is reprinted in Nichols's Collection, p. 49% 


Vol. V. p- 120. The firſt edition orf 


adi 


4 1735, gvo. His lateſt publication was ® The Royal 
& Manual;” in the preface of which he endeavours to ſhew,, 
that it was compoſed by the famous Andrew Marvel, found 
among his MSS, but it was generally believed to be written 
by himſelf. A complete collection of his poetical works 
has been announced, as intended for the public. TW 


merchant, but a moſt learned perſon, was born at Nantz in 


was already knowing in many languages, ancient. and mos 
dern; his bing extenſive and ſolid; and thei, joined to 
a free and independent way of thinking, and perhaps ſome 
little difguſts, which are commonly a motive in theſe caſes, 
induced him to quit his order and his religion in 1696. He 


where he taught youth; became librarian to the king of 
Pruſſia; married a young woman of Dauphine; was made 
profeſſor of philoſophy at Berlin in 1724; and died there in 


are, 1. © Diſſertations 


7 


5. Fiſtoire du Chriſtianiſme d' Ethiopie & d' Armenie, 
810; Met 5: | FF | 


NMI. Jordan, his pupil and friend, has written the life of his 
dy gratitude and friendſhip, 


the firft perſon who taught the Greek language in Germany. 
He was born in the dioceſe of Bamberg, 1 526; became 
profeſſor of the belles lettres at Tubingen; and died at Eflin- 
there. are ſome curious and uſeful works of his compiling. 


tion is of great uſe to thoſe who would apply themſelves to 
the hiſtory and language of the modern Greeks. . 2. An- 


® Germano-Grecis libri ſex, 1585,” fel. 


CRUSIUS, or KRANS (MAR TIVJ, is ald to hive been 


CROZE (Marnvny Vivesrens 14), the fon of 4 


1661; and, after having voyaged into America, became a Vie par - 
Benedictine of the congregation of St. Maur in 1678. He Jerdan. 


made his abjuration at Baſil; paſſed from thence to Berlin, 


1739, aged 78. Of a 25 75 number of works, the principal 

| Tiſtoriques ſur different Sujets, 4to. 
2. Entretiens fur divers Sujets d'Hiſtoire,” 3. An 
« Armenian Dictionary, in 4to. He was 12 years in com- 
piling it. 4. Hiſtoire du Chriſtianiſme des Indes, 12mo. 


maſter in a competent volume; dictated, ſays Voltaire, by 
the fury of writing; but, according to more candid judges, 


gen in 1607, aged 81. As little as his name may be known. 
1. Turco-Greciz libri octo. Baſil. 1584. This collec- 


e nales Sueveci, ab initio; rerum ad annum 1549. 3. 
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8 0E. 1 
| CUDWORTH (Rates), 4 moſt learned Engliſh divine, 


was ſon of Dr. Ralph Cudworthy and born 1617, at Aller, 
in Somerſetſhire, of which place his father was rector. His 
Account of mother was of the family of Machell, and had been nurſe to 
Ralph Cud- prince Henry, eldeſt fon of James J. His father dying when 
e e Hg be was only ſeven years of age, and his mother marrying 
Pr. Birch's again, his education fell under his father-in-law, Dr. Stough- 
edition of ton, who conducted it with great care, and was very atten- 
| 955 een ee tive to the promiſing genius of his ſon. In 1630, he was 
| Syſtem, p.6. admitted penſioner. of Emanuel College Cambridge; of 
which, after taking the degrees of B.A, and M. A. he was 
choſen fellow, and became an eminent tutor. Among his 
pupils, which were numerous, was Mr. William Temple, 
afterwards a baronet, and. famous for his embaſſies and 
writings, Somewhere about 1641, he was preſented to the 
rectory of North Cadbury in Somerſetſhire. In 1642, he 
gave the world the firſt ſpecimen of his great abilities and 
learning, by publiſhing “ A Diſcourſe concerning the true 
& Notion of the Lord's Supper.” It was printed at London 
in 4to, with only the initial letters of his name. He con- 
tends, that the Lord's ſupper is not a ſacrifice, but a feaſt 
upon a ſacrifice ; and endeavours to demonſtrate, that the 
& Lord's Supper. in the Chriſtian Church, in reference to 
ct the true ſacrifice of Chriſt, is a parallel to the feaſts upon 
„“ {zerifices, both in the Jewiſh religion and Heatheniſh ſu- 
Chap. IV. (“ perſtition.“ Bochart, Spencer, Selden, and other emi- 
nent writers quote this diſcourſe with great commendations. 
The notion however, though e by the author with 
uncommon learning, is generally rejected; the Lord's Sup- 
per being ſuppoſed nothing more than a ſimple commemora- 
tion of the death and 8 of Chriſt, which ſeems in- 
deed more agreeable to the plain language of Scripture. 
The ſame year likewiſe appeared his treatiſe, intituled, © The 
Account. Union of Chriſt and the Church a Shadow, by R. C.“ 
77 / y Eo tie > 
N In 1644 he took the degree of B. D. upon which occaſion 
he .caintained the two following theſes: 1. Dantur boni 
„ & mali rationes æternæ & indiſpenſabiles; that is, the 
reaſons of good and evil are eternal and indiſpenſable. 2. 
« Dantur ſubſtantiz corporez ſua natura immortales; that 
is, there are incorporeal ſubſtances by thefr own nature im- 
mortal. It appears from theſe queſtiens, that he was even 
at that time examiging and revolving in his mind thoſe im- 
portant ſubjects, which he fo long afterwards cleared up with 
ſuch uncommon penetration in his Intellectual 8 Yeu, 


: ECB SCHIR © 44 
und other works ſtill preſerved in MS. The ſame year he 

was appointed maſter of Clare-hall in Cambridge, in the 
room of Dr. Paſke, who had been ejected by the parliamen- 

_ tary viſitors, The year after, Dr. Metcalf having reſigned 
the regius profeſſorſhip of the Hebrew tongues, Cudworth 
was unanimouſly nominated by the ſeven electors to ſucceed 
him. From this time he abandoned all the functions of a 
miniſter, and applied himſelf only to his academical employ- 
ments and ſtudies, eſpecially to that of the Jewiſh antiqui- 
ties. March 37, 1647, he preached before the houſe of — 
commons at Weſtminſter, upon a day of public humilia- © ** 7” 
tion, a ſermon upon t John ii. 3, 4. for which he had the 
thanks of that houſe returned him the fame day. This ſer- 

mon was printed the ſame year at Cambridge in 4to, with a 
dedication to the houſe of commons ; of which dedication 

we will be at the pains to tranſcribe the firſt paragraph, 
merely to give the-ſtranger to his character a juſt and proper 

idea of it, and to. prevent certain prejudices, which will be 

apt to riſe in his mind againſt him, from the ſituation he 
views him in at preſent. 4 To the honourable houſe of 
commons: The ſcope of this ſermon, which not long 

« ſince exerciſed your patience, worthy ſenators, was not to 

« contend for this or that opinion, but only to perſuade men 

« to the life of Chriſt, as the pith and kernel of all religion; 
„without which, I may boldly ſay, all the ſeveral forms of 
religion, though we pleaſe ourſelves never ſo much in. 
them, are but ſo many ſeveral dreams. And thoſe many 

« opinions about religion, that are every where fo eagerly 

« contended for on all ſides, where this doth not lie at the 
bottom, are but ſo many ſhadows fighting with one ano- 

ce ther : ſo that I may well ſay of the true Chriftian, that is 
indeed poſſeſſed of the life of Chriſtianity, in oppoſition to 

all thoſe that are but lightly tinctured with the opinions of 

« it, in the language of the poet, „„ 


3 Oos wW/¹]. .- ran, 09% F ws Ria: a. 


« Wherefore I could not think any thing elſe, either more 
e neceſlary for Chriſtians in general, or more ſeaſonable at 
this time, than to ſtir them up to the real eſtabliſhment of 
* the righteouſneſs of God in their hearts, and that partici- 
+ pation of the divine nature, which the apoſtle ſpeaketh of, 
that ſo they might not content themſelves with mere fan- 
* cies and conceits of Chrift, without the fpirit of Chriſt 
really dwelling in them, and Chrift himſelf inwardly form- 
Led in their hearts; nor ſatisfy themſelves with the mere 

| : IMS. „ < helkding- 
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* holding of right and orthodox opinions, as they conceive, 


fore are ſo apt to ſpend all their zeal upon a violent ob- 
e truding of their own opinions and apprehenſions upon 


„ Chriſt himſelf, is like to be the bellows, that will blow 


e their own ſouls; for, I fear, many of us, that pull down 


„ mitting contin 


_ choſen maſter of Chriſt's college in Cambridge; in which 


„ houſe, and had the moſt learned men in the oriental 
„ tongues, to conſult with in this great buſineſs, and divers 


Thurloe, Eſq; ſecretary of ftate to the protectors Oliver and 
and conſulted him about ſuch perſons in the univerſity, as 


Thus, beſides feveral letters of recommendation remaining 


4 
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« whilſt they are utterly. devoid within of that divine life, 
« which Chriſt came to, kindle in men's ſouls ; and there- 


<« others, who cannot give cntettainment to them: which, 
« beſides. its repugnancy to the doctrine and example of 


« a fire of diſcord and contention. in Chriſtian common- 
« wealths ; whilſt in the mean time theſe hungry and ſtarved 
& opinions and apprehenſions devour all the life and ſub- 
« ſtance of religion, as the lean, kine in Pharaoh's dream 
« did eat up the fat. Nor, laſtly, pleaſe themſelves only in 
ce the violent oppoſing other men's ſuperſtitions, Los 
< to the genius of the preſent times, without ſubſtituting in 
te the room of them an inward principle of ſpirit and life in 


idols in our churches, may ſet them up in our hearts; and, 

“ whilſt we quarrel with painted glaſs, make no ſcruple at 
all of entertaining many foul luſts in our ſouls, and com- 

| ll idolatry with them.” 5 T 

In 1651, he took the degree of D.D. and in 1654, was 


$4 


year alſo, it is obſervable that he married. He ſpent the 
remainder of his life in this ſtation, proving highly ſervice- 
able to the univerſity, and the church of in, Jan, 
1656-7, he was one of the perſons nominated by a commit- 
tee of the parliament, to be conſulted about the Engliſh 
tranſlation of the Bible. The lord commiſſioner Whitlocke, 
who had the care of this buſineſs, mentions him among 
others; and fays, that“ this committee often met at his 


& learned and excellent obſervations of ſome miſtakes in the 
<« tranſlation of the Bible in Engliſh ; which yet was agreed 
te to be the beſt of any tranſlation in the worſd. Our au- 
thor had a great ſhare in the friendſhip and eſteem of John 


Richard Cromwell ; who frequently correſponded with him, 
were proper to be employed in political and civil affairs. 
in MS. there is a printed one in Thurloe's © State Papers,” 
in which he recommends to the ſecretary, for the place of 


chaplain to the Engliſh merchants at Liſbon, Mr. Zachary 
„ 7% - 3 oEWOCKg 


— 


Cradock, afterwards provoſt of Eton college, and famous 

for his uncommon learning and abilities as a preacher, Jan. e 

168870 he wrote the following letter to ſecretary Thufloe, 
upon his hier of publiſhing ſome Latin-diſcourſes in de- 

fence of Chriſtianity againſt Judaiſm, 
« Sir, Having this opportunity offered by doQtour Sclater, 
who deſires to wait upon you, upon your kind invitation 
which I acqainted him with, I could do no leſſe than ac- 
« company him with theſe few lines, to preſent my ſervice 
4 to you, I am perſwaded, you will be well ſatisfied in his 
«. ingenuity, when you are acquainted with him. Now I 
« have this opportunity, I ſhall uſe the freedom to acquaint 
«© you with another bufines, I am perſwaded by friends to 
4 publiſh ſome diſcourſes, which TI have prepared in Latine, 
„ that will be of a polemicall nature, in defenſe of Chriſ- 
« tianity againft Judaiſme ; explaining ſome cheef places of 
„ Scripture controverted between the Jews and us, as Da- 
„ niel's propheſy of the ſeventy weeks, never yet ſufficient] 
« cleared and improved; and withall extricating many dif- 
“ feulties of chronologie. Which taſke I the rather under- 
<« take, not only becaule it is ſuitable to my Hebrew pro- 
* feſſion, and becauſe I have lighted on ſome Jewiſh writ- 
“ ings upon the. argument, as have ſcarcely ever been ſeen 


> 
0 


- 


* 


Q a 


a « by any Chriftians, which would the better inable me fully 
. ee to confute them 5 but alſo becauſe I conceive it a worke | 
: 6 propes and ſuitable'to this preſent age. However, though 
| « [| ſhould not be able myſelfe to be any way inſtrumental 
„ to theſe great tranſactions of providence, not without cauſe 
8 « hoped for of many amongſtf the Jewes; yet I perſwade 
8 “ mylelfe my pains may not be altogether - unprofitable for 
a « the ſettling and eſtabliſhing of Chriſtians; or at leaſt 1 
S < ſhall give an account of my ſpending ſuch vacant hours, 
ir «K 28 I could redeeme from m preaching and other occa- i 
e „ ſions, and the perpetual diſtractions of the burſarſhip, 
u- „which the ſtatutes of this colledge impoſe upon me. lt 
iT * was my purpoſe to dedicate theſe fruits of my ſtudies to 


bis highnes, to. whoſe” noble father I was much obliged, 
if I may have leave or preſume to doe: which I cannot 
. ©. better underſtand by any than yourſelfe, if you ſhall think - 
<. 1t convenient, when you have an opportunity to inſinuate 
& any ſuch thing, which I permitte wholy to your prudence, | 
„ intend, God willing, to be in London fome time in 
„ March; and then I ſhall waite upon you to receve your 
information. In the mean time, craving pardon for this 
11 
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Account, 
& c. p- II. 


PPC 
<« prolixity of mine and freedome, I ſubſcribe myſelf your 


_ 


« really devoted friend and humble ſervant 


* 


ci. Coll. Cambr. 2% „ 


Cupworrn.” 
The “ Diſcourſe concerning Daniel's Prophecy of the ſe- 


: d venty Weeks, mentioned in this letter, and ſtill extant 
in MS, is highly commended by Dr. Henry More, in the 


preface to his © Explanation of the grand Myſtery of Godli- 
te neſs; where he obſerves, that Dr. Cudworth in that 
diſcourſe, which was read in the public ſchools of the uni- 


verſity, had undeceived the world, which had Jong been miſ- 


led by the authority of Joſeph Scaliger; and, that taking 
Funccius's epocha, he had demonſtrated the manifeſtation 
of the Meſſiah to have fallen out at the end of the 69th 
week, and his paſſion in the midſt of the laſt, in the moſt 
natural and proper ſenſe thereof: © which demonſtration of 


his, ſays More, © is of as much price and worth in the- 
* ology, as either the circulation of the blood in phyſic, or 
% the motion of the earth in natural philoſop hy“, 


Upon the reſtoration of Charles II. he wrote a copy of 
verſes, which were publiſhed in Academie Cantabrigienſis 


„ EQTHPA, five ad Carolum II. reducem, &c. gratulatio ;” 


and, in 1662, was preſented by Sheldon, then biſhop of 
London, to the vicarge of Aſhwell in Hertfordſhire. In 
1678, he was inſtalled a prebendary of Glouceſter; and in 
this year it was, that he publiſhed at London, in folio, his 
famous work, intituled, The true intellectual Syſtem of 


„ the Univerſe : the firſt. Part, wherein all the Reaſon and 


« Philoſophy of Atheiſm is confuted, and its Impoſſibility 
“ demonſtrated.” The. writings of Hobbes were then uni- 
verfally read, and irreligion prevailed mightily; but the pro- 


I greis of it was oppoſed by no one witn greater force of ar- 


gument and learning, than by our author. The imprimatur 
by Dr. Samuel Parker, chaplain to Archbp. Sheldon, is 


dated May 29, 1671, ſeven years before the publication of 
this work; for it met with much oppoſition from ſome of 


Charles II'ds courtiers, before it was. publiſhed, who alſo 
uſed all their endeavours to deſtroy the reputation of it after. 
The bigots too, on account of ſome few ſingularities in it, 


Joined, as they generally do, with the freethinkers in decry- 


ing and abuſing it. Thus the Rev. Mr. John Turner, in 


his © Diſcourſe of the Meſfiah, tells us, that . we muſt 


& conclude Dr, Cudworth to be himſelf a tritheiſtic; a ſet 
„ for which, I believe, he may have a kindneſs, becauſe he 
loves hard words; or ſomething elſe, without either Stick 


hy 


* F 
4 * „ 


«< or Trick, which I will not name, becauſe his book pre- 
«tends to be written againſt it.“ And again; © the moſt, 
that charity itſelf can allow the doctor, if it were to ſtep 
<« forth, and ſpeak his moſt favourable character to the world, 
«js, that he is an Arian, a Socinian, or a Deiſt.“ 

Dr. Cudworth in his work was ſo extremely fair an an- 
tagoniſt, that he was ſuppoſed by ſome almoſt to betray the p. 16, 7, 
cauſe he meant to defend. Thus Dryden tells us, that © he“ 

& raiſed ſuch ſtrong objections againſt the being of a God 
„and providence, that many thought he had not anſwered- 

« them;“ and lord Shafteſbury has the following paſlage : 

_ « You know the common fate of thoſe who dare to appear Dedication 
fair authors. What was that pious learned man's caſe, of his 8715 
«who wrote the Intellectual Syſtem of the Univerſe ? Lyn, 

„ confeſs, it was pleaſant enough to conſider, that though Æneid. 
„ the whole world were no leſs ſatisfied with his capacity _ | 
„and learning, than with his ſincerity in the cauſe of the 

„ Deity; yet was he accuſed of giving the upper hand to 

„ the-Atheiſts, for having only ſtated their reaſons and thoſe 


of their adverſaries fairly together.” Bayle, in his“ Con- CharaQeriſ- 


' « tinuation des Penſees diverſes fur les Cometes,” obſerved, 15 7 
that Cudworth by his plaſtic nature gave great advantage to Tom. "Re 
the Atheiſts; and laid the foundation of a warm diſpute be- 21. 
tween himſelf and Le Clerc upon this fubject, of which we 

have taken more particular notice in our article of Le 
CLERC. This laſt- mentioned gentleman expreſſed his 

wiſhes, that ſome man of learning would tranſlate the In- 

« tellectual Syſtem” into Latin; but this deſign, though re- 

ſolved upon and attempted by ſeveral perſons in Germany, was Biblioth. 
never executed till 1733, when the learned Moſheim publiſhed 8 
his tranſlation. of it. A ſecond edition of the Engliſh was 63. 2 


_ publiſhed by Birch, 1743, in 2 vols. 4to. in which were firſt 


added, chiefly from Moſheim's Latin edition, references to 
the ſeveral quotations in the Intellectual Syſtem ;”. for it 
was a conſiderable defect, and frequent among even the belt 
writers of the laſt century, that the references of their quo- 
tations were very few, and thoſe obſcure and imperfect. 
This defect, in regard to Cudworth, was ſupplied by Mo- 
ſheim; who had been at the pains to ſearch them all out, 
and to note them very accurately In Birch's edition, there 
are, beſides the & Intellectual Syſtem,” the following pieces 
of our author, ,viz, A Diſcourſe concerning the true No- 
« tion. of the Lord's Supper, and © Two Sermons, on 
.-<x John ii. 3, 4. and 1 Cor. xv. 57.” to all which is pre- 
fixed « An Account of the Life and Writings of the Au- 


« thor by Dr. Birch,” 3 


ebnen, © - 40: 
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Cudworth died at Cambridge June 26, 1688, and was 


interred in the chapel of Chriſt's college. He was a man | 


of very extenſive learning, excellently ſkilled in the learned 
languages and antiquity, a, good mathematician, a ſubtle 
philoſopher, and a profound metaphyſician. He embraced 
the mechanical or corpuſcular philoſophy; but with regard 


to the Deity, intelligences, genii, ideas, and in ſhort, the 


principles of human knowledge, he followed Plato, and even 


the latter Platoniſts. A great number of writers commend 


his piety and modeſty; and Burnet having obſerved, that 
Dr. Henry More ſtudied to conſider religion as a ſeed of a 
deiform nature, and in order to this, ſet young ſtudents 
much on reading the ancient philoſophers, chiefly Plato, 


Tully, and Plotin, and on conſidering the Chriſtian reli- 


gion as a doctrine ſent from God, both to elevate and ſweeten 
Hit. of bis human nature, tells us, that“ Cudworth carried this on 


own Times, « 


with a great ſtrength of genius, and a vaſt compaſs of 


Vol. I. p. 
187. 


&« learning; and that he was a man of great conduct and 


„ prudence ; upon which his enemies did very falſely accuſe 


| CharaQeriſ-</ him of craft and diſſimulation.“ Lord Shateſbury ſtyles 


tics, Vol. 
III. Ch. lt, 


him “ an excellent and learned divine, of higheſt authority 
ee at home, and fame abroad.” He left ſeveral poſthumous 
works [A], which ſeem to be a continuation of his“ Intel- 
“ lectual Syſtem;“ of which he had given the world only 


the firſt part, One of theſe was publiſhed by Chandler, Bp. 
of Durham, 1731, in 8vo. under this title,“ A Treati 


ec concerning eternal and immutable morality,” This piece 


was levelled againſt the writings of Hobbes and others, who 
revived the exploded opinions of Protagoras ; i awa' 
the eſſential and eternal differences of moral good and evil, 


of juſt and unjuſt, and making them all arbitrary produc-. 


tions of divine or human will. He left alſo ſeveral other 


MESS. the titles and he > of which are as follows: 1. 


« A Diſcourſe of moral Good and Evil.“ 2. Another 
„ Book of Morality, wherein Hobbes's Philoſophy is ex- 
cc plained.” 3. A Diſcourſe of Liberty and Neceſſity, 


cc in which the Grounds of the atheiſtical Philoſophy WS 


c confuted, and Morality vindicated and explained. 4. 
Another book © de Libero Arbitrio.“ 5. 5 Upon Daniel's 


* Prophecy of the 70 Weeks, wherein all the Interpreta- 


L oe MISS: (part of which Oste, dite :prefent more eligible @+- 
have been handed to the public as Mr. tion, of ſuch of them as chance has 


Lockere) the progreſs. is accurately 8 in the Britiſh Muſeum.— 


traced in the 8 Review for Sre alſo Mr. Ayſcough's 5 Catalogue 
2. May 2783,” from the library at , of MSS. there,” Vol. I p. 28. 


— 
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1 cupwoRTH 8. 2349 
« tions of the Jews are conſidered and confuted, with ſe- 
s yeral of ſome learned Chriſtians,. 6. Of the Verity 
« of the Chriſtian Religion againſt the Jews.“ 7. A 
« Diſcourſe of the Creation of the World, and Immortality | 
„ of the Soul. 8. Hebrew Learning. „g. „ An R 
60 planation of Hobbes's Nenon of Gold, ard of the Er- 75 _ A 2 
„ tenſion of Spirits. 20, 
Our author = ſeveral 88. who 8 y died young; 5 ; 
but he left one. daughter, Damaris, who became ſecond 5 
wife to Sir Francis Maſham, of Oates in the county of Eſſex, 8 
bart. This lady had a great friendſhip with Locke, who | | 
died in her. 2 at Oates in 1704, where he had reſided 
for ſeveral years. She was diſtinguiſhed for her uncommon 
genius and learning; and in 1696, publiſhed in 12mo, with- 
out her name, * A Diſcourſe concerning the Love of God:“ >... 
containing 126 pages, beſides the preface. It was tranſlated - 1 
into French by Peter Coſte, and printed at Amſterdam in N * 
1705. About 1700, ſhe publiſhed another treatiſe under the 
bile of, * Occalional Thoughts in Reference to a Virtuous 
« and Chriſtian Life, 12mo, She lies buried in the abbey 
church of Bath, where a monument is erected to her me- 
mory, with this inſeription: 
« Nezr this place lies dame Damaris Mad daughter = 
of Ralph Cudworth, D. D. and ſecond wife of Sir Francis 
« Maſham, of Oates in the county of Eſſex, bart. who, 
« to the. ſoftneſs and elegancy of her own ſex, added ſeve- 
(+ Tal. of the nobleſt accompliſhments and: qualities of N 
* other 
« She: poſſeſſed theſs. advantages. in a agrees unuſual to 
9 N and tempered them with an. exadtneſs IR to 
« berſelf , 
5 Her learning, junge ment. Gti on penetration, to- 
* gether with her candour and love of truth, were very ob- 
« {ervable to all that converſed with her, or were acquainted 
« with thoſe ſmall treatiſes ſhe. publiſhed in her life-time, 
« though ſhe induſtriouſly concealed her nam. 
„Being mother of an only ſon, the applied all her na- 
* tural and acquired endowments to the care of his edu- 
cation. 
„ She was a ſtrict obſeryer of all the virtues belonging to 
© every. ſation of her life; and only wanted opportunities 
to make theſe talents ſhine i in che world, e eee, the 
6 . b N of her Wee 4 . 4 : " did 
She Was born the 18 anuary I = on 
* the a0 of Ts FROM teh oh 1 Ds . 
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CUFF (Hzwxr), a celebrated wit and excellent ſcholar, 
1 but memorable chiefly for the peculiariry of his fate, was 

. deſcended from a good family, though ſome have inſinuated 
1 tte contrary, and born at Hinton St. George in Somerſet- 
Wood's ſhire about 1 560. He gave early marks of genius and ap- 
Am 38 755 ication, and in 15 6 was admitted of Trinity college in 


puting. He became in due time fellow; but he had the 
misfortune to loſe his fellowſhip for a bon mot, or good 
thing, which, in the gaiety of bis heart, he happened to ſay 


Thomas, it ſeems, had a very extraordinary way with him, 
when he went a viſiting, of ſeizing whatever he could lay 

his hands on, and carrying it off under his gown or in his 

pocket; which however was not imputed to diſhoneſty, but 

3 to humour, Now Cuff, upon a time of merriment with 
his fellows, was led to ſay, A pox } this is a poor beg- 

e garly college indeed: the plate that our founder ſtole, 

ee would build ſuch another.“ The preſident, hearing of 

| this, ejected Cuff from his fellowſhip; not ſuffering. pro- 

| hane wit to be thus exercifed within his walls, for fear per- 

17 1 that it ſhould become contagious. Cuff's merit however 
was fo great, and his reputation for learning ſo extraordinary, 
that he was, in 1586, elected probationer of Merton col- 
lege by Sir Henry Savile, then warden of it; and two years 
after made fellow. He was looked upon as a man capable 
of making a ſhining figure in life; and how dear he was 


kindneſs juſt mentioned, but alſo from a letter of his to tic 
learned Camden, in which he gives him the higheſt charac- 

ter, and ſtyles: hum his own and Camden's intimate friend. 

He wrote a Greek epigram in commendation of Camden's 
Britannia, which is prefixed- to all the Latin editions, 

and to ſome of the Engliſh tranſlations of: it; and which 
has been much admired. He was aſterwards promoted to 
the Greek profeſſorſnip, and choſen proctor of the univer- 

Sf At what time he left Oxford, or upon what occaſion, 
| does not appear; but there is ſome reaſon to believe, it was 
for the fake of travelling in order to improve himſelf. For 

be was always inclined rather to a buſy, than to a' retired 
life; and held, that learning was of little ſervice to any 


: maman, if it did not render him fitter to be employed in mat- 
ters of importance, This diſpoſition of his ee 


"en Oberg where he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his know- 
ledge of the Greek tongue, and an admirable faculty in dil. 


upon Sir Thomas Pope, the founder of his college. Sir | 


to Sir Henry Savile, appears not only from the inſtance of 


„% 


— . — 


nim much to the favour of the celebrated Robert earl of 


Eſſex, who was himſelf. of much the ſame temper; egually 
fond of knowledge and buſineſs. Cuff became his ſecre- 


tary; but it had been happier for him, if he could have 
contented himſelf with an eaſy and honourable ſituation, 
which his own learning, and the aſſiſtance of his friends in 
the univerſjty, had procured him. For he was involved in 


all the, misfortunes of that unhappy earl, and did not- eſcape 


partaking of his fate.” Nay, upon the ſudden reverſe of that 


earl's fortunes, Cuff found himſelf in the moſt wretched 
condition poſſible : for he was not only, as we ſay, involved 
in all his misfortunes, but looked upon as the. chief-if not 
the ſole cauſe. and author of them. Thus, when the earl 
was tried and condemned, Feb. 19, 1601, and ſolicited by 
the divines who attended him while under ſentence, he not 
only confeſſed matters prejudicial to Cuff, but likewiſe charged 
him to his face with being the author of all his-misfortunes, 


and the perſon who 3 perſuaded him to purſue vio- 
eville alſo, being involved in state Trialy, 


lent meaſures. Sir Henry 


+ 


this unhappy buſineſs, mentioned Cuff as the perſon who in- Vol. VII. 
vited him to the meeting at Drury-houſe; where the plot! 33* 


* 


for forcin 

certed. Cuff was brought to his trial March 5th following, 
and defended himſelf with great ſteadineſs and ſpirit. He 
was however convicted, and with Sir Gelly Merrick exe- 
cuted at Tyburn, March 30, 1601; dying, it is faid, with 
great conſtaney and courage. He declared, at the place of 
execution, that © he was not in the leaſt concerned in that 


.« wild commotion, which was raiſed by a particular great 


« but unadviſed earl, but ſhut up. that whole day within 


the houſe, where he ſpent his time in very melancholy 


« reflections: that he never perſuaded any man to take up 


arms againſt the queen, but was moſt heartily concerned 


La 


man Sir Hen. Neville into danger, and did moſt earneſtly 
<« 1intreat his pardon, &c.” de Dn popes ooh 


the earl's way to the queen by violence was con- 


© for being an inſtrument of bringing that worthy gentle- 


His character has been harſhly treated by lord Bacon, Lie Works; | 


Henry Wotton, and other writers. Camden alſo, who Vol. IV. 


knew him intimately, and had lived many years in great 53955 


friendſhip with him, hath this ſhort but bitter reflection: 


vir exquiſitiſſima doctrina, ingenioque acerrimo, ſed tur- 
« bido & tortuoſo;*” that is, a man of moſt exquiſite 


learning and penetrating-wit, but of a ſeditious and crooked 


diſpoſition. Others are milder in their cenſures ; and all Ant 


allow him to have been a very able and learned man. He 


% 


* 
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| + wrote a book in Engliſd, very little before his death, which, 


Eun 


was printed about fix years after, under this title:“ The 
Differences of the Ages of Man's Life, together with 


the original Cauſes, Progreſs, and End thereof, 1607,” 
Jo. It has been printed more than once ſince, and com- 
mended as a curious and philoſophical piece, Wood ſays, 


that he left behind him other things ready for the preſs, 


| which were never publiſhed. Biſhop Tanner has given us 
the title of one; vis. De Rebus geſtis in Sancto Conci- 


„ lio Nieæno; or, The Tranſactions in the Holy Council 


of Nice, tranſlated out of Greek into Latin, and be- 


lieved to have been the work of Gelaſius Cyricenus, which 
was tranſcribed from the original in the Vatican library by 
Cuff. The manner of his death deprived him, as may 
eaſily de imagined, of a monument; an old friend however 
ventured to embalm his memory in the following epitaph: 


| Doctus eras Grect, llngue Sb fuit alpha, _ 
At fuit infelix omega, Cuffe, tuum. 
Which has been thus tranſlated; _ 
Thou waſt indeed well read in Greek 
Thy alpha too was crown'd with hope: 
gut, oh! though ſad the truth I ſpe 55 
Thy omega proved but a rope. 


5 


We conclude with the judicious and ſalutary reflection of 


a celebrated author, upon the uneaſy life and unfortunate 


death of this extraordinary perſon. © Mingle not,” ſays he, 
your intereſt with a great man's, made deſperate by debts 
< or court-injurics, whoſe breakings out prove fatal to their 


* wiſeſt friends and followers, averred in the laſt earl of 


« Eſſex but one; where Merrick his ſteward, and Cuff his 


< was by Cecil, whole creatures perſuaded Eſſex to this in- 


CUJACIUS (Jauzs), a celebrated lawyer, was born at 


ThoulJouſe about 1520. His parents. were mean: but na- 


ture made him more than amends for this misfortune, if it 
muſt be called ſo, by the great talents ſhe beſtowed upon him. 
He was one of thoſe geniuſes who did all without a maſter. 


thing 
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thing elſe which related to polite literatute: and he arrived 


to ſo prodigious a knowledge - a in ene, and:of ateld 


law in particular, that he is ſuppoſed of all the moderns to 


have penetrated the fartheſt into the origin and myſteries of 
jt. The means, by which he ſucceeded in theſe very deep 


reſearches, was that which the ancient lawyers purſued ; the 


_ etymology of words, and the lights of hiſtory, Indeed he 


was ſome: little time under Arnoldus : but it was ſo little, 


that it can be eſteemed of no account to him. He had then 
ſurely great reaſon to complain of his country, for refuſing 


him the profeſſor's chair when it was vacant, and preſent- 
ing one to it who was not capable of filling it with-half the 
honour, Foreigners however did juſtice to his merit, T 

came from all parts, and ſtudied under his direction and ma- 
nagement; and the ableſt magiſtrates, which France then 


had, were formed by the hand of this lawyer. From Thou- 


louſe he was invited to the univerſity of Cohors, and thence 


to Bourges. The king of France did him vaſt honour, and 


permitted him-to ſit amongſt his counſellors of parliament. 
Emanuel Philibert, duke of Savoy, invited him to Turin; 


and pope Gregory XIII. endeavoured to draw him to Bo. 


logne, his own native country. This was a very advan- 


tageous offer to Cujacius : but his age and infirmities did - 


not permit him to accept it. He continued to teach at 


Bourges, where he took the greateſt pleaſure in communi- 
cating familiarly to his friends and ſcholars whatever he had 


diſcovered in the law, and ſhewed them the ſhorteſt and ea- 
ſieſt way to come to a perfect knowledge of that ſcience. 
He was remarkable for his friendly manner of treating his 


ſcholars. He uſed to eat and drink with them; and, to en- 


courage them in their ſtudies, lent them money and books, 


which procured him the name of Father of his ſcholars.” _ 
8 died at Bourges 1590; and his works were collected by 
-, Hannibal Fabrot, and publiſhed at Paris in 10 vols. 4650 


There is an anecdote, which ſhews him to have been a very 
wiſe and prudent, as well as a very great and good man. 
When his opinion was aſked about ſome queſtions in divinity, 
which were then agitated, as they uſually are, with great 
warmth and tumult, he is reported to have anſwered, nil 


“ hoc ad edictum prætoris >” as much as to ſay, Gentie- Papir. Mat- 


men, theſe are matters which lawyers have nothing to do 3 


with ; pray ſettle them, if you Tan, among yourſelves. 


Engliſh 
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CUMBERLAND (Dr. Ricuand), 2 very learned Papen 
ivine, and biſhop of Peterborough, was the ſon of F=2= 2 
| SE * 8 i 2 Citizen un Pg | — 


* 


4  _ CUMBERLAND. 
©  pician hif- A citizen of London, and born there July x5, 1632. lle 
| tory, by was educated in claſſical learning at St. Paul's ſchool, and 
Ss hae removed thence to Magdalen cullons in Cambridge; where 
., he took the degree of B. A. in 1653, and that of M. A. in 
1656. He had then thoughts of applying himſelf to phyſic, 
| aa actually ſtudied it for ſome time; but changing his 
ſcheme, he went into holy orders, and being fellow of his 
_college, was remarkable not only for a diligent x e | 
to books, but for an unaffected piety and unblemiſhed pro- 
bity of manners. In 1658, he was preſented by Sir Jobs 
Norwich to the rectory of Brampton in Northamptonſhire, 
in which rural retirement he minded little elſe than the du- 
ties of his function and his ſtudies. His relaxations from 
theſe were very few, beſides his journies to Cambridge, 
which he made frequently, for the Lis of preſerving a cor- 
| _ hid. p. 7. reſpondence with the learned in that place. Here he thought 
cd have remained all his life, if his intimate friend and fel- 
low collegiate Sir Orlando Bridgman, upon his receiving 
tte ſeals in 1667, had not invited him up to town, and ſoon 
after beſtowed upon him the living of Allhallows Stamford. 
In 1672, he publiſhed a noble work in Latin, intituled, 
« De Legibus Naturæ Diſquiſitio Philoſophica, &c. or, A 
« Philoſophical Enquiry into the Laws of Nature, in which 
“their Form, principal Heads, Order, Promulgation, and 
„ Obligation, are inveſtigated from the Nature of Things; 
« and in which alſo the philoſophical Elements of Hobbes, 
Moral as well as Civil, are conſidered and refated,” 4to. 
This was written while he lived in London, and dedicated 
to Sir Orlando Bridgman, whoſe chaplain he was. Mr. 
Payne, his chaplain after he was made a biſhop, and the au- 
thor of his life, has obſerved, and very juſtly, that it was 
| one of the firſt pieces written on a B ſubject in the de- 
Tbid. p. 26. monſtrative way, and at the ſame time the perfecteſt: and 
it has been univerſally allowed, that the philoſopher of 
Malmeſbury was never fo cloſely handled, or his notions ſo 
thoroughly ſifted, as by Cumberland. It has twice been 
, tranſlated into Engliſh; firſt, by James Tyrrel, Eſq; grand- 
fon to Abp. Uſher, in 1692; and, next, in 1727, by Mr. 
Maxwell, who has prefixed . An Introduction concerning 
“the miſtaken Notions, which the Heathens had of the 
„ Deity, and the Defects in their Morality, .whence the 
_ « Uſefulneſs of Revelation may appear; and has ſubjoined - 
an “ Appendix of two Diſcourſes, one, concerning the Im- 
 < materiality of Thinking Subſtance, another, concerning 
„„ > Pn gn Boothe Wy? Jenbe Per N . che 
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Notwithſtanding the loud applauſe that was every where 


beſtowed on this performance, Cumberland ſeemed regard 
leſs of it all, and went on doing his duty with the ſame 
calmneſs and chearfulneſs as before. In this ſtation of a 


private clergyman he was importuned, ſuch was his repu- 
tation, by the ICY and his acquaintarice there, to take 


upon him the trouble of reſponding at the public commence- 
ment, He had diſtinguiſhed himſelf, while he was a fellow 
in the college, by the performance of academical exerciſes. 
He went out B. D. at a public commencement in 16633 
and afterwards kept an act at another public commence- 


ment for his doctor's: degree. This he did in 1680, in a 


very maſterly manner; and his queſtions, directed againſt 
the oppoſite enemies of the church of England, were theſe; 
viz. I. © Santo Petro nulla data eſt juriſdictio in cæteros 


« Apoſtolos, that is, St. Peter had eee, a, granted 
him over the reſt of the apoſtles, 2. Separatio ab eccleſia 


« Anglicana eſt ſchiſmatica, that is, A ſeparation from the 


F 


church of England is ſchiſmatical. 


In 1686, he publiſhed An Eſſay on Jewiſh Meaſures | 
« and Weights, in which he ſhewed great abilities and 


— 


learning. Le Clere has given a very large extract of this Bibl. Unie. 


1 


work; and it has always been eſteemed by the curious. Ber- . Ye 
nard nevertheleſs, in his book De Ponderibus & Menſuris _ . 


„ antiquis“ publiſhed in 1688, ventured to contradict ſome _ 


of his. afſertions without naming bim: upon which Cum- 


berland wrote ſome- ſheets to juſtify his calculations, but 


laid them aſide, and left his book to ſhift for itſelf. He had, 1vid. p. 27. 


as his chaplain tells us, too great a burden on bis mind at 
that time, to permit him to be ſolicitous about the credit of 
any literary performance. His ſtncere attachment to the 
Proteſtant religion made him very apprehenſive of its danger; 


and.the melancholy. proſpect of affairs then affected him ſo 
deeply, that it is ſuppoſed to have brought on him a moſt - 
dangerous fever, He was quite eaſy however after the Re- 
volution, and remained in the ſame ſituation as before; per- 


fectly contented, and without ſoliciting or even deſiring 


preferment. It was therefore no ſmall ſurprize, when walk- Ibid. p. 12. 


ing, as is ſaid, on a poſt-day to the coffee - houſe, he read 
there in a news- paper; that Dr. Cumberland of Stamford 


was nominated to the biſhopric of Peterborough : which 


indeed proved true. For it was looked upon at that time as 
a thing neceſſary to the eſtabliſhment of the new govern- 


ment, 
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of, ment, that the men, who were to be raiſed to high ſtations 
3 in the church, ſhould be only ſuch as had heen moſt emi. 
| | ment for their learning 8 in their lives, ane 
| = wol firm to the — Seve intereſt hile men with theſe 
fieations were mn the king was told, that Dr. 
Cumberland was the fitteſt man he could nominate to the 
| diſhopric of Peterborough; and accordingly he was elected 
"_ x5, 1601, in the rooẽ ol Dr. Thomas Wile who 
the new oa FF AER 
He now-upplied himſelf as attentively. and my writ to 
tht work of a biſhop, as he had hitherto diſchafged the du- - 
ties of a private 'clergyman: and he did not omit the moſt 
minute particular, which belonged to his office He is ſaid 
to have been in this reſpect very rigid to himſelf, and never 
to have ſpared himſelf, on any en whatever. To the 
| ſt month of his life it was impoſſible to diſſuade him from 
undertaking fatigues, though ſuperior to his ſtrength: bis 
answer and reſolution was, * will do my duty as + long as 
* Jean.“ He had ated by a maxim like this in his vigour: 
for when his friends repreſented to him, that by his ſludics 


and labours he would injure his health, his uſual reply was, 

' This. . * A man had better wear out than rult out.” In the mean 
time he did not neglect to cultivate the ſtudies he had all his 

| life purſued: and theſe included almoſt every bre ch of hu- 

man knowledge that is worthy of attention. He had ſtu- 

. tied —— in all its parts, and the eſptures in their 

He was why acquainted with 

all its nen, bad good judgement in phyſic, 

knew every thing that was curious in anatomy, and was 
1 acquainted with the claſſies. Inde he was a 
to no part of learnin „ but was as able, as he is 
aid to have been willing, to Ax in A wan manner upon 

Hee ect that could be ſtarted... wu : 

e ha 2 ee Hiſtory of his life in examining an- 


his motives to which are 

== — by Mr. ä who was firſt his chaplain and 

afterwards, by marrying his daughter, became his ſon-in- 
vances, ſays he, which Popery had made un- 

| der king James, occaſioned lim to turn his thoughts to en- 

| quitings by what ſteps and methods idolatry got ground in 
the world. Tbe oldeſt account of this he believed he found 


Ancho 1 Thc 2g 66 Fragment. 15 This he ſaw Was A pro- 


ſeſſed apology for idolatry, and he ſtudied it with no other 

- view, than as it led to the diſcovery of its original: for he 
| * 
extracting 


ark from. jt. ſeotieps of the hifory. of the: world dun: ** 1 
fore the flood, While other divines therefore of the church of 
of England were engaged in the controverſy with the Papiſts, of 
he was endeavouring to ſtrike at the root of their idolatrous 1 | 
religion. His firſt Yeſign he finiſhed about the tine of the _ 
Revolution, and would then have printed it; but his book- :M 

| ſeller, being a cautious man, did not care to undertake it: = 
Upon this diſcouragement, he laid aſide the thoughts of 5 
making it public; but, having entered on a ſubject in which > 
he thought he had made a great diſcovery, he went on with | 1 
it rather for his own entertainment, than with any deſign of _. 1 
acquainting the world with it. He made a progreſs on 4 75 
ſecond part, which he intituled, Origines Gentium Anti- * 


quiſſimæ; nor did he diſcontinue theſe reſearches into 
the oldeſt times, till 1702. It has ſeemed ſurprizing to | #1! 
| ſome, that ſo conſcientious a prelate, after having ſpent ſo Ibid. p. 33, 
much time and pains in an enquiry which he judged of great 34 'F 


: _ importance, and eſpecially aſter having, as he thought, ſuc- '® | 
5 ceeded in it, ſhould yet never reſolve to communicate it to 3 
the world: but this neglect, if it was one, has been im- hy 
7 ed N ; 
n puted to his averſion to a controverſy, which the novelty of | 

$ his ſyſtem might probably have drawn him into. Theſe 


works however have not been loſt, for they were publiſhed 


5 after bis ach by i e e Tow-lnr-lnm Ms Fiods 
I the firſt, in 1720, 8vo. under this title, « Sanchoniatho's 
th «Phoenician Hiſtory, tranſlated from the firſt Book of Eu- 
e, « ſebius de Præparatione Evangelica: with a Continuation of 
a8 „ Sanchoniatho's Hiſtory by Eratoſthenes Cyrenæus s canon, 
a « which Dicæarchus connects with the firſt Olympiad.” 
18 Theſe authors are illuſtrated with many hiſtorical and chro- | 
In. nological remarks, proving them to contain a ſeries of Phœ- 


nician and Egyptian chronology, from the firſt man to the 
firſt olympiad, agreeable-to the ſcripture accounts. The 
ſecond work was publiſhed in 1724, 8vo. under this title, 
« Origines Gentium Antiquiſſimæ; or, Attempts for dif- 
<« covering the Times of the firſt Planting of Nations, in 
ſeveral _ | . 33 
Biſhop Cumberland lived to a very great age, and appears 
to have retained great vigour of mind, as well as great vi- 
gour of body, to the laſt. When Dr. Wilkins had publiſhed 


his « Coptic Teſtament,” he made a preſent of one of them 
to the bi who fat down to ſtudy it when he was paſt 


83. Old as he was, he maſtered the language; and went 

through great part of this verſion, making remarks and ob- 

e = the way. At Enge in the autumn of — 
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"that he was extremely learned, but o 


bees weh in he afternoon wichen iduadiy:jalfy; from 


which he could not be recovered. He had no previous no- 


Ibid. p. 26. tice of this at all; for he roſe that morning rather better and 


more vigorous than uſual. He died Oct. , in his 84th 
year, and was buried in his own cathedral. It is doing him 
no more than juſtice to ſay, that he was a man of very un- 
common parts, very uncommon learning, and of virtue and 
true piety {till more uncomm oo. 

His book De Legibus Nature,” is his capital work, 
and will always be read, while ſound reaſoning ſhall continue 
to be thought the beſt ſupport of religion. His « Eſſay on 
& Jewiſh Weights and Meaſures” will alſo be valued by the 
religious antiquary. But his Explication of Sanchonia- 
% tho,“ and his Origines gentium Antiquiſſimæ, though 
they ſhew great parts and learning, will perhaps not retain 

that high eſteem, as they certainly reſt too much on unwar- | 
ranted hypotheſis and precarious conjectures. 

CDN EUS (PETER), a very learned lawyer, and profeſ- 
ſor in the univerſity of Leyden, was born at Fleſſingue, or 
Fluſhing, in Zealand,..x 586. He was ſent to . at 
14, where he made great progreſs in Greek, Latin, Hebrew, 


Chaldaic, and Syriac learning under John Pruſius; and 


with his aſſiſtance gained a deep knowledge into the Jewiſh 
antiquities.  'It appears that he was at firſt deſigned for di- 
vinity, by his maintaining theological theſes under Arminius 
in 1605; but religious diſputes running high at that time, 
he conceived a diſguſt to it, and applied himſelf to the belles 
lettres and the law. He was created LL. D. at Leyden in 
1611, at which time he was choſen profeſſor in the Latin 
tongue, or of eloquence. He was afterwards made profeſſor 
of politics ; and in 1615 of civil law, which employment he 
held to his death, which happened in 1638. He was the 
author of feveral ingenious and learned works; and his little 
book De Republica Hebræorum'' is {.ill held in high eſteem. 
His *Satyra Menippæa in ſui ſæculi homines inepte erudi- 
tos,“ was printed at Leyden in 1632, and as much ad- 
mired for its wit as learning. He likewiſe-publiſhed remarks 
upon Nonius's Dionyſiaca, and ſome inauguration and 
other ſpeeches; not to omit a tranflation which he wade 
of. Julian's Cæſars. He was a man of great parts and learn- 
ing; and we find Voſhus, Caſaubon, and other great mien, 
ſpeaking of him in the higheſt terms of applauſe, and paying 
the profoundeſt deference. to his judgement. Scaliger fays, 
b a melancholy humour; 
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nd wonder, for it is a humour which ariſes uſually from a . 


_ ſedentary way of life, and which therefore men of 


| hard ap- 
plication and ſtudy are very apt to fall into. FAIT 


-- -CUPERUS (GIiösSEAT), one of the moſt learned mem- 


bers of the academy of belles lettres at Paris, was born at 
Hemmen in the duchy of Gueldres, [1644 ; became profeſſor 
of hiſtory, and alſo burgomaſter at Deventer; and died there 
in 1716. His works are, 1. Obſervationes Critice. & 
& Chronologicæ, 3 vols. 4to. 2. Apotheoſis Homeri, 
«© 1683,” 4to. 3. A Hiſtory: of the three Gordians,” 
+ A Collection of Letters, ſome of which are ſmall 
diſſertations upon obſcure; points of antiquity. x. 


CURCELLAUS (STzpntn),. an eminent and learned 
divine, was born at Geneva in 1586, and died at Amſter- 
dam in 1658. He was a miniſter in France for many years, 
and afterwards retired to Amſterdam, where he acquired a 
great reputation among the followers. of Arminius. He 
read lectures in divinity to thoſe of his own party, and ſuc- 
ceeded Epiſcopius in he profeſiorſhip. He wrote a great 


many pieces in the theological way, where he always follows 
the ſentiments of Epiſcopius, and very often does little more 


than e him: however, he explains his notions in a 
clear and elegant manner. 


« Janua linguarum, into that language. He applied him- 
ſelf particularly to a critical examination of the Greek copies 
of the New Teſtament; of which he gave a new edition 
with many various readings drawn from different MSS. He 


prefixed a large diſſertation to this edition, in which he treats 


of various readings in general; and remarks among other 
things, that it would be extremely well, if there were no 
various readings in the books of the New Teſtament, but 
that it is undeniable there are numbers, ànd very ancient 
ones too; yet none, as he confeſſes, which affect in the leaſt 
a ſingle article of faith. Sandius has placed Curcellæus in 


his « Bibliotheque of Antitrinitarians, as if he had been a 


follower of Socinus: but this all agree to have been done 


very injuriouſly. Le Clerc has defended him two or three Bibl. Choi. 


e had great ſkill in the Greek, 
- as appears by his tranſlation of Comenius's book, intituled, 


— 


— 


times againſt ſome little exceptions and cavils, particularly Tom. VL 


againſt Our Stillingfleet; and the reaſon he gives for doing ** 
it is, not only becauſe Curcellæus had truth and equity on 


his ſide, but becaùſe he was his great uncle, which made 
him look upon himſelf as in duty bound; The life of Cur- 
ENTS b- 1 Sa cellzus, 
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5 cellæus, as it was ſet forth in an oration by Palatbacg his 
RO. in the chair, is prefixed to the folio edition of his 


-” 


- CURTIUS (Qvinrvus), a Latin hiſtorian, who has 
written the actions of Alexander the Great in ten books: the 
two firſt of which are indeed not extant, but yet are ſo ex- 
cellently ſupplied by Freinſhemius, that we hardly know 
bow to deplore the loſs of them. Where this author was 
dorn, nobody pretends to know; and even when he lived, 
Is ſtil} a diſpute among the learned, and never likely to be 
ſettled. Some have fancied from the ſtyle of his hiſtory, for 
it is finely and elegantly written, that he muſt have lived in 
or near the Au 1 54 age; but there are no explicit teſti- 
monies to confirm this opinion; and a judgement formed 
upon the ſingle circumſtance of ſtyle will always be found 
precarious. Others place him in the reign of Veſpaſian, and 
. others have brought him down ſo low as to Trajan's: but 
this is all conjecture, and muſt needs be ſo, nobody having 
mentioned his hiſtory, as far as is yet known, before the 
'I5th century. This extraordinary circumſtance has made 
ſome imagine, that the name of Quintus Curtius was forged 
by an Italian wit, who compoſed that hiſtory, or romance 
as it has been called, about 300 years ago; but it is hard 
to conceive, that a man who was ſo good a Latin writer, 
and who had written a book, that was able to immortalize 
his name, if he had made himſelf known, ſhould have been 
willing to ſacrifice his glory to that of an imaginary Quintus 
Curtius, who could not enjoy itt. 
Cardinal du Perron was ſo great an admirer of this hiſto- 
Perrenianzs Tian, that he declared one page of him to be worth 30 of 
Tacitus. This extravagant admiration however, for. ſuch 
we may juſtly call it, may be ſomewhat abated by reviſing 
what Le Clerc has written about this author, at the end of 
his book upon the art of criticiſm; im which are manifeſtly 
ſhewn ſeveral great faults in him, ignorance of aſtronomy 
and geography, contradictions, wrong defcriptions, ill taſte 
in the choice of matter, careleſſneſs in dating the events, 
&c. though, perhaps, as Bayle rightly obſerves, the greateſt 
part of thoſe faults might be found 'in_meſt antient hiſto- 
rians, if one would wh the pains, or had the opportu- 
Piet. Quin- nity, to criticiſe them ſeverely. He has nevertheleſs many 
tus Curtius. qualities as 2 writer, which will always make him admited 
and applauded ; and a 155 account of him cannot be given, 
than in the words of Rapin. Quintus, Curtius, fays that 
| | . | SLE CI dic, 
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 eritic, . is florid-and ſhining ; nothing can be more polite 3 
<« he affects a gaiety in his expreſſions, which extremely 
4 pleaſes the men of wit. Every thing ought to be grounded 


„% upon reaſon and probability; therefore this hiſtorian is 
« not always in the right. "When he endeavours to make 
« his hero admirable, he does not make him take the wiſeſt 
6 reſolutions, but only the moſt heroic and perilous. He 


„ always finds a charm in danger, and cares not ſo much 


for conqueſts, as the honour of conquering. He has 


© handled a noble theme with too florid and gay an air; in 


« terms too exquiſite and far-fetched, and figures too ſtu- 
« died. In ſome places he ſports a little with his ſubje&z 
« forgetting, that the importance of it required more gra- 


(ce __ is hero has it in his power to ſurprize Darius in 
' «6 2 


and by that / means to conceal his weakneſs from 


« him; which would certainly have been politic and wiſe, 
c fince Darius had double the number of men, But this 
great man, leſs ſolicitous for getting a victory than ex- 
4 citing an admiration of his valour, muſt needs attack the 


“ king of Perſia in the broad day; chuſing rather to die 


« with honour, than to conquer by ſurprize. His hiſtorian 
C in theſe caſes does him great honour, no doubt; but does 


&< not all this honour want a little probability? does he not 
“ make his hero more raſh than wiſe ? and more adventurous 
than ambitious? to be ſure, he thought thoſe ſentiments 
< more noble; but then he has ſtrained them too far, and 


© mance or an hiſtory.” This hiſtorian however deſerves Rapin fur 
to be commended for his ſincerity ; for he ſpeaks the good Thiftoire, 


and the bad of his hero, without the leaſt prepoſſefion of his 


merit. If any fault is to be found with his hiſtory, it is for 


ban Own pore ; nevertheleſs, he has excelled in a pleafant 


and natural way of deſcribing the manners of men. x 


There is' a' ſingular anec relating to this hiſtorian, 


mention. This prince labouring under an indiſpoſition at 
Capua, from which none of r — could relie ve him, 
every one ſtrove to bring him ſuch things as they thought 
would divert him beſt. Antonius Panormita made choice of 
books, and among the reſt of the . Hiſtory of Alexander 
by Quintus Curtius. To this the prince liſtened very at- 


tentively, and was ſo extremely pleaſed with it, that he al- 


moſt entirely recovered the very firſt day it was read to him. 
Upon which occaſion he could not help raillying his phyſi- 
ova 1 . 3 . ; 


CUR T RUS. 


their Hippocrates and their Avicenna, Quintus Curtius was 
worth u thouſand of then. . | 
USA (Nicol As Ds), a cardinal, ſo called from Cu- 
ſa, the place of his birth. His parents were mean and poor; 
and it was his own perſonal merit, which raiſed him to the 
height. of dignity he afterwards attained. He was a man of 
extraordinary parts and learning, particularly famous for his 
vaſt knowledge in law and divinity, and withal a great na- 
tural philoſophet and geometrician. Nicolas V. made him 
a cardinal by he title of St. Peter ad vincula in 1448, and 
td years after biſhop of Brixia. In 1451; he was ſent le- 
gate into Germany to preach the croifade, that is, to ſound 
the trumpet to an holy war; but not ſucceeding in this at- 
tempt, he took the opportunity of reforming ſome monaſteries 
which he viſited, and of eſtabliſhing ſome new orders relatin; 
to eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. He returned to Rome unde: 
Calixtus III. and aſterwards was made governor: of it by 
Pius II. during his abſence at Mantua; where he was chief 
concerter and manager of the war againſt the Turks. He 
died at Todi, a city of Umbria, in 1464, aged 63 years. 
His body was interred at Rome; but his heart, it is faid, 
was carried to a church belonging to the hoſpital of St. Ni- 
colas, which he had founded near Ouſa, and where he erect - 
ed à moſt: noble and ample library of Greek and Latin au- 
thors, - He left many excellent works behind him, which 
were collected and printed in three volumes at Buſil in 1565. 
The firſt volume contains all his metaphyſical tracts, in 
ich he is very abſtruſe and profound: the ſecond, his con- 
troverſial pieces, and others which relate to the diſcipline of 
the church: the third, his mathematical, geographical, and 
aſtronomical works. It is ſaid of Cuſa, that before he was 
made a cardinal, he had taken the freedom to reprehend ſome 
errors and miſdemeanors in the Pope; and there are ſome 
inſtances in his works, where he has made no ſcruple to de- 
tect and expoſe the lying ſophiſtries and falſe traditions of his 
church. For inſtance, in his piece intituled'**:Ghtholic 
& Concord,” he has acknowledged the vanity and ground- 
leſſneſs of that famous donation af Conſtantine the it to 
Sylveſter biſhop of Rome; which only ſhe ws, however, how 
careleſs men naturally grow of ſupporting” their pretenſions 
by reaſon, when they find themſelves able to carry them by 
power. We muſt not forget ta take notice of one perſorm- 
ance * ee and that is, his . Cribratio Alcorani.“ The- 


£ 8 


ts 


Turks had tafen Conſtantinople' in 1453; which ſeems to 
e . Cd e have 


have given pccaſion to his writing this book; by way of an-  _ | 
te as he propoſed it, to TY Nie CS which was 
now in ſo fair a way of ſpreading} itſelf through th weſtern . 

parts of the world. For it appears by the dedication, that 

it was not written till after the loſs of that city: being in- 
ſcribed to Pius II. who did not enter on the Papacy till the 

Turks had been about three years in poſſeſſion of it. It is 

a very learned and excellent performance. r 


CUSPINIAN (Joux), a German, was born at Swein-. 

furt in 1473; and died at Vienna in 1529. He was firſt;Pop-Blount, 1 
phyſician to the emperor Maximilian I. and employed b n 1 

ince in ſeveral delicate negotiations. We have of is in 1 
ee 1. A Hiſtory of the Roman Emperors from Julius, {| 
“ Ceſar to the Death of Maximilian 1,” Degory Wheare, ; . 
in his Methodus Legendæ Hiſtoriæ, calls this © luculen- 115 
tum ſane opus, & omnium lectione digniſſimum. 2. | 9 
An Hiſtory of Auſtria ;”” being a kind of continuation of | 4: | 
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the preceding. 3. An Hiſtory of the Origin of the : 
„Turks, and of their Cruelties towards Chriſtians.” Ge- De Hit. 
rard Voſſius calls, Cuſpinian magnum ſuo ævo hiſtoriæ Lat. p. 428. 


CUT Ts (Jou lord), a ſoldier of moſt hardy bravery in 
king William's wars, was ſon of Richard Cutts, Eſq; of 
Matching in Eſſex; where the family were ſettled about the 
time of Henry VI. and had a great eſtate. He entered early 
into the ſervice of the duke of Monmouth, was aid-de-c: 
to the duke of Lorrain in Hungary, and ſignalized himſelf 
in a very extraordinary manner at the taking of Buda by the 
Imperialiſts in 1686; which important place had been for 
near a century and a half in the hands of the Turks. Mr. 
Addiſon, in a Latin poem worthy of the Auguſtan age, Muſæ An- 
plainly hints at Mr. Cutts's diſtinguiſhed bravery at that Out fi. 
ſiege. Returning to England at the Revolution, he had a e 7 
regiment of foot; was created baron of Gowran in Ireland, 
Dec. 6, 1690; appointed governor of the Ifle of Wight, 

April 14, 1693; was made a major-general; and, when 
the aſſaſſination project was diſcovered, 1695-6, was captain 
of the King's guard. In 1698 he was complimented by Mr. Nichols's 
John Hopkins, as one: to whom (i a double crown was due, Colleckion, 
as a hero and a poet. And in 1699, his lordſhip is thus Vol. II. 
introduced in a compliment to king William on his con- P- 327. 
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mi. p. 193. © The warlike Cutts the welcome tidings brings, 


55 The true beſt ſervant of the beſt of Kings; 


Cutts, whoſe known worth no herald needs proclaim, TE 
His wounds and his own worth can ſpeak his fame,” 


| He was colonel of the Coldſtream, or ſecond regiment of 

guards, in 1701; when Mr. Steele, who was indebted to his 
Intereſt for a military commiſſion, inſcribed to him his firſt 
work, „The Chriſtian Hero.” On the acceſſion of queen 
Anne, he was made a lieutenant-general of the forces in 
Holland; commander in chief of the forces in Ireland, un- 
der the duke of Ormond, March 23, 1704-5; and after- 
wards ane of the lords juſtices of that lid . to keep him 
out of the way of action, a circumſtance which bry.e his 
heart, He died at Dublin, Jan, 26, 1706-7, and is buried 
chere in the cathedral of Chriſt church. He wrote a poem 
Printed on the death of Queen Mary; and publiſhed, in 1687, 
among the ( Poetical Exerciſes, written uporFſeveral Occaſions, and 
SLY þ + $ dedicated to her Royal Highneſs Mary princeſs of Orange; 
„ licenſed March 23, 1686-7, Roger L'Eſtrange,” It 
contains, beſides the dedication ſigned J. Cutts, verſes tq 
that princeſs; a poem on Wiſdom, another to Mr. Waller 
on his commending it; ſeven more copies of yerſes (one of 
them called «© La Muſe Cavalier,” which had been aſcribed 
Select Cal- to lord Peterborough, and ag ſuch mentioned by Mr. Wal- 
. pole in the liſt of that nobleman's writings) and 11 ſongs; 
*: 3-" the whole compoſing but a very thin volume; which is by 
no means ſo ſcarce as Mr. Walpole e it to be. The 
author ſpeaks of having more pieces by him. A ſpecimen 
of his poetry (of which the five firſt lines are quoted by 


Steele in his fifth Tatler) is added below [Aa]. 
Le Only tell her that I love, Why, oh, why ſhould I deſpair? 


Leave the reſt to Her and Fate; Mercy's pictur d in her eye: 
Some kind planet from above lf the once youchſafe to hear, 
May perhaps her pity move; Welcome Hope, and welcome Fear, 


Lovers on their ftars muſt wait; Sbe's too good to let me die 
: Why, oh, why ſhould I deſpair ?” 


cave, DBy- QCYPRIANUS (Trascivs Caxcirtivs), a principal fa- 

pin, Pear- ther of the Chriſtian church, was born at Carthage in Africa, 
ſon's 3%- . about the beginning of the third century. We know no- 

es Typri +3 4 | 

agiaci, pre- thing more of his parents, than that they were heathens; and 
fred to he Himſelf continued ſuch till the laſt 12 years of his lite. 
T0 2 855 He applied himſelf early to the ſtudy of oratory; and ſome 
prians of the ancients, Lactantius in particular, inform us, that he 
Works. taught rhetoric at Carthage with the higheſt applauſe, Ter- 
6 VVV r nan 


Pnly tell her that I love, 


OT EMIENUS 263 
tullian was his maſter; and Cyprian was ſo fond of reading 5 
him, that, as St. Jerome tells us, there never went a day, In cataleg. 
but he uſed to ſay to his amanuenſis, Da magiſtrum, Give Tx 928 

me my maſter. However, Cyprian far excelled Tertul- 

lian as a writer. Tertullian's ſtyle was exceedingly harſn 

and crabbed, Cyprian's, on the contrary, clear and intelli- 

gible. Lactantius, in the place above referred to, has given 

him the following character; and to ſay the truth, we think 

he deſerves it. He was,” ſays he, © eaſy, copious, ſweet, 

« and, which is the greateſt quality in a writer, perſpicuous; 

« fo that one cannot well diſcern whether he was more hap- 

« py in explaining, more ſkilful in adorning, or more pow- 

« erful in perſuading.” It is certain in the mean time, that 

the eloquence of both Tertullian and Cyprian was figurative, 

high-flown, and declamatory ; which makes very trite and 

common things paſs upon us at firſt for things of unuſual 

importance; But it was the eloquence of the times, and 

perhaps of the climate; for, the Africans ſeem to have 2 | 

ſeſſed more of this warmth of imagination, and to have dealt 

more in this falſe fort of oratory, which is the reſult of it, 

than any nation whatſover. VVV 

Cyprian's converſion to the religion of Chriſt is fixed by 

Pearſon to the year 246; and was at Carthage, where, as 

St. Jerome obſerves, he had often employed his rhetoric in 

the defence of Paganiſm, It was brought about by one 

Cæcilius, a prieſt of the church of Carthage, whoſe name 

Cyprian afterwards took; and between whom there ever af- 

ter ſubſiſted ſo cloſe a friendſhip, that Cæcilius at his death 
committed to Cyprian the care of his family. Cyprian was 

alſo a married man himſelf; but as ſoon as he was converted 
to the faith, he reſolved upon a ſtate of continence, which 
was thought a high degree of piety, as being yet not become 
general. This we learn, as we do many other particulars, 
from his deacon Pontius, who has left us memoirs of his 
life, which are prefixed to his works. Being now a Chriſ- 
tian, he was to give the uſual proof of the fincerity of his 
converſion; and that was, by writing againſt Paganiſm, and 
jn defence of Chriſtianity. With this view he compoſed his 
piece De Gratia Dei, or Concerning the Grace of 
„God,“ which he addreſſed to Donatus. It is a work of 
the ſame nature with the Apologetic“ of Tertullian, and 
the (C Octavius of Minutius Felix; and it is remarkable, 
that Cyprian has not only inſiſted upon the ſame arguments 
with thoſe writers, but frequently tranſcribed their words, 

mole of Minytius Felix eſpecially. In 247, the year 2 
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1 piece, De Habitu Virginum,” or, „Concerning the Dreſs 
e ofyoung Women;“ in which, beſides what he ſays on 


his converſion, he compoſed another piece upon the ſubject, 
intituled, De Idolorum Vanitate, or, Upon the Vanity 
of Idols; in which he has taken the ſame liberties with 
Tertullian and Minutius Felix. His Oxford editor, biſhop 


points to treat as all the apologiſts had before, namely the 


of the ſame topics. 
was ſo highly pleaſing to the biſhop of Carthage, that he 
5 e 
_ gular ta ordain a man thus in his very noviciate; but Cy- 


_ doing ſuch ſingular fervice to the church, that it might ſeem 
allowable in his caſe to diſpenſe a little with the form and 
man, he had acquired a high reputation of ſanctity ſince his 

converſion; having not only ſeparated himſelf from his wife, 
as we have obſerved before, which in thofe days was thought 

an extraordinary act of piety, but alſo conſigned over all 2 


the laſt 40 years had, it ſeems, money corrupted their man- 
brit ca 


edits againſt the Chriſtians, which particularly affected thoſe 


CYPRIANUS | 


Fell, endeavours to excuſe him from the charge of plagi- 
ariſni upon this occaſion; becauſe, ſays he, having the ſame 


truth and excellency of Chriſtianity, and the falſhood and 
V 


Cy prian's behaviour, both before and after his baptiſm, 


ordained him prieſt a few months after. It was rather irre- 


prian was ſo extraordinary a perſon, and thought capable of 


6ifcipline of it. For beſides his known talents as a ſecular 


goods to the poor, and given himſelf up intirely to the things 
of God. It 2 on — account, no doubt, 1 5 that "x43 
the' biſhop of Carthage died the year after, that is, in 248, 
none was judged ſo proper to ſucceed him as Cyprian. Cy- 
prian himſelf, as Pontius tells us, was extremely againſt it, 
and kept out of the way on purpoſe to avoid being choſen ; 
but the people inſiſted upon it, and he was forced to comply. 
The quiet and repoſe which the Chriſtians had enjoyed for 


ners; and therefore Cyprian's re, after his advance- 
ment to the biſhopric, was to correct diforders and reform 
abuſes. Luxury was prevalent among them; and many of 
their women were not ſo ſtrict as they ſhould be, eſpecially 
in the article of dreſs. This occaſioned him to draw up bis 


that particular head, he inculcates many leſſons of modeſty 
In 249, the emperor Decius began to iſſue out very fevere 


upon the coaſts of Africa; and in the beginning of 250, the 
heathens, in the circus and amphitheatre at Carthage, loud) 
inſiſted upon Cyprian's being thrown to the lions: a com- 

5 . | 8 , e 


mon method, as is well known, of deſtroying the primitiv 
Chriſtians, Cyprian upon this withdrew from his church a 
Carthage, and fled into retirement, to avoid the fury of tb 
perſecution ; which ſtep, how juſtifiable ſoever in itſelf, gave - 
great ſcandal, and, ſeems to have been - conſidered. by the 
clergy of Rome, in a public letter written upon the ſubject 

of it to the clergy of Carthage, as a deſertion of his poſt and £ 


paſtoral duty. It is no wonder therefore to find Cyprian 8 


himſelf, as well as his apologiſt Pontius, the writer. of his Fpiſt. ii. 
life, ſo ſolicitous to excuſe it; which they both endeavour to 

do by affirming, that “ he was commanded to retire. by a 

« ſpecial: revelation from heaven; and that his flight was 

not the effect of any other fear but that of offending God.“ 

It is remarkable, chat this father was a great pretender to Epiſt. ix. 


viſions, For inſtance, in a letter to Cæcilius, he declares, TI = 


„that he had received a divine admonition, to mix water 
«* with wine in the ſacrament of the euchariſt, in order to 


« render it effectual. In another to the clergy, concern- Epilt. tin. 


ing certain prieſts, who had reſtored ſome lapſed Chriſtians 
too haſtily to the communion of the church, he threatens 
them to execute what he was ordered to do agaiuſt them, | 
in a viſion, if they did not deſiſt.“ He makes the ſame Epiſt. ix. 
threat to one Pupianus, who had ſpoken ill of him, and with- - 
drawn himſelf from his communion. In a letter likewiſe to Epitt. lxix; 
the clergy and the people, he tells them, how he had been | 
admoniſhed and directed by God to ordain one Numidicus Epiſt. xxxv. 
« a prieſt,” The learned Dodwell, in his 4 Difſertationes Di. iv. 
« Cyprianice,”” has made a large collection of theſe viſions 
of Cyprian, which he treats with great reverence; nay, he 
goes ſo far as to pronounce all thoſe to be Atheiſts, who 
ſhall preſume to queſtion the truth of them. Dodwell was 
certainly a very learned, but he was too a very credulous 
man. Many believe the exiſtence of a God, and the 
truth of the Chriſtian religion too, who have no great faith 
n the viſions of Cyprian; who have, we may ſay, no faith 
t all in them, but take them to have been, what they cer- 
ainly were, either the deluſions of a diſtempered imagination, 
Ir, as is more probable, fictions of his own, contrived for 
uch purpoſes as he thought ſufficient to juſtify the fraud. 
As ſoon as Cyp' ian had withdrawn himſelf, he was pro- 
rided by name, and his goods confiſcated. |. He lay con- 
aed, but not inactive; for he continued to write from 
me to time to the clergy and to the laity ſuch letters, as 
jeir unhappy ſituation and occaſions required. He exhort- 
the clergy to take care of the diſcipline of the church, 1 
5 | | the 
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the poor, and eſpecially of thoſe who ſuffered for the goſpel ; 
and he gave them particular directions upon each of theſe 


- heads, He exhorted the people to be of good courage, to 


ſtand faſt in the faith, and to perſevere againſt all the terrors 
of perſecution even unto death; aſſuring them, that the pre- 


2 Cor. iv. ſent ©* afflictions, which were but for a moment, would 


17. 
„ glory.“ When the perſecution was over, as it was in 


* 


« work for them a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 


251 or 252, Cyprian returned to Carthage, and appeared 
again at the head of his clergy. He had now much buſineſs 
upon his hands, which was occaſioned in his abſence, partly 
by the perſecution, and the diſorders attending it, and partly 
by diviſions which had ariſen among the Chriſtians. The 
firſt thing that preſented itſelf was the caſe of the lapſed, or 
_ - thoſe unhappy members of the church who had not been able 
to ſtand the hery trial of perſecution, but had been drawn by 
the terrors of it to renounce Chriſt, and ſacrifice to idols; 
and for the ſettling of this, he immediately called a council 
at Carthage. The year after, he called another council, to 
ſit upon the baptiſm of infants; and, in 255, a third, to de. 
bate concerning baptiſm received from heretics, which was 
there determined to be void and of no effect. All theſe 
points had produced great diſputes and diſturbances; and as 
do the laſt, namely, heretical baptiſm, it was ſo far from be- 
ing fixed at Carthage to the ſatisfaction of the church, that 
Stephen the biſhop of Rome, and a great part of the Chrif- ' 
tian world, afterwards oppoſed it with the utmoſt violence. 
Theſe diviſions and tumults among the Chriſtians raiſed 
a ſecond perſecution againſt them, in 257, under the empe- 
ror Valerian, Stephen, biſhop of Rome, was put to death, 
and Cyprian ſummoned to appear before Aſpaſius, the pro- 
conſul of Africa; by whom, after he had confeſſed himſelf a 
Chriſtian, and refuſed to facxifice to idols, he was condemn- 
ed to be baniſhed, He was ſent to Curebes, a maritime 
town of Zeugitania; and here, if you will believe Pontius, 
he had a viſion, admoniſhing him of his death, which was 
to happen the year after, When he had continued in this 
deſert, for ſuch it was, 11 months, and without having ſuf- 
fered a forfeiture of his goods, Galerus Maximus, a new 
proconſul, who had ſucceeded Aſpaſius, recalled him from 
his exile, and ordered him to be public at Carthage; neverthe- 
leſs, Galerius being retired to Utica, and Cyprian having 
intimations that he was to be carried thither, the latter ab- 
ſconded, and, when ſoldiers were ſent to apprehend bim 
was not to be found, Cyprian excuſes this _ . 
— 5 4 | 1 jette 


CYPRIANUS 26g 
letter, by ſaying, that © it was not the fear of death, which 

&« made him conceal himſelf, but that he thought it became 

& a biſhop to die upon the ſpot, and in ſight of that flock. 

« over which he preſided.” Accordingly, when the pro- Epiſt. Ixxx. 
conſul] returned to Carthage, Cyprian came forth, and pre- 
ſented himſelf to the guards, who were commiſſioned and 
ready to ſeize him. He was carried to the proconſul, who 
ordered himi to be brought again on the morrow. Cyprian 
being introduced, the proconſul aſked him, whether he 
« was Thaſcius Cyprian?” To which Cyprian anſwered, 
« I am,” P. Have you preſided over theſe ſacrilegious per- 
« ſons??? C. “ Yes,” 2 & The moſt holy emperors have 
« commanded you to ſacrifice.” C. I will not do it.” P. 
« Confider upon it.” C. Execute your orders; for I need 


“not conſider upon a thing ſo juſt.” Then the proconſul, 
after conferring a little with his counſellors, delivered himſelf _ 
z in the following terms: © You have lived long in this ſacri- 
| 5 legious way; you have engaged many perſons in a deteſt- 
0 


able conſpiracy ; you have declared war with the Gods of 
« the Romans, and with their moſt ſacred laws; nor have 
« the moſt holy and pious emperors, Gallienus and Vale- 


“ rian, been able to recall you to the religion of their an- 

as « ceſtors. Wherefore, being convicted of being the grand 

be « promoter and leader of the greateſt crimes, you ſhall be 

ay “ made an example to thoſe whom you have ſeduced into a 

i “ confederacy with you, and ſhall ſatisfy the law by your 

4 ee death.” When he had ſaid this, he pronounced upon 

ed him a ſentence, conceived in theſe terms: We will, and 

_ « it is our pleaſure, that Thaſcius Cyprianus be beheaded ;” 

th, to which the martyr anſwered, Gol be praiſed !” He was See S. Cy- 
Foe then led away to the place of execution, where he ſuffered fade 
If with great firmneſs and conſtancy ; after he had been biſhop 318. at ch. 
ans of Carthage 10 years, and a Chriſtian not more than 12. end of Pon- 
1me He died Sept. 14, 2 58. _ . tius's life of 


nus; The works of this father and confeſſor have been often ain e 
printed. The firſt edition of any note was that of Rigaltius, his works. 
this printed at Paris in 1648; afterwards in 1666, with very 

ſuf great additions. This edition of Rigaltius was conſiderably 

Improved by Fell, biſhop of Oxford ; at which place it was 
handſomely printed in 1682, with the © Annales Cyprianici” | 

of Bp. Peaxſon prefixed. Fell's edition was reprinted at 
Amſterdam in 1700; after which a Benedictine monk pub- 

liſhed another edition of this father at Paris in 1727. The 

works of Cyprian have been tranſlated into Engliſh by Dr. 

Marſhal ;, for this reaſon chiefly, that of all the fathers none 
os 9 | V 
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CYPRIANUS 


are capable of being made ſuch good uſe of, in ſuppoiting 


8 


doctrines and diſcipline of our church, as hne. ; 1 

' CYRANO (BZN Ac), a French author of a fingular 
character, was born in Gaſcony about 1620. His father, 5 
who was a gentleman, placed him at firſt under a prieſt in 2 
the neighbourhood 3 but making little progrebs under ſuch a | 


maſter, he was ſent to Paris, and there became a cadet in : 
the regiment of guards, where all the young French gen- 
tlemen ſerve their apprenticeſhip in the art military. He : 
was but 19 years of age when he entered „ and . 
here his natural courage, and readineſs to ſerve his friends, 7 
ſoon made him known by the frequent duels he was engaged 2 
in, in the quality of a ſecond. The courage he ſhewed upon ” 
| theſe occaſions, and ſome other deſperate actions in which Z 
| he diſtinguiſhed himſelf, got him the name of the Intrepid, 1 
which he retained to the end of his life. He was ſhot 5 
through the body at the ſiege of Mouzon, and run through 7 
the neck at the ſiege of Arras, in 1640. The hardſhips he b 
ſuffered at theſe two ſieges, the little hopes he had of pre- £ 
ferment, and in ſhort, the great love he had for letters, 5 
made him renounce the trade of war, and apply bimſelf al- 
together to the exerciſe of wit. He had indeed never ne- | 
glected literature, but had often withdrawn himſelf, amidſt chi 
the diffipations of a ſoldier's life, to read and to write. He il ©: 
compoſed many works, in which he ſhewed great fire and a that 
moſt lively imagination. The mareſchal of Gaſſion, who and 
loved men of wit and courage, becauſe he had both the one Cyr 
and the other himſelf, would have Cyrano with him; but dr. 
he, being an idolater of liberty, looked upon this advantage dore 
as a ene that would never agree with him, and there- lren 
fore refuſed it. Nevertheleſs at length, to comply with his -: 
friends, who preſſed him to procure a patron at court, he rok 
- . overcame this great paſſion for liberty, and placed himſelf © 
with the duke of Arpajon in 1653. Ta this duke he dedi- = 
cated his works the fame year, for he had publiſhed none Prece 
before; and they conlified of ſome letters written in his ape 
youth, with a tragedy, intituled, The Death of Agrip- 5 
& pina, Widow of Germanicus.” He afterwards printed a WW. * 
comedy, called The Pedant, or mere: Scholar ridiculed :” 0 PE 
but his other works were not printed till after his death. WS; 
His Comic Hiſtory of the States and Empires of the wy 
« Moon” was printed in 1656. His © Comic Hiſtory of : "a 
the States and Empires in the Sun,“ ſeveral letters and . : 


dialogues, and a fragment of phyfics, were all collected and 


: publiſhed 


- CYRAN O | go, 


publiſhed afterwards in a volume. His comic hiſtories and 


fragments ſliew, that he was well acquainted with Des 


Cartes's philoſophy. He died in 1655, aged only 35 years: 
and his death was occaſioned by a blow upon his head, which 


be unluckily received from the fall of a piece of wood a few 
months before. 3 ve * 


The earl oß Orrery, in his < Remarks on the Life and 


« Writings of Swift, has taken occaſion to ſpeak of him 


in the following manner. Cyrano de Bergerac is a French 
« author of a ſingular character, who hid. a very peculiar 
„turn of wit and humour, in many reſpects reſembling 
« that of Swift. He wanted the advantages of learning 
« and a regular education: his imagination was leſs guarded 

« and correct, but more agreeably extravagant. He has 
« introduced into his Philoſophical Romance the ſyſtem of 
„Des Cartes, which was then much admired, intermixed 
« with ſeveral fine ſtrokes of juſt ſatire. on the wild and 
« immechanical, enquiries: of the philoſophers and aftrono- 

« mers of that age: and in many parts he has evidently 
directed the plan which the dean of St. Patrick's has 
« purſued. . e „„ 


CYRILL, of Jeruſalem, was ordained a prieſt of that 
church by Maximus Bp. of Jeruſalem ; and after Maximus's: 
death, which happened about 350, became his ſucceſſor in 
that ſee, through the intereſt of Acacius Bp. of Cæſarea, 
and the-biſhops of his party. This made the orthodoxy of 
Cyrill highly ſuſpected, becauſe Acacius was an Arian ; and 
dt, Jerom.. abuſes Cyrill, as if he was one too: but Theo- Hieron. 


doret aſſures us, that he was a ſound believer and moſt Chron. ap. 
ſtrenuous defender of the very doctrine of the apoſtles. Be _ Ecclet. 
that as it will, his connexions with Acacius were preſently I. ü. c. xxvi 


broken by a violent conteſt, which aroſe between them about 
the prerogatives of their reſpective ſees. The council of 
Nice had decreed! to the biſhop. of Jeruſalem the honour of 
precedency amongſt the biſhops of his province, without 
concerning himſelf at all with the right of the church of 
Cxſarea, which was . metropolitan to that of Jeruſalem. 
This made Maximus, and after him. Cyrill, who were bi- 
ſhops of Jeruſalem, to inſiſt upon certain rights about con- 
ſecrating biſhops, and aſſembling councils, which Acacius 
contilered as an encroachment upon the juriſdictions of his 
province. Hence a: quarrel d and Acacius calling a 
nod, contrived to have Cyrill depoſed, under the pretence _ 
6 a very great fin he had cummitted in the time of a late 


famine; 
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famine; and that. was, expoſing to ſale the treaſures of the 
church, and applying the money to the ſupport of the poor. 


ſtance that unluckily attended it; which was, that amongſt 


tine the Great; and this ſame robe was afterwards ſeen to 
have been worn by a common actreſs upon the ſtage: which, 


which Acacius and his council had paſſed upon him, to the 


In 359, he 


Laſtly under Theodoſius, we find him firmly eſtabliſhed in 
| teſted to the time of his death, which happened in 836. 


is indeed a remarkable one, as well for its being written to 


appeared in the heavens at Jeruſalem, in the reign of this 


light, and reaching from the moſt. holy mount Golgotha 
s even to the holy mount of Olives. It was not ſeen on!y 


This however might poſſibly have been paſſed over, as an 
offence at leaſt of a pardonable nature, but for one circum- 


theſe treaſures that were ſold there was a rich embroidered 
robe, which had been preſented to the church by Conſtan- 


as ſoon as it was known, made the ears of all good people 
to tingle, and was indeed a moſt horrible profanation of that 
facred veſtment. 9 85 ff 

Cyrill in the mean time, encouraged by the emperor Con- 
ſtantius himſelf, appealed from the ſentence of depoſition, 


higher tribunal of a more numerous council: nevertheleſs 
he was obliged to retire to Tarſus, where he was kindly re- 
ceived by Sylvanus the biſhop of that place, and ſuffered to 
celebrate the holy myſteries, and to. preach in his dioceſe, 
at the council of Seleucia, where he was 
treated as a lawful biſhop, and had the rank of precedency 
given him by ſeveral biſhops, though Acacius "tid all he 
could to hinder it: which provoked Acacius to depoſe him 


a ſecond time. Under Julian, he was reſtored to his ſee of 


Jeruſalem, and is ſaid to have ridiculed very highly the at- 
tempts that were made in that reign to rebuild the temple. 


his old honours and dignities, in which he continued unmo- 


The remains of this father are not voluminous 3 but con- 
ſiſt only of 23 catecheſes, and a fingle letter. The letter 


Conſtantius, as for the ſubject it is written upon: for it 
gives an account of that wonderful ſign of the croſs, which 


emperor. This bleſſed croſs, ſays Cyrill, “ ſhone forth 
« at Jeruſalem in the days of Pentecoſt. It was the great- 
<« eſt and moſt glorious of all croſſes; conſiſting wholly of 


„ by here and there a man, but manifeſtly ſhewn to the 
« whole city at once: and leſt you ſhould gueſs it to be no- 
<« thing more than a deluſion of the imagination, it wa 
held out to us for many hours together, ge 2 all the 
“ while the ſun in the force of its luſtre; The Chriſtians 


N % "66 were 
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« were ſo frightened with this amazing prodigy, that they _ 
all with one accord ran to the church: and the heathens 
| © began now. with one heart and voice to confeſs Jeſus to 
« be the Chriſt; the only Son of God: convinced from 
« hence, that faith cometh not with the enticing words of 
« man's wiſdom, but in demonſtration of the ſpirit, and of 
« power; not as it is preached by men only, but as mani- Cyrill. epiſt. 
« feſted-by ſigns and wonders from heaven by God himſelf,” eee 
CYRILL, of Alexandria, ſucceeded his uncle Theo- 
philus in the biſhopric of that place, in 412. The biſhops _ 
of Alexandria had long acquired great authority and power 
in that city, and uſually exerciſed their juriſdiction very ri- 
gorouſly. Cyrill was not of a temper to ſuffer any power 
to be diminiſhed or to relax in his hands; but on the con- 
trary, as we ſhall ſee, took every opportunity to confirm and- 
increaſe it. He was no ſooner advanced to this ſee, than he - 
drove the Novatians out of the city; and, as Dupin ſays, Biblioth 


ſtript Theopemptus their biſhop of every thing he had. In Eccleſ. tony 
415, the Jews committed ſome inſult or other upon the 
Chriſtians of Alexandria, which fo inflamed the holy zeal of 

Cyrill, that he put himſelf at the head of his people, demo- 

8 liſhed the ſynagogues of the Jews, drove them all out of 

f the city, and ſuffered the Chriſtians to pillage their effects. 


This adventure of Cyrill however highly diſpleaſed Oreſtes, 
the governor of the town; who began to be ſenſible, that 
the biſhop's authority was grown very potent, and if not 


i 
* * 


1 timely ſuppreſſed, might poſſibly be found too ſtrong for 
that of the magiſtrate. Upon which a kind of war broke 
. out between Oreſtes and the biſhop, and each had his party. 
* The inhabitants were then inclined to be ſeditious; many 
50 tumults were raiſed, and ſome battles fought in the very 
i ſtreets of Alexandria. One day, when Oreftes was abroad 
ch in an open chariot, he found himſelf inſtantly ſurrounded 
ns with about 500 monks, who had left their monaſteries. to 
0 eren the quarrel of their biſhop. They purſued him 
BY  Hercely, wounded him with ſtones, and had certainly killed 
- of him, if the people had not reſtrained their fury till his 
tha guards got up to his relief. Ammonius, one of theſe monks, 
5 was afterwards ſeized by the order of Oreſtes, and being put 
5 upon the rack, died under the operation: Cyrill howeyer, to 
. make him amends, had him immediately canonjzed, and 
5 took every public opportunity of commending his zeal and 
| the conſtancy, About the ſame time there was at — 
wed a heathen philoſopheſs, named Hypathia, whoſe fame and 
. character was every where ſo 8 that people FI 
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from all parts to ſee. and to. conſult her; Oreſtes ſaw her 


often, which made the Chriſtians imagine, that it was ſhe 
who' inſpired the governor with ſuch an averſion to their 


biſhop. This ſuſpicion wrought ſo ſtrongly upon ſome of 


their zealots, that on a certain vor ns ſeized upon Hypa- 
thia, as ſhe was returning home, dragged her violentl 
through the ſtreets, and cauſed the mob to tear her lim 


from limb. Damaſcius, who wrote the life of Iſidore the 


philoſopher, charges Cyrill himſelf with being the contriver 


of this horrid murder : but Cave fays, that Damaſcius was 


a heathen, and deſerves no credit in this caſe; for that the 
well-known probity of Cyrill would not ſuffer him to have 
been guilty of any thing ſo atrocious. | 
But what affords the moſt memorable inftance of Cyrill's 
zeal and ardor for pure Chriſtianity, is his quarrel with 


Neftorius biſhop of Conſtantinople. Neſtorius had urged 
in ſome of his homilies, that the Virgin Mary ought not 


to be called the mother of God; and theſe homilies, com- 
ing to Egypt, raiſed no ſmall diſturbance among the monks 
there. Cyrill wrote a paſtoral letter to the monks, in which 
he maintained, that the Virgin Mary was indeed the mo- 
ther of God, and therefore ought to be called fo. As ſoon 


as Neſtorius heard of this letter, he openly declared Cyrill 


his enemy, and refuſed to have any farther commerce with 


him. Cyrill upon this wrote Neſtorius a very civil letter, 


without approving his doctrine; which Neſtorius anſwered 


_ as civilly, without retracting it. The affair was laid at 


length before Celeſtine Bp. of Rome; after which Cyrill, 
| ſupported by Celeſtine's 1 began to iſſue forth ana- 
is doctrine. In ſhort, the 


themas againſt Neſtorius and 
quarrel roſe to ſuch a piteh, that it was neceſſary to convene 
à general council at Epheſus, in order to put an end to it: 
where ſome biſhops of the Eaſt, who were aſſembled on the 
part of Neſtorius, gave Cyrill ſo warm an oppoſition, that 


| they got him deprived of his biſhopric, and thrown into 

priſon. But he was foon ſet at liberty and reſtored, and 

rt a complete victory over Neftorius, who was depoſed 
0 


m his ſee of Conſtantinople in 431. Cyrill returned to 
Alexandria, where he died in 444. This biſhop had cer- 
—_ fought many fights, but whether or no they were 
good ones, may very well be diſputed. He ſeems to have 
thought, like his name-fake in the laft article, chat faith was 
not to be propagated by the enticirig words of man's wiſ⸗ 
dom, but by power; though his power was very different 


from that there alluded to. His works are voluminous, and 


Have been oſten printed. r 
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LACIER (AnDaew), a French critic and philologer, 


7 8. was born of Proteſtant parents at Caſtres in Upper 
Languedoc April 6, 1651, and had his education in the 
_ . rollege there; but, when the direction of it was given, in 
6644 to the Jeſuits alone; his father ſent him to the univer- 
ſity of . and afterwards to that of Saumur, that 
he might finiſh h | | 
or Tanaquil Faber. This excellent maſter was ſo taken 


* 4 


niſh his claſſical ſtudies under Tanneguy le Fevre, 


with Dacier's uncommon genius and inclination for learn- 


ing that he kept him alone in his houſe, after he had diſ- 
= illed the reſt of his pupils; and here he conceived that af- 
ſedtion for Le Fevre's celebrated daughter, which ended at 


4 


length in 8 Le Fevre dying Sept. 12, 1672, Dacier 


Sun 9 ther ; and after ſome time went to Paris, in 
order to gain a ſettlement there to his advantage. After a 


* 


journey or two he got recommended to the duke of Mon- 
tauſier; governor to the Kunene, who put him on the liſt of 
the commentators for the uf 


| of the dauphin, and engaged 
him in an edition of “ Pompeius Feſtus.” This he pub- 
liſhed in to. at Paris, 1681, and it was again publiſhed in 
4to. at Amſterdam, 1699 ; which edition is preferable to 
that of Paris, becauſe there are added to it the entire notes 
of Joſeph Scaliger, Fulvius Urſinus, and Antony Auguſti- 
nus; and the new fragments of Feſtus. His Horace,” 


with a French tranſlation, and notes critical and hiſtorical, 


came out at Paris in 10 vols. 12mo. 1681, and has often 


been printed ſince. The beſt edition of this work is that 
of Amſterdam, 1726, conſiſting of the fame number of vo- 


lumes in the ſame ſize. Another edition was printed at 


Amſterdam in 8 vols. 12mo. to which were added the tranſ- 
lation and notes of father Sanadon, publiſhed at Paris in- 2 


vols. '4tp. 17428. Mr. John Maſſon made ſeveral animad- 
verſions upon Dacier's notes on Horace, in his life of that 


poet, printed at Leyden in 1708; which occaſioned Dacier 


to publiſh ©. Nouveaux Eelairciſſemens ſur les Oeuvres d 
Horace; &c.” that is, New Explications upon the 


« Works of Horace; with an Anſwer to the Criticiſms of 


« Mr. Maſſon, a Refugee Miniſter in England.“ He treats 
Maſſon's book with great contempt ; and, ſpeaking af ver- 


| bal criticiſm, ſtyles it “ The laſt effort of reflection and 
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ſhall ſay more of this, and of their ſettling at Paris, in our 
account of her. Dacier's marriage ſeems to have inter- 
' rupted his literary purſuits conſiderably; for we hear no 
more of him till 1691, and then he proceeded to oblige the 


French tranſlation of * The Moral Reflections of the Em- 


feſſion. Theſe + Nouveaux- Eclairciſſemens, &c.“ are to 
be found in Sanadon's edition of Dacier's “ Horace.” The 


„ 8. Anaſtaſii Sinaitæ Anagogicarum Contemplationum in 
ec Hexaemeron, lib. xii. &c.” that is, The 12th Book of 
«© the Anagogical Contemplations of St. Anaſtaſius, Monk 
of Mount Sinai, upon the Creation of the World, now 
“ firſt publiſhed, together with Notes and a Latin Tranſ- 
C lation.“ This was publiſhed in 4to. at Lond. 1682. 
In 1683, Dacier married Madamoiſelle Le Fevre; and in 


DATIER 


many to have han not a little biaſſed in Rout of his,pro- 


next ſpecimen of his learning was in the edition he gaye of 


1685, abjured with his lady the Proteſtant religion. We 


world with new publications. In that year he publiſhed a 


6“ peror Marcus Antoninus, with Notes,“ in 2 vols. 12mo. 


Madam Dacier had a hand in this work. In 1692, he pub- 


liſhed “ La Poetique d' Ariſtotle, &c.“ that is, & Ariſtotle's. 
“ Poetics, containing the moſt exact Rules of judging of 


< an heroic Poem, and of theatrical Writings, as Tragedy 


„ and Comedy; tranſlated into French, with critical Re- 


„ marks upon the whole Work,“ in 4to. This work was 
_ reprinted in Holland in 12mo; and ſome have aſſerted it to 
have been Dacier's maſter-piece. In 1693, he publiſhed a 
French tranſlation of The Oedipus wy 

e phocles, in 12mo; but not with the ſame ſucceſs as the 
\ Poetics juſt mentioned. We have already mentioned fix 
publications of Dacier: the reſt ſhall now follow in order; 
for the life of this learned man, like that of moſt others, 


Mies des Hommes illuſtres, &c.“ that is, © Plutarch's 
5 « Lives of illuſtrious Men, tranſlated into French, with 
Notes, Paris, 1694,” Tom. I. 8vo. This eflay, which 


French, with Notes, and compared with the Manuſcripts | 
. inthe King's Library, Paris, 1697,” 2 vols. 12mo. The 


- CC. 


* 


he afterwards finiſhed. 8. Les Oeuvres d' Hippocrate, 


of that Philoſopher, with an Account of the principal 


Electra of So- 


is little more than a hiſtory of his works. He publiſhed, 7. 


contains only five lives, is the beginning of a work, which 


« &c." that is, The Works of Hippocrates, tranſlated into 


0 
8 
s Oeuvres de Platon, &.“ that is, The Works of . 
Plato, tranſlated into French, with Notes, and the Life 4 


4c ag des Scavans” ſpeaks well of this verſion. 9. 


« Doctrines 


. A NAC DER. Y 

« Doctrines of his Philoſophy, 1699, 2 vols. 12mo. Theſe 
are only ſome of Plato's pieces. 10. La Vie de Pytha- 
« pore, &c.” that is, The Life of Pythagoras, his Sym- 
c bols, and Golden Verſes, The Life of Hierocles, and his 
« Commentary upon the Golden Verſes, 1706, 2 vols. 
200-05; 2 8 . e 
In 1695, Dacier had ſucceeded Felibien in the Academy 
of Inſcriptions, and Francis de Harlay, Abp. of Paris, in 
the French academy. In 1701, a new regulation was made 
in the Academy of Inſcriptions, by which every member 
was obliged to undertake ſome uſeful work ſuitable to his 
genius and courſe of ſtudies: and, in conformity to this or- 
der, Dacier had made this tranflation of © The Life of Py- 
<« thagoras, &c.” 11, Le Manuel d'Epiftete, &c.“ that 
is,“ The Manual of Epictetus, with five Treatiſes.of Sim- 
< plicius. upon important Subjects, relating to Morality and 
% Religion, [tranſlated into French, with Notes, 1715,” 2 
vols. 12m0. The authors of the Europe Scavante of Jan, 
“ 1718,” having criticiſed the ſpecimen which he had given 
A his tranſlation of © Plutarch's Lives, he printed, 12. 
An Anſwer to them,” and inſerted it in the Journal des 
« Scavans of the 25th of June and the 11th of July, 1918.” 
13. Vies des Hommes illuftres de Plutarque, &c.“ that is, 

„ Plutarch's Lives of illuſtrious Men, reviſed by the MSS. 
and tranſlated into French, with Notes hiſtorical and cri- 

„ tical, and the Supplement of thoſe Compariſons which 
< are loſt. To which are added, thoſe Heath which could 

<< be found, and a general Index of Matters contained in 
the Work, Paris, 1721,” 8 vols. 4to: Amſterdam, 1723, 
'q vols. 8yo. ' This work was received with applauſe, and 
ſuppoſed to be well done; yet not ſo, ſay the authors of the 
< Bibliotheque Francoiſe,” as to make the world at once 
forget the tranſlation of Amyot, obſolete as it is. Dacier 


, _ publiſhed ſome other things of a leſſer kind, as, 14. Dif- 

S „cours, &c. A Speech made in the French Academy, 
h « when he was admitted into it in the room of Mr, Harlay.“ 
h 15. < Anſwers, which he made, as Director of the Aca- 
h * demy, to the Speech of M. Couſin in 1697, and to that 
* „ of M. de Boze in 1715. Theſe two pieces are inſerted. 
5 


in the collections of the French academy. 16. Diſſerta- 
« tion ſur POripine de la Satire, that is, A Diſſertation 
« upon the Origin of Satire.“ This is inſerted in the ſecond 
volume of the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres 
in 1717.“ 17. © Notes ſur Longin ;”” that is, Notes 
upon Longinus.“ Boileau, in the preface to his tranſla- 
| 3 8 i 


1 


1 


A 


to his majeſty : who, TG Yrmed of the 
Dacier had taken in it, ſettled upon him a 7 0 on of 2000 
livres; and abput the ſame time appointed him Keeper of 


7 
it was granted to his wife; a Rrour, of Which there had 


ther; and he had actually been married a ſecond time, if 


dus, fince that very evening he was rr at the academy. 


e e and If be Was ee ee © arntigiity, yet 


ed the French language with 
which are moſt ad 
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DACIER. 
DACIER (Anne), wife of Andrew Dacier, and daugh- 
ter of Tanneguy le Feyre, profeſſor of Greek at Saumur 

in France, . 4 in that city about the end of 1651. 
„She was 11 years old when her father reſolved to give her a 
learned education; and the occaſion of his taking ſuch a re- 
ſolution was this: While he was teaching one of his ſons the | 
Tudiments of grammar, in the ſame room where Mad. le 
-Fevre was employed with her needle, ſhe, as a perſon wholly 
unconcerned, now and then ſupplied her brother with an- 
ſwers to queſtions that puzzled him. Her father, diſcover- 
ing her talents from thence, obliged her to a regular courſe 
of leſſons, and brought her up a ſcholar. She went to Paris 
in 1673, the year after her father died; and was then en- 
gaged in an edition of Callimachus, which ſhe publiſhed 
2 974» in gto. Some ſheets of that work baving been ſhewn 
to Huetius, preceptor to the dauphin, and other learned men 
at court, a propoſal was made to her of preparing ſome Latin 
authors, for the uſe of the dayphin; which, though ſhe re- 
jected at firſt, ſhe. at laſt undertook, and publiſhed an edi- 
tion of- Florus in 1674, in 4to. Her reputation being now 
ſpread over all Europe, Chriſtina of Sweden ordered count 
0 "5, e e make her a compliment in her name; upon 
vrhich Mad, le Fevre ſent the queen a Latin letter with her 
edition of Florus. Her majeſty wrote her an obliging an- 
ſwer; and not long after wrote her another letter, to per- 

ſuade her to quit the Proteſtant religion, and made hep con- 
ſiderable offers to ſettle her at court. This however ſhe de- 
clined, and proceeded in the taſk ſhe had undertaken, of pub- 
liſhing authors for the uſe of the dauphin. < Sextus Aurelius 
„ Victor” came out under her care at Paris 1681, 4to; in 
which ſame year alſo ſhe publiſhed a French tranſlation of 
4 The Poems of Anacreon and Sappho with Notes, which 
met with great applauſe ; fo great, as to make Boileau de- 
clare, that it ought to deter any perſon from attempting ta 
tranſlate thoſe poems into yerſe. She publiſhed, for the uſe 

of the dauphin, . Eutropius, Paris, 1683, Ato, which was 
afterwards printed at Oxford, 1696, 8 vo; and < Dictys Cre- 

t tenſis & Dares Pbrygius, Paris; 1684, 4to. which was 
.afterwards printed, + cum notis variorum, at -Amſt. 1702, 
8vo. She had alſo publiſhed French tranſlations of The 
« Amphytrio, Epidicus, and Rudens, Comedies of Plautus, 
$ Paris, 1683, 3 vols. 12mo; and of The Plutus and 
Clouds of Ariſtophanes, 1684, 12mo: with notes, and 
an examen of all theſe plays according to the rules of the 
theatre. She was ſo charmed with the $ Clouds of Ariſto- 
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2380 _DACTIER 
c phanes,“ it ſeems, that, as we learn from herſelf, ſhe 
» ad read it over 200 times with pleaſure. e 
each other, ſhe found time to marry Dacier, with whom ſhe 
had been brought up in her father's houſe from her earlieſt 
years. This happened, as we have already obſerved in our 
account of that gentleman, in 1683; though ſome have 
controverted not only the date, but even the marriage itſelf; 
and have ſurmiſed, that ſhe was previouſly married to one 
John Leſnier, a bookſeller of her father's, and that ſhe run 


never married in any regular way. We know not how to 
, come at certainty in this matter, yet are inclined to reject 
the account, as not built upon any ſolid foundation; ſince 
it is hardly poſſible to conceive, but that fo extraordinary a 


„it were true, have been notorious and inconteſted. We 
are therefore apt to admit father Niceron's ſolution of this 
| Memoirs, difficulty; who obſerves, upon this occaſion, that © nothing 
c. tom. III. Cc jg more common than for a perſon, who abandons any 
r 1G party, to be expoſed to the calumnies of thoſe whom they 
c have quitted,” and to ſuffer by them. Now Mad. Da- 
cier, ſoon after her marriage, declared to the duke of Mon- 
tauſier and the Bp. of Meaux, who had been her friends, a 


as M. Dacier was not yet convinced of the reaſonableneſs of 


teſtants and Papiſts. They at laſt determined in favour of 
i the latter; and, as we have already obſerved, made their 

See art. public abjuration in Sept. 1685. This might probably o- 
DACIER caſion the above-mentioned rumour, ſo much to the diſad- 
(3p E) vantage of Mad. Dacier; though we cannot affirm it did, 
or that there was at the bottom no better reaſon for it. 


of Meaux recommended them at court; and the king ſet- 


of 500 upon his lady, The patent was expedited in Novem- 


ber; and, upon the advice which they received of it, they re- 
turned to Paris, where they reſumed their ſtudies, and obliged 
the world with many valuable productions. e 

In 1688, ſhe publiſhed a French tranſlation of “ Terence's 


Comedies, with Notes,” in 3 vols. 12mo. She is ſaid to 


winter, and to have diſpatched four of the comedies z but, 


In the midſt. of all theſe various publications, fo elok to 


away from him for the ſake of Dacier, with whom ſhe was 


circumſtance in the hiſtory of ſo celebrated a lady, muſt, if 


deſign of reconciling herſelf to the church of Rome; but 


ſuch à change, they thought proper to retire to Caſtres in 
1684, in order to examine the controverſy between the Pro- 


After their converſion, the duke of Montauſier and the Bp. 
tled a penſion of 1 500 livres upon M. Dacier, and another 


have riſen at five o'clock in the morning during a very ſharp 


upon 


ons uh we k 4 hdd 


Di EDEWM_ _ if 


upon looking them over ſome months after, to have fl 
them into the fire, being much diſſatisfied with them, and 
to have begun the tranſlation again. She brought the work 


then to the higheſt perfection, and even reached the graces 


and noble ſimplicity of the original. It was a circumſtance 


greatly to her honour, that, having taken the liberty to change 
the ſcenes and acts, her diſpoſition of them was afterwards 


confirmed by an excellent MS. in the king of France's li- 
brary. The beſt and: moſt finiſhed edition of this univer- 
ſally admired performance, is that of 1717; which however 
was greatly improved afterwards, by adopting the emenda- 


tions in Bentley's edition of Terence. She had a hand in 
the tranſlation of 4 Marcus Antoninus, which her huſband 


publiſhed in 1691; and likewiſe in the ſpecimen of a tranſ- 


lation of Plutarch's Lives, which be publiſhed three years 


after; but being deſirous of publiſhing a tranſlation of Ho- 


mer, ſhe left her huſband to finiſn that of Plutarch. In 


1711, ſhe publiſhed “ The Iliad of Homer, tranſlated into 
« French, with Notes, in 3 vols. 12mo; and the tranſla- 
tion is reckoned elegant and faithful. In 1714, ſhe pub- 
liſhed “ Des Cauſes, de la Corruption du Gout,” that is, 
« 'Fhe Cauſes. of the Corruption of Taſte. This treatiſe 


was written againſt M. de la Motte, who, in the preface 


to his C Iliad,“ had declared very little eſteem for that poem. 
Mad. Dacier, ſhocked with the liberty he had taken with her 


favourite author, immediately began this defence of him, in 


which ſhe did not treat La Motte with the greateſt civility. 
This was the beginning of a literary war, which produced 
a great number of books in the courſe of it. In 1716, ſhe 
publiſhed “ Homere Defendu, &c.” that is, A Defence of 


Homer againſt the Apology of Father Hardouin, or, a a 


« Sequel of the Cauſes of the Corruption of Tafte ;” in 
which ſhe attempts to ſhew, that father Hardouin, in endea- 
vouring to apologize for Homer, has done him a greater in- 
Jury, than ever he received from his moſt declared enemies. 


Beſides theſe two pieces, ſhe had 4 ea a third againſt La 8 


Motte; but ſuppreſſed it, after M. de Vallincourt had pro- 
cured a reconciliation between them, The ſame year alſo, 
ſhe publiſhed The Odyſſey of Homer, tranſlated from the 
French, with Notes,” in 3 vols. 12mo; and this, as far 


as we can find, was the laſt thing ſhe publiſhed, She was 


in a very infirm ſtate of health the laſt two years of her life ; 


Fg 3 
. 


2 


281 


and died, after a very painful ſickneſs, Aug. 17, 1720, be- £ 


ing 6g years of age. She had two daughters and a fon, of 
Waoſe education ſhe took the ſtricteſt care ; but the ſon died 
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242382 CV | 1 
„ op e bene e became à nun, and the other, 

who is faid to have had united in her all the virtues and ac- 

compliſhments of her ſex, died at 18 years of age. Her 

mother Has ſaid high things of her, in the preface to her 

tranſlation of the « Uiad,” PLE PLS CCC era tie in of 

Mad. Dacier was a lady of great virtue as well as learn. 
ing; She was remarkable for firmneſs, generoſity, good na- 
ture and piety. Her modeſty was ſo great, that 'ſhe never 
poke of ſubſects of literature; and it was with ſome diffi- 
culty that ſne could at any time be drawn to do it. There 
is an anecdote related of her, which fets this modeſty in a 
very ftrong light. It is cuſtomary with the ſcholars in the 
Northern parts of Europe, who viſit, when they travel, the 
learned in other countries, to carry with them a book, in 
Which they deſite ſuch perſons to write their names with 
ſiome ſentence or other. A learned German paid a viſit to 
: Mad. Dacier, and requeſted her to write her name and ſen- 
tence in his book, She ſeeing in it the names of the great- 
eſt ſcholars in Europe, told him, that ſhe ſhould bE aſhamed 
to put her name among thoſe of ſo many illuſtrious: perſons; 
and that ſuch preſumption would by no means become her. 
The gentleman inſiſting upon it, ſhe was at laſt prevailed 
upon; and taking her pen, wrote her name with this verſe 
of Sophocles, Trait d ouyn pipe x6opor, that is, “ Silence is 
the ornament of the female ſex. So again, ſhe was 
often ſolicited to publiſh a tranſlation of ſome books of 
Scripture, with remarks upon them; but ſhe always anſwer- 
ed, that © a woman ought to read, and meditate upon the 
X Scriptures, and regulate her conduct by them, and to 
Memoires keep ſilence, agreeably to the command of St. Paul.“ 
des Trevaux, We muſt not forget to obſerve, that the academy of Rico- 


Janvier, vrati at Padua choſe her one of their body in 1684. 


1721. | 
DAILLE (Jo ms a miniſter of the church of Paris, and 
| one of the ableſt 'advocates the Proteſtants ever had, was 
Abrege de la born at Chatelleraut, Jan. 6, 1594; but carried ſoon after 
Vie de M. to Poitiers, where his father uſually lived, on account of the 
Daille, p. 3. office which he bore of receiver of the conſignations there. 
His father deſigned him for buſineſs, and propoſed to leave 
him his office; but che prodigious inclination, which nature 
had given him for books, over- ruled that project, and he was 
ſent, though not till he was rr years of age, to 8. Maixent 
Ibid. p. 4. in Poitou, to learn the firſt rudiments of learning. He con- 
| tinued his. ſtudies at Poitiers, Chatelleraut, and Saumur; 
and, having finiſhed his claſſical learning in the laſt of thoſe 
1 2 1 5 e : towns, 


F 


i 


, DALLER. 

towns, he entered on logic at Poitiers, at the age of 16, 
and fimfhed his courſe of philoſophy at Saumur under the 
celebrated Duncan. He began his theological ſtudies at 
Saumur in 1612 3 which, fays his ſon, was indiſputably one 
of the moſt lucky years in his whole life, becauſe, in the 
October of it, he was admitted into the family of the illuſ- 
trious Monſ. du'Fleftis Mornay, who did him the honour to | 
pitch upon him for a tutor to two of his graridſons.' Here, Ibid. p. f, 6. 
though he diſcharged the truft he had undertaken very well, 


: yet it is ſaid” that he received more inſtruction from the 

| grandfather, than he communicated to the grandſons, Mor- 

nay was extremely pleaſed with him, frequently read with 

7 him, and concealed from him nothing of whatever he knew : 

1 ſo that ſome have been ready to impute the great figure Mr. 

1 Daille afterwards made, to the lectures he had liſtened to at 
0 the feet of this Gamaliel; and it is but reaſonable to ſuppoſe, Ibid. p. 7. 
- that they contributed not a little to it. © 

- Daille, - having lived ſeven years with ſo excellent a maſter, 

4 was now to travel with his two pupils. They ſet out in the 

3 autumn of 1619, and went fo Geneva; and from thence 

. through Piedmont and Lombardy to Venice, where theß | 
d ſpent the winter, During their abode in Italy, a melancholy Ibid. p. 3 
ſe affair happened, which perplexed him greatly. One of his 

is pupils fell fick at Mantua; and he removed him with all 

as ſpeed to Padua, where thoſe of the Proteſtant religion have 

of more liberty. This young gentleman unfortunately died; 

72 and then the difficulty was, how to avoid the traverſes of the 

he inquiſitors, and get him carried to France, to the burial. 


to place of his anceſtors. He thought at length, that the beſt | 
1. way would be to fend him under the diſguiſe of a bale of 


do- merchandize goods or a 0 of books; and in this manner 
his corpſe Was conveyed to France, under the care of two of 


his ſervants; not however without the neceſſary ſafe-condudt 

and paſſports, which were procured for him from the repuh- 

lic by the celebrated father Paul. He continued to travel Ibid. p. 10. 
with his other pupil; and they ſaw Switzerland, Germany, 
Flanders, Holland, England; and returned to France to- 
wards the end of 1621. The ſon relates, that he had often 
heard his father regret thoſe two years of travelling, which 
he reckoned as Toft, becauſe he could have ſpent them to bet- 
ter purpoſe in his Cloſet; and, it ſeems, he would have re- 
gretted them ſtill more, if he had not enjoyed the privilege 


at Venice of being familiarly acquainted with father Paul. 

The only fruit, which he ſaid he had reaped from that 

journey, was the acquaintance and converſation 15 1 
„„ Paul. — 


- 


I 


S Paul. -M. du Pleſſis, with whom that father correſponded. 
c by letters, had recommended to him in a very particular 
e manner both his grandſons and their governor; ſo that 
M. Daille was immediately admitted into his confidence, 
and there paſſed not a day but he viſited him, and had 
“ ſome; hours diſcourſe with him. The good father even 
< conceived ſuch an affection for M. Daille, that he uſed 
“ his utmoſt endeavours with a French phyſician of our re- 
* ligion, and one of his intimate friends, to prevail with 
i. p. 11. him to ſtay at Venice. By the way, this circumſtance 
of Daille's 5 furniſh one argument among a thouſand, 
to prove, that father Paul concealed, under the habit of a 
2 a temper wholly devoted to Proteſtantiſm and its pro- 
DEB kt FP | 
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-  Daille was received miniſter in 1623, and firſt exerciſed 
his office in the family of du Pleſſis Mornay: but this did not 
| laſt long; for that lord fell ſick a little after, and died the 


ſame year, in the arms of the new paſtor. Daillé ſpent the 


following year in digeſting ſome papers of his, which were 


afterwards publiſhed in two volumes, under the title of 
% Memoirs.” In 1625, he was appointed miniſter of the 
Church of Saumur; and the year after removed to that of 
Paris. Here he ſpent the reſt of his life, and diffuſed great 
light over the whole body, as well by his ſermons, as by his 

| books. of controverſy. In 1628, he wrote his celebrated 
book, De l' Uſage des Peres, or, Of the Uſe of the 
Fathers; but, on account of ſome troubles which ſeem- 

t ed to be coming upon the Proteſtants in France, it was not 
mid. p. 17. publiſhed till 1631. Bayle has pronounced this work a 
maſter- piece; and does not know whether it ſhould not be 
eſteemed Daille's maſter- piece. It is, ſays he, © a very 

„ ſtrong chain of arguments, which form a moral demon- 

e tration againſt. thoſe. who would have religious diſputes 
Bayle'sDi&. © decided by the authority of the fathers; and therefore 
very properly levelled againſt the Papiſts, who, in their at- 
tempts to convert the Proteſtants, have always urged anti- 
quity, and the general conſent of all the fathers of the firſt 
Danes ages of Chriſtianity. But as the epiſcopal party in England 
epil. dedicat. have accuſtomed themſelves, very impoliticly as well as im- 
properly, in our humble opinion, to claim antiquity on their 
ſide, in their diſputes with the Romaniſts, it has happened, 

. that Daille's book, excellent as it is, has generally given 
offence to the, churchmen here. It has even been written 
againſt with great ſeverity by ſome, merely becauſe it tends 

do take down the authority of the 
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Proteſtantiſm was to riſe or fall, according as the fathers 


were more or leſs'in credit. Opinions,” ſays a certain 
author, “ are Fen much divided concerning this work De 


« js now in epiſcopal orders, he told me, that in his opinion 
« it was the leaſt of M. Daille's works; and that he won- 
« dered how, having read the fathers pretty much, he ſhould 


| he Preſbyterians eſteem it highly; but 
« thoſe of the chureh of England make no great account of 
it. Speaking one day of this book to a learned man, who 


e make uſe of that reading to darken the merit of the primi- Colomies 


« tive church“ LI is 
In the mean time, there are now, and there always have 


Biblioth. 
Choiſ. p- 2. 


been, from the firſt publication of this book, good ſcholars 


and good: churchmen too in England, who knew and ac- 


knowledged its high worth and merit; and ſo early as 1651, 


an Engliſh tranſlation of it was publiſhed by the learned 


Thomas Smith, B.D. fellow of Chriſt's college in Cam- 
bridge. An advertiſement is prefixed to it, which we tran- 


ſcribe a paſſage or two from, becauſe ſuch a tranſcript will 
give the reader a juſter notion of the book, and of the recep- 


tion it met with among the diſcerning part of mankind, than 
any thing we can fay. The tranſlation of this tract,“ ſays 


Mr. Smith, „ hath been often attempted, and oftener deſired 


« by many noble perſonages of this and other nations; 
« among others by Sir Lucius Cary late lord viſcount Falk- 
« land, who, with his dear friend Mr. Chillingworth, made 
„very much uſe of it in all their writings againſt the Ro- 
„ maniſts, But the papers of that learned nobleman, where - 
in this tranſlation was half finiſhed, were long ſince in- 
« volved in the common loſs. Fhoſe few, which have 
« eſcaped.t and the preſs, make a very honourable mention 


of this monſieur, whoſe acquaintance, the ſaid lord was 


vont to ſay, was worth a voyage to Paris. In page 202 
« of his Reply, he hath theſe words: This obſervation of 
% mine hath been confirmed by conſideration of what hath 


been ſo temperately, learnedly, and judiciouſſy written by 


« M. Daille, our Proteſtant Perron. I ſhall add but one 
<« lord's teſtimony more, namely, the lord George Digby's, 
« in his late Letters concerning Religion, in theſe words, 
„p. 27, 28; The reaſons prevalent -with me, whereon an 
« enquiring and judicious perſon ſhould be obliged to rely 
„and acquieſce, are ſo amply and fo learnedly fer down by 


Falkland's 


diſcourſe of 
infallibility, 
&c. Lond. 


1652. 


M. Daille in his Emploi des Peres, that I think lirtfe, 


„which is material and weighty, caif be ſaid on this ſubject, 


that his rare and piercing obſervation hath not anticipated. 
e e . « And 
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; And for myſelf, I muſt ingenuouly profe 
* reading of this rational book, hich 


, that it was the 

| ; | | K conyinced me, 

„ n wy Bly in the French language was not ill employ. 
& ed; which hath alſs. enabled me to commend this 9 th 

+» < World, as faithfully tranſlated by « judicious hand.” It is 

| neceſſary to remember, that Mr. Ware who was miniſ- 

ter of St. Quintin, publiſhed a Latin (tranſlation of this 

. work; which tranſlation was reviſed, and augmented here 

Abrege, ce. and there with new obſeryations, by Daills himſelf. It was 

* - printediat Geneva in 1656 

ug In 1633, he-publiſhed another work of general concern, 
intituled, g de nos Egliſes, of, © An Apolog 

& for the reformed: Churches; in which he vindicates, wil 

much learning and argument, their ſeparation from the 

church of Rome, hoes ths imputation of ſchiſm, Which was 

Ibid. p. 21. uſually brought ning them, This work was alſo tranſlated 

into Engliſh by Mr. Smith, in 1658; as it was into Latin 

che ſame year by Daille himſelf, and printed at Amſterdam 

in 8vo, It was greatly complained of by the clergy of France, 

as ſoon as it was publithed, and ſome were Employed to write 

- againſt it, Daille wrote two or three little pieces in defence 

Ibid. p. aa, of it, which were afterwards printed with it in the Latin 

2324+ editioh, We need not enumerate the feveral works of Mr. 

Daille; for, being chiefly controverſial, and written on par- 

_. ticular occaſions, they are now of very little uſe. He wrote 

a great deal; which will not be wondered at, when it is 

 _ . confidered, that he lived long, was very laborious, enjoyed 

| a good ſtate of health, and was not burthened with a large 

Ibid. p. 66, family. He was endued with the qualifications of a writer 

„in a moſt eminent degree; and had this — advantage; 


that his underſtanding was not impaired with age: for it is 


obſervable, that there is no leſs ſtrength and fire in his two 
volumes De ObjeQo cultiis Religioſi, the firſt of which 


was publiſhed when he was 70 years old, than in any of his 


earlier works. | | FCC 
le aſſiſted at the national ſynod, yrhich was held at Alen- 
ſon in 1637; and his authority and advice contributed much 


to quiet the diſputes, which were then warmly agitated 


Ibid. p. 26- among the Proteſtants concerning univerſal grace. He de- 
f ane ſtrenuouſly for univerſal grace; and afterwards pub- 
liſhed at Amfterdam, in 1655, a Latin work againſt Fre- 

deric Spanheim, the divinity profeſſor at Leyden, intituled, 
An Apology for the Synods of Alenfon and Charenton.” 
This work rekindled the war among the Proteſtant divines; 


yet Daille endeavoured to clear himſelf, by faying3 * x6 


— n RIS LOTT), 52 2 rn C96 
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book had been publiſhed without his knowledge. Neverthe= 
leſs, he anſwered. the celebrated Samuel des Marets, proſeſſor 

of Groningen, who had written againſt him with all the 
ſharpneſs. n which produced a ſhort, but very 
warm conteſt between them, in which Daille did not come 

off intirely clear and free from blame in this reſpect. He 

died at Paris April 15, 1670; having never experienced 
throughout his life any thing to call illneſs, except that in 
1650 he was ſuddenly ſeized with a lethargic or apoplectic 
diſorder, in which he lay 10 or 11 days, apparently without 

a poſſibility of recovering. He left a vaſt reputation behind 1bid- p. 32. 


him; and the Proteſtants uſed to ay in France, that © they 


« had had no better writer ſince Calvin than M. Daillé.“ Fatin's let- 

Beſides controverſial and other writings, he publiſhed a vaſt 7%: 3 

number of ſermons; as many as amounted to near 20 vo- 

lumes. He is very clear, with rogue to the expreſſion, 

and to the cee of his ſubject. He was reproached by Daille, Re- 

one of his adyerſaries with ſtealing ſeveral things from Dr. Bee 3 4- 

Davenant, in his “ Expoſition of the Epiſtle to the Coloſ- Cotuby, 

« ſians ;?” but he anſwered the charge. port ni. 
He married in the lower Poitou, in May 1625; and his © 5 

wife died the 34ſt of that month, 1631, En bim only 

one ſon, of whom ſhe lay- in at the houſe of the Dutch am- 

baſſador, Oct. 31, 1628. She had taken refuge there, be- Abrege, &c. 


cauſe the Proteſtants were afraiq leſt the news of the taking? ˙17. 


of Rochelle might raiſe popular tumults among them. This 
only ſon, whoſe name was Hadrian Daille, was received a 
miniſter in 16 53 He had continued his theological ſtudies 


with his father for ſeveral years, when the con of Ro-. 
chelle invited him thither. Five after, that is, in 


1658, he was choſen a miniſter of Paris, and became a col- 


league with his father. He was alive at the revocation of Ibid. p. 29, 


the edict of Nantz, and, then retiring to Switzerland, died 3& 

at Zurich in May 1690. All his MSS. among which were 

ſeveral works of his father's, were carried to the public li- 

brary. He wrote that abridgement of his father's life, from 

waich we have chiefly collected the materials of this article. 

It is remarkable, that Daille the father,, though a widower 

at 37, never attempted to marry again. RE AE 5 
DALECHAMPS James), 2 learned phyſician, was 

born of a gentleman's family at Caen in Normandy, in 151 3. Saillet | 

He was excellently ſkilled in the belles lettres, and was the ]e=mens 

author of ſome works, which ſhewed his learning to be mn VI. 

very univerſal,” He wrote * A General Hiſtory of Plants, 
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ii, 
| which conſiſted of 18 books, in French; three books “ De - 
© Peſte;” and © Scholia in Pauli Aginete,” lib. vii. He 
125 pow iſhed Pliny's © Natural Hiſtory with Notes, which 
Sealiger was greatly prejudiced againſt, before it appeared; 
thinking, that, though otherwiſe u very learned man, he 
Prima Sca- had not talents for a work of that nature, I know,” ſays 
ligeravs, he, * that Dalechamps is one of thoſe raſh critics who take 
5% © ths liberty of ſtriking out of an author, all words that 
* do not pleas them, and of ſubſtituting often worſe in 
ce theingplace.” It ſeems however, that Neal er was hap- 
pily deceived; at leaſt he owns in another place, that his 
P. 189. edition of Pliny was the beſt which had appeared. He tranſ- 
lated alfo into Latin the 15 books of e and ſpent, 
Pref. ad it is ſaid, 30 years about it. Caſaubon obſerves, that, 
e e <« content with ee the ſenſe of his author, he was 
| little ſolicitous about adhering to his words; nevertheleſs, 
“ that whoever will be at the pains to compare the tranſla- 
e tion with the original, will find no great reaſon to be diſ- 
& ſatisfied with the tranſlator.” He practiſed phyſic at Lyons 
from 1552 to 1558, when he died, aged 7 
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— 
rv 
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DaALTON (Jon, D. D.), was born at Deane in Cum- 
berland, where his father was then rector, 1709. He had 
dis ſchool education at Lowther in Weſtmorland, and thence 
was removed, at 16, to . in Oxford. When 
he had taken his firſt degrees, he had the employment of 
being tutor or governor to lord Beauchamp, only ſon of Al- 
eee earl of Hertford, late duke of Somerſet. 
During his attendance on that 3 he employed 
ſome of his leiſure hours in adapting Milton's: Maſque at 
Ludlow Caſtle” to the ſtage, by a judicious inſertion of 
ſeveral ſongs and paſſages, ſelected from other of Milton's 
works, as well as of ſeveral fongs and other elegant addi- 
tions of his own, ſuited to the characters, and to the man- 
ner of the original author. He rendered it a very accepta- 
ble preſent to the public; and it ſtill continues one of the 
moſt favourite dramatic entertaiments, under the title of 
Comus, a Maſque,” being ſet to muſi by Dr. Arne. 
Beſides this, it had the advantage of being at firſt performed 
by Mr. Quin in the character of Comus, and by Mrs. Cib- 
der in that of the lady. We cannot omit mentioning to 
Dalton's honour, that, during the run of this piece, he in- 
Zrauſtriouſſy ſought out a grandaughter of Milton's, oppreſſed 
bdotk by age and penury; and procured her a; benefit from 
this play, the profits of which to her amounted it is faid to 


_ - upwards 
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| DALT 0 N. 


ipwards ; of 229). A. bad ſtate of health prevented bim 
Bo 10715 his, pupil throng, and ſaved En the morti· 
1 5 

e at Bologna in Italy. Soon after, ſucceed 

8 a 1780 ſhip in his 
accordiog to the rules of that ſoci | 
He now a; lied himſelf with di diligence to the duties of his 
fun lion, and was genic an ab | 
ſity. - "As ſuch, he w as employed by Secker, afterwards. 
archbiſhop af Canterbury: 2s his aM0anc at 800 James a. 


He was 5 to the tectory of St. Mary at Hill by the . 


late duke of Somerſet and, upon his recommendation, 


promoted by the "up to a prebend of Worceſter ; at which - 
We married a ſiſter of Sir Francis 


place he died in 167g. 


Golling, an aldermag of London, of whom he left no ſur- 
viving iſſue. He had publiſhed 1. A volume of « Sermons, 


*. 1757,” and, before that, 2. * Two Epiſtles, written 1735s 


« 1744” Jo. 1 A Deſcriptive Poem, addreſſed to two. 
*. Lade 1 their Return from viewing the Coal Mines near 
e | Whitehayen ; to which ate added ſome Thoughts on 
Building and Planting, to Sir James Lorcher, of Low- 
< ther Hall, Bart. 1755, 4to. This entertaini | 
deſcribes the: real deſcent of pau fair heroines wag. Borg / "4g 
terraneous, and indeed lubmarine, regions; the mines, which 
are remarkable 15 many ſingularities; Savery's fire- engine; 
in a poetical and phil ical manner; and the remainder 
is employed in 2 furvey of the the improvements in White 
haven, by the great commerce theſe mines occaſion; and in 
a very. elegant diſplay of the beauties of the adi: jacent coun- 
fry... J. Remarks. on twelve Hiſtorical Deligns of Ra- 
« phael, and the uſeum Græcum & Egyptiacum; or, An- 
« tiquiities and Views of Greece and Egypt, iluftrated by 
* PU, from Mr. Richard Dalton 's Drawi 
Richard alton his brother is librarian to his 


110 beſides rints pes juities here mentioned, pubh 
ed lately, « A The 
©. ma ide by q 


. 


clf on the Sporeof the Procefion to — 


being an eye: witneſs of 1 death; for he died of 
college, he entered into. holy orders, 7 


57 at the univer- 


* 


1 


- dXMASEENDS: (Jonn), : an illuſtrious father or the Cory kun, 


church*in the 8th century, was born at Damaſcus, "Where n 
his father, though à Chriſtian by birth and 


2 : 
the place of counſellor of fate to the Saracen pr He Bayls 
Was liberally educated in his father's houſe by a private tutor, | 


under whom h he made a very rogreſs in | kinds of hi- 
terdturs, . alſo imbibed 2 1 = for religion: aud be 


ban of lech uncommon, pars and ain 


Vol. ments, 
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 alvatape of a traitor's 
The caliph, without 
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dente, thkx, ar the death of bis father, he thccbeded bitt TH 


he place of counſellor of fate, In 148, 'Wheti the con- 

vetly about intages was warthly dgituted, he TheweThim- 
ff extremely zealous for chem; und difperied letters trough 
the empire, ſupport their cauſe agaialf the efforts of the 


erpperor Leo Ifauricus, who "vppofed” chern vehemetitly, 
Bee hk pr lf into the hl 6f Tec, hs, tn y 
Ay, wes ee exaſperated at the e Diuhaſceria, that hs 
cönertved the following expedient, in order. to be revenged 


of 


n dim. e caufed the hand-writing 6f them to be w Well 
udied 


udied dy a: penman, (killed in che art of counterfeiting. 
Hands, that it was impoltible to diftinguiſh the true from the 


fe." Then he cauſed a letter do be written, wherein he 


makes Damaſcenus adviſe Leo to ſend Tome troops towards 


Damaſcus ; and prontifed him, as governor of the place, to 


order att things in ſuch a mnannet, that the taking of it ſhould 
be infallible. After which, he ſent this letter to the prince 


of the Saracens; and gloried very much in refuſing te take. 

dal perfidy, and in having the generoſity 
to diſcover to the Ky the treaſon of one of his ſubjects. 

"he ut hearing the proteſtations of innocence 
which Damaſcenus made, and without ſuffering him to diſ- 
cover Leo's artifice, commanded that Rand, with Which he 
ſuppoſed he had written fo treaſongble a letter, to be imme- 
Garely ſtruck off, and ordered it to be publicly expoſed on a 


 gibbet to the ſight of the whole city. John of Jeruſalem 


who wrote the life of Datdaſctnus, relates this account; and 
adds a further miraculous circumſtance, that the Virgin 
Mary, upon the 8 of Damaſcenus; who was earneſt 
to have a proof of his innocence, -cauſed, by het interbeſſion 
with her Son, his hand to be Fond Again to his arch, with 
only a circle above his, wtift, to fhew where it had been cut 
off. But the ſtory itlelf, as Well as. the miracle which be- 
Tongs to it, has been queſtioned greatly, and even rejected by 
ſome. After this, Damaſcenus obtained leave of the caliph 
fo retire from public affairs, and to ſpend the remainder of 
his days in ſolitude ; and with this View, after he had fold 


. _ _.. his goods and pofleſſions, and diſtributed the money to the 
pPcor, he went to Jeruſalem, where he ſhut himſelf up in the 


' monaſtery of St. Sabas. There he ſet himſelf to write books 


* x 7 1 *; f. : - 
228 . : d r a „ e 


73 1 about 730, and continued to do fo to the time of 


reftor, enjoined him perpetual lence ; ahd, becauſe he # 
not obſerve the ſaid” injunction, turned him out of his cell, 
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| was ordained 


had been extant, we ſhould 
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e 3 eee iſpe 

his doing it, and a itely embrace awaſte nes 
prieſt towards the latter end of his life by the 
patriarch of of Jerualem, and returned immediately to his mo- 
naſtery. He died about 750, leaving behind him many com- 
poſitions of various kinds. His aries have; been often print- 
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. vols. ſollo⸗ * 


- DAMASGIU 8, „ benen lber and | 
whe of the Stoie ſhool as ſome ſay, of a eee, ac- 


gording to others, was born at Damaſcus, and flouriſned ſo 


late as 340, when the Goths reigned in Italy. If great Fabric. 
maſters can 1 a great ſcholar or philoſopher, Damaſcius Bibl. 


Tom. 


muſt have been one; for he ſeems to have had every advan- Cave, bin. 


tage of this kind. Theon, we are told, was his maſter in literar 


rhetoric ; Iſidorus in logic ; Marinus, the ſucceſſor of Pro- 


clus in the ſchool of Athens, in geometry and arithmetic ; 
Zenodotus, the ſucceſſor of Marinus, in philoſophy; and 
Ammonius in aſtronomy, and the doctrines of Plato. He 
wrote the life of his maſter Iſidorus, and dedicated it to Theo- 
dora, a very learned and philoſophic lady, who had been a 
pupil of Iſidorus. In this life, which was copiouſly written, 
maſcius frequently attacked the Chriſtian religion; yet 
obliquely, it is ſaid, and with ſome reſerve and timidit) : for 
Chriſtianity was then too firmly eſtabliſhed, and pr 


its numbers, to endure any longer the/bare-faced eee of 


Paganiſm,' Of this life however we have nothing remaining, 


but ſome extracts which Photius has preſerved ; who alſoac- 


r ˙ of Dealing, of the philoſo= 


phie, or, if you will, of the theologic kind. Fhis was di- 
vided into four books; the firſt of which was, © De Admi- 


<« randis'Operibus,” the ſecond, Admirandæ Narrationes 


de 4 — the third, De Animaruin Apparitiani- 
© bus poſt obitum Admirandz Narrationes,” the fourth we 


know not what; che title not preſerved.. If this work 


ſuperttit es Was the Chriflians r eee 


lot. Damaſcius ſucceeded Theon in the rhetorical ſchaok, 
over which he ded nine years; and afterwards Iſidorus 


in that of Deer . 
poſed that, e TOO l 
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. DAMIAN.. 


*. DAMIAN OY a, cardinalund e. of Ola % Hou 
in the 1 xth century, and have been à very 
— man. He had deen u Benetein, and it i thought, 
Would always have preferred ſolitude to the dighities. of the 
RR i he had not deen forced, as it were, to 5 — them. 
eee the liberty which the popes took of 
pgs emperors in the way of war; affirming, that the 
of em pores da hog are Þ iſtin&t, and that the emperors 
ought not to ed with what 9 to the popes, nor the 
8 to the emperors. ©* As the Son of 
” ſays he, © ſurmounted all the Wai of ; wonlely 
3 not by the-ſeverity of e but by the lively 
ſty of an invincible pat has he taugf tus rather 
8 fury of the anger with conſtancy, than to take 
» x. A arms hee thoſe who oſfend us z eſpecially ſince be- 
e tween 15 the prieſthood there is ſuch a diſtinc- 
tion of of at it belongs to the king to uſe. ſecular 
< arms, and to th rieſt to gird on the ſword of the Spirit, 
« which is the of God, c. This was ſtrange doc- 
trine to come ect er what would the an- 
0 5 de or Julius II. have faid to it? Damian eſeribed alſo 
yy manner the enormous vices of his ape, in ſe- 
works; in we . which, 
_ Alexander thought fit to ſuppreſs, has never- 
5 was preſerved. Controverſial on have ſpoken 
much of this 8 and Du Pleffis Mornay has given us the 
Doe Pieke, following account of it. By reaſon of the laws enjoin- 
om wy eg ven <a is ſo prevalent among the Roman 
b. 228. © dlergy, that Peter Damian, who was then retired. to bis 
| 3 was obliged to write a book concerning it, in- 
omorrhæus, wherein he Jays open the ſeyeral 
© Firing vim fin; and he dedicated it Len 1h ad” | 
*Juring to provide againſt it. Baronius mſelf ac- 
4. knowledpes it in theſe words: Briars and nettles. had 
< overrun the houſcholder's field: all fleſh had corrupted 
* and there was need not only of 2 delage to waſh, 
< but of fire from heaven to conſume us as Ge 
2 Leo made ſome regulations, and — £48} 
« ſome puniſhments: but ſom: after he loſt the favour of 
2 . and Alexander II. being then advanced to the 
* chair, tricked him out of his book, under colour E | 
+ PAGE EO Hes ron. . 
bon ſpoken too immodeſily, as i or NG 
be ſtirred without raiſing a ſtink : of which ke 44 
*<, gaod. nplaigs;? fe. Bayle has * 


ien 


1757, for attempting to aſſaffinate the king. For the form 
nunc manner of TW 


felting, upon 
of that prince, Dionyſus, to convince him that princes are 


and born in 1652; but lofing his father when very 
he was ſent to ſea, where he ſoon diftinguiſhed hi 


Verde iſlands. | After touching at 
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remarkable; which is, that Borch 
3 of Nome, and as 2604. 


ferved-one thing 
feat u frie 


1 as he has ſupported its credit and authority, has yet 


deceived the Proteſtante, Mornay, as we have ſeeny in regard == 
to the idea of Damians ! Gomorthæus, deceived theme 


100 to the diſadvantage and diſcredit of his own communion; 
For it appears from the book, that Damian has not repres. 
_ ſentet] the crying ſin of: ſodomy to be univerſal in the church. 


of Rome, but as only committed by ſome eccleſiaſtics of tha 
pope's quarters; that is, in the neighbourhood of mount. 
ANI ne, whither he himſelf had retired, and where he lived: 

th ſome OO e works: . . at . 


"pats, 4 native-of 8 mel March 26. 


the article CHASTEL. . 


 DAMOCLES, © ks, of he r Dionyſus, ab. 
ſome occaſion or other, to admire the fortune- 


© >» 
4.3 
_— 


not always ſo happy as they ſeem to be, invited him to a 
feaſt ; and cauſed a naked ſword to be hung over his head, 
which was only held by 2 ſingle hair. Damocles, extremely: 
rich NR x falls ef tgp Jonnedown Lnyoen. es wow Imp 

ors ee pp uber ora pena 
— gged eee eee ec eee IR 


7 
of and hi | life inne um berg of | condition, where no; | 


_DAMPIER N the famous Engliſh : 
ager, was W (Cop — i —— 


ticularly in the South Sea. He aflciaed bimbaf wich Cope. 


Cook, in order to cruise on the Spaniards z and, Aug 
1683; failed rom n 


— 


ed for the ſtreights of art; —— 
chem, they: 8 _ the Guinea 
days anchored at the who of Sherbarough 


LY 


the ſhip's crew were  hoſptably recewed by the } rants... 
Ho then proceeded t to „ ea 0 


=. ETVITIIG 

of Magellan j and arriving at the ifle of Juan Fernahderz 

_ Goon board u Mats Tian, who had been left in that 

uninhabited place above three yeats before. After Raying 
= days at this illand, they. ſet fall | 84-1684; ſteer: 

. . 

A to Allipa anas 
from thence to Cape Blanco, where Capt, bel was ihrer 


red. July 19, Mr. Edward Davis was appointed captain in 


the room 7 Dock, failed the next day towards Rio Leja, 
und from thence to the gulph of Amapalla; and Sept. 20th 
chan ts. 0n anchor Joc tHe i nd of Plata, Here they made 
1 deſcent upon Paita, attacked the furt, and took it with 


little oppoſition. But finding that the governor and inba - 


bitants had 88 the Wee and carried off their money, 
yup s and proviſio 1 fi fire to it: and dſt wards 
5 for, und dC Saua but without ſacceſs, ,- | 
They entered now the bay of Panama: their defign was 
co look i into ſome river unfrequented by the Spaniards, in 
ſearch of canoes ; and therefore the ene bo. to make 
che river of St. Jago, on decbunt of irs nearneſs to the iſlahd 


of Gullo, in which there is much gold, and ſafe anchorage 


for ſhips. eee ſome others, in four canoes, ven. 
es up the river; but the Indians, at 

their —— into their canoes, and paddled away 
ayainft the ſtream mach faſter than they could follow. They 
_ "therefore returned the next morning, in order to fail-for-the 
ifland-of -Galloz and in their way took a [Spaniſh pacquet 


they learned, that the armada, arrived from Spain at 
Porto Bello, waited for che pers Ha 
made them reſolve 1 to pro a among the king an pr 


| ange 6 
n | the 9 of a falſe 

light, got the of hr next day, and came 

up to 4 e aunk; Which 2 them to make a 


fight. £ ir al round theo bay of W and bow 


n ended-unſuccelſsful 
forthe iſſand of Qibo, where they foun * 0 

| And as heir 4258 atteinpt-at ſeg had 2 funtlef, Karen 

ſolved — their fortune by land, by uttackin che city of 


coaſt o Mexico. . Dios Dm 2 took mat 
a 52 1 2 218. 20 Fen! . oft * . HI +4 
25 5 | 2 <> 


bwat; ſent with diſpatches from Panama to Lima, by which 
mow. Lima, winch 


4 DAMPLER . 
Dan der 255 hs curioſity, by pbraining 4 They 


orthern parts of Mexico. 


| Tln to eq or no till they came to Gua- 


tulco, e of * beſt potts in the kingdom Fry and 

: to * „ Where they waited 
i ** 2 e with a Ellen, Pere 1 {eng 
ca e b. i. continued cruizi ng. off this cape 
till 15 1, when their Vage fions being 6 ed, they fleer- 
to the valley of V alderas to procure a ſupply of beef. 


| al hile the were en ed in this nece uſineſs, 
Me thi 74 dem to the Tae, After hes 


* 


t 1 * towards. a * and anchored in one of 
Tres Maria Hangs, ... mpier, having been long ſick of 2 
Y, was here buried 2 about half an hour up to the 


in Late . threw bim into 2 profuſe ſweat; and 
afterwards wrapped up warm, and put to bed-in 3 


| great, begetit from this extraordi nary 1 5 

eir ſucceſs in this part of the World having been . 
mülderen, and there appearing no probability of its m 
ing, 2920 and Ng e to ſteer, their courle for the 


ee, to outon. ' to New. Holland, to Trieſt; aud 
arriving, at pier with, others. was left on 


licobar, D 
55 2 with great ci 54S -- inhabitants. He how- 


iſh facto 8 


ping 7 af with him - Perſia in quality of 
he. decli ; of this propel, © on 


brought off : and. papers. He ar 
e 1 want of money, 


ene who: was 2 


by Cape, W 
=; 
2 bod 11 Eo 


ad 


Davis, and went on board Capt. 


.They i lech to 5 0 ifland, to the Pic. e 
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circumſtances, and great number of curious und enter- 
taining events. We have no further particulars of his Hfe 
or death, His « Voyage round the World” is well known, 
)))) 


0 and has gone through many editions. | 9 gh 
© DANCHET (Avronv), a French poet, was born at 
Riorn in 1671; and went tb Paris, where he' diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf very early in the republlc* of letters. At 19, he 
| was invited to Chartres, to be profefior.of rhetoric Which 
£ office he diſcharged with high repute for four years. Upon 
ais return to Paris, he devoted his labours entirely to the 
ſervice of the theatre; for which, he continued to Write 
ſongs, operas, and tragedies, to the end of his Tife, He 
was admitted a member of the 'Academy, of Inſcriptions in 
eee ee 
in the king's library, and died at Patis 1748; after having 


long poſſeſſed the eſteem of the public, as 10 10 is inte- 


i *. a i 


{7 


| „CFC een , 
as by his writings, His works were Lollected ar 
VR 3 
nted at Paris 1751, in 4 vols. zm. 
oy N BT + . \ j 4.4% 7% * 141 EP! I * 3 3 f Ly 2 „ * * 
. 9 e * VC 
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n . DPANDINT (Inoue), an Italia Jefuir, was born” at 
Ceſena in the ecclefjaſtical ſtate, in 1554; and was the firſt 

1 of his order who taught philoſophy at Faris. He bote ſeve- 
kal honourable offces in the wg A for, beſides" reaching 
© divinity at e 08 wah rector of the ſeveral colleges at 

ö | Ferrara, Forli, Bolopria, Parma, and Milan; viſitor In the 


; Poland, and in the Milaneſe, fie . in Pe- 5 
i rugia 1596, when, he was pitched upon by Clement VIII. of 
. to be his nuncio to the Maronites of mount Libanus. He of 

7 embarked at Venice in July the fame year, and returned to da 
Rome in Auguſt the year following. Tue French tranſla- pu 
tion, which was made of his “ . . More Libanus” aut 
by father Simon, was printed at Paris in 167 5 and reprinted IS 1 
af the Hague in 168 5: in the preface'ts' which'the tranſlator at 
fays, that © father Dandini endęavoured to diveſt himſelf of - 
de all the prejudices, Which he attribptes to thoſe whothad 
ee been thither before him. He did not wholly rel) en the 
« pope's bulls, although they made the belt part of his in- 
« ſtructions, becauſe he did not think them Irifallible/ as to 


44 the facts in queſtion: but he heard with a great deal ef pa- 


D tence the patriarch and the principal Maronites, ud com. = 
plained of ſome Jeſuits who went before him in che fame 


* 


CCE 


e employ; all which precautions are convineing proofs of 
_ ® his prudent conduct.“ Dandini's beck was 9 
e N . | ; : # Wl | ; : 5 2 ena. 


DIN a 
| Ceſena in 1656, under the title of Mifiona Apoſtcliex' a 
«.:Patriarcha e Maroniti del Monte Libano. It contains 
the relation of his journey to the Maronites and to Jeruſa- . 
lem; but father Simon has left out the journey to Jeruſalem 


ity 46 reger but what bas been obſerved "by travellers 

6. alread 

Hendl d died: 20 F ot by DIP 4 80. His <Comtien 
« tary on the three Books of Ariſtotle de Anima” was print- - 

ed at Paris 1617, in folio; and after his death, his Ethics 
was printed at Ceſena 1657, in the ſame fre. Father 

Simon has given him a great character; and, after obſerving 
that he was deſcended from a noble 'famil) in Italy, fays, 
that he was a man of a penetrating wit, ſolid jud ement, | 
« and* great experience; that, beſides the ſchool-divinity, - 
«which he underſtood perfectly, he was maſter of the theb- 
1c Jogy of the fathers; and, above all, of moral philoſophy, 
« of which he has compoſed an excellent treatiſe'; that the © 

i pope-could not make choice of a man better qualified to 

« treat with the Maronites; that indeed he wanted {kill in 
e the "Oriental languages, but that he eaſi ily ſupplied that 
66; deficiency b an. interpreter.” Bayle ſays, that this could 
not be prejudice of father Simon in his favour, becauſe he 
has taken great liberties with him, criticiſed him, ſtrongly 
refuted him on a thouſand! occaſions, in the en wy has 
nddedl to the tranſlation wh his travels e 


72 5 
ihr . 5 


DNR rens), a F noch e v ef che e 
of thoſe learned perſons, who were pitched upon by the duke 
of Montauſier, to illuſtrate claſſical authors for the uſe of the 
dauphin. He had Phædrus allotted to his ſhare, which he 
publiſhed with a Latin interpretation and notes. He was the 
author alſo of a dictionary, which was once much read, but 
is now grown obſclere'; 3 _ I y__ ottice works: Ka tied 
at Paris in 1709. Wd 


' DANIEL ——.— an eminent poet and }-kiſtorian | fall" 
our own co 
and James I. re the ſon of a muſic-maſter, and born neat tire f.. 
Taunton in eee in 1562. In 157%, he was ad- | 
mitted a"cormoner of Magdalen college in Oxford, where 
he continued three years, and made à conſiderable progreſs . 
in academical learning; but ae _— inclining him more 
to ſtudies of a ſofter and ga d, he left the univerſity 


my a degree, and . wel 9 _ hiſtory. wood 


5 I. 


in ki tranſlation, becauſe, he ſays, there is nothing new in 
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Poets, p. 
100 
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| Ark. Oxon. died 3s in Octobet, an. 2643. Daniel was a married man, 


L VN: iſcourſe of. rare 
5 he put an ingenious. p 


| known for his Italian dictionary, 
of Anne, the conſort of James I, he made him one of the 
groams, 


138 met — from the court, to 
: e eaſily introduce 


bs rere 


_ ferihire; where, Jays. Wood, alter ha bad enjoyed th 


f Samuel Daniel, Eſq; that excellent poe 
& Who was tutor: to the lady 
chat was daughter and heir to George Aifferd garlof Cum- 


LOT iy 


10 a e call ity of Paul — . — Ing, 
Inventions both military and civil, 
called Impreſe s which was printed in fg, and to which 
preface. His 0wn merit, added to the 
of bis brother: in- law. John Florio, ſo well 
procured him the patronage 


mendati 


of che priey chamber. The queen took great plea- 
in Daniel's .copverſation ;; and the encouragement he 
ther -with his own perſonal 
him to the moſt tons 
men of his time; ſueh as Sir John I 
ir Robert, Cotton, Sir Henry 


man, Spenſer, 
. He — a {mall 
;ne's houſe and garden in Ol "ſtreet near Lendon, where in private 
he compoled moſt of his dramatic p 1 ve je \ Afterwards he 
became tutor to the lady Anne Clifford, Who, When ſhe 


came to be. counteſs of Pembroke, was a;great encoura 1 of 


learning and learned men z and, upon the death f 


mwmaous Spenſer, was made poet-laureat to queen. Lesbe 
Towards the end of his life, he retired 


5 farm, 
jomer- 
hk * q mulcs 
| conte ation entime wit very great 
Jelight, he died in 1619. He was buried in: the; church of 


e @ co 
which he had at Beckington, aear;Philips-Norton.i fr 


: Beckington, and the 3 8 was fixed upon the 


wall. over his grave: Here lies, expecting the ſecond 
«coming of our Lord and Saviour Telus Ebaiahe 4: 6 


t and hiſtori 
Anne Client 10 in yo ere ſhe 


&. berland,; who, in gratitude to him, erected this monument 


K. ws — ng time aſter, hen ſhe Ws counteſß 
« do of broke, Dorſet, — Mon 


er err. He 
N e oe eee ene 
His poetical aw Toi conſiſting of dramatis And Other 
| Pieces, are as ors: 1. „ The Complaint of Roſamond, 
4 594. -4t0.- . A Letter from: Octavia ($0;Marcus 
„ Antonius, DEER: 8v0.- Theſe two pieces reſemble eack 
ather both in ſubject and ſtyle, being written in, be Ovidian 


e gieat tenderneis and variety ee e + 


„ Hymen's Trumph : a paſtoral Tragi-comedy,: Rreſented 
= Crete aaa in the Strand, at her en 
; - »»* mNce!t 


rington, 


DANIEL. 


« jeſty, being at the N Lord Roxboroug] 
0 1643, 4to, 2d edit. It is 1 dead to the queen, 3 
is introduced by a pretty contrived prologue, in the way of 
dialogue; in which Hymen is oppoſed by Avarice, Envy, 
and Jealouſy, the diſturbers of quiet marriage. b 6 The 
« Viſion,” or, as ſore copies have it, «6 

« the T'welve . a Maſk, 1604, ” Bvo. The po- 
et's defigny under the 
goddeſſes, was to ſhadow out the bleſſings which the nation 
enjoyed under the peaceful reign of James I, By Juno was 
| repreſented power; by Pallas, „ and ea by Ve- 
nus, love and amity; by Veſta, religion; by Diana, chaſti- 


cordia, the union of hearts ; by Aſtrea, juſtice ; by Flora, 
the beauties of the earth; by-Ceres, plenty; and by Tethys, 
nayal p 1 All theſe allegorical perſonages were properly 
attire, 


The Queen's T a paſtoral Tragi- comedy; 1623. 
Fo «20 Pro gedy * opatra, 12 be Ag 75 


| « of Philotas, 1 te 

to the prince, eee, rles I. 3 3 met with 
. ſome oppoſition, becauſe it was reported, 

b of Philotas was drawn for the unfortunate earl of Ele. Eſſex ; 
which obliged the author to vindicate himſelf from this « 


in an apology, printed at 3 Both this play · and 
that of tra” are written after the manner of the 
Pe with à chorus between each act. 8B. < The Hiſ-. 

4 tory of the civil Wars between the Houſes of York: and. 


. « Lancaſter ;“ a poem/ in eight books, dedicated to prince 
t Charles; 1604, ro. Mr. Daniels picture is re 
5 Wl 9: © A. Defence of Rhime, 

e 4 Obſervations onthe Ar to 2 Poely: wherein i is de- 
1, 


8vo. - It is dedicated « caps ea. hy 9A 


f | 
„ © profeſſors of rhime within his majeſty 5 

a bieten 5 8 

„ nog perſe ee pieces, * 

3. there is no occaſion to particulariae here Ire uſhed to- 

. de n amo 1748, e 


Ag 8 


| '«. nificent Entertainment of the 4 s moſt excellent Ma- 


iſdomgof 
ſhapes, and in * perſons, of the 142 


ty, by F roſerpine, riches; by Macaria, felicity ; by Con- 


ered up the ſeveral emblems of their power Danep⸗ 
to the tetnple of peace, erected upon four pillars, repreſent- Poetica 


5 the {oe virtues, that e the globe of the earth. L. . 


Stef. by „„ 
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dome now do do oer Daniel as un hiſtorian, In'which 
tapatity . wrote se The fifft Part of the Hiſtory of Eng- 
Wb, ad; in three Bocks;“ printed in 161 3, 40. and reach- 
ing to the end of Stephen's reign, To this he afterwards 
4 ed „ A fetond Part, which was printed in 1618, and 
reached to the end of Edward III. This hiſtory was con- 
tinued to the end of Richard III. by J Why Truſſel, a trader, 
ind alderman of the eit ty of Wincheſter "who however, as 
Englith bn. Nicotfon has obſerved, „has not vo, the luck to have 
nden Weicher his lan VAR, matter, LE method, ſo well approved 
ns thoſe of aniel,” of Daniel's hiſtory a Certain 
Bohun's writer gives this character: t I is written with great brevity 
eee. , © and politeneſs ; and his political and moral reflections are 
| Method, © Very fine, uſeful, and inft ructive.“ Langbaine is of opi- 
legendi Hiſt. 1 that however Well qualified our author's genius was 
p: 377: far poetry, yet, 4e nis hiſtory is the crown! or all his works.“ 
Do] To Sioe the teader the beſt idea we can of it, we will tranſ- 
cribe what is faid of it, in the preface to Kennet's Com- 
: Nu Hiſtory of England,” „ Mr. Daniel's hiſtory fol. 
« .. «© Jows next, containing the reigns of William I. and II. 
Henry I. Stephen, Henry II. Richard I. John, Henry III. 
„ Edward 1. II. and If. The author had a place at court 
Ain the reign of l I. and ſeems tb have taken all the 
pos referent a court could give hint. It is (aid, he had a 
real ry ; und it is certiliy he has ſhewn' great 
Judgement dpi hit as he did, from infecting his 
A pröſe, and ng chat fim plicit "which is a principal 
deaut in the Ale 5 an' hiſtorian. His narration is ſmooth 
<"and'clear, and 3 where an air of good ſenſe and 
 wR_ and his E lid is: eh more moder fi than 
of "him. But Milten ehoſe 
efron may be ahowed, hundred 
dere rack it is particularly to be admired, 
© fow Dan ago,” expreſs Himſelf with the 
fame pure) and 2 28 0 3 Len ble writers do 
r Ves, | 


1 wo 99 1 ASS 13 * 
e was another 81 Danke 
ib liſhed in 1642, & book intituled, 
rity in ed'by Ohr Nt,” and another, 
| ciel, The Birth, Life, and Death 

— Wen“ But be does not pretend to know 

44. O an * 4212. OR FIDE A LEM EU 
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5 DANIEL 30 
DANIEL (Gazrts); a very ingenious and learned : 
Frenchman, was born at Roan, Feb. 8, 1649 ; and, at 18, 
admitted into the ſociety of the Jeſuits, He read lectures 
upon polite literature, upon 1 and theology, at ſe- 
veral places, in the beginning of his life ; but afterwards, 
dropping theſe ſort of exerciſes, he aſſumed the author-cha- 
racter, and publiſhed a great w wo! books upon different ſub- 
jets. , Qne of his earlieſt productions was his © Voyage du 
« Monde de Deſcartes,” or, „A Voyage to the World of 
« Deſcartes.” This is a ſatirical confutation of the Carte- 
fan philoſophy, dreſſed up under the appearance of a ro- 
mance z for the author tells us, in the view of this work 
prefixed to it, that, though his main point was fo examine 
and diſcuſs the $093 ſyſtem of Deſcartes, yet he 5 
it neceſſary to diterſiſy and enliven 2 ſubject naturally dry 
and e, not only becauſe it would be a great relief 
to the reader, but alſo becauſe the method he had ufed would 
give him an opportunity of relating ſome very extraordinary 
and curious anecdotes in the hiſtory of Carteſianiſm. Two 
of our own countrymen have ſpoken. very highly of this 
8 work; and as their opinion is intirely ours, it will be ſuffi- 
1 cient to preſent the reader with what they jay. The firſt is 
N the anonymous, but well-known, author * of the . Reflec- * Mr- The. 
tions upon Learning ;”” who, ſpeaking of the Carteſian 
a philoſophy, obſerves, that © it has been anſwered and effec- 
« tually confuted in all its branches by ſeveral hands, but 
* 1 57 none better than the author of A Voyage to the 
*« World of Deſcartes ;* which, though not always conclu- 
ad „ five, is every where ihgenious, and confutes him in his 
m * own way; for one romance is beſt anſwered by another.” Chap. v. 
L The other is the late lord Bolingbroke, who has exprefied 
himſelf, to our preſent purpoſe, in the following fine man- 
ner: There is a ſort of knight-errantry in phi Y, 2 
the BY © well as in arms, The end propoſed by both is laudable ; 
for nothing can be ſo more, than to redreſs wrongs, and 
* to correct errors. But when imagination is let looſe, and 
« the brain is over-heated, wrongs may be redreſſed by new 
* wrongs, errors may be „ by new errors. The 
< cauſe of innocence may be ill defended by heroes of one 
e fort, and that of truth by heroes of another. Such was 
Don Quixote, ſuch was ctes; and the imaginary 
* character of the one, and the real character of the other, 
gave occaſion to the two moſt ingenious fatirical romances, 
that ever were writ.” This performance was ſo well re- Works. 
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into Engliſh, into Italian, &c. It has undergone ſeveral 
3nd to that printed in 130, there were added, by way of 
With the ſubject, They are 3 Nouvelles Diff. 
Teultes, &c.” that is, © New Difficu | 
Author of the Voyage, &c, concerning the Conſciouſneſs 
de or Perception of Brutes: with a Refutation of two De- 
. G. Paniel.“ 


will de moſt memorable, is „The Hiſtory of France ;” 


 Whichis as follows: He ſays, that though there were many 


_. * happily free from all theſe faults, Inſtead of tranſeribing WW wa 
* *. from other authors, he has, recurred to the original re- wh 


_ < of taſte. Not that father Daniel is abſolutely free from. 


.- © the firit place, he bas erred greatly in the orthographica 
r e 
perſons and towns, as Engliſh, German, Flemiſh, Italian, 


$4 f 8 
fy > : - 0 . 
ANTt®f 


* - 


by 


editions, which have been reviſed and enlarged by the author; 


ſupplement, two or three pieces, which have a connexion 


. 


” 


Itles propoſed to the 


f.... ] Wi .. en —_ "RH 


fences of Deſcartes's general Syſtem of the World; by 


But the work for which the name of father Daniel is, and 
en at Paris 1713, in three volumes folio. Le Clere 


A 


as given an account of it, in the firſt article of the 27th 
volume of his Bibliotheque Choiſee; the ſubſtance of 


4 hiſtories of France befoce father Daniel's, yet there were 
none with which there was reaſon to be entirely ſatisfied. 


* Moſt of them were nothing more than copies of one ano- bi 


e ther; moſt of them had mixed true hiſtory with falſe, fa- pa 
_ © ble with fact, tog promifcuouſly ; and none of them,” he ni 
means, no general hiſtory of France, written in the French we 
language, © were written in a tolerable ſtyle; in a ſtyle, that all 


5 


would not diſguſt a modern reader. Even Mezeray's ey 
« hiſtory, the great work as well as the abridgment, is,” at 


days he, © very badly writ ; and would not even be borne WM hif 


by wh, oF it was not for that air of ſincerity and impartiality, foy 
uc 


<« Which runs through the whole. Now father Daniel is has 


© cords, from which they ought all to have drawn their Wl rei 
* materials. He has punctually cited the authors on whom f 
be depends; and has carefully diſtinguiſhed in each, what che 
5“ js credible from What is not ſo; that is, as often as, by) 
ce reaſon of the diſtance of time and other circumſtances, it 
* was in his power to do it. And, laſtly, his ſtyle js pure, 
„ perſpicuous, and abounding with ſuch ornaments, as are 
< natural in hiſtory, and cannot fail © Fogg every readct 


„ imperfections; for there are three things in particular to 


< be obſerved iu his hiſtory, which will not Five entire ſatiſ 
faction to foreigners, and eſpecially to Proteſtants. In 


$385 od 
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— 
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Kc. "Which, OT PR through an ere, of  tliofe * 
« gusges in himſelf, or "oy Blowing the au e, of ml 
« who did not undetſta them, 15 has often mii- ſpelt and 
« miſuſed. ' But theſe are trifles, and may eaſily be corrected 
« in a future edition. Secondly, he has written with ſome 
« partiality againſt the e Prckeſtants, vom be conſtantly calls 
6. heretics ; and has acted a lictle unfairly; wherever he treats, 
«of njatters which concern them, or the leaders of their 
„party. And, thirdly, he appears to have omitted, at leaſt 
« to have touched in a very curſory manner, ſome very re- 
« markable facts, which an impartial hiſtorian would have 
* drawn out at ent th, and copiouſly enlarged upon. But 
5 notwithſtanding a [1 this, Le lere awns, that father Da- 
« niel's hiſtory has all the good qualities mentioned above; 
1 ' ang the Jud - ng may read it with advantage and with 
leaſure.”” as he Jon on to obſerve, every writer 
af i e Hogs of ſorne ſect or party, mult of courſe hold 
certain principles, which will warp his underſtanding, ang 
bias his judgement, at leaſt a little, in the relations o Tone 
particular facts; and if this be an imperfection, father Da- 
niel has it but in common with all the hiſtorians that ever 
h were, or ever will de: whence this follow undeniably, that 
at all hiſtorians ought to be read, not only with caution, but 
8 eyen witk ſome degree of ſuſpicion. He afterwards publifhed 
Y, at Paris 1 922, in ; Bon volumes 4to, a ſecond edition of his 
ne e reviſed, corrected, augmented, and enriched with 
5 leve authentic medals; . and a very pompous edition of it 
is has deen lately publiſned, with a continuation, but in the 
ag way of Anale only, from che death of Hent IV. in 1610, 
e· where father Daniel ſt opped, to the end of 1 wis XIVtti's 


eit reign. 


N 


. 


"IM He bi Yeu author of Gs ther hal "of an anpteer to 
vat fie letters, intitaled, 1. Dialoge es detween ZE 
by eander and rms This book, in leſs than two 127 5 


it Fears, fan through 12 editions: it was tranflated into Latin 
re, i by father Juvenel ; and afterwards into Italian, Engliſh, and 
are e 2. e Letters of M. Abbot to Fudoxus,“ 
det ay of remarks upon the © New. Apology for the provinci 
om. Letters.“ 3. «© Ten Letters to Father Alexander,” where - 
to bo draws a parſer between the doctrine of the Thomiſts ane 
til: the Jeſuits, upbn the ſuhjects of probability and grace.” 4. 
In * The Steen of Len de Leon concerning dur bleſſed WOW 3 
ical Wi © Saviour's laſt Paſſover, with a Diſſertation and Nates up- 
ign WI © on the Sentiments and [Praftice of the Quarto-decimans.” 
1 5 K Deferter of St. At guſtir t 1 Book ſuppoſed 8 
C. bl EIS. 2 ; 


* 


— 


p ; 
Trot 
4 * 
1 . 2 a 
5 „ hy : * 
x * 8 N 1 4 
wht =O.” W 


1 ; ” | "I 6e Four Letters, upo! 


anſwers Serry's book, inctuled, « 4 Schola Thomiſtica vin- 


2 dicata;” & a Remonſtrance to the L Lord n of 
=” < Rheims, occaſioned by his. Order, pu Bae July 1755 


1 and alſo tranſlated by J uvenci into Latin. Le — 
ed — 


Ef val This performance of father Daniel's Was oft 


ſmaller works, Which were all colleRted and 


printed in three volumes, 4t0. 


8 order ever Na 
DAN TE, an 3 iulisg „nt ebend f . | 


Father Daniel was ſuperior of the chin. profeſs of the 
Jeſuits at Paris, and died there June 23, 1728. By his 
death, the 2 W one of * Kahn i 
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Bayle'Die. an antient family, and born at lorence May 27, 1265. 


He diſcovered an early inclination and genius for poetry ; 
and as he fell in love very early in his youth, conſecrated the 
firſt labours of his muſe to Venus. A he undertook 
a more ſerious, work, which he begun in Latin, and finiſhed 
1 onion verſe. He excelled greatly in Tuſcan 2 5 and, 

Bayle AY it would have been happy for hi ad he 
_ Tod ed with any thing elſe. | But he was ambitious; 


and having attained ſome of the 115 conſiderable poſts in the 


commonwealth, he was cruſhed b the ruins of the faction 
which he embraced. The city Y Florence, being, divided 
into two factions, was become. ſo tumultuous, . that Pope 
Boniface VIII. ſent. Charles' de Valois thither in 1 301, to 
re-eſtabliſh the public tranquillity. * Dante's faction being 
the. weakeſt, it was [expelled the city, and himſelf and other 


leaders ſent into baniſhment. He id not bear this misfor- 


tune with conſtancy ;- his reſentment was excellive, In the 


firſt place, he too the ſtrongeſt vengeance in his power 
| 1 Charles de Valois, 7 75 was brother to Philip the Fair 


France, by railing at the Kings of France, and ſatirizing 
them in his writings for the meanneſs of the extraction. 


Thus he feigns, but very ridiculouſly, that Hugh Capet, the 

 - firſt of the third race of the kings of France, Was the ſon of 
a butcher ; and makes him own himſelf to 8 the root of 2 
plant, Which has done great miſchief to Chriſtendom, Ia 
the next place, he did all he could to expoſe his country to 
bloody war, on account of the d. which he Thought 


Della e of 


- he ſuffered. TOY: it. He incited 
1 Verona, 


* 


* 


<<. Arg ent N intitaled, A Defence of It. Au- 
2 . A cheological tract, . touching the Efficacy. 
& of 1 in two volumes... In the. ſecond volume, he 


ae their 


DANTE _ 
to 3 War on the Florentines and, .as Volater-. 
- ranus. e: refles. himſelf, led the emperor to the ſiege of Flo- Comm ur- 
rence, ,, He took great pains to be recalled; but all his ef- u. 9 
forts 1 were Vain, Ks in 100 exile at Ravenna, July 1321, | 

| having, guſt, entered. 7 th year; and it is thought, that, 
grief was the cauſe of hie He enjoyed an honourable, ' 
retreat in the court of Ar Polentanq, prince of Ravenna — _ 
and. when, pe republ, of of. 8 5 6 7 80 to make war on 
that prince, 5 85 ſent by him to enice to negociate a 
peace there. he enetians es 8e they would. 
ae ante, nor hear him; and this, contemptuous 
treatment is ſuppoſed. to have touched him ſo ſenſibly, as to 
have occaſianed the illneſs, upon his return to Ravenna, of 
which be died. It is remarkable that, a little before he ex- Volaterr, 
pired he had the ſtrength of mind to e his oun 185 dia. 
tan in the following. FRE verſe: 


9 ura monarchiæ; ſuperos, pblegetöhts Bades 
ſtrando cecini, voluerunt fata quouſque: 
Sed quia pars ceflit melioribus hoſpita ee 
Auctoremque ſuum petiit, felicior aſtris, 

_ Hie elaudor Dantlies patriis extorris ab apy 


Vero 


Ves geauir pared Florenis mater amoris. 5 b 
| #70 555 $: # n oy TE 7% | is, E ü 1 
ö 4 . 3 . A bleſt 8 4 
| 4 Of Ehlegethon, and Hell's infernal lakes F 
« ] un while fate e e 1 ſince my out : | 1 
; 57 Jo bet ter. climes, and er: great Author's. fled, | 1 
: % Here Dante lies: fair F aha 4A me birth, Fi 
g “But, baniſh'd. thence, a diſtant ge”. #60 
: | A in his baniſhment ap applied himſelf diligently to the 10:8 
- d wrote things with, more ſpirit and fire than it A thou 18 
= bo would bans 9 17 if. he. had lived at home in quiet. 1 15 
er « exile,” ſays Paul Jovius, “ was greater god more a glarigus HM 
i * for, him, than. the. ſovereignty, of all Tuſcany z inc, it 10 
8 * pointed: and inflamed the force of his conce: bd divine, { i 
No * genius,” He FOR, ſays another writer, to, Elogior.. 8 
he „ take that ſignal. ve geance 90: the authers of his exile, "+ | 0 
of « which burſt forth 15 18 5 poem of Paradiſe, e if 
'2 « yy and Bell. dj AW 1 pen as 7 3 5 00 
to Wl © of his, anger, as ip the living 6 8 þ 
0A 5 * joined: the. 1 of bis Joul to the e of ES _ 
zht « Re He was at the 3 acted by his learned TY 


fs Sb, 


. PPP ̃ . , f 
7 Be nag KY 6 Ar 4 » 82 7 * 9 oe 
7 „ 


ſciences, 
T5 . II. 3 5 x 
>. 307. © of her government,” 


folio, with the notes of Chriſto 
deen publiſhed, there ſiner. The 
Works, is his poem intituled, «* 


= 


<c 


* 


« See now the church of Rom 


* 


Mornai my- © 3 uf the ſoldiers, ' who followed St. Peter, 


* 


ANT E. „%% > 
ne, to the perſonal injuries that he thought 


he ee Fromm the Pontiff, who helped to ruin ks p party, 
than to any real change of ſeritiment roceedinng from con- 
viction'5 even if we ſhould allow, ſome have related, 
though Bayle thinks it im probable, * char during his exile Bullert, 
40 m nt to Paris to Heart philoſophy, and the principles 1, | -"ag | 
divinity, . 135 
WM 2 the whole, Didie was 2 very onifiſerable perſon in 
his day, whether we conſider him as a polifher of the lan- 
guage. of his country, or as introducing into it beauties, 
which'it, was a ſtranger to before. This'the' celebrated Pe- 
trarch, who was his ſcholar, teſtifies of him; but gives us to 
underſtand- at the ſarhe time, that he was of too high a ſpirit, 
and would allow himſelf great freedoms with his tongue. He 
relates an inſtance of this ſort, which ſthews, that he had 
parts ſufficient to procure him great friends, but not prudence 
enough to keep tbem. The prince of Verona pointing | to Perrarch, 
an of thoſe domeſtics, which great mes uſed to keep on num me- 
to laugh at, obſerved to Dante, who was in the room gui Far. 
wick Hl im, how ſtrange it was, that ſuch'a foo and madman Maſon. | 
ſhould pleaſe and gain the Tove of all, which he, 2 much wiler <log- Pe 22e 
man, Was not able to do. „Oh,“ fays Dante, 4 not at all 
< ſtrange ; for a ſimilitude of manners is the very babs of 
6 friendſhip.” gy OR 
Another author has given a very ſing inſtance of this 
poet's attention in reading, ' He went, as it is faid, one day 
into a bookſeller's ſhop; which looked into the great ſquare 
of the city. His intention was to Se e eee, 
which were to be celebrated ; but 3 met with a book 
which be had 2 mind to conſult, he it with fuch appli- 
cation, that he proteſted, with an oath, as he returned home, Bayle'sDia. 
that he had neither ſeen nor heard 3 * that had _— —_—_ 
Gur the celebration of the games. 


| DANTE - lexarius}, a defcendant 8 as gating; 
, was born at Perugia, and took the habit of « Dominican Bax, 8 
, monk. He r l in philoſophy and divinity, but 
5 more ſo in the mathematics. He was invited to Florence by 
the great duke Coſmo I. and explained to him the ſphere, 
b of Ptolemy.. He read public lectures on the 
ed ſubject, and had many auditors Tae me e 
logna, where he explained y and cofmography. Be- 
ing returned to Perugia, he 1 map of that Sth 1 EN 
and of its whole territory. * ö * his £ 
cauſed Him to Ve invited to Roms by Gregory XIII. who 

” X 2 8 


'% 22 


305 3 pbaNT B. 


red him in making geographical maps and W He 
3 himſelf ſo wh e this, that the pope att nt 
5 Were 70 prefer him; and accordingly gave him the 
nes hy 6 of Alatri, near Rome. He went and reſided in his 
but Sixtus V. who ſucceeded Gregory XIII. would 
oo Wy near his perſon, and ordered him to return to Rome. 
ante was preparing for the journey, but was prevented by 
| death, which ſeized hi 
in 1569, 8. treatiſe, * Of the Conſtruction and Uſe of the 
* Aſtrolabe.” He alſo wrote notes on the © Sphers of Sa- 
& eroboſco, on the + Aſtrolabe, and on the © Univerſal 
e Planiſphere.” He made 4 ; hx of the world in five 
tables ; and was the author of ſame other, ſmall things. 


DATE (Jons Barrisr), of the fame family, pro- 
bably, with the preceding, and native alſo of 1 was 
an excellent mathematician, and is memorable for having fit- 
des a pair of wings ſe. exactly to his body, as to be 3 le to fi 

Boyle "I with them. He made the experiment ſeveral 55 over the 
S 
_ courage to re the wnole City eru a. | 
Fee n 5 


rtholomew d Alviano with the ſiſter o John Paul K 
ſhot himſelf from the higheſt part of the city, and directed 
Ws the ſquare to. the. admiration of the ſpectators: 
t unfortunately. the iron, with which he ged one of 
his wings, led; and then, not being able to balance the 

8 ͥ 1 of Edo body, he fell. on a church, and broke his thigh. 

fancies, that the hiſtory of this Dzdalus, far ſo he was 
1 will not generally be credited. ; yet he obſerves, that 
it is ſaid to have been practiſed. at other places, for which 

- he. refers us to the laſt Journal des Scavans” of 3678. 
Dante was afterwards invited to be profeſſor of the mathe- 
matics at Venice. He flouriſhed towards the end of the 1 15 

c dunn. and died before he way 40 Wares old. 


rare DARC! (Count), born in Ireland in 1725, and attached 

ee to the l der l. C hot pl 1739, e be- 
| t under the care airault, at 17 years 

e bs ut a new folution of the problem of RH ay of "At : 

in his Ke- preſlure in a reſiſting , "Hi This was followed the year 

: = by. e of ew 25255 r 2. * | 

Fo n its own weight along a movea Al 

the —. . that the preſſure of the body. - cauſes — 5 

6 „. 
V 


min1 586. e publiſhed at . _ 


| TT 9G 
18 Bernoulli and Clairault; but, beſides that 
chevalier Darci's method was peculiar to him, we diſcover 
throughout the work traces of that originality- which is the 
leading character of all his productions. rei ſerved in 
the war of 1744, and was taken priſoner by the Engliſh, 
During the courſe of the war, however, he gave two me- 
moirs to the academy. The firſt contained : prin- 
eiple of mechanics, that of the preſervation of the rotatory 
motion. Daniel Bernoulli and Euler had found it out in 
1745; but, beſides that it is not likely their works ſhould 
have feached Mr. D. in the midſt of his campaigns, his 
method, which is different from theirs, is equally original, 
ſimple, elegant, and ingenious. This principle, which he 
again brought forward in 1750, by the name of the prin 
«-ciple of the preſervation of action,“ in order to oppoſe it 
to Maupertuis* principle of the Jeaſt action, Chev, Darti 
made uſe of in ſolving the problem of the preceflion of the 
equinoxes; here, however, he miſcarried; and in general it 
is to be obſerved, that though all principles of this Find ma 
be uſed as mathematical formulæ, two of them at leaſt m 
_ neceſſarily be employed in the inveſtigation of problems, 
and even theſe with great caution ; fo that the luminous and 
ſimple principle given by M. D'Alembert in 1742 is the only 
one, on account of its being direct, which can be ſufficient 3 
of itfelf for the ſolution of problems. b oy "ri 
Having publiſhed ** An Eſſay on Artillery” in 1760, con- 
taining various curious experiments on the charges of pow- - 
der, &c. &c. and ſeveral improvements on Robins (who was 
not ſo great a mathematician as he]; Darci contmued the 
experiments to the laſt moment of his life, but has left no. 
thing behind him. In 1765, he publiſhed his Memoir on 
& the Duration of the Senſation of Sight,“ the moſt inge- 
nious of his works, and that which ſhews him in the beſt 
light as an accurate and ingenious maker of experiments: 
the reſult of theſe reſearches was, that a body may ſometimes. 
Paſs by our eyes without being ſeen, or marking its preſence, : 
otherwiſe than by weakening of the brightneſs of the object 
it covers; thus, in turning pieces of card painted blue and 
yellow, you only perceivg a continued cirele of green; thus 
tte ſeven priſmatic colours rapidly turned, produce an ob- 
ſcure white, which is the obſcurer as the motion is more ra- 
pid. As this duration of the ſenſation increaſes with the 
brightneſs of the object, it would have been intereſting to 
know the laws, according to which the augmentation of the i 8 
duration follows the intenſity of the hght, and, contrarywiſe, is. 
Bos * 2 RS "what | 
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what are che gradations of the intenſity of the light of an 
object which motion makes continually vifible; but Darci, 


now obliged to truſt to other eyes than his own, was forced 


to give this purſuit up. Darci, always employed in com- 


aring mathematical theory and obſervation, made a parti- 
cular: uſe of this principle in his “ Memoit: on Hydraulic 
Machines,“ printed in 1754. In this he ſhews, how eaſy 
it is to make miſtakes in looking by experiment for the laws 
of ſuch effects as are ſuſceptible of a maximum or minimum; 
and indicates at the ſame time, how a ſyſtem of experiments 
may be formed, which ſhall lead to the diſcovery. of theſe 
laws, All Darci's works bear the character which reſults 
from the union of genius and philoſophy; but as he 'mea- 
ſured every thing upon the largeſt ſcale, and required infinite 
accuracy in experiment, neither his time, fortune, nor avo- 
cations, allowed him to execute more than a very ſmall part 
of what he projected. He was amiable, ſpirited, lively, and 
a lover of independence, a paſſion to which he ſacrificed, 
even in the midſt of literary ſociety, where perhaps a little 
ariſtocracy may not be quite ſo dangerouns. 
PDarci, though eſtranged from us. by'circumſtancey loved 


and reſpected his old country; the friend and protector of 
every Iriſhman who came to Paris, he could not help feel- 
ing a ſecret pride, even in the ſucceſles of that enemy, againſt 
whom he was ſo often and ſo honourably to himſelf employ- 


- 


ed. He died of a cholora morbus in 1979. 


DARGONNE (Dou Bonaventure), a religioniſt of 
the Carthuſian order, was born at Paris in 1640, and died 

in 1704. We have of his a very judicious work, intituled, 
« Un Trait de la Lecture des Peres de l'Egliſe; the beſt 
edition of which is that of 1697. He publiſhed alſo . Des 
« Melanges d'Hiſtoire & de Literature, under the name of 
* Vigneul de Marville,” in 308. 12mo; the laſt of which 
is faid to be done by the abbe Banier. This is a very cu- 


rious and ee ee of critical reflections and li- 


anecdotes. - He has been called to account by the cri- 


- tics for what he ſaid of Bruyere. He. was the author of 


8 


_ © DASSOUCI, a celebrated French muſician and poet of 


the 17th century, who publiſhed his on adventures, which 


Bayle, &c- are very odd, in the ſtyle of a buffoon. He relates, that he 


was born at Paris; that his father, an advocate in the par- 


liament, was of Sens in Burgundy; that his mother was of 


Lorrain, 


. 
& 


Lorrain, à very little woman, and very prone, to anger; that 
her huſba yo ſhe, not being able 2 —5 Ne! dy. con- 
ſent, after, having divided their children and their ſubſtance; 
that he lived with his father at Paris, where he was ill- treated 
by a ſetvant, who was his father's miftreſs ;, that at nine years 
of age he went to Calais, where he made people believe, that 
he underſtood aſtrology, and was ſon to à famous calculator 
of nativities; that, having by a little artifice cured a perſon 
 who..conceited. himſelf ſick, he paſſed for a magician; that 


be w obliged to leave Calais privately, the mob threaten- 
ing to.throw him into the fea. . Bayle knows nothing more of 
him, till the time that the duke de St. Simon got Lewis XLIl. 
to hear him at Germains ; when he hit that prince's humour 
by a drinking-ſong. of his own making, which it afterwards 
became the, faſhion to, ling at court. The king liſtened to 
his ſongs ever aſter, and admitted him freely into his cloſet, 
and the called Daſſouci Phœbus Garderobin, becauſe he 
had his lutes always in the king's wardrobe. He continued 
this game under Lewis XIV. but having an inclination to go 
to Turin, he left Paris about 1655. Arriving at Lyons, he 
found many temptations to detain 1 He entertained 
with his muſic all the convents of ſinging nuns ; and there 


* 


* 


near ing burnt, for a ſuſpected commerce with a male. He 
continued. 


wait on the prince of Morgues at Monaco, who made him 
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it the muſicians of the countryhad not grow em 
He pretends, at the Fee ee his poetry nao open to 


Loy uh nation of a poet of Auvergne, who criticiſed and per- 
ſecuted im: and adds, that he ſuffered much for having 
wo the favourites, becauſe he impolitioly' fancied it 
if cient to make his court to their royal highneſſes. Per- 
ceiving they grew cold towards him, he requeſted either to 
de dite, or. to have a fixed penſion ; ads his great 
\mortfication, btained the former. About 16 4, he pub- 
liſhed two Gall volumes, which he had compoſed in the 


priſon of the Chatelet at Paris. He was confined there at that 


time: but we know nothing of the particulars, relating either 

to his confinement or his enlargement. Daſſouci had ſeveral 
enemies: among the reft, Cyrano de Bergerac, and Boileau. 
"The pieces againit Soucidas, to be found in the works of Cy: 
rano de Bergerac, are againſt Daſſouci. Boileau has laſhed 
him in the fo ing lines, after having degraded the e 
Kind of . on which Daſſouci valued Himſelf ; „55 


5 | enfin la cour deſabuſce 5 
e Mer riſa e ces vers Pextravagance aiſce.” _ 
And, Et juſqu' 4 Daſſouci tout trouva des leftures,” 158 


It is curious to obſerve, how fenſibly he was affected with 
this contemptuous treatment of Beilesd. < h, dear reader, 
ſays he, « if thou didft but know, how this vgn Das. 
e sobei ſticks to my heart, thou would'ſt pity my fate. 

t am inconſolable for it, and can hardly preſerve my ſenſes, 

<« When ! reflect that, in prejudice to my titles, I am in this 
ec verſe, which to me ſeems as deciſive as a decree of 'the 
* court of parliament, deprived of all my honours ; and that 
. Dafſouce, of emperor of the burleſque, as he once was, 
<« the firſt of the name, is now hecome, if Boileau is to be 
< believed, the vileſt reptile of Parnaſſus, and the ſcullion of 


- the muſes. What is to be done, reader, in this extre- 
„ mity? after the excommunication, which he has pro- 


% nounced on this poor diſgraced burleſque, who will ever 
< vouchfafe to read it, or dare even to look upon it, on pain 
* of his malediction ?” He comforts hi however with 
the thought, that jealouſy was the occafion of this thundering 
cenſure : f See, dear reader,” fays he, „ what I have gotten 

te by making good burleſque verſes: "for if 1 had made as 
bad ones as my poet of Auvergne, he would have ſuffered A 


: « me to live, as well as the author of Ovid turned Buffoon. 
0 But it is no new tra tho to » tow . 2 2 condemn | 


as for the elogies which many writers have beſtowed on him. 
He was very officious and civil to all learned travellers who 


«things which are excellent, and decry what chey cannot 


66 attain,” 333 5% | 4 4; 1 ; 

Daſſouci Was a very indifferent ſort of man, as we learn 
from his own accounts and conceſſions: there is no occaſion | 9 
to depend upon the teſtimony and authority of his ſatiriſts Hh 


| DATI (Canzo), profeſſor of polite literature at Florence, - ,, 
where he was born, became famous, as well for his works, 


went to Florence; many of whom expreſſed their acknow. 
ledgement of it in their writings. The encomium, which ; 
Chimentelli beſtowed upon this writer, is as follows: „ Nor Leti, Italia 
“js Carlo Dati, an eminent ſcholar and moſt obliging 3 
« friend, who favoured me with the uſe of the book, to be p. 373. 
« mentioned without the higheſt eſteem, as being the unſul- | 
« lied flower of our city, the foul of Tuſcan eloquence, which 
e he daily improves and adorns with acquiſitions from all 
« parts of learning. Yet, moſt deſerving as he is, he would 
« eſteem his merit ſmall, if he did not contribute with all his 
might to make others alſo deſerve well of the republic of 
“ letters; ſo that he may be ſaid to have nothing leſs his 
“ own, than that which may any way be employed for the 
* advancement and honour of learning.” | 

Carlo Dati was a member of the Academy della Crufca, 
and in that quality took the name of Smarrito. He made a 
panegyric upon Lewis XIV. in Italian, and publiſhed it at 
Florence in 1699 : the French tranſlation of it was printed 
at Rome the year following. ' He had already publiſhed ſome 
Italian poems in praiſe of that prince. The book intituled, 
« Lettera di Timauro Antiate a Filaleti, della vera ſtoria 
* della cicloide, e della famoſiflima eſperienza dell' argents 
“ vivo,“ and printed at Florence in 1663, was written by 
him; for it appears from the 26th page of the letter, that 
the pretended Timauro Antiate is no other than Carlo Dati. 
In this work he endeavours to prove two things: the one, 
that father Merſennus is not the inventor of the Cycloid, 
as is faid in the hiſtory of it, but that the glory of that in- 
vention belongs to Galileo; the other, that Torriceli vas 
innocent of plagiariſm, when he pretended to be the firſt 
who explained the ſuſpenſion of quiekſilver in a glaſs tube by 
the preſſure of the air, for that he was the real author of this 
ſuppoſition, But the chief work, to which our Dati applied 
himſelf, was that Della Pittura Antica, of which — | 
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icged an eſſay in 166. Bayle, ſpeaking of this piece, ſays, 


' Bayle'sDi. that © it would have ſaved him a great deal of trouble, as it 


Zkuxis. Would have afforded him many materials in the article 
not. [1]. of Zeuxis, if he had met with it ſooner. It is the life 
of Zeuxis, together with, thoſe of Parrhaſius, Apelles, 
L and Protogenes. The author,” ſays Bayle, hath col- 
„ lected whatever he found relating to thoſe four painters in 
& the works of the ancients, and hath very exactly connect- 
8 < ed the whole. :-Beſides, he hath added to each life ſeveral 
<« remarks, full of very ſine and curious erudition :. 
Carlo Dati died in 1675, much lamented by all who knew 
him, as well on account of his humanity and amiable man- 
ners, as for his parts and learning; which latter are indeed 
of little worth, unleſs accompanied by the former; ſince 
then they only ſerve to make a man more miſchievous, than 
de could have been without themnmn. 


Anecdotes DAVAL (PETER, Eſq), of the Middle Temple, a bar- 
by Nichole, riſter at law, afterwards:maſter in Chancery, and at the time 
p. 331. of his death, Jan. 8, 1763, accomptant-general of that court. 
At. an early period of life. he. tranſlated the Memoirs of 
“% Cardinal de Retz, which were printed in 12mo. 1723, 
with a dedication to Mr. Congreve, who encouraged the 
ublication. He was F. R. S. and an able mathematician. 
In the diſpute concerning Elliptical Arches, at the time 
when'Black Friars bridge was built, his opinian on the ſub- 
je was applied for by the committee. His anſwer may be 
ſeen in the London Magazine, March 1760. 


DAVENANT (Jonx), Bp. of Saliſbury, and a very 
learned man, was the ſon of an eminent merchant, and born 

in Watling-ſtreet, London, about 1570. He was admit- 
ted of Queen's- college, Cambridge, in 1587, where he took 
his degrees in arts regularly. A fellowſhip was offered him 
about 1 504, but his father would not ſuffer him to accept 

tit, on account of his plentiful fortune; however, after his 
father's deceaſe, he accepted of one, and was admitted into it 

in 1597. He took his doctor's degree in 1609, having long 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his parts and learning; and the fame 
year was elected lady Margaret's proſeſſor of divinity. In 
1614, he was choſen maſter of his college; and became ſo 
ounſiterable} that he was one of thoſe eminent divines, ſent 
dy James I. to the ſynod- of Dort in 1618. He returned to 
e een, in May 1619, after having viſited the moſt eminent 
cities in the Low- coùntries. In 1621, he was advanced "i 
e 5 5 | S 6 E 
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the ſee. of Saliſbury, and continued in favour during the re- 
mainder of James's reign; but in 1630-1 he incurred the 
diſpleaſure of the court, by meddling in a ſermon preathed 
before the king at Whitehall, with the predeſtinarian contro- 

verſy; “ alt curious ſearch into which” 5 majeſty had ſtrictly 
enjoined, in his declaration prefixed to the 39 articles in 1628, 
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« publiſhed, and intituled, God's Love to Mankind, ma- 
« nifeſted by diſproving his abſolute Decree for their Dam- 


| « to be laid aſide. For this pretended contempt of the Fuller's 
| king's declaration he was not only reproved the ſame.day, but eren * 
| allo. ſummoned to anſwer two days after before the privy- yook xi. The 
council; and, though he was diſmiſſed without further trou- p. 138. 13 
7 ble, and even admitted to kiſs the king's hand, yet he was * 
. never afterwards in favour at court. He died of a conſump- . 
d tion, April 20, 1641, to which, it is ſaid, a ſenſe of the ſor- 1 
e rowful times he ſaw coming on did not a little contribute; 0 
n and was buried in Saliſbury cathedral, He was a man of 7 
exemplary manners, and a great divine; but ſtrictly attached il} ö 
to Calviniſm with all its abfurdities. 5 " 
- He wrote, 1. A Latin Expoſition of St. Paul's Epiſtle 1. 
e « to the Coloſſians,” the third edition of which was printed | 1 
t. at Cambridge in 1639. It is the ſubſtance of lectures, read "mt 
of by him as Margaret profeſſor, 2. © Prælectiones de Duobus 0 
3 « in Theologia Controverſis Capitibus: de Judice Contro- 1 
1e « verſiarum, primo: de Juſticia Habituali & AQuali, altero, 4 
n. « Cant. 1631.“ 3. In 1634, he publithed the queſtions 1 
1e he had diſputed upon in eee 49 in number, under this Wi 
d- title; Determinationes Quæſtionum quarundam Theolo- A 
be * gicarum.** 4. Animadverſions upon a Treatiſe lately 1 1 


* nation, Camb. 164. | | 
DAVENANT (Sir WILLIAM), made his firſt entry Ath. Oxon. 1180 
upon the e of this vain world, as Antony Wood ex- Vol 41. bl 
preſſes it, at Oxford in 1605. His father kept an inn in = 
that W's where Shakſpeare uſed to lodge in his journies be: | TN 
tween London and Warwickfhire ; and, as his mother was Jacob's bY 


a great beauty, ſome have ſurmiſed, but without: any foun- Lives of the 


1 » 
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dation at all; that he derived his very being, and along with II. p. . 128 
it his poetical talents, from Shakſpeare. He was firſt put ; 1 
to a grammar- ſchool at Oxford; and, when he had paſſed 1 
through that, entered a member of Lincoln- college in that - = 
, univerſity. ' But his genius leading him to poetry, he made nl 
little or no progreſs in academical learning; but leaving —_—_ 
the place, he became a page to Frances ducheſs of Rich- 13 
mond, and afterwards to Foulk lord Brooke, who, being a 1 
| 
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vx hitnſelf, was much delighted wich him, In 1628, he 
| A 


n to write plays and poems; and acquired. ſo'much re- 


punto for taſte Std with dt he wes carefled by ſome of the 


moſt eminent men of his time. Sir ae Blount, Edward 
Hyde afterwards earl of Clarendon, the honourable Henry 


Howard, and Sir John Suckling, were amongſt his intimate 


4 friends. Wood relates, that Sir William had the misfortune 


Ath- Oxon, Maſter, 
Vol. II. 


to loſe his noſe about this time, from the effects of a criminal 
commerce, which he had with a fine roll Ir] in Axe-yard, 
Weſtminſter; and we find him raillied on this account by the 


contemporary wits, and among the reſt by Suekling: 


himſelf was as 288 any of them; and harboured ſo little 


rance. A had ſpent ſome. time there, ; 
be returned: was entertained by William marquis of New- Wl .. 
caſtle, and by him made proprefect or lieutenant-general of BY . - 
bis ordnance. In'1643, he received the honour of knighthood BY . 

from his majeſty near Glouceſter ; but upon the declining of £1 
the king's party, retired again to France. Here he FR 


„ Will Davenant, aſhamed of a fooliſh miſchance, | 
That he had got lately travelling in France; 
_  * Modeſtly hoped the handſomeneſs of 's muſe, . 
Might any d OY about An es. FR whe 
And, any . 
* Surely ths Pcs had been ad | mM f 
* they could have found any precedent; 
„But in all their records, in verſe or in proſe, 


hee There was none of a laureate who wanted a n 
" Seffion of . 


$ But 3 was ſo little diſturbed with their mirth, that he 


reſentment againſt the authoreſs of his misfortune, that he af. 
terwards introduced her, in all her beauty, into his “ Gon- 
. <<. dibert.” In 1637, when Ben, — died, he was created 
poet laureate, to the great mortification of May, the tranſ- 
lator of Lucan,” who was competitor for the place; and 
who, upon being diſappointed, carried his reſentment fo far, 
that from being a warm courtier, he became a warmer male- 
content, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf afterwards againſt his royal 
both as an advocate and hiſtorian to parliament. In 
"one "he was accuſed by the parliament of being embarked 
ter the 4 of ſeducing the army, and bringing it again un- 
djection — the ki and aſter attempting to ſave 
ight, was finer, but being bailed, withdrew 


. proba ly 
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© majeſty was ſtrangl 


might ſo far ingratiate him with the queen, as to induce her 


to truſt him with the moſt important concerns. She ſent 


him over to the king, as Clarendon tells us, to perſuade him 
to give up the church for his peace and ſecurity ; but the 
king was fo diſpleaſed with what he offered on this head, that 


he forbad him ever coming into his preſence again. As 
this was by far the moſt remarkable paſſage in his life, we 


think ourſelves obliged to dwell upon it a little. Clarendon 


has given us a circumſtantial account of it; and thbugh it 
is not altogether to Davenant's advantage, yet we may aſſure 
ourſelves it is true, becauſe the hiſtorian. had always a parti- 
cular pr. pi and friendſhip for the poet. The queen,” ſays 
he, who. was neuer adviſed by thoſe who either underſtood 
« or valued the King's true intereſt, conſulted wich thoſe 
« about her, and ſent Sir William Davenant, an honeſt man 
„and a witty, hut in all reſpects inferior to ſuch a truſt; 
„with a letter of credit to the king, who knew the perſon 


<« well enough under another charactes than was like to give 
„ him much exedit in the argument in which he was in- 


« ſtructed, that © he ſhould part with the church for his peace 
« and. ſecurity,” Sir William Davenant bad, by the coun- 
« tenance, of the French ambaſiador, eaſy. admiſſion to the 


king; who heard him 3 all he had to ſay, and an- 
« ſwered him in that manner that made it evident he was not 


* 


25 28525 with the advice. When he found his majeſty un- 
« ſatisfied, and that he was not like to conſent to what was 


4 fo earneſtly deſired by them by whoſe advice he was, ſent, 


« who undervalued all thoſe ſcruples of conſcience which his 
| - y poſſefied with, he took upon himſelf 
e the: confidence to Ws ſome reaſons to the king to induce 
« him to yield to. what was propoſed; and, among other 
= {aid, < it was the advice and opinion of all his 
« friends. His majeſty aſking, what friends ?* and he an- 
„ ſwering, that it was the opinion of the lord Jermyn; the 
« king ſaid, that de lord. J+ 

thing of the church. The other ſaid, the lord Colepep- 
per was of the ſame mind. The king ſaid, Colepepper 


te had no religion; and aſked, whether the chancellor of the 


” equer was of that mind; to which he anſwered, © he 


* the prince ; and thereupon faid ſomewhat from the queen 
<« of the di ſhe had conceived againſt the chancellor. 


ermyn did not underfland any 
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318. Dee 
but that his wife was: miſtaken,” Davenant then offering 
ſome reaſons of his on, in which he mentioned the 
church ſlightingly, as if it were not of importance enough 


to weigh down the benefit that would attend the con- 


<. ceffion, his majeſty was tranſported with ſo much indig- 
nation, that he gave him a ſharper reprehenſion than was 
<.-uſual for him to give to any other man; and forbad him 
| to preſume to come again into his preſence. Whereupon 
ö & the poor man, who had in truth very good affections, was 

Hin. of the © <x<eedingly deſected and acteted and returned into 
Rebellion, France to give an account of his ili ſueceſs to thoſe who 
Vol. III. «ſent him.“ we SE 5 = th eee 25 5 92 a | 
| He was afterwards employed by the queen to tranſport a 


conſiderable number of artificers from France to Virginia, 
having obtained leave of the king of France ſo to do: but in 
this undertaking he was likewiſe unfortunate : for before the 
veſſel got clear of the Frenchcoaft, it was taken by ſome of 
Alb. Oxon. the parliament ſhips of war, and carried to England. He 
Vol. II. was firſt impriſoned in the Iſle of W ight, and afterwards re- 
moved to the Tower of London, i order to take his trial 


> in the high court of juſtice'in'r65t : but at the interceſſion 


of Milton and ſome others, his life was ſaved, though we 
find him a priſoner-in the Tower for two years after. He 
was then ſet at liberty by the lord keeper Whitlocke, and 
had now nothing to think of, but how to procure on honeſt 
livelihood. © Tragedies and comedies were then eſteemed 
very. profane and unholy things, which therefore w_— for- 
bidden in thoſe religious times, he was forced, as Dryden 
Rys, “ to turn his thoughts another way, and to introduce 
the examples of moral virtue written in verſe, and per- 
formed in reeitative muſic. The original of this muſic, 
and of the ſcenes whieh adorned his works, he had from 
che Italian operas; but he hightened bis characters, as he 
«imagines, from Corneille and ſome French Ss e In 
this manner he made a ſhift to ſupport himſelf; till the teſto- 
ration of Charles II. after which he. revived the juſt drama, 
and obtained a patent for erecting a ne company of actors, 
vnder the patronage of James duke of Vork; who acted many 
years in little Lincoln's- inn Fields. Here he died Aprit 1 7 
415608, aged 63, and two days after was/interred in Weſt- 
minſter-· abbey; when, to the great grief of honeſt” Mr. 
Wood, there was an inexeuſable error committed in the 
ceremony, the laurel-wreath' through haſte being forgot, 
vchich ſhould have been placed upon his coffin. On his grave- 
ſtone is inſcribed, in imitation of 'Ben*Jonfon's ſhort 49 
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tap, O RARE SIR WILLIAM DAVENANT! 
It may not be aàmiſs to obſerve, that his remains reſt very 

near the place, out af which thoſe of Mr. Thomas May, 
formerly his competitor for the laurel, and afterwards hiſtorian 

and ſecretary to the parliament, were removed, together'with 

a fine monument and pompous inſcription! etected over him 

by an order of that Houſe. His works were publiſhed by his-Antiquities 
widow in 1673, and dedicated to James duke of Vork: they of Bt. Pe- 
conſiſt of plays arid poems, among the laſt of which is to be winder, 
found the famous Gondibert,' which has afforded fo much 
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DAVENANT (CHARLES), the eldeft fon of Sir Wil- 
liam Davenant,” was born in 1656, and was initiated in 
grammar- learning at Cheame in Surry.' Though be had Wood's 
the misfortune to ſoſe his father when ſcarce 12 years of 3 gen. 
age, yet care was taken to ſend him to Oxford to finiſh his col. 94 5. 
education, where he became a commoner of Baliol college 
in 1671. He took no degree, but went to London, where, 
at the age of 19, he diftinguiſhed himſef by a dramatic per- 
formance, the only one he publiſhed, intituled, Circe; a 
« Tragedy, acted at his Royal Higkneſs the Duke of York's * 


4 Theatre,” with great app uſe. This play was not printed 


till two years after it was acted ; upon which occaſion Dry- 
den wrote 2 prologue,” and the earl of Rocheſter an epilogue. 
In the former, there 'was a very fine apology for the author's 
youth and inexperience. * He had a conſiderable ſhare in the 
theatre in right of his father, which probably induced him 
to turn his thoughts ſo early to the ſtage; however, he Was 
not long detained there either by that, or the ſucceſs of his 
play, but applied himſelf to the ervil law, in which, it is faid, 
he had the degree of doctor conferred upon him by the uni- 
yerſity of Cambridge. He was elected to repreſent the bo- 


rough of St. Ive's in Cornwall, in the firſt parliament of 


James II. which was ſummoned to meet in May 1685; 
and, about the fame time, jointly empowered, with the maſ- 
ter of the revels, to inſpect all plays, and to preſerve the 
decorum of the ſtage. He was alſo appointed a commiſſioner 
of the exciſe, and continued in that employment for near ſix 
years, that is, from 1683 to 1689: however he does not 
ſeem to have been advanced to this rank, before he had gone 
through ſome leſſer employments. In 1698, be was elected 
for the borough of Great Bedwin, as he was again in 1700. 
He was afterwards appointed inſpector- general of the exports 
and imports; and this employment be held to the time of his 
e | "of -—-- » 
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9 Wee pieces came Ha, from the author, 


3 A0 The Eſſay on W. Wan. Means, were ſufficiently re- 
7 nates to the, public and this was the method he uſu- 


| the wr s he. afterwards publiſhed. 
2. Ry DN: las Nene rade, 1699. This was 
nothing more than.a ee written. in form. of a letter to 


dhe marquis of Normanby, after werds duke of Buckingham- 


Diſcourſes on 


blic Revenues and of the 
ide or England... Fare 75 | 


To which is added, A Diſ- 
Revenue of the State of Athens, 
reek by Xenopbon, and now made 
4 Engliſh from the. Origi dal, ith ſome: hiſtorical. Notes. 
c By another Hand, 16 his other hand was Walter 
Moy Eſq; who addre d his diſcourſe. to Dr. Davenant. 

here is a. J In it which. ſhews, that there were fome 


thoughts over our author in quality of director- 


general to an Eaſt-Indies ;. and. is: alſo, a. clear teſtimony, 
what. that. great man's notions were, in regard to the import- 

is this: . The great trade 05 the 
<«< Eaſt-Indies, with. e few, regulations, might be eſta 


< hlihed. upon a bottom. more e with. the manufac- 
& tures of England; but in all e this is not to be 


« compaſſed, unleſs ſome g pinited man, with. a, maſ- 
be. el Erne, meaning Dr. Pavenant himſelf, (t be placed 
* at the head. of our affalxs in Lai. And though. we, who 
« axe bis friends, are loth to loſe him, twere to be wiſhed 


4 for the gogd of the kingdom, that the. entleman, whom 


4 common fame and the vaice of the world haye pointed. out 


„as the ableſt man for ſuch a 1 would employ bis 
7 e n and talents that way, in the execu- 


« tion 


{ 


(Jn this rate 


% 8 Os I. ma, 


ts, 
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tin of fb noble and uſeful a deſigns” 4. Diſcourſes on 8 

te the public Revenues, and on the Trade of England, which 

more immediately treat of the foreign Ttaffic ef this king- 


« dom. Part Il. 1698.” 5, * An Eſſay on the'probable 
Methods of making the People Gainers in the Balance of 
Trade, 1699.” 6. A Diſcourſe upon Grants and Re- } 
« ſumptions: ſhewing, how aur Anceſtors have: proceeded | 
« with ſuch Miniſters as have procured to themſelves Grants 


« of the Crown Revenue; and that the forfeited Eſtates 


«ought to be applied to the Payment of public Debts, 170% %- 
7. Eſſays upon the Balance of Power; the Right of mak 


4. ing War, Peace, Alliances; univerfal Monarchy. TO 


“Which is added, an Appendix, containing the Records re- 
«ferred to in the ſecond Eſſay, 1701. It was in this book 


that our author was carried away by his zeal to treat tge 
Church, or at leaſt ſome churchmen, in ſo diſreſpectful a 


manner, as to draw upon himſelf a cenſure from one of the 
houſes of convocation. The obnoxious paſſage is conceived 


in the following terms : Are not a great many of us able 


ce to point out to ſeveral perſons, whom nothing has recom- 


4 mended to places of the higheſt truſt, and often to rich 
cc benefices and dignities, but the open enmity which they 


<« have, almoſt from their cradles, profeſſed to the divinity 
of Chriſt?” What was done upon this, will beſt appear 
from tranſcribing part of the journal of the upper houſe of 


convocation. “ Seſſio X. Die Sabbati, 22 Martii. The 


“ moſt reverend and right reverend fathers, being met in 

c the Jeruſalem chamber, made their accuſtomed prayers to 

« Almighty God. Which being done, the ſaid moſt reverend 
« ron: a.certain printed book, intituled, * Eſſays upon 
e the Balance of Power, &. and after the reading of a cer- 

<« tain paragraph in the 40th page of the faid book, the pre- 

8 den and his ſuffragans agreed, that the following paper 

« ſhould. be fixed over ſeveral doors in Weſtminſter-abbey. : 

« March 22, 1700. Whereas this day a book, intituled, The hiftory 


_ « < Effays upon the Balance of Power, the Right of making e 3 


| | ion of 
War, Peace, and Alliances; Univerſal Monarchy, &c. the . 
< was brought into the Jeruſalem chamber; where his grace #nd clergy 
„the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the reſt of the ſuffragan INE $00» 


vince of 


_ « biſhops. of his province, were aſſembled in convocation ; Canterbury, 


jn the 4oth page of which book are thefe words: © Are not 1702, 40 


« a great many of us able to point out, & .“ it is deſired by 2 75+ 
the ſaid archbiſhop.and biſhops, that the author himſelf, 
% whoever he be, or any one of the great many to whom he 
refers, would point out to the particular perſons, whom 
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queen. 
whom be bad been formerly eſteemed; but who now beſto w- 


ce he er they know to bo liable to that charge, that they aay* 


be proceeded againſt in 6 judicial, Way, which will be 


above: mentione 1 5 muſt, be looked upon: as a publie 
'T yllot, clericus fyuperiotis-domus convo- 


« cationis” 8, A Pigure of à modern Wbig, In wo 


Ports, 1701. There is, however, nothing but general 
report, founded upon the likeneſs of ſtyle and other circum- 
ſtantial evidence, to prove that this bitter pamphlet fell from 


the pen of dur author; and, if it did, he muſt be allowed to 
have been the greateſt maſter of invective that ever wrote in 
aur language 9. 4 Eſſays upon Peace at Home and War 
« Abroad, in two Parts, 1704 This is the firſt piece our 


_ reconciled himſelf to the miniſtry; was ſuſpecied ta be writs: 


ten at the deſire. of lord Halifax; and was dedicated to the 


t drew upon him the reſentment of that party, by 
ed upon him as ill langusge, or rather worſe, than be had 


received from his former opponents. 10. N e ag 
on the Conſtitution and Management of the Trade to 


« Africa, through the whole Courſe and--Progrefs. thceadf, 
< from the Beginning of the laſt Century to this Time; 


* wherein the Nature and uncommon Circumſtantes of that 


* Trade are particularly conſidered, and all the Arguments 
«urged; alternately by the two contending Parties here, 


«, touching the different Methods now propoſed by them 


for carrying on the ſame to a national Advantage, impar- 


. tially ſtated and conſidered. By all which, a. clear: View 


is given of ſuch a Conſtitution, as, if eſtabliſbed by Act 


« of Parliament, would in all Probability render the African 


« Trade à permanent, creditable, and advantageous Trade 


to Britain, 1709,“ fol. in 3 parts, There 1s indeed no 
name to any of theſe txeatiſes; but it was very well known, 
at the time they were publiſhed, by whom. they were written; 
and therefore, in a large collection of tracts, in the hands 
of a; perſon perfectiy wall acquainted with literary hiſtory, 


ttey had this title given them; „Dr. Dayenant's Reflec- 


Report to the Honourable the 


tions on the Trade WIG a eder 12709, 1. A 
| | | -ommuoners ſor putting 
* in Execution the Act, inticuled, An Act for the taking, 


c examining, and:{tating the public Accounts af the King 


< dom, from Charles Davenant, LL. D. Enſpectos- general 


of the Exports. and Imports, 1712, Fart I. 12. „A 


fſecaond Report to the Honourable the C 


noners, &c. 
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de 1712. It may be neceſfary to obſerve, that ſeveral of 


the above-recited pieces were attacked in the warmeſt man- 


ner, àt the time they were publiſhed ; bi the author ſeems | 


to have ſatisfied himſelf in delivering his ſentiments and opi- 


nions, without ſhewing any further concern to defend and 
inſt the cavils of party zeal and contentions _ 
lirical works were collected and reviſed by Sir 


ſupport them agal 
Moſt of his po 
CharlesWhitworth, in 5 vols. 8, 1771. 


 DAVENANT (W1tiLiiam), younger brother to the for- 
mer, and foutth fon of Sir William Davenant, was educated . - 
at Magdalen-ball in Oxford, where he took the degree of 

B. A, n 1677. He tranſlated into Engliſh from the French, Wood's 
a book, intituled, Animadverſions upon the famous Greek Fi. 


« and Latin Hiſtorians, written by La Mothe le Voyer, 


who was tutor to Lewis XIII; He took the degree of M. A. 
in 1680; and about the ſame time, entering into orders, 


was preſented tozliving in the m—_ of Surrey by his patron 
Robert Wymondfole, of Putney, ; He travelled with 
this gentleman into France; and in the ſummer of 168x, 


was unfortunately drowned in a river near Paris, as he was 


ſwimming for his own diverſion, .. | 7 
DAVENPORT (Canrsrornrs), a learned Engliſh- 


man, was born*at Coventry, in Warwickſhire, about 1598, . 


and educated in grammar-learning at a ſchool in that city. 


He was fent to Merton=college in Oxford at 15 years of age; Ath. Oxox 


where ſpending two years, he, upon an invitation from ſome 


Romiſliprieſt, afterwards went to Doway. He remained there 


for ſome time; and, then going to Ypres, he entered into 


the order of Franciſcans among the Dutch there, in 1617. 
After ſeveral removals from place to place, he became a miſ- 


ſionary into England, where he went by the name of Fran- 
ciſcus à Sancta Clara; and at length was made one of the. 
chaplains to Henrietta Maria, the royal conſort of Charles I. 
Here he did all he could to promote the cauſe of Popery, 


by gaining diſciples, raiſing money among the Engliſh Ca- 


tholics to carry on public matters abroad, and by writing 
books for the advancement of his religion and order. He was 
very eminent for his uncommon learning, being excellently 
verſed in va ge in fathers and councils, in philoſo- . 
phers, and in ecckſiafticat and profane hiſtories, He was, 


Wood tells us; a perſon of very free diſcourſe; while his 


fellow-labourer in the ſame vineyard, 
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and melancholy: all which accompliſhments made him agree- 
able to Proteſtants as well as Papiſts. Archbp. aud; it 
ſeems, had fome knowledge of this perſon; for, in the ſe- 
| venth article of his impeachment; it is ſaid; that © the ſaid 
* archbiſhop, for the advancement of Popery and ſuperſti- 
_ < tion within this realm, hath wittingly and wm CA 


< ceived, harboured and relieved divers Popiſh prieſts and 
« Jeſuits, namely, one called Sancta Clara, alias Daven- 
ec port, a dangerous perſon and Franciſcan friar, who hath 
< written a Popiſh and ſeditious book, intituled, Deus Na- 
& tura, Gratia, &.“ wherein the 'Thirty-nine Articles of the 
* Church of England, eſtabliſhed by act of parliament, are 


much traduced and ſcandalized : that the ſaid 'archbiſhop 
& had divers conferences with him, while he was writing the 
s faid book, &c.” To which article, the archbiſhop made 
_ . this anſwer? I never ſaw that Francifcan friar, Sancta Clara, 
in my life, to the utmoſt of my memory, above four times, 


<.or five at moſt. He was firft brought to me by Dr. Lind- 


* ſell: but I did fear, that he would never expound the ar- 
<- ticles ſo, that the church of England might have cauſe to 


thank him for it. He never came to me after, till he was 
<< almoſt ready to print another book, to prove, that epiſco- 
« pacy was authoriſed in the church by divine right; and 


_ < this was after theſe. unhappy ſtirs began. . His'deſire was, 


to have this book printed here; but at his ſeveral addreſſes 
„ to me for this, I Mill gave him this anſwer : That I did 


not like the way which the church of Rome went concern- 


< ing epiſcopacy; that I would never conſent, that any ſuch 
< book from the pen of a Romanift ſhould be printed here; 
chat the biſhops of England are very well able to defend 
their own cauſe and calling, without any help from Rome, 
* and would do fo when they ſaw cauſe :: and this is all the 
< conference I ever had with him.” Davenport at this time 
abſconded, and ſpent moſt of thoſe years of trouble in ob- 
ſcurity, ſometimes beyond the ſeas, ſometimes at London, 
ſometimes in the country, and ſometimes at Oxford. After 
the reſtoration of Charles II. when the marriage was cele- 


brated between him and Catherine of Portugal, Sancta Clara 


became one of her chaplains; and was for the third time 


| choſen provincial of his order for England, Where he died 
50 * 21, 1680. / io ond, wt De 2 þ 3 . T4 5 
1 T e 


He was the author of ſeveral works: T. Paraphraſtica 
« Expoſitio Articulorum Confeſſionis Anglicæ.: This book 
was, we know not why, much railed at by the Jeſuits, who 

ould fain haye had it burnt ; but being ſoon after licenſed 


bo 
* 


e 


% Natura, Gratia: five; Tractatus de Prædeſtinatione de 

„ Meritis, &.“ This boot was dedicated to Charles I. 

and Prynne contends, that the whole ſcope of it, as well as 

e the paraphraſtical Expoſition of the Articles,” reprinted 

at the end of it in 1635, was to reconcile- the king, the 
church, and the articles of our religion to the church of Canter- . 
Nome. He publiſhed alſo a great number of other works, Don 
which are not now of conſequence endugh to be mentioned. 424. 


juſt mentioned, was at Coventry, in 1507; and ſent | 
from thence with his brother to Merton-college in 1614; Ach. Oxon. 

Hie afterwards took a different route from him; for whereas 
Chriſtopher went to Doway, and became a Catholic, John 

went to London, and became a Puritan. He was minifter 


| e THIER belonging to a divine. About 1630, he was 
appointed 


ject miſcarrying, he left his paſtoral charge about 1633; 
a Sir of oppoſition from the biſhops, and wore 
Amſterdam; Here, endeavouring to be a miniſter in the 


' ſome «difference between them. about baptiim; upon which 


_ <,/Claflis, containing a juſt - Complaint againſt an unjuſt 
« doery . 


| Tan e eee ſuch were his parts and 
gs 08 - £ 
| ts ae whom he preached and prayed in private 


In the beginning of the rebellion, he returned into Eng- 
land, as other Nonconformiſts did, and had a cure beſtowed 
on him; but finding matters not go on agreeably to his hu- 
mour, he went into New England, and became paſtor of 
New Haden there. He afterwards removed from thence to 
Boſton in 1668, where he died the year following. - He was 
the author af, A Catechiſm containing the chief Heads gf 
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of St. Stephen's in Coleman- ſtreet, and eſteemed by his fa- 
natical brethren a perſon of excellent gifts in preaching, and 


by certain factious and diſcontented perſons, one of 
the feoffees for the buying in impropriations ; but, that pro- 
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Engliſh congregation, and to join with them in all duties; 
he was — by John Paget, an elder, on account of 


he wrote, in his own defence, A Letter to the Dutch 


ared the miſerable Slavery and Bon- 
«; dage that the Engliſh Church at Amſterdam is now in, by 
Reaſon of the t ical Government and corrupt Doc- 
A trine of Mr. John Paget, their Miniſter, Amſt. 1634. 
Two or three more pieces relating to this controverſy were 
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| 1559: >< Several Sermons: „ The Power of « 
* tional Chutcbes aſſetted and vindicated :“ un in 
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. Davin 8 a maſt PRE ee was 
| 2 of Ghen 128 rnd dural 0 glazier, or, 
AS a -painter. AI t to preach 
. fuck Whimſtes as theft, namely, that Fs 
ſiah, the third David, nephew of God. not - after the fleſh, 
dut aſter the ſpirit. The: he'heayens,” he Cai,” & being empty, 
te he was ent tu adopt obiliiren wd of that kingdom 
aud to reſtore Iſrael, not by death; as Chriſty but by grace,” 
With the A ee he ee life, tha 8 
and. che 9 8 gn : with ＋ Adamites, he wig againſt 
marriage and fb a community of women: and with the fol- 
lowers of Manes, be tho ee, y only, and not the 
by could. be defiled with ſin; - 3 to him, this ſouls 
hevers:oughr to de ſaved, and hole. of, ** | 
4 Laſtiy, he affirmed it 'tolly to believe! that there 
Was any.fin in l Feed: 8 ridiculed the mar» 
tyrs for preſerring death es nenſecution::being 
commended. 3gamn his W N | 
== a Sd hen 3 be lurked: one | 
mme Jahn 4 1 in in I | 
promiſing ta bis. diſeiples, e ne _—_—_ rif —— ind 
days; Err t 1 or 
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DAVIES (Sir 3 lawyer 
the ſon of a es 5 at Qhiſgrove in — —— i 


. was bom aut 157. He became a commoner of 


Athen. | s- college, Oxford, in 1585; and, after having taken 
e te, degrer of B; A. he 40 che Maddie: Bample ; 


| of — — Jaw, was 
a called 19 th dar, Bowe time „ being that ſo- 
| ciety for deating a gentleman: atdinnet in the:icommon-hall, - 

namely, Mr. Richard Martin, afterwaris recorderof London, 
he retired to Oxſoid, and proſecuted his ſudias there; but, 
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ene 
and became 2 ſs in the parliament in 160. Upon the 
death of queen Eljzabeth, he went with lord Hunidon into 
$eotland, to con ate king James; and, being introdut ed 
into bis majeſty's preſence, was taken very particu ice 
of. The king . that lord the names of gentie- 
men who ace „ and hearing John Davies named; 
aſked; whether he'was Noſce teipfum? And, upon being told 
he was, his majeſty. graciouſly embraced him, and aſſured 
him of his favour. 
John's on The Orig ginal, Nature, and Immortality of the 
Soul,” pabliſhed in 1509, and: dedicated to queen — 


beth, It was printed: again in 2622, and again in 171 | 
Mr. N. Tas why has given in a preface a ver — | 


character of it. This, together with other ſmalt 
—— 2 5 A ar of Aſtrea in Acroſtie Veiſe ;* „Or- 
| Poem exprefling the Antiquit 8 Excel- 
0 2 of (Dureingy in a Dialogue between Penelope and 
ons of her wooers; &c. gained Sir John the reputation 
of a poet, and recommended him ſo to king James, that he 
made him firſt his folicitor, and then his attorney- general in 
Ireland; where, in 1606, he became one of his majeſty s 
ſerjeants at Jaw, and was afterwards ſpeaker of the houſe of 
commons in that kin The year followi 
the honour of -knig from the king at bitehall. is 
7612, he” quitted the poſt of attorney-general in 
e one of- e ee . —̃— <a 
after his ſettling in England, one judges of aſſiae 
on the circuits. In 2626, he was a lord ehief juſtice 
of the King's Bench; but, before his inſtallation, died ſud - 
denly of an apoplexy. mhm oaharaones of s 
bold ſpirit, a ſharp and ready wit, and of a man 
2 but in reality more a ſeholar than a lawyer. 

e have already mentioned his productions as a I 
—_ gave the world ſeveral pieces in quality of a lawyer. 
1. —— eee eee 
unter obedience of the 
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his Neſcs teipſum was a poem of Sir Ibid. 


he received 
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* Lond. 1626 ry 1674,” folio.” 
| was added a table, 4 85 A perfect Abridgement of the rt 


* Books of Reports af Sir Edward Coke, 1651, 42mo, 


pDpAVIE S. 
Te- ſecond edition 


It wathyricten i in * by Sir John Davies, and tranſlated 
* Engliſh by another hand. 5. © Jus imponendi Vecti- 
at or, The Learning touching Cuſtoms, "Tonnage, 
Poundage, and Impoſitions on Merchandiaes, &. aſſorted, 
. 1656 and 2659, 8v0, Beſides theſes he left ſome M88. 
%s A large Epiſtle to Robert earl of Saliſbury, of the 
« State of the Dakine of Monaghan, Fermanagh, and 


. 1 and of Juſtices of Peace, and other Officers of 


Ireland, written in 1607 : and alſo & A Speech before 


60 Anbur Lord Chicheſter, Viſcount Belfaſt, Lord Lieu- 
«tenant of Ireland, al May 1613, when he was ſpeaker 


af the Iriſh houſe of commons. eſe pieces were in the 
Rbrary of Sir James Wafe of 1 and ofrerwardsy a9 
Wood: believes, in that of the earl of Clarendon 

Before we conclude, we muſt obſerve, that he ed 


Shabby, Touchet, youngeſt daughter of lord George Aud- 


ley, afterwards en of Caſtlehaven ; by whom he — a ſon, 
an idiot, who died young, and a daughter named Lucy 
who was married to Ferdinand lord Haſtings, afterwards rl 
of Huntingdon. This Eleanor Touchet was a lady of a 
very extraordinary character. She had, or or pretended to. have, 


a ſpirit of prophecy; and her predictions, received from a 


voice which ſhe often heard, as this uſed to tell her daughter 


Lucy, and ſhe others, were generally wrapped up in dark 


and obſcure expreſſions. It was commonly reported, that, 


on the Sunday before her huſband's death, às ſhe was ſitting. 
at dinner with him, ſhe ſuddenly burſt: into ent where- 


upon, he aſking her the occaſion, ſhe anſwered, <<, :Tufband, 


6470 theſe are your funeral tears; to which be replied, « Pray, 


«wife, ſpare your tears now, and I'll be content that you 
mall laugh when I am dead.“ Aſter Sir John's death, - 
ſhe lived moſtly at Parſton in Hertfordſhire ; and: in 1649, 
an account was pupliſned of her bt ftrange. and wonderful 
ies.” She Gel in St. Bride's pariſh, London, in 


| 2552;/and was buried in St. Margery, girth inthe Fic, 


#4 


ade the cemeins of ene 


-DAVIES (Dr. Joins), ee ds. ebene; and 
educaed by William Morgan, afterwards biſhop of St. 
Alaph. He was admitted a ſfudent of Jeſus- college, Oxford, 


in 1589, and afterwards became a member of Lincoln-col- 


| 3 the was rector of Malloyd, or 
; e 


DAVIES. , 
aid tn, Merionethſture, and afterwards a tanow of 
| Fry Ad He commonced doctor in 1616, and was highs 
ly e ed by the univerſity, ſays Wood, as well verſed in 
the hiſtory and antiquities of his own nation, and in the 
Greek and Hebrew languages; a moſt exact critic, an in- 
defati gable ſearcher: into ancient writings, and well ac- 
quainted with curious and rare authors, His works are, 1. 
« Antique Lingus Britannie nunc communiter dicks 
« Cambro-Britannics, à ſuis Cymrecz vel Cambricz, ab 
« aliis Wallice Rudimenta, &, 1621,” gvo. 2. © Dic- 
« tionatium, Latino-Britannicum, 1632, folio. Wich this 
is printed, Dictionatium Latino-Britannicum,” which was 
begun and gront'y advanced by Thomas Williams, 4 
before 1600. It wm, afterwards completed and pub 
by Dr. Davies, 3. Adagia Britannica, 72 2 
« tannicotum nomina, & quandofl oruerunt, 1 2 25 
at the end of the Dictionary before · mentioned. 
« giorum Britannicorum men, MS. Bibl. 14 
alſo aſſiſted W. Morgan, Bp. of Landaff, and Richard — 
Bp. of St. Afaph, in tranſlating the Bible into Welſh, in 
that correct edition which came out in 1620. He alſo ni 
lated into the ſame language (which he had ſtudied at vacant 
hours for 30 years) the ntl of. 5 Wake written 1 
Robert P arſons, a June. * ” 5 


DAVIES. (Jons), an * _ leaned < exiticy. was 
the ſon of a merchant in London, and born there April 225 
1679. After being educated in claſfical tearning at the Char- 
terhouſg-ſchool, he was, in 1695, ſent to Queen“ s- college 
in Cambridge; where he took the degree of B. A. in 2698. 
In 1501, he was choſen fellow of his college ; and the year 
following took the degree of M. A. In 1711, having dif- 
tinguiſhed himſelf by ſeveral learned hereafter 
to be mentioned, he was collated by Moore, Bp. of Ely, to q 
the rectory of Fen- Ditton near Forney and to a pre- 
dend in the chureh of Ely ſame year the degree 
of LL. D. Upon e 
maſter ef Queen's. college March 23, 1716-17; and created 
D. D. in 1777, when rge I. was at Cambridge. He 
died March 7, 1731-32, aged 53, and was buried in the 


i daughter of ed gh Dau Em. is | fid to. have den 


Wing in 1743. . 


chapel of his college; where a flat marble ſtone was laid over 5 : 
his grave, with a plain inſcription. His mother, who was 


DAVIES. 


This learned man wüs not, 6s far ns we Lan Rind, e au- 
chor of any original works, but only employed himſelf in 
giving = and correct editions of ſome Greel und Latin 


i e mar Thus in 10 he publiſhed in 8vo. 
„ pr map Orin Diflertatis 4 & Lat. ex mir rpre- 


u tatione Neinſii, &e.” 2, « 8 Julli Cieſuris, & A. — 
que extant omnia, Cant, 1706, to. It was fepubli 
Þ in. toe 3. * M. Minucii Feeticis ( Quviiih, Cont) 1 


ned” again in 1712 8yo; with Con, 107. 
i nd. 3 


Ho addition of Comms. 
== a writer of the C 4. Then he formed 
* . — Peadecül editions of 'Cicero's 


of ſupplement te what Gre. 

| that author; and accerdingly put 
an in 1 bis * Tuſculanatum. Diſputationum, Libri 
| $:quinqus,”” gyd. This editzers and that of 7738, which 

is the fourth, have at the end the emendations of his inti- 
mite friend Dr. Bentley. The other pieces were publiſhel 

by dur author in the following order De u Deorum, 


* 1718. 59 De Divinstione '& de Fato, 172. 1 4 Aca- tric 
<'gemica, 1925” De Legibus, 172. « De Finibus the 

, „ Bendrum & Malbrum, 1 178. * Theſe ſeveral* pieces of of } 
Tully were printed in 82. in kalt und handſome manner; a6 


have been received with a general applauſe; and have paſſed, 
moſt of them, through ſeveral editions, He had alſo gone 1 
e far as the' middle the third bog of Cicero's . Offices ; Geri 
| but being prevented by death from finiſhing it, he tecom- the 
_ mended it in 2 care of Pr. Mead, Who put it 
inte the bands of Dr. Thomas Bentley, that de might fit I bea 
an prepare it for the preſs; But the houſe where Dr. Bent- in 
oy fodged, which Was in the Strand; London; being ſet on e 
fre t} bis careleſſneſs, as it is ſaid, by reading after he i Cone 
Vide Pros. Wus in cd, Diviess" notes and emendytions periſhed in the iN ad 
far. Cice- flames. 5. Another thing publiſhed by out learned author, Une 
— which we have not mentioned, was, << pre - Ling 
| n Inſeitutso num, Cant. 171 7 i conti 
me an 


eee e 
His labours have keen well received * at 

ent, Abb&d'Obvet in partiedlar, the Frenoh tranſlator 

_ of Cicers * de Naturũ Deorum,” gives him juſt commen- 
Preface to ations for his beautiful edition of that book ; but Sens af 
Entretiens $ewards' to have —_— his opinion, as appears from the 
| 6c Cicervs Leer udgement he paſſes upon him, in the preface” to his 
des Dieux, — 2 Tully's works, We will here ſubjoin this 
Paris, 1721. cenſure for the ſake of the curious and learned reader. 
* e Daviſius his 1 annis pleraque Cice- 


6 ronis 


DAVIES. 


ne « Fixcuitione « entio, homini homo 


« r 


« In altero qu confidentia, 
rocacitas | Lamen fateor, & libenter qui 


« ſectionibus & textu 
cum ſomniie, ſi dis plac 
chitectari Ciceronem: 2450 ut, ſi qua ejus bc tet og ſe- 
« cundis tertiiſue curis rettactata in „ 

« editio fit etiam peſſima: ſulgepto quaſi 


| « popylari. ſug Ricardo Benjleio, quem ee a fe. 

| « Janas 3 approbatorem amplificatoremque ha- 

Wl © buerat, ene b in ee veterum RI 
« 

„ ientior, i 

i mage e 

; 

f 

0 country —— 


bo traditions A — e family, that his 

” derived their; name; and origin from chis town. 
10 tie credit of his, name and i, joined 
ns ſubſtance he had brought with, him, be thought he — 
+ be able to ſupport himſelf e ee e e feds 
t. biwfelf miſtalen, he Len — * 


115 


he — — 
he N of. Catha- 
ow; Tine of Medes! 2 this - nd. the 
ani king ſaon. after; br again all Fes... He 
continued haweyer-in- France ſome: time reign of 
nd. Henry IV. and behared — ＋ ent | fone mi- 
tor N lrary expeditions. Afterwards he went to Venice, where 
n- be had a very honourable penſion ſettled on bim „ee 


Ms in whole ſervice bis brother Lewis Davila 


pat aliquando ex. me vera vox, 


E, upon 
rage fo ht : 4 


* F 
* 
* * * 
* 


Zin Gee Sell ia, quam ingenuus 
ne dixerim molfius, que 
* m, ſuit in eo 
2 We PeriÞP)Cax, acutum, folers : ; itaque l os aliquot 
« feliciter oxplicuis.. At minims ſerendus eſt, qui, antiquis 
3 ſuis autem in earum lo- 
ugendis, novum velit; ar- 


Ciceron. 
Oper. Przfs 
ad Vol. L 


* 


n - 
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61 DAVTLEA.. 
good, Whith was lawful for thoſe hou eee any! 

ſort bf commiſſion from the ion or but inſtead of being 
ſerved in the manner he ought to have been, he was' treated 

at one place very ill; and his ſervants und attendants were 
inſulted Ny the perſon whoſe duty it was to furniſh him, 
Davila preſented his commiſſion in the ſofteſt manner ima. 
- giliable z but this moderation and candor, as it _y hap- 
| pens, only ſerved to r dur hero the more; who im. 
mediately diſcharged a piſtol upon bim, and wounded him 
in ſuch a manner that he died ſoon after! Davila had a ſon 
_ with him of about 18 years of age; who had ſpirit enough to 
revenge the death of his father upon the murderer, whom he 

fell upon directly, and cut to pieces. 

| When Davila was come to Venice, be Won his « Hiſtor 
pl 3 c of the Civil Wars of France,” It was divided into 15 
doodks, and contains eve! ery thing worth notice that paſſed, fron 

te death of Henr os. 1559, to the peace of Vervins 1506. 
Th hiſtory has always been reckoned a fine one. Lord Bo. 
'Þ HK ingbroke calls it a one, and ſays, that he (“ ſhould not 

16 fe to confeſs it in many reſpects equal to that of Livy,” 

' Davitthas indeed been ſuſpected and accuſed-of too much re: 
| finement and ſubtlety, in developing the ſecret motives of ac. 
tions, in laying the cauſes'of events too deep; and deducing 
them often through a ſeries: of | progreſſion too complicated, 
and too artiſtly wrought. ' But yet, as the noble lord goes 

Letters © on, © the ſuſpicious perſons Wha: Awad Niesr this' biſtorim 

inn tak < upon fuch general inducements as theſe, would have nd 

to oppoſe his ſuſpicions 'to the authority of the firſt 
« duke of Epernon, who had been an actor, and 2 princi- 
& pal actor too, in many of the ſcenes that Davila recites, 
= " Giaard, ſeeretary' to 3 and no contemptible bio- 
grapher, relates, that this hiſtory came dowen to the place 
* where the old man reſided in Gaſcony, à little before his 
_ < death; that be read it to him; that the duke confirmed 
0 the-truth-of the-narrations in it; and ſeemed only ſut- 
4 — what means the author could be ſo well in. 
Fed ft ma welt age pany ee nh thok 
4c. er F 0 : 

Res iy 445 TIES a 
Paillet, | - DAURAT (Jon 8 an eminent ee poet, was bon 
Lee, near the head of the Vienne about 15 %, Going to th 
Tom. IV. capital of the kingdom to finiſu his ſtudies,” he there  madt 

Buayie DA. an extraordinary progreſs,” and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſuc 

oh ee * his talent at poetry, 
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he became one of the proſeſſors of the univerſity of Paris. 
In 1 560, he ſucceeded John Stracellus in the poſt of the 
king's reader and profeſſor of the Greek tongue; but before 
this he had been principal of the college of Coqueret, after 
having been tutor to John Antony de Baif, in the houſe of 
his father Lazarus de Baif, who was maſter of the Requeſts. 
He continued to inſtruct. this young pupil in the college of 
Coqueret ; and he had alſo łhe famous Ronſard for his ſcho- 
lar there, during the pace of. ſeven years. One of the moſt 
glorious elogies of Daurat is, that his ſchool produced a 
great . number. of able men. His generoſity and want of 
management made him extremely poor, and procured him a 
place in the liſt of. thoſe fp men who have been ve 
near ſtarving. In the reign of Henry II. he had been pre- 
ceptor to the king's pages; and Charles IX. honoured him 
with the title of his poet, and took great delight in con- 
verſing with him. Conſidering the age in which he lived, we 
ought to forgive him the taſte he had for anagrams, of which 


thouſand ridiculous actions. He uſed to ſay, x way of ex- 


cence; and 


Goulu, in whoſe favour he refigned his place of regius pro- 
feſſor of the Greek tongue. made af ee many verſes 
in Latin, Greek, and French: and i it was his diſeaſe 


DAVUNAT. 


Ge and du e6thpoſed' hy Dune, amdunt te bon. 

$0,00d verſes; attd take What abate ment we will from thi 

| ious number, it i certaln, that he ebm a great 

wa poems in thoſe two lang * beſides Whht he wrote 

in French. He was fo good a tfftic, thut Scaliger, as he 

faid, knew none but Him and Cujaeius; Who had abilities 

fanſreient to reſtore ancient authors; but he his preſetited the 

* very little of that kind, forme remarks of the 

ine verſes in os © + edition ons Ml we eun re- 

At preſent,” Sealſget cells us and | e laughs ut him 

Þt de en the MY port Prin een. 

ing to find all che Bible in . He died at Paris 1 588, 

aged Sr; and fines Big death there have been publiſhed Col 
teQivns of his verſes, but not good ones, 


DAWES (8 (Sir Win krant), an eminent ar relate 


: ja the 4 fon of Six N Dawes, Bart: ad Born at 
Preface to L. intree in Effex, Sept. 12, 1671. He was 
deer ebend at Merchant taptors ſchoel im Londoti, Where he 


3 made à great proficiency in claſſical learning; and was alſo 


toleradly verſed i in the Hebrew tongue, even before he was 

15 years of age: which' was chiefly owing to the additional 

care that Ridder, afterwards Bp. of Bath and Wells, but 

then rector of Rayne near Braintree, was pleaſed to take of 

Tis. p.8,9. his education. In 1687, he was fent to St. John's-college 

min Oxford; bat his rege title and eſtate deſcending to him, 
opon the death of his two elder brothers, about two years 

after, he left Oxford, and entered Wienſelf a "nobleman in 

Carharine-hall, Cambridge, He took pofleſfiort of Nis eldeſt 

brother's chambers, who died there juſt before of à fever, 

A the reer that his other brother, who was tieutenant 

p-. 12, of = ti fly drowned. After lie had taten the 

* degree o M.A. he viſited bis eſtate in Eſſex, and intended 
d make 2 ſhort tout into ſome other parts of the kingdom, 

which he Bag not ſern; but His progreſs was ſtopped by his 

Happen jy to wert wich Frances, the eldeſt daughter of Sir 

tizs Dar Braxftead Lodge in Eſſex, 4 fins and 

worttan, whottthe ſoon after married. 


e | e, he w g . 
deacon an ne FR, Compton,” Londs 1 
tended, from 4 L 99 ner hits be ; orders ; arid is 

o ber en for Thi. 5 fore 6f the 
. A divines His f | eile be vas very 
ng. © Shortly after, be was created D. D. 

e in to be qualified for the m̃aſte 


tharine- 
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—— ; ³˙• acle elelted in 1696, 1614. 217. 
up — the death of Dr. Jahn Eachard. He did fine bene- - = 
ficial adi to his col — ri he contributed ſibe- 


ly towards the: fini 4 chapel, which his e 
ha had begun; and, by bis og» at court, 


vacatit prebend of 4 orwich to be pai ty 
LL to the of Cathbatine-hall — . * 
was made a chaplain 5 in ordinary to OG livers 
11 after, was preſented by bis maj 3 
7 the church of Worceſter, Sir —— 5 4 — 
pleaſed the king ſo well in a ſermon, preached at White- 
1 Nov. 3, 1696, that his majeſty ſent for him, and with- 
out any itation gave him this prebend ; telling him at 
the ſame time, that the thing i was but fmall, and 
© not worth his 282 as an earneſt of his future 
« favour, and a pl of what he intended for him Nov, 1bid- p- 2 
10, 1698, he was collated by Abp. Teniſon to the v 
and, the month follow to the deanery of Bocking im 
bſſex; where he behaved ina very charitable and exem 
manner. His hiſtorian tells us, that by way of preſerving an 
harmony ahd good underſtanding with 1 people, he uſed, 
every Sunday, to invite a certain number of the better fort to 
dine with him; which, it muſt be confeſſed, was no bad 
ſcheme. He uſed alſo to preach conſtantly hamielf, while he 
continued rector of that pariſh. < His diſcourſes,” fays the 
fame author, < were plain and familiar, and ſuch as were bets 
adapted to a country audience; yet under his management 
8 and manner of expfefon, they far ſurpaſſed the moſt ela- 
« borate compoſitions of other men. For ſuch was the come 
% lineſs,of his perſon, the melody of his voice, the decency of 
8 3 A — that 


Via. F. 32. bowels, put à period to his li ere te cr — 
__ 
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5 A WES; | 
her majeſty, ol der on accondg-hamed him 80 tho fee of 


ia r Nele in 150%. The reaſon of his miſſing Lincoln was 


his having, in a ſermon upon Jan. 30, 5 ſome bold 


truths, which were not agreeable to certain perſons in power; 
w took occaſion from thence to perſuade the queen, con- 


trary to her inclination, to give it to Dr. Wake, late Abp. 


vk Canterbury, "This however made no ey on upon Sir 
William ; and therefore, when he va ya 


certain no- 
bleman, that he had loſt a biſhoptic by his — 8. — his 
reply was, that “ as to that he. had no Ap he concern 

<= upon him, becauſe his intention was never to gain one by | 


1. p30. C it.“ In 113-14, he was tranſlated to the archiepiſcopal 


fee of York; at which time he was alſo made a noon 
fellor of date He continued above 10 years: is high 
Kation, much honoured and reſpected j and then u diarrhœa, 

to which he had been ſubject afore-· time, coming to be at- 
— with a fever, and ez in an 3 of his 

e was 
Buried in the chapel of Catharine-hall, near his 
lady, who died Dec. 22, 1705, in her ear, He had 
ſeven children, three of which only, name 8 lizabeth, Jane, 


| Ibid. p. 53- and Darcy, ſurvived him. 


- He was the author of foveral chings, tome of which were 


publiſhed by himſelf, and others after his deceaſe, under the 


title of his „Whole Works, with a Preface, giving ſome 
< Account of the Life, Writings, and Character of the Au- 
< thor, 17 . in 3 vols. 8vo. - Thoſe publiſhed by himſelf 
were, 1. An Anatomy of Atheiſm, 1693. bis is a 

conſiſting of five hae and was written by the au- 


poem, 
Ibid. p. 12. thor before he was 18 years of _ It is more remarkable 


for its argument and calinels of on, than for any briſk- 
nefs and force of imagination. a. The Duties of the 


2 . Cloſet, &c.” written before he was 21 years of age. g 
The Duty of Communicating explained and / enforce 


Kc.“ compoſed for the uſe of his pariſhioners at Bock- 
t Sermons preached upon ſeveral Occaſions before 
* ing William and Queen Anne, 170), 8vo. dedicated 

that queen. 5. A Preface to he Works of Biſhop 


> Blackall, ”” publiſhed in 1123. The character of Sir Wil- 
Ham is that-of 2 good, rather than à great man. He was 


not wanting in parts and learning, but he had no ſhare of 


either above the ordinary rate; and his intellectual accom- 
pliſhments were rather flaſhy and popular, than calculated to 
excite any 
i * his moral character. was an nn one 5 


great admiration in thoſe ho were really judges. 


and 
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f und there were few q eee could adorn 2 man either 4 
$ in-ptivate or public life, as a layman or ane which 3 
| he did mot. ade an einen degrees. 1 
- DAWES. (lathe), las; En gli chose, See Ai 
. | for the publication of 2 work, intivulvdy 5 Miſcellanea Cri- - 5 
ir « ticas was' born in 1509 and, after a ſchool- education * 
. under r. An Anthony 3 admitted of Emanuel-col- See his ar- 1 
is lege Cambridge, in 2746. 1756 he publiſhed a ſpeci. tile. 1 
men o Greek tran 1 « Faradife Loſt; of which, of 

in his preface to the “ Miſcellanea Critica,” he had candour * 

enough to point out che imperfections himſelf, 4 The bloc 7 

« of his life was part againſt Bentley, from whorh 1 

t the preſent father of Greek literature in this country, Mr. LF 

«,'Foup, acknowledges to have learnt more; than from all 15 

« the critics'of all the ages before.” So writeth our author; Anecdotes 'Y 
whoſe vety . wo leave to thè ani madverſions of of Bowyer, Y 

the learned rsader. Mr. Dawes died in 1966, and left , og? 1 

ſome MSS,” to which Me. Burges, who has lately publiſhed ? 

an improved edition of the Miſcellanea Critica,” had acceſs, ? 

There are ſome others in Dr. Ae collection, who q 

Hangin, Ar: Dawes's Aer ; 

' DECHALES Caves N NaN er- | 

cellend! mathematician; mechanic, and aſtronomer, was born ; 


at Chaniberry, the capital of Savoy, in 1611 and deſcended 
from à noble family, which had produced fevera} perions, 
creditably di in the church, the long robe; arid | 
the field. He was 2 great maſter im all the parts of ma- Moreri, æc. 
thematics, and printed ſeveral books in that way, which 

were very well receiyed.' His principal performances are, 

an edition of Euchd's << Hements, „ 

the unſerviceable propoſitions; and annenrd the uſe to thoſe 

he has kept in; a diſcoum of fortification ; and another of 
navigation. Theſe performances, with — others, were 

firſt collefted into three volumes in folio, under the titls of 
Mundus Mathematics; being indeed a compleat courſe 
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of all the ies. The firſt volume includes the firſt = 
ix books. of Euclid, with the eleventh and twelfth; an arith- 3K 
meticaꝭ tract; Theodofius's GRANT trigonometry ; prac 
ticab geometry; mechanics y ſtaties; univerſal geography; 


x diſcourſe upon the loadſtone; civit architedhure, and the 
carpenters art. "The fecond volume furniſhes directions fot 
ſtone · cutting; military architecture; hydroſtatics; = dif- 
courſe of fountains' and rvers; hydraulic machines; or con- 
trivances for water-Works 3 CAS I opties; perſpective; 

Neb IV. _ EatoPtrics, 
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D ECHA LES. 
catoptries, and dioptries. The third volume has in it a dif. 
courſe of muſic; pyrotechnia, or the operations of fixe and 
furnace; a diſcourſe of the uſe of the aſtrolabe ; -gnomonics, 


or the art of dialling z aſtronomy ; a tract upon the calendar; 


aſtrology; algebra; the method of indiviſible and conie ſec- 
tions. The beſt edition of this work is that of Lyons, 


printed in 1690; it is more correct than the firſt, has con- 
ſiderable enlargements, and makes four vols. in folio. De- 
chales, though not abounding in diſcoveries of his own, is 
yet allowed to have made a very good uſe of thoſe. of other 
men, and to have drawn the ſeveral parts of the ſcience of 
mathematics together with great clearneſs and judgement. 
It is ſaid alſo, that his probity was not inferior to his learn- 


ing, and that both theſe qualities made him generally ad- 


mired and beloved at Paris; where for four years together 


he read public mathematical lectures in the college of Cler- 


mont. "hen he removed to Marſeilles, where he taught 
the art of navigation; and. afterwards became 38 of 
mathematies in the univerſity of Turin, where he died March 
28, 1678, aged JJ rod Os AVON? 7: 
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DECKER (Tromas), a writer in the reign of James 1. 
and, being contemporary with Beri Jonſon, became more 
eminent by having a e with that great poet, than he 
would perhaps otherwiſe have done from the merit of his own 
works. What the original occaſion of their conteſt was, is 
unknown; but Jonſon, who certainly could never “ bear 2 
<« rival near the throne,” has, in his © Poetaſter, the Dun- 


ciad of that author, among many other poets: whom he has 


ſatyrized, been peculiarly ſevere on Decker, whom he has 
characteriſed under the name of Criſpinus.”” This compli- 
ment Decker has amply repaid in his Satyromaſtix, or the 


_« Untrufling a humourous Poet, in which, under the title 


of young Horace, he has made Ben the hero of his piece. 
As great wits, and eſpecially thoſe of the ſatyrical kind, will 
always have numerous enemies, beſides the general fondneſs 
the public have of ſeeing men of abilities abuſe each other, 
this play was extremely. followed; and, as:it appears to have 


been one of our author's firſt pieces, it p ly laid the 
foundation of his fame as a writer. Although, as we before 
obſerved, Decker was but a middling poet, yet he did not 


want his admirers, even among the poets of his time; ſome 
of whom thought themſelves not diſgraced by writing in con- 
junction with him; Webſter having a hand in three of his 
25 ys, and Rowley and Ford joining with him in angther. 
Richard Erome in particular uſed always to call him _ 


- 


of: 
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which is ſomewhat the more extraordinary, conſidering the 
oppoſition ſubſiſting between him and Jonſon, as Brome had 
been ſervant to, and was a particular favourite with, the 
laurent:. Mr. I heo. Cibber obſerves on this occaſion, that 
it is the misfortune of little wits, that their admirers are as 
inconſiderable as themſelves, and that Brome's applauſes 
conifer no great honour on thoſe who enjoy them. Yet, I 
think, in this cenſure he has been ſomewhat too ſevere on 
both; for Brome's merit was certainly not inconſiderable, 

_  ſitice it could force admiration and even public praife from 
the envious Ben himſelf, And although Langbaine, who 
. writes'with rr eee, Jonſon, has given the preferenee 

in ſo ſuperlative a degree to thoſe plays in which our author 
was united with others, againſt thoſe which were entirely 
his on; yet in his © Honeſt Whore,” and the comedy of 
« Old Fortunatus,” both which are allowed to be ſolely his, 
there are beauties, both as to character, plot, and language, 

—_ to the ubilities of any of thoſe authors that ke was ever 
aſſiſted by; and indeed in the former, equal to any dramatic 

writer (Shakſpeare excepted) that this iſland has produced. 

The dramatic pieces he was concerned in may be ſeen in 

the y Dramatica. The preciſe time of this au- 

thor's birth and death are not recorded; yet he could not have 

died young, as the firſt play we find of lnis writing was publiſhed 

in 1606, and the lateſt date we meet with to any other is in 
1638, except the © Sun's Darling, which Langbaine ob- 


. 


ſerves, was not publiſhed til after the death of its authors. Bg. Pram 
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DEE (Jond), à great mathematician, and very extra- 

ordinary perſon in the republic of letters, was born of parents 

in good Eircumftances at London, July 13, 1527 ; and, after Vit ſo 
ſome time ſpent at ſchool there, and at ord in Effex, nn 

ſent to John's-college in Cambridge. As to the life he led tici an 

there, take it in his own words: Anno 1542, I was feat, ho. 
by my father Rowland Dee, to the univerfity of Cambridge, © 
there to begin with logie, and fo to proceed in the learn- ouz:l 
ing of good arts and ſciences; for I had before been mect-ᷣ Of,. 
ing well furniſhed with underſtanding of the Latin tongue, 
« I being'then ſomewhat above 15 years old. in the pers 

cc 1543, 15445 1545. ] was fo vehemently bent do ſtudy, | 
< that for thoſe years I did inviolably keep this order, oniy 

to ſleep four hours every night; to allow to meat and 
drink, and fome refreſhing . two hours every day; 
and of the other 18 hours, all, except the time of going 

„tc, and being at, the divine ſervice, was ſpent in my ſtu. 
dies and learning.” _— 1547, he went into the Low 


2 Qountric: 


\Countricy; on 3 to neee @ wich Fulda, Mercator, 
See. and jv. Ns eight months after; returned to-Gambri ng 
-where, upon the founding of /Trinity-college by Henry [ir 
de was choſen one of the fellows, His turn Was to mathe. 
os: and aſtronomy. Ke brought over with him from the 
»w Countries pol | inſtruments, made by the diredRion of 
| Frifius, Ae wich a pair of great fog made by Mer- 
cator; his reputation was very However, his 
_affiduity in making aſtronomical NK in-thoſe 
days were always underſigad to be connected with the — 
of penetrating! into futurity, brought ſome ſuſpicion u 
dim ; which Was fo far increaſed by a very ſingular. 
6 befel him, as to N upon him the imputation 5 a 
. cotjurer, which he could never ſhake off for 60/yeurs aſter. 
This accident was foon after his removal from = ohn's- 
college, and being choſen one of the fellows: rinity, 
whore he © was aſſigned to be the under-reader of the Greek 
Mr. Pember beihg the chief, Greek reader then 
*in rinity- college. Hereupon,“ ſays he, “.I did (gt . | 
— K was ſeen of the univerſity, a Greck _— 
Atiſtophancs, named in Greek Bh; in Latin, Pax; 
* wich the performance of the ſcarabæus, or beetle, his ſty- 
ing up to Jupiter's palace with. a may. and die baſtet of 
e on her back; whereat was great wondering, and 
many Vain reports ſpread abroad of the means ha; that 
Ibis. e. 2. * was effected. 
net? Diſturbed with theſe reports, he left England. again in 
1 — as and went to the univerſity of Louvain winners - diſ- 
himſelf extremely, ſo that he was vi d by the 
Aae e of Mantua, by don Lews de la Cots . Gu 
of, Medina, and "other f While 


5 aro oa Hh 8 queen hb 5 was obs 2 3, myo: 2 — 


if de wo 
„ which however 


land, was 244M re- 


penſion of 100 crowns 2 car, which was ie . 

changed . A grant of e Upton . 
nis majeſtys ation, which: , 3 1 in s Tach 

— 2 „„ queen Mary, he * ſome time very pc 4 | 


5 treated 
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treated; but dflerwards- came” into aut and even 
| danger of his life,” At the very entrance of it, Des entered 
into a ebrrefporidence with ſeveral of the Elizabetlys 
principhl-ſervants;: while ſhe was at Woodflock and at Mif- 
ton j +Which being obſerved, and the natufe of it not known, 
two informers charged him with practiſing againſt the queenꝰs 
life by inchantmente. Upon this he was ſeized and con- 
fined z but being, aſter ſeveral trials, diſcharged of treuſon, 
he was turned over to biſhop Bonner, to ſee if any her 
could be found in him, Aſter a tedious perſecution, A 
10 16565 he was, by an order of — ä ow, 
| and thought his credit ſo little hurt prin Vita, l 
| they Jan, 15 1556; he preſented, << —— to queen . 
« Mary, for the e = ms preſervation of ancient writers 
« and monuments,” deſign was certainly good, and 
would have beer: attended with good e e. if it had 
taken effect; which it did not. pplication is ſt ill ex- 
tant in the Cotton library; „„ from it, that Tully's 
famous work, De Republica,” was once extant: in this 


kingdom, and periſhed at . 
P lea darn 
Robert Dudley, La, earl of Leiceſter, he delivered 


ſomewhat upon inciples of the ancient aſtrologers, about 
the choies of » i ey for the coronation of — 
whom he received many promiſes; nevertheleſs, his cret 
at court was not ſufficient to overcome the public odium he 
lay: under, on the ſcore of magical-mcantations, which was 
the true cauſe of his miſſing ſeveral preferments. He was by 
pong we mire e, een cr 


and by. 8 
8 — —— 
nne and returned to England the fame ſummer. In 
the earl of Pembroke to preſent the queen 
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en 
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r | | 
return to de ſettied himfeif in bis houſe at Mort 
lake; where be d 
and colleQed a 
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P> 17. 


Compend. 
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Thid. Ca &o 
Vita, &c. 
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ſtroyed many things, and diſperſed the reſt in 


7 way, 


* a 1 
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that the greateſt part of them were irrecuverable. 


n 1572, a new ſtar appeared in Caſſinpeia's chair, which 


gave Dee an opportunity of diſtinguiſhing himſelf in his own 
March 1575, queen Elizab 


| eth went to his houſe, 'to 
ſee his library; but having buried his wife but a few haurs 
before, he could not entertain her in the manner he would 


volumes, of -which above a fourth part were MSS. a gest 
number of mechanical and mathematical inſtruments; a bos, 
full of ſeals, and other curioſities of the ſame kind. It was 
who always believed him to be one who-dealt with the devil, 
brake into his houſe at Mortlake þ whers they'tore and ve : 


a manner, 


have done. However, de brought out to her inajeſty a glaſs 


of his, which had occaſioned: much diſcourſe; thewed her 
and explained their cauſes, in order to 
under which he had ſo long laboured, 


the proge ties of it 
wipe o the aſperh | 


ot being a magician. In 15/7, a comet appearing, the queen 


ſent for him to Windfor, to hear what he had to ſay about 


Dee was ſent. abroad, to confer with the 


it. She was pleaſed with his difcpurſes, and promiſed him 
her royal protection, notwithſtanding the vulgar reports to his 
prejudice. \ The year after, her majeſty being greatly indi{- 
rman ' 


* 


phyſicians. The queen, hinting her defire to be thoroughly | 


informed as to her title to countries diſcoyered in different 


| parts of the globe, by ſubjects of England, Dee applied him- 
kel to.the taſk with great vigour ;' ſo much, that Oct. 3, 


Ibid. p. 19. 


1580, which was not 


ree weeks after, he preſented to tie 
garden at Richmond, two large rolls, in which 


thoſe countries were geographically deſcribed and hiſtorically 
explained; with the addition of all the teftimonies and au- 
thorities neceſſary to ſupport them, from records," and other 


authentic vouchers. Theſe ſbe 


very graciouſly received; | 


and, after dinner, the ſame day conferred with Dee about 


them, in the preſence of ſome of her 


| ivy-council, and of 
the lord-treaſurer Burleigh eſpecially. His next employment, 


of conſequence enaugh to be remembered, was about the re- 


clo; mee e I0T + 


credit. as | 
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been moſt known to the world, though 
tainly a man of uncommon parts, learning, and 
and might have performed great things, if he hac 


* 
„ 


for matters which” 
_ have juſtly rendered him leaſt to be regarded. He was cer- | 
cation; 

been poſ- 
8 Is 5 ſeſſed : 


ſeſſed-of a ſolid: . but he was extremely credulous 
and ſuperſtitious. He was likewiſe extremely vain; and his 
ambition to ſurpaſs all men in knowledge, carried him at 
length to a deſire of knowing beyond the bounds of human 
faculties. , In ſhort, he ſuffered himſelf to be deluded into an 
opinion, that by certain invocations an intercourſe or com- 
munication with ſpirits might be obtained; from whence he 
promiſed himſelf an inſight into the occult ſciences. He 
found a young man, one Edward Kelly, a native of Wor- 
ceſterſhire, Who had dipped already my into theſe matters; 
and who readily undertook to be his inſtrument in them, for: 
which he wWas to pay him 50l. per annum. Dec. 2, 1581, virs, &c. 
Kel began their incantations; in conſequence of which, p- 46. 


was, by the inſpection of a certain table, conſecrated e | 
for that purpoſe with many ſuperſtitious ceremonies, enabled chemicum, - 


to acquaint Dee with what the ſpirits thought fit to ſhew p. 479- 
and diſcover. Theſe conferences were continued for about | 
two years, and the ſubjects of them committed to writing; 
but never publiſhed, though till preſerved in Aſhmole's mu- 
ſeum. In the mean time, there came over hither a Poliſh 
lord, one Albert Laſki, palatine of Siradia, a man of great 
parts and learning; who was introduced by the earl of To 
ceſter to Dee, and became his conſtant viſitant. Having 
himſelf a bias to thoſe ſuperſtitious arts, he was, after much 
intreaty, received by Dee into their company, and into a 
participation of their ſecrets. But within a ſhort time, the Relation of 
palatine of Siradia, returning to his own country, prevailed e — 
with Dee and Kelly to accompany him, upon an aſſurance ſpirits, 
of their being provided for there ; and N they went p- 20- 22. 
all privately from Mortlake, in order to embark for Holland; 5 
from whence they travelled by land through Germany into 
Poland, where, Feb. 3, 1584, they arrived at the principal 
caſtle belonging to Albert Laſæi. When Laſki had been Viz, &c+ 
2 With their fanatical pretences to a conver- ** *7* 
ſation with ſpirits, he contrived to ſend them to the emperor . 
Rodolph II. who, being quickly diſguſted with their imper-' 
tinence, declined all farther interviews. Upon this Dee ap- Ibid- p. 30. 
plied himſelf to Laſki, to introduce him to Stephen king of 
Poland; which accordingly he did at Cracow, April 1 58 . Ibid. p. 33. 
But that prince ſoon detecting his deluſions, and treating him 
with contempt, he returned to the emperor's court at Prague; 
from whoſe dominions he was ſoon baniſhed, at the inſtiga- 
tion of the Pope's nuncio, who gave the emperor to under- 
and, how ſcandalous it appeared to the Chriſtian world, 
that he ſhould entertain two ſuch magicians as Dee and Kelly. Ibid. p. 35: 


„„ ©” 


| Raton ſhelter in the caſtle of be pre hare where 
actions with 
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Notwithſtanding this, a young nobleman of great power and 
fortunes in Bohemia, and one of meit | pupils, gave them 
they! not only re- 
ndor, Kelly having ih his 


mained in ſafety, but lived: in 
poſſeſſion, as is reported, that philoſophical powler of 'pro- 
je&vion, 8 which ee farniched with money * 0 
fuſely. $ and heart- burning: afterwards ap- 
pened as and Kelly, that brought on at — 
abſolute rupture. Kelly, however, ſeen to have | 


much wiſer ds his companion; ſince it appears, | hom 


do deliver up wo Kelty, 


that he was 'fo far intimidated, as 
n. 1589; the powder, about which 
it is ſaid bs had tearned- from 8. German chymiſte many. 
ſecrets, which he had not communicated to Dee. Kelly, it, 
ſeems, Awe rw) 7 = 46 en RO being now in 


the 

Thee de noiſe their mags Eu induced queen 
Elizabeth 2 invite Dee home, who wes at ehgth perſuaded; 
and, Ma „de fet out from 'Prebona towards England. 
He E #: wi * gs pomp and folemnity ; Was attended 
by a guard of horſe; and, beſides waggons for his y 
had no leſs than three coaches' for the uſe of his family; for 
he had married a fecond wife, and had ſeveral children, He 
landed at Graveſend Nov. 231 and; Dec. , profonted him- 


an entry in Dee's diary 


| felf ar Richmond te the « o who received him very gra- 


the counteſs of Warwick, in which he very earneſtly preſſed 


tenſions, 
Alaims. This had a good effoRt; 


He then retired to his houſe at Mortlake ; and co 


leciing the remains of his library, which had been torn to 
: pc and ſcattered. in his abſence, he ſat down to ſtudy. 


great friends; received great preſents 5; yet nothing, 


it 3 could keep him from want. The queen had quick- 


- es of this, as well as of the vexations he ſuffered 
the common people, who: perſecuted him as a conjuror, 
She ſent him money from time to. time: 3 
do. At length he reſolved to apply in ch a manner to the 
— — fouled fibl and accord- 
ingly, Nov. 9, 1592, he ſ nt a memorial to ber majeſty by 


Her, that commiſßoners might be appointed to hear his pre- 
and to examine into the juſtneſs of his wants and 

, on the 22d, to com- 

miſſioners were ſent to whero Des Exhibited a 
1 2 — of all the memorable 
tranſactions of his life, thoſe which occurred in his laſt jour- 
ney abroad only. execpted'; and, as he read this hiſtorics! 
narration, he produced all ic Pots * and other evi- 


en, 


ITY uw ©. 4c 54 bo | bas SEL ae. tf ates ooo. ES Lone 


dcn auge —— 


fe u wore er. 

ing med li he tie of this work, the 
original f —— in the Cotton library, and 4 

tratſtript of 1 #rhong Dr. Smith's written collections, runs 

thus 1 * [The compeodiens rehearſal of John Dee, his durfirt 

« declaration and proof of the courſe and race of his ſtudious 

4 life for the ſpace of half an hundred years, wan oy hes whe 

«, vour and help fully ſpent, and of the v IN 

„ mages, and —2 ny which for t | nine 

% Hath in and ſuſtained, wag none, Ye very 

« gracious will and expreſs commandment, made 

4 "_ honourable commiſſioners. by her — he 

jeſty thereto afligned; according to the intern of the moſt 
» ſupplication of the ſaid John, exhibited to her 

“ moſt gracious __ e | Hampton-court, ann. 1562, 


Nov. 
Upon the report made by the commiſſioners ts the 
he received a preſent, and promiſes of ; bur theſe 


promiſes ending like the former in nothing, he "his 
troneſs, the counteſs of Warwick, „ 
Lady petition to the queen. What followed does not appear: 
however, Dec. 04 he obtained a grant to the chancel- 
lorſhip of St. Paul's. But this did not anſwer his end: Thearom 
upon which he ap hi 0 
Canterbury, by a letter, in 
m dope ar Yo 
and in conſequence F 
plications, he obtained a grant of the wardenſhip of 
cheſter- college. — ERIE EE 
family in that town; and was inſtalled in his new 
He continued there about ſæven years; which he is 
have ſperit in a troubleſome and unquiet manner. 
1604, he i | 
inen 


n . 
2 ears. — baviihe-thaw 30-vac% em 
formed: —— * 5 
„„ of royal countenance and favour ; 

needs have Ce Ee Ns 
Sr 
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| D E E. 
ſaken him. We find him at Mortlake in 260% where he 
& Fad recourſe to his former invocations, and ſo came to deal 
un, as he fancied, with ſpirits: One Hickman | ſerved 
bim now, as Kelley had done formerly. Their tranſactions 
were continued to Sept. 7, 1607, which is the laſt date in 
chat journal publiſhed by Caſaubon, whoſe title at large 
runs thus : A true and faithful Relation of what paſled 
„far many Years. between Dr. John Dee, à Mathemati- 
<< cian of great Fame in Queen Elizabeth and King James 
« their Reigns, and ſome Spirits, tending, had it ſucceeded, 
$2104 r Alteration of moſt States and Kingdoms in the 
« World, His private conferences with Rodolph, empetor 
« of Germany, Stephen king of Poland, and divers other 
<« princes about it. The particulars of his cauſe, as it was 
<< agitated in the emperor's court by the pope's interven- 
& tion. His baniſhment and reſtoration .in part; as alſo 
<<. the letters of ſundry great men and princes, ſome where- 
of were preſent at ſome of theſe conferences, and eppa- 
'< ritions of ſpirits to the ſaid Dr. Dee, out of the original 
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< copy written with Dr. Dee's own hand, kept in the li- 


<« brary. of Sir Thomas Cotton, Knt. baronet. With a 
preface confirming the reality, as to the point of ſpirits, 
of this relation, and ſhewing the ſeveral good uſes that a 


' < ſober Chriſtian may make of all. By Meric Caſaubon, 


* D. D. Lond. 1659, fol. 


This book made a great noiſe upon its firſt publication; 
and many years after the credit of it was reuived by one of the 
ableſt mathematicians and philoſophers of his time, the cele - 
brated Dr. Hooke: who believed, that not only Caſaubon, 


but Abp. Uſher, and other learned men, were entirely miſ- 
taken in their notions about this book; and that, in reality, 
our author Dee never fell under any ſuch deluſions, but being 
1 made: uſe of this ſtrange me- 


a man of great art and in 
thod of writing to conceal 


at theſe: conſultations with ſpirits; which is not re- 


concileable with the notion of all: he PE mere artifice 
and impoſture. Laſtly, upon the return of I en Bo- 
e 5 i hemia, 


| | ings of a political nature, and, 
Hooke's inſtead of a pretended enthuſiaſt, was a real ſpy. But there 
Fothumou are ſeveral reaſons which will not ſuffer-us-to ſuppoſe! this. 
One is, that Dee began theſe actions in England; for which, 
if we ſuppoſe the whole treatiſe to be written in cypher, 
there is no account can be given, any more than; for pur- 
ſuing the ſame practices in king James's time, who cannot 
be imagined to have uſed him as 2a ſpy. Another, that he 
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hemia, Kelly did actually ſend an account to the queen of 
practices againſt her life ; but then this was in a plain 2d 

open method, which would never have been taken, if un ex 
had been any ſuch myſterious correſpondence between uo 

and her miniſters, as Hooke ſuggeſts. In the latter en f Serype's 
his life, he became miſe rabl your 
that he av 9p onder theſe » deluſions to his _— 7 * 
was actu providing a new journey into Germany, 
when, work * by age and . died in 1608, 
aged 80, and was buried at Mortlake. He leſt behind him 
a numerous poſterity both male and female, and among theſe 
his eldeſt ſon Arthur; who was bred at Weſtminſter-ſchool . 


covy, and afterwards to Charles I. | Val. II. 
The books which Dee printed and publiſhed, are, 1. Pro- col. 141. 

% pxdumata Aphoriftica ;, de præſtantioribus quibuſdam na- 

« turæ Virtutibus Aphorifini, Lond. 1558,” 12mo. 2. 

« Monas Hiervglyphica. ad Regem Romanorum Maximi- 

« lianum, Antwerp. 1564. ' 3- © Epiftola ad Eximium 

« ducis Urbini Mathematicum, Fredericum Commandinum, . 

« præfixa Libello Machometi Bagdedini de ſuperficierum 

4 Diviſionibus, edito Opera Divi & ejuſdem Commandini 

« Urbinatis, Piſauri, 1570. 4. The Britiſh Monarchy,” 

otherwiſe called © The Petty avy royal. 1576. 5. 4 155 

face Mathematical to the Engliſh Euclid,” publiſhed by 

Sir HO Billingſley, Knt. where he ſays many more arts 

are wholly invented by name, definition, property, and uſe, 

than either the Grecian or Roman mathematicians have left 

to our knowledge, 1570. 6. Divers and many Annota- 

tions and Inventions diſperſed and added after the tenth 

* Book of Engliſh Euclid, 1570.” 7. Epiftola pr-fixz 

« Epaemeridibus Joannis Feldi à 1557, cui rationem de- 

2 1 Ephemerides eee 3. Parallaticæ 

« Commentationis Praxeoſque Nucleus quĩdam, Lond. 1573. 

This catalogue of Dee's printed and publiſhed docks © ws? 

be found in his *-Compendious Rehearſal, &c. as well as 

in his letter to Abp. Whitgift. We could tranſcribe from 

the ſame places more than 40 titles of books unpubliſhed, ' 

that were written by him; but we imagine a lefs number 

may ſatisfy the reader's curiofity, at the fame time that it 

will fave us much dry labour. Let the lift below [A] there-" 


[a] 1- ® The great Volume of fa. aſs 6 the Hiſtory of King + as 


„ nous and rich wheygin © every three years, his Ophirian N 


DEE. 2 
It is highly, «chable, 
ghly e he Ver- 1 


under the learned Camden, applied himſelf to phyſic, and Camden, 


became phyſician in ordinary firſt to the grand duke of Mu- 23 


D E E. 
ts. A why 18 7. 


vers wonderful Iſles in the Northern, 


a 


his Succeffors for many -Years 
« wolte The Defeription of di- 


* 4 Scythian, Tertarian, and the other 
2 ce North: Puts; 


Rarities, 1576. — . The Britiſh 
A e of of th 855 Art of 
» \Navigation. A' Ut Volume. * ö 
© which are conte 6d out Queen lj. © 


© gabetch her Tables 3 for 
25 4 1 tion b dy the Paradoxal Com- 
| aſs, invented by him anno 1557 
0M eee by great Circles; end 
| Longitudes and Latitudes, and © 
8 E (he din pe of the Compala, we 
5 moſt eaſily and ſpeedily, 
= in 206: ME I 5 
< and ſometimes without Sight of 8un, 
« Moon, or Stars, with many other 
* new and needful Inventions Guber- 
4 nautie, 15760 
= « vangeli Jeſu Chrifh publicandi, 
agandi, ſtabilien 
c ſes Atlanticos. utnen magnum 
<< libris difinduni eee quorum 
4 primus ad ſerenùſſimam noftram po- 
« tentiſſimamque i Eljzabe- 


25 tham inferiditur ; ecundus ad ſum- 
* m0 * ſue” ſfacrz majettatis 


DE FOE e mores 
poetry, was bred a hoſier. 


f Preſtyter Jo- 
3 N and of the firſt great Se 


5 by Rexord written , 
* 100 Veats ſinte, with divert other 
„ referte facinora 1 


* rejemy 18 


ines „ Witten 
7 2 Lady, ws u Ducheſt of Nor- 


inter infide-” 


40 5 Lib. 2. 1 
3. Sade. 


60510 acone in 
nila iam 728 
10 —— . autilia;/ fed philoſo. 


e 


* moſt Northern Seas, and near under 
© tft midxith 


riſtiano li- 
ad feelfſe res, quads in- 
« dum (vet! vulgus In dithoniorum 
I 8590 won 60 De . 
7 N ſolls, luna, ac reliquorum 

kum, imo, U elliferi 
Fo Wige thread c. te dltdntit, 


; c mutultgue intervallis, &: eorundem 
% omnium magnitudine, liber d robin 


«' inst ad Euvardum Sextum, Ai . 
51. 20. te The Ph 
— Poetical Original Oc. 


& cafions of the Configurations and 


% Names of the heaven y Aſteriſms: 
the Requeſt of the Hon. 


7. 40 De ho- 


28 e Mer, & anima: 


„ % De modè E. 


cum totius naturalis 


et p bas compendium,” 8. 
* 55 & Ser . 


1 eoque, Ant "_ 
4 Kan 35 aer "A 


[je — 1g 10.15 — 
6 Hebraicz ; 


endioſa | tabella, 
e itinere ſubter- 
60.12.“ Tro- 
77 25 "5 Se 


hd I 562. 171. 
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3 for: Solis and 


n that ſituation he was unſuc- 


ceſsful; and this probably was the means which induced him 
to poly to his pen for ſubſiſtence... He was invited in 1694 
to ſettle at Cadiz, as an agent to the Engliſh! merchants : 
-which he declined from patriotic motives; and was ſome 
time after accomptant to the commiſſioners of 
* glaſs duty. Putchin- having in yo written The 
Foreigners, an infamous ſatire omking William and the 
whole Dutch nation; De Foe wrotei®/The:Trueborty Eng- 
liſhman, as an antidote to it, and thereby recommended 
himſelf to the notice of his ſorereignʒ who — 
ward the author, ap bad a prodigious run, nine editions 
having paſſed under bis oi inſpection, beſides its having 
been 12 times pirated. Soon after the Revolution, the 
people began to be uneaſy at the partiality they thought their 
new h Oy to his eau men; ab che their diſcon- 
tent 


** 


tent 'roſe ſo high, that he was obliged to diſmiſs his Dutch . 
guards. De toe, who ſeems to have had a very true no- 
tion of civil liberty, 7 the enemies of the new go- 
vyerument, and levelled the force of his ſatire againſt thoſe, 
who valued themſelves ſor being true - born Engliſhmen, He 
expoſes the fallacy of has prepoſſeſſion, by laying open the 
ſources from whence the Engliſh have ſprung. The next 
ſatire of any conſequence, which De Foe wrote, was inti- 
tuled, /<: Reformation of Manners :”” it was aimed at fome 
perſons of very high rank, who rendered themſelves a dif- 
grace idſtead of an ornament to their country, by making 
their authority ſubſervient to that impiety and diſſoluteneis 
of manners, which it was deſigned to ſuppreſs. He expe- 
rienced ſome difficulties at the beginning of the queen's reign, 
but had the ſatisfaction of receiving afterwards ſome ſignal 
praufs of royal favour ;:and was employed during lord Godol- 
phin's miniſtry in ſome important commiſſions. In tais 
period, and throughout the queen's reign, he wrote an 
amazing number of tracts, 30 of which have been collected 
in 2 vols. 8yo./ Manz, however, were aſcribed to him, 
which he bad no hand in. He was author of. 2 periodical 
work, called * The Review. The paper called The 
Mercator was like wiſe ſuppoſed to come from him; though 
he was only now and then an occaſional aſiſtant in it. Sec 
ſome account of, him, by himſelf, under the title of © An 
« Appeal to Honour and Juſtice, &c. 1215. 
There is an eſſay of his, intituled, The original Power 
l of the collective Body of the People of England exa- 
“ä mined and aſſerted, in which he thews bimielf an able 
politician. He wrote a tract alſo intituled, The fhorteft 
« Way with the Diſſenters, which contained reflection. 
againft ſome eccleſiaftics in power, for breathing too 
a ſpirit of perſecution. Becoming obnoxious to the miniſtry 
on this account, he was obliged to explain himſelf, which 
he did very explicitly, for he was a man of great firmneſs : 
and when he was ſentenced afterwards to ftand in the pillory 
for attacking ſome meaſures, which he thought unconſtitu- 
tional and unjuſt, he not only chearfully underwent the pu- 
niſhment, but at the ſame time wrote A Hymn to the 
„ Pillory,”” as a defiance of their uſage to him. What pro- 
vocation De Foœ had given Pope, his commentator does 
« Earlefs on high ſtood unabaſh'd De Foe, 
And Tutchin flagrant from the ſcourge below. 
OR, 
e "T4 * | But 


e being ſeldom ſubject to the neceſſities of mercenary 
nibblers. A daughter of his was married to Mr. H. Baker, 


1 chat he ſurprized the public, when he was only 19 
years of age, with ſome good notes upon the tragedies of 
| . What is more,” ſays Baillet, “he cited in this 
< work almoſt 1100. authors, with all the aſſurance of a 
man who had read them thoroughly, and weighed their 
« ſentiments with great judgement and exactneſs. The 
reputation he acquired by this firſt eſſay of his erudition was 
afterwards increaſed. He is ſaid to have underſtood at leaft 
ten languages, and to have read every thing, ancient or mo- 
dern, that he thought worth reading. He was admitted 
LL. D. at Salamanca in 1574; and was afterwards a coun- 
ſellor of the parliament of Brabant, and an intendant of the 
army. In 1580, he became a Jeſuit at Valladolid; from 
whence, going into the Low- countries, he taught 3 
and the belles lettres, and contracted a firm friendſhip wi 

Lipſius. He taught alſo at Liege, at Mayence, at Gratz, 
and at Salamanca. He died at Louyain, in 1608, about two 
years after his fend Lp... 8 
Heſides notes upon Seneca, Claudian, and Solinus, he 
wrote a great number of works, the principal of which are, 
1. Diſquiſitiones Magicæ. 2. Commentaries upon 
« ſome Books of the. Old Teſtament.” 3. Explications 
«. of ſome of the hardeſt and moſt important Texts of 
TE 1 « Scripture.” 
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* Scripture.” We muſt not confound - him with - John 

Delrio of Bruges, dean and grand vicar of Antwerp, who 

died in 1624; and who was the author a 6 * Commentaries 

6; © upon the 119th Plalm/” eee = e 


DEMETRIUS ( PHALEKEVS gap ipatetic philoſopher, 
who lived in the — of Alexander * 5 ve; e felis; 
lar of raſtus He made many harangues to the Diogenes 


2 ns, and was almoſt abſolute in that city for er i 
| Ther hundred and fixty ſtatues were — in oy = pp a 


hs honour ; and not undeſervedly, fince he is ſaid to have 
mented the revenues of i it, as well as to have improved 
poliſhed its buildings. Nevertheleſs, envy at length 

ju iring againſt him, is ſtatues were pulled down, and 

himſelf threatened- with death; but he eſcaped into Egypt, 


and was protected by Ptolemy Lagus. This king, it is ſaid, 


aſked his advice concerning the ſucceſſion of his children to 
the throne,” viz. whether he ought to prefer thaſe he had by 
Eurydice to Ptolemy Philadelphus, whom he had by Bere- 
nice; and Demetrius adviſed him to leave his crown to the 
former. Ibis diſpleaſed Philadelphus ſo much, chat, his fa- 
ther being dead, he baniſhed Demetrius, who was afterwards 
killed by the bite of an aſp. Demetrius compoſed more works 
in proſe and verſe, than any other Peripatetic of his time; 
and his writings conſiſted of poetry, hiſtory, politics, che 
toric, harangues, and embaſfies. None of his works are 
extant: for as to the piece n im, or concerning elo-— 
cution, which goes under his name, and is uſually printed 
with the Rhetores Selecti, there are ſeveral internal 
marks, which ſhew it not to be his, but may make us ſafely 
aſcribe it to ſome other. Demetrius. He is ſuppoſed to be — 
the ſame with him, that collected together 200,000 volumes Tom: IV 
into the library of Ptolemy Philadelphus ; who, to make it 
complete, cauſed that tranſfation of the Bible out of Hebrew 

„ made, . 
tuagint. And if it ſhould be objected, that ius could 
not ly be the manager of this affair, ſince he was ba- 
3 by Philadelphus 2 ſoon as be came to the crown, it 

has generally been thought ſufficient to fay, that theſe books 
were collected, and this tranflation made, while Ptolemy Phi- 


 ladelphus' reigned with bis father Proemy Lagus. When 


Demetrius was born, and when he died, we know not; but 
his diſgrace at Athens is ſaid to have happened about the year 
F eee 
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* 1 bn 1881. 
n e Iss T (Case) 
in form, was 


wy v6 lin, my 1904s. being the ſon of 2 _ 
Anecdotes there. bet ſtudied firf e Freneh epllege at Berlin, 
of . thence removed to the univerſit of Francfort on the ** 
41 eee for the miniſtry, in 1723, and . hq 
wh culties obtained it:; but the eccl bale th there bei 
pered wich ſubſcriptions, to-which he could not; afle 
- guitted the country ſoon after. He preached about — — 
In Rifferent towns of the United Provincee, from whence he 


naw. 


was invited to London in 75 and ordained to ſerve the | 


r in the Savoy. 19624, he was named by 
hs on, to 8 one ar the French chaplains #4 
| — his chapel. at St. James 8. Me died Aug 10, 
177 5. He ſeldom publiſhed any thing- except; occaſionally, 
in — of unforeſeen engtgements, or at the im- 
rtunity of friends. Several little: -poetical ; pieces, eſſays 
in and profane lifvaturey. epitomics, of books, 
memoirs, tions, &c. by De Miſſy, with his initials 
C. D. M. or ſome aſſumed name, and frequently anonymous, 
appeared in different collections and periodical journals in 
Holland, France and England, rom Ha, He was great- 
— albſting to many of the learned in their: ſeveral undertak- 
among others who are indebtad to him, were the 
Was e profeſſor Wetftvin in his ſplendid edition of the $ Greek 
and che late Dr. Jortin in his “ Life of 
0 —— His name will 8 gequr in the works 
_ of, the learned, and therefore i it was ngcellary that ſomething 
| ſhould be upon record concerning him. The writer of this 
„dort extract can alſo add, fromhis-own-perfonal-knowledsc 
of bim, chat he was not only very acute and very learned, 
but alſo a ſincere lover and bold aſſertar of truth, and a 
© mag of many e e e nenn 
en no child. r 364 
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DMOCRTrus, one 4 e ere of an- 

3 was born at Abdera, a town of Thrate, nhput the 
Both 1 that is, about 4h60 years before Chriſt. His 
father, ſays Valerius Maximus; Was able to entertain the 
Lib. n. my of 3. and-Laertius adds, upon the teſtimony of 
_ Herodotus, that the ki in requital preſented him with ſome 
I: vitã pe- Magi and Chaldeans. From theſe Magi and Chaldeans De- 
mocrit · mocritus received the firſt part of his education, aß whom, 
whilſt yet a boy, be learned theology; and aſtronomy. le 
next e hi 1 to 2 and NIE from . n the 
9 | _Jycem 
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| — ſuch there were, divided the eſtate. 


torn, he was obliged to be maintained by his brother; — 
if he had not given proefs of the greateſt underſtanding, and 


Sig 


W His fuber * * 


made choice of that patt whidh eqnſiſted in mene y, a8 being, 
thought che leaſt ſhare, yet the moſt convenient for travelling 5 
and its Mid, that his —_ arhounted to above 2 ä 
which is near 20,0001. ſterligg. The extraordinary ineli- 
nation he bad for the ſciences and for knowledges induced 
him to travel into all parts of the — * 
find able men. He went to viſit the prieſts of Egypt, of whom 
he learned J he conſulted the Chaldeans and the 
Perfian philoſophers ; and it is ſaid, he penetrated even to 
India and Aithiapia, to confer with the gymnoſophills, In 
theſe travels he waſted his fabſtance, after which, at hi g. 


there urbd to himſelf the higheſt honours and the 
— e et „ he would have 2 

ty of that lau, which interment in the 
— wks hed frene thei ime 
return from travelling, he lived at Abdera, and _; governed 
there in a moſt 


wiſdom: Tie niagiſteates of that city nde him a profenc of 


bor eng > ani} erefted ſtatues to him even in his life-time = 


bein more inclined to contemplation, than 
K 
— — He was never 
ee e ee eee 

did not make himſelf known there. Some relate, that he 

lived 7 vers bit there is nothing certain either as to the 
time of his birth, or che time of his death; = 2 
He compoſed n very great number of books, which we . 


„„ 


genius, which entered 

be every branch of k — atural _ eee 
0 „ the mathematics, learning, polite . 
„ IF al that has been quoted 
as his; was taken from dis genuine wrrtings, y 
abourated.in/whimbics, 26 well as the zefbof ehe bes ß 
but it is probable, chat many things ave relaxed of him, which . 
cannot de true. Who can believe, that he was fuck a vi- 
as to put out his own eyes? The reafon 
gives tor dis- ding —— — mare 

„ den de -of the fight ſhould not be able _ 


of a vaſt and 


to divert the attention of the mind. Tentullian alledges Czw 


. Us gretends, t. OR. 
Ver. IV. | chat 


abſolte manner, by virtus of (op Aro | * 1 
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* to enj oy ty, nor 1 — hey — — 
and fretting Himſelf; and that he could find no better reme- 
Tert. x againſt this perſecution, than to deprive himſelf of bt. 
ee. The reaſons are both abſurd, and prabaply as falte as the 
fna& they are brought to juſtify. Fe is ſaid to have laughed 
at human life in Kemal W ieh, Montaigne ſays, it was 
| | | better to do than to imitate: Heraclitus, who wept pr ng 
By *... a about* itz becauſe udds he, 'mankihd-are not ſo unhappy as 
| oe. z. . vain. He was the forerunner of Epicurus, whoſe 
differs from his no other wiſe, than on account of 
e improvements. Plato hated Democritus, and was very 
net ering ar his books. He had collected them diligently, 
t to 3 them into ve _ when two * 


22 28 2222 2 2 1 a A — 
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* n appears 

"a having — Aimoſt all the ancient phi- 

„ he fas never cited him, not even in thoſe paſſages 

where his deſign was to contradict him Nw rh who re- 

n eee eyg ſince 
Plata wks 


it prevented people dom perceiving, niradited 

ths moſt an of all n But the hiſtorian had 

probably been nearer the mark, if he had ſuppoſed Plato to 

have omitted the mention of him, for fear of exciting. the 

. curioſity of mankind, and railing à deſire to ſee 1 

3 he ee e e d to'\be 

c et n 1 4 

| ow children: he rejected both, on account 222 . 

bes which ariſe from thence, and becauſe he would: not be 

diverted from what he called more important concerns and 
neceſſary employments. He uſed to ſay alſo, that the plea- 

e of love was a ſlight epilepſy; though, if PO one 

may peafonably wonder how he eee 5 Ago: 
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LOR #37 1 | Ex 7 
- DEMOIVRE- (Aran), an Moftrious mutheagktia 
San of French original, was born at Vitri in Champagne, 
Ter May 1667. The revocation of the adict of Nantz, in 1685, 
fu feed peer him to fly into England, ſooner than abandon 
1 egen of his fathers. © He laid the foundation of his 
May. - mathematical ſtudies in France, and perfeRed himſelf at Lon- 
= don ; where a mediocrity-of fortune - obliged him to em 
e talent i in this way, and to read public- lectures fof his 
25 „ eee * ac 
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ſeience he profeſſed. He fell hard to work: he ſucceeded 
us 
cele 


decide the famous conreſt between Newton and Leibnitz: 
The collection of the academy of Paris contiins no memoit 


9 a bas. Mil. tos W * — mars... TH Lt. 1 


of London have ſevetal, and all of them intereſting. He 


But 


ties,“ with a dedication to lord . * did not 
overlook this mathematician, = 


before Chriſt. He was fi 


JF ͤ ᷣ ᷣ af antes FE NE ES. a3 


has Phy td, Git was © of more weight againſt him, than 


p EMO „ 


which chance is faid to have thrown in his wal # made hint? 
coniprehend at once, how little he had advanced inthe 


went along; and he ſoon became connected with, and 4 
rated among, the firſt-tate mathematicians. His emi- 
hence and abilities ſoon opened to him an entrance into the 
Royal Society of London, and aftetwards into the Academy 

of Sciences at Paris. His merit was fo known and dcknow- TIT 
ledged by the former, that they judged him a fit perſon to # 


of this author, who died at London Nov. t t754, ſoon aſtet 
his admiffion into it 5 but the. Philoſophical rand: 


publiſhed alfo ſome capital works, ſuch as, Miſcellanea 

« 2 de D & quadraturis, &c. 1 730,” 4to. 
he has been 2 5 ener 1 fra by his < Doc- 

« trine of Chances; ul it 

« 'babilities of Events. at Play.” 4 

ed, 1718, in 4to. and dedicated to Sir aac Newton: it was 

reprinted, 17 38, wi N ext alterations atic Impro ments a 

third: ir Bel re Bet itions, and AiTrextiſe on Annui- Ke 


rache '« Sure 3s Demoivre without rule or iner 
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| DEMOSTHENES, he of the eeatell oratory of a 
ricllity; if not the 85 was born at Athens, in the ſe- 
dond year of the 101ft ee that is, about 370 years 
by 775 8 ern Plato and L of Fe. la . 
epara to ofophy ; but, o tving with S 
ge applauſe Calliftrarus plead deſi the people, g 0 * 
put himſeff under Iſocrates and Ifzzus, and applied bencefor- 
155 to the ſtudy of oratory. He was left fatherleſs when 

young, and much neglected and defrauded by his guar- 
Nane e - on which account he pleaded againſt them at 17 years 
e with fo much ſucceſs, that they were condemned - 
wr him 30 talents; but, it is faid, he forgave them. 

This was the firft time that he diſh OM, himſelf by his 

eloquence ; which at length he e ert to ſuch Fre, af 
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all the fleets and atmies er and t. he 
© had no enemy but Demoſthenes.* It is univerlally agreed, 
tart no > orator ever ke with that force, or bad the PE 
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7675 time 8 found ay aſc t to convince, the zue gem 
knew petſechly Fe to ſeduce "he e 
was not perhaps, fo, Nan * fl, An, orator. as 11 8 
I | ful. in n6gyTicy,. gar a 


had 5 io ir a talent in eker. 
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never, 1 attempted to 
*] imſelf. e 

force. of ofatory, Which, as the 

| ſores, en thi hund bea 

lacedonia, wit 
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> qu ail, do p Robe ; ide, He 
© third N 15 173 Mi. here are 
extant under his name 61 orations, W Np "have. requently 
been publiſhed; yet there is perhaps no nden .of his whole 
works, which can be called a good one: though a very able 
critic and ſcholar of our own, I] 1 2 a n 


das gone a gteat way towards it. 


& the < Commentaries of Ulpia , the |] 
_*. whole work that las hitherto appeared,  - 


mores ka ee That 1 nh 


5, and other Various neg oc atio on 4 — Raw 
he 


; 5 e integrity with whic 
+ 2350 ＋ Wy it may be queſt {neg ie did not eee 
xs much in thoſ capacities, a BY | 79 55 an Tac th gh 1 
muſt be confeſſed, chat his art 6 ing \ the. ridation 
3 | nd "#0 wi f 1 2 "he gh he arrived to 


ch perfection i this art het opt ler eee 
long time would not ſu 5 to prongunce the letter. . 
He had a weak * 
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11 ungtacious manner; however, by dint of reſolution and 
in 7 5 tins, he overcame'all theſe defects. He would climb 
up 50 ep and d Craggy places, to help his wind, and 
his 48 J Geclaim with les in his 1 , t6 
remedy "iy imperfection in his ech; he would place à 
lool ade before him, to correct the aukwardneſs. of bis 
geſture : and he leatned of the beſt players the proper graces 
of fein and pronunciation, which be thought of ſo much 
con ſequence, that he made the whole art Ef oratory" in a 
manner to conſiſt of of thin; But whatever ſtreſs he laid upon 
the exterior part of ſpeaking, he was alſo very careful about 
the matter and the ſtyſe; the latter of which he formed upon 
195 model of Thuc 2 ides, whoſe hiftory, for that purpoſe, he 
tranſcribed eight ſeveral times. He was fo intent upon his | 
ſtudy, that he would often retire into a cave of the earth, and 
lane f his head, ſo that he could not with decency appear 
abroad, till his hair was grown again. He alſo accuſtomed 
bimſelf to harangue at tli&/ſea-ſhore, where the agitation” of 
th waves: n to him an idea of the commotions in a po- 
ular aſſembly, and ſerved to prepare and fortify him againſt 
dem. From theſe ſeveral kinds of hardſhip, which he im- 
poſed upon himſelf, it is plain that he was not fo much born 


an, orator, but rather an inſtance, how far parts and appli- 
cation may go towards the forming a great man i in any pro. 


e have reſented Demoſthenes as 3 man of integrity 
Wb. . and fo indeed he was for ſome time. 
Philip was Hot wanting in endeavours to corrupt him, as he 

had endeavoured to corrupt, and with Sees, moſt of the 

other leading men in Greece; but Demoſthenes withſtoed all 

his offers, ad Plutarch fays, that all the gold of Macedonia 

could not bribe him. And yet, as in © as he was to Phi- In Vit 

lip, he became more pliable in the reign of his ſucceſſor, and 
gave occaſion to his enemies to accuſe him of wind A for 
This 5 5 1 by Be urn thought ground- : 
| This charg 
= leſs 2nd malicious, and the rather, becauſe he was not al- 
5 lowed to juſtify himſelf. But, whatever may be alledged in | 
dis excule as to mo tters, he had another 
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bot be able to ſtand an enemy in the field; yet fo it as. 
Ne choſe, ſays Plutarch, to ſwear by thoſe who fell at Ma- 
gathon, though he could not follow their example, And,. 
What:is ſtill more extraordinary, he afterwards refuſed life, 
When it was offered him; and nobody died with greater for. 
| titude. However, Demoſthenes, ſuch as he was, did more 
.* _ *ſerviceto the ſtate, than any cf his contemporar:2s : he was 
> the chief.bulwavk, not only of Athens, but of Greece in 
general, and almoſt the only. obſtacle: to Philip's deſigns of 
E "ONT Ie: 47 9H bw of rd bg, OW 
- DEMPSTER (Tronas), a very learned man, but of | 
A ſipgular character, which the Fa will hardly think a | 
. goodone, was born in Scotland; but we do not find in what, 
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„„ Ir S  * as. 
ſhe wu, he w neceſſary it is to conform to the cuſtoms of the 
place tyhere we are. + Dempſter. did not ſtay at Paris; he 
paſſed the Alpes, and taught polite learning in the univerſity xy, 
of Pifa, for which he had a good ſalary. Here, as he was one . 
dayireturning home from the college, he was. told, that his | f 
wife was run away with, and that his ſcholars had aſſiſted in „ 
carrying her off. This incident might have afflicted ſome F 
men, but it did not Dempſter., He bore it like a Stoĩo; and 8.2 
perhaps was not ſorry to be rid of a treaſure, which he had ' 
found ſo difficult to keep. He read lectures upon polite. 
learning in ſeveral univerſities ; in that of Niſmes particu- 
larly, where he diſputed for a profeſſor's chair, and: carried 
it. He went to Bologna, and was proſeſſor there for the 
remainder of his life; and was there alſo admitted a member 
of the academy della Rotte. He died in 1625, leaving be- 5 +5 
hind him ſeveral learneſ works: as, © Commcntaries upon 1 
4, Roſinus de Antiquitatibus Romanorum,” Commenta- cope 
e ries upon Claudian, four books of epiſtles, ſeveral dra- - $5] 
| matic pieces and other poems, ſome books of law, Aan 4 
Apparatus to the Hiſtory of 8c A Martyrology * 
«* of Scotland, and A Lift of the Scottiſh writers. He _ 
was not ſo good a Catholic, but that ſome of his books fell Blount 
under the cognizance of the inquiſition of Rome, and were Ceafura  : 
He was a man of a moſt prodigious memory; inſom 1 5 
that he uſgdito ſay, he knew not what it was to forget. If + # 
this be true, which however we can ſcarcely think, he might 
_ well deſerve. the name; which ſome writers have given him, | 
of a Living Library. For he was extremely laborious, as Mirzvs de. 
the fame authors relate, and ſeldom read leſs than 14 hours fer fe. 


a day; ſo that he muſt have known an infinite number of p. 147. 
things. However, he had all thoſe defects which men of ' 
great memories-uſually have, He wanted judgement in an 
high degree; and he knew fo little how to write politely, 
that the celebrated Balzac has called him a floven.. But he Base, 2 
wanted another quality, which is not ſo neceſſarily connected nis. 
with 2 great memory; he wagted ſincerity: and honeſty as a ve 4 
writer. To do honour to Scotland, he made. a preſent ta 
that country, not only of the Engliſh and Iriſn writers, hut 
alſo of books which never exiſted. Dempſter, ſays a certain Nene ge 
author, has frequently, ee of Scottiſh writers, 2 55 
< inſerted thoſe of Englan. „Wales, and Ireland, juſt ac- x... we 
own faney ; and, to confirm his own af- Pope Fiouar | 
very often 1 authors Which never ex- . Sus 
a 85 g 9 4 | HS * 6& uted, | 
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* is a fort of con no lefs familiar to that man, thaw bly 
4 mentioning of books- never written, but only. thetihven+ 
DePrimord. © tigns of his own idle brain. But not Proteſtant waiters 
Butan: Be- only have ſpoken of him in this manner; Papiſts have done 
As P 404" the ſame, as the 1 words . Baillet, à French prieſt, 
1 ſhall teſtify. F he, 4 has given us 
i an eccleſiaſtical hiſtpry of 20s in · 19 books, wherein 
Ten. n d eee much of the learned men in that country. But 
Feline though he was an able man in other r de cer. that is, in 
matters of mere learning, yet his underſtanding was not 
1 me more ſound, nor his judgement the more ſolid, nor 
t“ his conſcience the better for it. He could a wiſhed, 
„ chat all learned men had been Scots. He forged titles of 
} © books, which were never publifhed, to raiſe. the glory of 
LOS his native country ; and has beenzguilty of-ſeveral cheat- 
8. «on womares. yy he has e ee men n of 
& learning.” 


A ©. 


4 Y - DENHAMS G 8 eminent Egli p. — hats 
- the only ſon of ir John Denham, kat, of Little Horſeley in 
„  Lflex, by Eleator, day hter of Sir Garret More, Ent. baron 
e of Mellefont in Irel. He was born at Dublin in 161 5, 
— his father. having been ſome time before chief baren of To 
| Ach Gran, ee in Ireland, and ont =_ 1 5 lords eee pe 
of that kingdom; but, upon —_—_ in 1617, 
ee eee ngand, he wäs 
3 e by him to London, and edueared — in fchool- 
_ lJarn 


i In 1631, he was entered a gentleman commoner 
df Irinity-college in Oxford; “ but being looked upon,” 

| 2 Wood, “ as a flow and dreaming young man by his 
* ſeniors and contemporaries, and given more zo cards and 
« dice than his ſtudy, they Load never then in the leaſt 
e imagine, that he 1 ever enrich the world with his 
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* funey or iſſue ef his brain, as he afterwards did.” When 
$years; and undergone 2 public 


be had comnued there th 
axamination for his degree of B. A. be went to Eincoln's- 
inn with a view of ſtadying the law 5 but his itch of gaming 


- continuing, he purſued that inftead- of the lava and ſquan- : 


daered away all the money he could get. His facher being 

_ informed of his evil eourſes, 
if he did not reform, he wrote a. n Gaming; "os 
which be preſented to his er, te ew him what 


1 en ablionrnee he had * iy 5 the odd gentle- 


5 


d threatening to din nherit him 


5 1 2 dak 


man's death, however, which was in 1638, ni 
pened, than he returned to his former habits, and preſemiy 
ſeveral thouſand pounds. 

In 2631, he publiſhed his. eragedy, called « The Bopby . 
which was extremely admired by the beſt judges, and parti- 
cularly by Waller, who took occaſion from this: piece to ſay 
of the author, that “ he brake out like the Iriſh rebellion, 
« chreeſcore thouſand ſtrang, when nobody was aware, or 
jn the leaſt ſuſpected it. Soon after he was pricked high 
ſheriff of Surry, and made governor of Farnham-caſtle for 
the king; but, not being ſkilled in military affairs, he quitted 
that poſt ſoon after; and retired to his majeſty at Oxford. 


Here, in 1643, he pu re his « Mage 'f tle, in * 
« poem ſays Dryden, which, for ma of r. 
« and ever will be, the ſtandard of good writing. ples it Rina 


celebrated this poem very highly in his « Windſor F oreſt ;” 
85 all men of taſte Ae agreed in their commendations of 


It is obſerved to be ſo much ſuperior to his other poems, 
. ſome . have ſuſpected him, though without any juft ſoun- 


dation, not to have been author of it. Thus, in the © Sef- 


„ fron. of the Poets,” printed in Drydey's + Maſcellanios,” 
we have the following "cg ” 5 


« Then in came Denham, that limping old bard, - * 
© Whoſe fame on the Sophy and Cooper's Hill Rands: 3 
And brought many ſtationers, who ſwore very hard. 
«© That not ing ſold better, except twere his lands. 


“ But Apollo advis'd him to write ſomething | more, 

To clear a ſuſpicion which poſſeſſed the court, 

6 That Cooper's Hill, ſo much bragg'd on before, | 
Was writ by a vicar,” who had forty pounds forte” 


In 1647, he as entruſted the queen with a meſſage to 
the 1 ka then in 8 of the 8 to 
woom- he got admittance by the help of his acquaintance 
Hugh Peters; which truſt, . ſays he, I a ta. with 
3 5 ſafety. to the perſons with whom we corre 
« but about nine months als , 
$6 Ls of Mr. Cow 


happily eſcaged both 
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_ D'BN HAN. 1 
om Charles II. to the king of Poland j and William, 


afterwards lord, Crofts was joined in the embaſly with bim. 


Thus among his poems is one intituled, „(In my Lord 


«+ 'Crofts's and my Journey into Poland, from whetice we 
. drought 40, Oo0 l. for his Majeſty, by the Decimation cf 
«© his Scottiſh Subjects there.“ About 16524. he retfirned 
to England; and, his paternal eſtate being greatly reduced 
Ix owing and the civil wars, he was kindly entertained by 
Jord Pembroke at Wilton, where, and ſometimes ut Lon- 
don, he continued with that nobleman above a year. At 
the Reſtoration he entered upon the office of ſurveyoregeneral 
of all his majeſty's buildings; and at the coronation of the 


king, was created K. B. Wood pretends, that Charles J. 
dad granted dur poet the reverſion of that place, after the 
deceaſe of the famous Inigo Jones, who held itz but Sir 


* 5 


John himfelf, in the dedication of his poems, aſſures us; that 
Charles II. at his. departure from St. Germain's to Jerſey, 
was pleaſed freely, without his aſking, to confer it upon him. 
After his promotion to this office, he gave over his poetical 
Jines,' and * made it his buſineſs,” he ſays, to draw ſuch 
others as migbit be more ſerviceable to his majeſty; and, 
* he hoped, more laſting.” He was greatly valued for his 


"admirable genius and his.ppetry; but, upon ſome diſcontent 


ariſing from a ſecond marriage, he had the misfortune, amidſt 
All bis glory, to loſe his ſenſes. However, he was ſoon after 


_ cured of this diſtemper, and wrote a fine copy of verſes upon 


the death of Cowley; whom yet he ſurvived but a few 


months ; for he died at his office near Whitehall, which he 


had before built, March 1668, and was interred in Weſt- 
minſter - abbey, near Chaucer, Spenſer, and Cowley. ' 

His works have been ſeveral times printed together in one 
23 under ho title of pe Hom vle ang Tranſlations, with 
<< the Sophy, a Tragedy.“ The ſixth editioggis that of 1719. 
Theſe p are ſomewhat above 20 in der e bo 
which is, © The Deſtruction of Troy, or, an Eſſay upon the 
< ſecond Book of Virgil's Eneid.“ In the preface to it, he 
remarks, that © it is 4 vulgar error in tranſlating poets to 
< affet being fidus imterpres.—lt is not any one's buſineſs 
alone to trandlate language into language, but poeſie into 


wpoeſie: and poeſie is of fo ſubtile af ſpirity-that in pouring 


< cut of one language into another, it will all evaporate; and 


if 2 new ſpirit be not added in the transfuſion, there will 


remain nothing but a caput mortuumy there being certain 
«© races and happineſſes peculiar to every language, which 
the words. Dryden, mentioning 


1 


* 


| DE NH A M. 
our author's, Waller's, and Cowley's tranſlations from Vir- 
gil, declares, that * it is the utmoſt of his ambition to be 
_ + thought their equal, or not to be much inferior to them.“ Dedicar- bo 
Another of his poems is intituled, ( Cato major, of old Age.” ;. 
It is taken from the Batin of Tully; but he tells us, that | 
« intending to tranſlate this piece into proſe, where tranſ- 
« lation ought to be ftrift, finding the matter very proper 
4 for verſe, he took the liberty to leave out what was only 
« neceſſary to that age and place, and to take or add what 
« was proper to this preſent age and occaſion, by laying the 
« ſenſe cloſer, and in fewer words, according to the it leand 
ear of theſe times. The three firſt parts,” ſays he, 1 
„ dedicate to my old friends, to take off thoſe melanc 
: i dm gs which the ſenſe of age, inficmity, and (death 
« may give them. The laft part } think 064 oy 1 
" cog ion of thoſe many, who believe not, or at leaſt 12 
« mind not, the immortality of the ſoul, &c.” | | 1 
Heſides this collection of poems and tranſlations, Wood ; | 
mentions 4 A Pa ic on his Excel 
ral George „Commander in 
at London in 1659, and generally aſcribed to 
his name is not to it. EE TIED 
« « Pſalms, #6 — to his — bei at the firſt Play 


© 6 ; 


received on 
November 20, — a bis . the Duke of Albe- 
„ marle.” The true Preſbyterian without Diſguiſe : orz 
a = Chintdlirof n Prefbyvectan's Wikre and Adio: Lewd 
< 1680.” wor manga eee but it was 


parts; RE EE „ 
. eee 3 


i Sir Jam Denbam's name is Rai r ee 
but they were generally thought to be written by the well 
known Andrew Maevel: the. printer, hawever, being dif- 
e 3 | 


"I. 


9 2 N 11 A Ms 


=. bbs ee bitten of being upon propez,oceaſions a merry, Follow 
4 and i in common with moſt of them to have been. na- 


—— 2 ture, Gr by carly habits, d from it. Nothing is 


. Jaſb. exbilarating than the ludicrouſneſs: of Denham. He 
does not fail for want nee ay is familiar, he is groſs ; 
but he is never merry, u 3 gaink Peace 
E in the cloſe Committee 7 ted. For grave bur- 
S leſquo, however, his imitation of Davenant ſhews. him to 
| * have been well qualified. His poem on the death of Cow- 
E ley, was his laſt, and, among his ſhorter works, his beſt 
* performance : the numbers are muſical, and the thoughts 
46 arg juſt. © Cooper's Hill' is the work that confers upon 


| * kim the rank and dignity of an original author. He ſeems 


to have been, at deaſt among us, the author of a ſpecies 
| 8 he competition. that may be denominated. local poetry, of 
< Which the nde ſubject is ſome pi ular land- 
<« ſchape, to be paetically: deſcribed, with the addition of 
*«/fuch embelliſnments as may be ſupplied by hiſtorical re- 
G: i'r or incidental meditation. To trace a new 
* ſchem has in itſelf a very high claim to praiſe, 
450 andiig real is yet more when, it ĩs apparently copied by 
Garth and Pope; after whoſe names little will be gained 
| by an enumeration of ſmaller poets, that have left ſcarce 
a corner of the iſland undignified by-rhime, or blank verſe. 
4 He appears to have deen one of the nn e 
e chs neceflity of emancipating tranſlation from the 

of counting lines and interpreting ſingle words. 
% much this ſexvile practice obſcured. the cleareſt. and . 
« formed the moſt betnifal, parts of the antient authors, may 
be diſcevered by a peruſal of our earlier verſions ; ſome of 


4 them the works of men well qualified not only by critical 


* knowledge, but by poetical genius, who yet, by a miſ- 
2 taken ambition of exactneſs, degraded at once their ori- 
ginals and themſelves. Denham ſaw the better way, but 

7 not purſued it wich great ſucceſs. His verſions of 
Virgil are not pleaſin : but they tau wen Dryd ryden to pleaſe 

* better, - His poetic "imitation of ully on Old or 


te hus neither the clearneſs of proſe, nor the ſpritelineſs of 


46 poetry. *—Moſt of the petty faults ted out in Dr. 
. Johnſon's critique “ are in Denham l fipſt- productions, 
4 when he was leſs ſxilful, or at leaſt leſs dextrous in che 
2 pi _ of words; and though they had been more-frequent, 
de * have leflened the'g not the ſtrength, 

dmpuſſtior _— 
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DBENHAM. 


« pro or 2 1 vead | vis grommet nn 
te we c re 15 8 
done muct » he Teſt ngen 16496, bs $077 
 DENNIS' (Rats) bes 


ris ** : n * 2 
her b. 


Qebratl die Aadborkil3 L. l 
under mant Narro, an u Eid, 


re a ler HI emment ticren, 
He 1 85 1 
and thence remoned to C alle eee W 1 
He tobk og Ar 6f B. A. and 
ad Ret mptiiig to ſtab u p 
hich He fs Keen Prax i 2 0 1 = n 
turn, he ſet up for a wit And a. fine vc ard having 


ſome fortune, Winch Was left nn By uh Uncle, held e 
attainment. in Conte pt, that did nöt felste t0 and 
taſte. Thougg it is ne. te UF ad ts a 


; it is 
of him, he had chen qualities A of 'fo\reedhinierid Win ith 
the acquaintarice f e of the moſt emintefit per ſonges for 
birth, wit, and learning; fuch as the — Bueking hau 
Dry the earls of 5 A rg jay 
ryden, eve, rn, Gatth,who'teally 
had an e of 18 ts: 1 0 the deck patk6tis Were 10 
RN es in Hitn, at his envy, Jeatoſy, and Tuſ- 
ſpicion ON Hirn into 10 many e fidicalods mea- 
ſures, tat his fe Aßbears to have been nottung but a Hix- 
ture of f El and madnels. Ge . to tile 


earl of wh he had the Le et itftoxieated with 
ſome ve! 275 which bea den wed to Fheſe 
had a ſtr alt pon him, and made Rim ſo very impa- 


tient of enten oo a rr x fudden, he ruſhed 
out of the room; _ and ove ux. 
glaſſes as he Welt. Phe a "Teeing Mr. Moyle, 
who was one of the cômpany, he töld Him he had quite for- 
pehed, fer he Was much in quer, 
and defied lie Would te Form in What Männer he went away: 
1 257 fad Moyte, „5 ge, ln leg bony) ans 
* took one corner CIT houſe with = 

He began da be er as cat "if HSU Eater jer, chan 1690, 
Ny 0 wo death, . — 
1 in "it He Was ways making 'attacks'up- 
173H 710 ea. ecame mbrofled ja 


meb 
warne in” which: e worſt of it. In 
1692, he Wrote 2 ric ode n 195 7 William, occaſiofitd 
b ba ey e the battle of AghHin ; and in „ 4 Pi 
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ſkate. | 

erde two⸗ poem 9 mil. 
jes 3: for the firſt of which he had 2 of Bene x 1001. from 
= duke of Marlborough, and: ſoon after, through his i in 
tereſt, a ſinecure in the cuſtoms of about 120l. per ann. 
In rod, came out his favourite tragedy, Liberty aſſert. 
« ed,” in which are ſo many ſevere ſtrokes upon the 8b rench 
mation, that he th quent they were neyer to be forgiven. He 
really ſanded bi „ as it is related of him, that the king 
of France would Gabe, make peace with England, unleſs the 
author of © Liberty aſſerted was delivered” ip to him; and 
upon this full perſuaſion of his own i e is Bd t to 
| have waited on his patron, the duke of Marlborough, when 
the congreſs was at Utrecht for a treaty of peace, to de- 
dre « that no ſuliſ article mi t be ſtipulated, as his being 
given up. The duke told him, that, * he was ſorry he 
«. could not ſerve him, for he really had no intereſt with any 
< of the miniſters of that time; but ſaid, that © he fancied 


e his caſe was not ſo deſperate. as he imagined ; that he had 
indeed made no ſuch e for Himſelf, yet could not 


c help thinking, that he had done the French almoſt as much 
te damgge as even My: Denni rivet ip. Another ſtory re- 
lating to this affair is, tf near the beach of the ſea, 
when. he „ on the coaft of Suſſex, 
_ he faw a ſhip failing, as he i ied,” towards him. Upon 
this he ſuſpected himſelf knee and therefore made the beſt 
of his way to London, without taking any leave of his hoſt, 
but proclaiming him a traitor, who, he ſaid, had decoyed 2 
bim down. to his houſe, that he might give "him. up to the 
French; who had certainly. carried him off, if he had not 
. as he did. 

It would be endleſs to recits the ſtories which are told of 
"this ſtrange man. In 1 709, he publiſhed a tragedy, called 
Appius and Virginia,” which met with no N 8, but for 
Which he invented a new kind of thunder. at the 
lay-houſe a few nights after the ill fate of his own woes Db 

| Fo ing it Gun, he ſtarted up of a ſudden, and cried =p 
aloud, © That's my thunder, by G How theſe raſcals 
« uſe mel. "They nothave inyp lay, yet ſeal my thunder.” 
bs 17725 1 2 wrote 1 * « Ellay on e a 


6 


k 


[ 


DEN NIS. 0 

in: 1713, againſt Addiſon's “ Cato; which 'vceafioned a 
pamphlet intituled, “ The Narrative of Dr. Robert Norris, 
it concerning the ſtrange and deplorable Frenzy of Mr. JInnn 
| % Dennis, ſince printed in Swift's | + Miſcelanies;” and 
laid the foundation of that quarrel, which provoked Pope to © 
put him into his Dunciad. He wrote many other pieces, © 
in all which he ſhewed, that he had better talents fox judg- 
ing of the performances of others, than for producing any 

thing of himſelf; which made a ſmart fellow ſay, that Den- 

« nis was the fitteſt man in the world to inſtruct a dramatic 

« writer; for he laid down, rules for writing good plays, and 

« ſhewed him what were bad by his W. 


F 


DERHAM (WIILIAM), an excellent philoſopher and _ 
divine, was bayn at Stowton near Worceſter,” Nov. 26, 
1657,z and eduCated in grammar-learning at Blockley in that 
county. May 1675, he was admitted into Trinity-college 
Oxford; and 8 time he took his degree of B. A. was 
greatly diſtinguiſhed for his learning, and other valuable and 
eminent qualifications. He was ordain&@&eacon by Comp- 
ton, Bp. of London, in May 1681; prieſt by Ward, Bp. 
of Saliſpury, in July 1682 ; and was the ſame month pre- * 
ſented to the vicarage of Wargrave in Berkſhire. Auguſtt 
1689; he was preſented to the valuable rectory of Upminſter | 
in Eſſex: which living, lying at not more than a convenient 

diſtance from London, afforded him an opportunity of con- 

. verſing and correſponding with the greateſt virtuoſſ in the 

a, nation. Being therefore in a retifement ſuitable to his 

x, contemplative and philoſophical temper, he applied himſelf 

Ty with great eagerneſs to the ſtudy of nature, and to mathe- 

ft maties and experimental philoſophy ; in which he became ſo 

tt, eminent, that he was ſoon after choſen F. R. S. He proved 

-d one of the. moſt uſeful and induſtrious members of it, fre- 

he WH quently publiſhing in the Philoſophical Tranſactions cu=  _— 
ot r10us obſervations and valuable pieces; of which theſe fol- 1 
lowing! are the particulars. 1. Part of a Letter dated 5 
« Dec. 6, 1697; giving an Account of ſome Experiments 
about the Height of the Mercury in the Barometer at the 

Top and Bottom of the Monument in London; and alſo | 
< a Deſeriptiom of a portable Barometer. 2. A Letter Philo. 
*. dated; Jan. I „ 1697-8, about a Contrivance to meaſure No. . 6. | 
„the Height of the Mercury in the Barometer, by a Circle 3 

on one of the Weather Plates: with a Regiſter or Diary? 

of the Weather, obſerved Every Day at Upminſter, during 
the Near 1697." 3+. * A Letter to Dr, Sloane; with a No. 27. 
J od „% OY NECUEED 
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91 Dede Weather; Winds, Bhedmenzr's Heivht 
amt 


- DER H AN 5 


3 6 of pop hey lax Vp ohhh in'Eflex,: "5 
' Phitafe, © me 28 698.“ tor, dec. a6 \Ubove, for 
Traaſ. . dhe Yeat Fax 17 In "theſe regilters, he exhibits to view 
20.3 in ſepdhote Columns, every day, at the hours of '8, 12, 2 
HE Wn wether wins, <louds, Pa t of the butomster, rain, 
| «Obſetvations-on the Deathowarch, of that Inſedt 
No. 2 1. I. 4 mutes k Noiſe like the Bents'of a Wach.“ 6, 
« Obſervations bv the hag airy = ES fot 
* 160 3 1700, 01, 1 02, other b fya- 
| * Fe 4 ate: at 1 99 in Tae in Lancaſhire, by Mr. Towhley, 
No. 286. © and communicated te our Author,” 7. An Account 
No. 288, © bf ſome Spots obſerved.in the Sun in June 1703.” * 
No. 289. „ Odſervation@@# the great Stormy Nov, 26, 1903.” 
No. 291. “ "The Hiſtory $f the Death watch: From bich im the Spes. 
14 ftitious may learn, d the TLaſe and Vomfert of their 
| * Sons, — the ti ole of this minute 8 
Which fills dem wich ſueh Terrers und Forchodings, is 
be nothing more na wooihg Act, an eurmmonly heard 
: <« in July, or © > Beg inns of- Auguſt,” 0, An 
. Account of an inding — Meridian, with 
mil. u Deſefipten of che fame. ” 41. Experiments on the 
No. 294+ * Motion ef Pendulüms in vacuo.““ 12. A Proſpect of 
< the Weather, Winds, and Height-of the Mercury in the 
Barometer, on the firſt the Month; and of the 
"00 — K RW in every Moench in 270g, and the Beginning 
& of t 'Towhley in Lancaſhire, by R. 
« Toy, Eich and'ut Upminſter in Eſſex, by our Au- 
No. 297. * thor.” 13. An Account-of a lade ef Light ſven in 
No. 305. * the Heavens, March 2d, 1705.6.“ 14. Tables of the 
No. 309. © Weather, Ke. bor 170f. ” 15. * An Aecopnt ef a py- 
* yamidal Appearance* inthe Heavens, feen in Eſſox, April 3, 
No. 310. 2 „ nents 1 Odſervations on the 
No. 313- otion of found;” in Latin. 39: On the Migration 
No. 315. 25 "of Birds. » 48. An — an Eelipſe of the Sun, 
* Sept. 3; 17508, as obſerved at Upminſter : and of an 
No. 320. © Ecipt ef the Moon, Sept. 18, 1708.“ 19 « An Ac- 
count of a ſtrange Meteor, or Aurors Borealis, in Sept. 
Ibid. of Oct. 1506.” 20. * An Account of «Ohild's: vying 
' No. 324. in the Womb.” It was the'child of ene Clarks of Horn- 
Church in Eſſes, who was heard to crx in bis mother's 
Ibid. * Tod, at times, for fe weeks, © 1 donde e Hiſtory of 'the 
be oa Froft in 1708.“ 22. % Ac 
* in che dun by our Author, f om 4703 IX 3 and from 
Mo. 330% * = 1767 o 3 Of ſubterrancous 'rees found 2 


1 DER H A M. 369 
« Dagonkan-Beesch in Eſſex.” 24. % Account of anNo. 35. 
. „ Eclipſe of the Moon, ſeen at Upminſter Jan. 12, 1711.12. No. 336. 
; 25. Of a Woman big with Child, and having the Small-. 
: « px, delivered of a Child having the ſame. Diſtemper, 
] « Sept. 8, 171 35 26. An Account of the Rain at Up- No. 337. 
| « mihſter for 18 Yearvi.., 27. Tables of the barometrical No: 3414 
a « Altieudes for 1708, at- Zurich in Switzerland; and of the = 
“ Rain of Piſa in Italy, and Zurich, and Upminſter, for 
* «x ot” 1708: with Remarks on the Winds, Heat, and Ibid. 
9 0 Sec. 28. Miſchiefs occaſioned by ſwallowing 
« the: Stones of Bullace and Sloes. This piece may be No. 3494 
7 read with great advantage by thoſe who fancy, very abſurdiy, 
; that the ſtones of ſloes, cherries, &c. are uſeful in preveni- 
, ing a. ſurſeit from the fruit. 29. Extracts from Mr. Gaſs 
* « coigne's and Mr. Crabtree's Letters, proving Mr. Gaſ- 
« coigne to have been the Inventor of 'the* teleſcopic Sights 
« of mathematical Inſtruments, and not the French. 30. No. 352. 
„ Obſervations about Waſps, and the Difference of their: 
rd «© Sexes?” 31. « Obſervations on t 18 45 men Bor cale,. ot No. 3325 
« Streaming; Oct. 8, 1725. 32. bes of the Eclipſes No. 393 
Hof Jupiter's Satellites, from 1500 to 1727 3 with Remarks 
on thoſe: Tables.“ 33. The Differenct in Time of No. 402. 
„the Meridlans of divers Places, computed from Obſerva- 
4 tions on the Eclipſes of Jupiter's Satellites 34. A No. 407. 
Letter to Sir Hans Sloane, bart. containing a Deicription 
« of ſome uncommon Appearances, obſeryed in an Aurora 
« Borealis) Oct. 13, 1728. 35. Of the Meteot called No. 410. 
the Ignis Fatuus, from Obſervatibns made in England by 
« our Author, and others in Italy, communicated by Sir 
Tbomas Dereham, bart. eee 43 
We have placed theſe ſeveral pieces here together, becauſe Bs 
they are of the ſame kind and nature, and were all publiſhed - 
in the * Philoſophical Tranſactions. We ſhall now return, 
and proceed to his other works. He publiſhed in his younger 
years, „The Artificial Clock-maker: or, A Treatiſe of 
« Watcb and Clock-work, ſhewing to the meaneſt Capas - 
cities the Art of calculating Numbets to all Sorts f 
« Movements; the Way to alter Clock-work ; to make 
« Chimes ant ſet them to muſical Notes; and to calculate 
« and correct the Motion of Pendulums. Alſo Numbers fof - 
“divers Movements: with the ancient and modern Hiſtoꝶ 
« of Clock: work; and many Inſtruments, Tables, and other - 
Matters, never before publiſhed in any other Book. The 
fourth edition of this bock; with large emendations, was 
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publiſhed in 1 74, 22m0: In 1941 and 2712, be pte 
r : BV e 


. «tributes of God from his Works of Creation: with large 
Notes, and many curious Obſervations,“ 8vo..' And in 


, 


DERHAM. 


156 ſermons at Boyle's Lectures which, having put into 2 
new form, he publiſhed in 1713, under this _ * -Phyſico- 


; or, A Demonſtration of the Being and At- 


458 purſuance of the ſame deſign, he publiſhed, in 1714, “ Af 


— luſtrated with Cop 

former eſpecially, have been 1 and juſtly. valued; and 
have are ee ſeveral editions, In 

in 


. See art. 


ce univerſity of Ox | 
the ſervices he had done to religion by his culture of natural 


Curioſa,“ 


5: a> ri ty of 


& tro- Theology; or, A Demonſtration of the Being and 


& Attributes of God from a Survey of the Heavens. II- 


per- plates, 8voi;' Theſe works, the 


1716, he was made a 
canon of Windſor, being at that time chaplain to the prince 
of Wales; and, in 1930, received the degree of D. D. from 

6 „on account of his learning, and 


knowledge Ob libros, as the terms of the diploma run, 


ab ipſo editos, quibus phyſieam & matheſin auctiorem red- 


e didit, & ad religionem veramque fidem exornandam re- 


X vocavit.“ But to go on with his writings.. When Elea- 
bear Albin publiſhed 

____« Engliſh Inſects,“ in 4 vols. 4to. with many beautiful cuts, 
eee 


his „ Natural Hiſtory of Birds, and 


very curious notes and obſervations 
by our learned author. He alſo reviſed the Miſcellanea 
| - publiſhed in 3 vols. 8vo. 1726. The laſt 
thing he publiſhed of his own compoſition, was, Chriſto- 
4 y; or, A Demonſtration of the Divine Autho- 
the Chriſtian Religion, being the Subſtance of a 
at Bath, Nov. 2, 1929, and publiſhed 


Sermon 


5 at the earneſt Requeſt of the Auditory, 1730, 8vo. But, 
| __ beſides his own, 


tf Mr. Ray, and 
gave new editions of others, with great additions from the 
author's own MSS. To him the world is likewiſe: indebted 


he publiſhed ſome pieces 


RAY. for the publication of the © DN TOR , and 


4 Obſervations of the late eminent Dr. Robert Hocke, and 
& other eminent Virtuoſos in his Time, 1726, 8vo.. with 


Phil.Tranſ. copper cuts. He communicated alſo to the Royal Society 


No. 366. 


_ moſt agreea 


ſeveral pieces, which he received from his learned correſpon- 


5A great and: good win having thus ſpent his lite in the 
| ble and improving ftudy of nature, and made all 
His reſearches therein ſubſervient to the cauſe of religion and 
virtue, died at length, in his 78th year, April 5, 1735, at 

"left behind? 2 a 
the reſt, a ſpeci- 


— 


Upminſter, where he was buried. He 
valuable collection of curioſities; an 


. 15 A. * ER H A M. 

A ich he had preſerved. the male and * le max 

wn juſt, to, obſerye, that Dr. Derham was . wel 
d in lcd, as Well e knowledge; and 
1 Howie een is of bis 

pariſhioners . Py e 


DERRICK. 9 my b 
in; 1924. Being inte for trade, he was. ay time Pramare 
pla p with a ren. ch in Dublin, but diſliking his buſi. 
neſs, he quitted it country about 1751, and com- 
menced. author in London. Soon after 3 fred at t 
metcopolis, he indulged an inclination/ which. he had rnbibed 
M -4 Rage, and appeared in the c of Glouceſter; in 


JEE 


4 « Jane Shore, but with ſo little ſucceſs, that he never re- 

il eated the experiment. After this ee ſubſiſted chiefly 

1 7 Wis writings, but being of an expenſe diſpoſition, run- 

1. nto the follies and 6 of gallantry and gaming, 

5 — — THEE all his time the ſlave of dependence, or the 

15 ſport of chance. His acquaintance with people of faſhion, 

1d on Beau Naſh's degth, 8 him at Les 2 more Per 

s, manent ſubſiſtence. Ile was choſen to ſucceed. that gentle- 

0 man in his offices. of maſter of the ceremonies at Bath and 

os Tunbridge. ; By N theſe he might have been-ena- 

it bled to place, him] y in a leſs precarious 

oy ſtate ; but his want of conduft continued. after he was in 

95 the poſſeſ̃on of a conſiderable i 2 by which means he 
bs was at the time of his death, NI arch 7, 1769, as neceffitous 
od as he had been at any period of his . He tranffated one 
at, piece from the French of the king of re os = 
nd WM © ® ee eg . g n e 1 | 

the F 731 

ted 

and 

ind 

ith 

ety 

on- 

"ar 

F * 

and EI ee 5 

** oat which he performed at — 15 — mar- 

m 2 — . an, Channel-rou 1 


fol member, as üppe 
« 5 N 3 


_ Canons. 
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ard froth 4 rear number bf nis N50 
in weir ® Trahfästiore en opties, metevree y, 
id mechanics. About this wi the duke of Chances to 
Nich uncher Hig patröhage; mache him his ehaplain, und pre- 
ſented him to the church of Edgware, near his on vat at 
ge I. before whom he Fe a courſe of 

ane Wy by ga} intended for him the 
. Hertfordſhire z-but the 
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DES BY t Janes we wunde Bed), + A 
French nobleman, and born at Paris in_1602, was, like the 


1 
+ ids gets engt 
to get him — air: ſociety,” but 
h poſal. 
He at rr hw, — 
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nent of Paris. His wit was admired there, but be would 
never teport 4 eaſe; 1, re to iy, that it was à fordid 
1 unworthy of 4 man parts, to read wran- 


's with wo and to endeavour to underſtand 
me rom the following cauſe. Car- 
din 1 all 1 25 with the celebrated beauty Ma- 
770 ections were entirely placed on our 


1 


8 uld e 


tha in a jeſting way; feigning all along to believe the car» 
dinal 41A of ſo much weakneſs, This enraged the 
miniſter ſo highly, that he perſecuted our counſellor as 
23 gs and forced him not only to quit his place, but to 
ve ingdom. 
As 8. Barreaux loved his liberty and his pleaſures ex- 
tremely, he did not find himſelf wget Fa in having quitted 
the long tobe. Ile made 2 great num ber of Latin and 


| 

| he ſhould have whatever he 
, 

1 

) 

f 

6 

r 

it 

8 

4 French vetſes, and ſome very r babe ; and never pur- 
at 

55 

i 

o- 


frog anſwered the propoſal no AE 


% hed oh him by a third hand, that if | 
If miſtreſs, 


ſued any thing but good cheer and div He was vaſtly 
entertaining in com ny, and greatly after by all men X 
of wit and taſte. He had his TS iends in the feveral 
provinces of France, whom he frequently viſited; for he took 
a pleaſure i 1 ng his quarters, acc to the ſeaſons of 

he went to ſeek the fun on the coaſts. 


5 ear. winter 
rovence. T 
aer 2 


Loire. His e 
out the beſt fruits and the beſt wines in the climates: how- 
ever, it mult be obſerved, in juſtice ta him, that the pleaſures 
e 

N journies; 28, when he went into Holland, B Cds, 
6 purple 10 fe Bs Care, and to improve by the inſtruc- Tom. II. 
tions t great genius. | 
\ [Wa Teas te ans. rap tht he yan = grant ldertine; 
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; 1 death, 


* Contente ton deſir puis qu'il t 


FO. ES B ARRE AUX. 
Catholic, but had not the leaſt falth either in the worflitp or 


doctrines of the Romiſh religion; and he uſed to ſay, that, 


the Scriptures are the rule of our actlons and'of'6ur belief 
was no better religion than the Proteſtant.” However 
is ag be, it is certain that, four or five years, before 


debts, and, having never been married, gave "oy the remain- 
der of his eſtate to his ſiſters; reſerving to himſelf for fe an 
unmvity of 4000 livres. He hk retired to Chalon on the 
Youne, which he ſaid was the beſt and pureſt air in France; 
hired' a ſmall houſe z and was viſited by the better fort of 
people, particularly by the biſhop, who afterwards ſpoke well 
df him. He died in that city, like a Chriſtian, in 1647. 
He had made a devout fonnet two or three years before his 
death, which, MR; e a very fine ones we. Ax) here 
infert at length : 


Grand Dieu, te tes jugemens u but WER 87% 
* Toujours tu prens plaiſir a nous Etre propice : 
* Mais j ai tant fait & mal, que jamais ta bonts 
Ne me pardonnera ſans choquer ta juſtice. 
Quay, mon Dieu, la grandeur de mon impietE © - 
* Ne Piffe 3 2 ton pouvoir que le choix du luplice: $70. 
Ton intereſt s "oppoſe à ma felicite:; ; 
Et ta clemence meme attend que j je Peril: 
teſt glorieux; ; 
<< Offenſe toy des pleurs qui coulent de mes ls 11 
< Donne, frappe, iſ eſt temps, rens moi | guerre pour ne: 
21755 en periſſant la raiſon qui t'aigrit: 
ais deſſus quel endroit tombera ton tonnerre 
- * Qui ne ſoit tout couvert du ſang de Jefus Chrit.” * 


0 ty — 


DES MAIZEAUX (Prren), ſecretary. of che Royal 


. 7 15 


— London, was the ſon of a French Proteſtant mi- 
niſter, and born at Auvergne in 1666. He retired early, 


probably. as 2 refugee, into England; and died there in 1745 
| had 


intimate conneQtions with St. Evremont and Bayle. 


He gave a very handſome edition of the works of the former, 


in 3 vols. 4to. with the life of the author prefixed : and he 
drew up the life of the latter, 'which'was printed before the 
edition of his Dictionary in 27 30, and ſeparately at the 
Hague, 1732, 2 vols. Izmo. He publiſhed alſo, che ſame 
ö the ? Miſcellaneous Works * Bayle, in 4 vols. fol. 


was the editor of other thin whatever he pub- 
liſhed, he always * with remarks, full-of ne oben 
| anecdotes. 


\ 


e entirely forſook his vicious Courſes : he paid his 


£4 amt. co fn ci... mc. ca  : 


8 


much detail a 


| demy of muſic, with a penſion of 40 4000 livres. 


DES MAIZEAVUX. 


prolix and tedious . out into too 
n diſcuſfions. 6 | 


_DESTOUCHES (-Awpar', Cardinal ), 4 French 


muſician, was born at Paris in 1672. He accompanied fa- 


ther Tachard to Siam, with a reſolution of entering into 
" pr eh of: 20; Jeſuits upon his return; but he changed his 


came à ſoldier. It was in this line of life 


1855 — ee his talents ſor muſic; and he 8 fol- 
diery, that he might devote himſelf entirely to it, 

gained a vaſt reputation by his opera of Ie, ” which = ing 
reliſhed ſo high ys as to preſent the compoſer with 200 Jouis- 
d'ors ; gracioully adding, that no muſic fince Luili had 


pleaſed him ſo. much as 2 What was very ſingular is, 


that tat Pee. when he, made this char piece, knew 
1 compoſition: but, inſtead of art, 5 had genius, 
is uſually the concomitant of eee a very ſtrong 

— ſor his l After producing the“ Is,” he made 
{elf a maſter of rules; but it is ſaid, that they damped 


bl nius, and that none of his compoſitions afterwards 


eq the „ Iſſée. He died in . ſuperintendant of 
the Royal Band, and i a. 


DESTOUCHES (Pnilir Nenicaur), 2 French 


matic writer, was born at Tours in 1680, and educated at t 
Paris. Tis firſt deſtination w was to the army'; bat he quizzed 


how well he ſhould bave been provided for if the regent 


had lived. Having loſt his patron, he reticed to Fortoiſeau 


near Melun, as the fituation to make him forget 
the caprices of fortune. He purchaſed the place; and, cul- 


ie * ep and the muſes, there pho 


I 


+ 


He was very exact and curious in his accounts; 


DESTOVOHES.” 
as long as he lived. Cardinal Fleu WN ful have drawn 
Mm ot of it, and ſent Nim embaſhder to Peterſburg but 
Deſtouches would not ſtir: he cheſe rather to. attend his 
lands and his woods, and to correct with his pen the man- 
ners of his own countrymen, can to go and converſe with 
dhe as! bog of Ruffia. M died in 17 17 4 leaving « 46 
ter and a ſon: the latter, by order of Lewis XV. publiſhed 
at the Louvre an edition of 1 father's works, in 4 vols. 4to. 
Deſtouches had not the en bat of Regnard, nor the frong 
warm colouring of Moliere y ut den ide Wa” _ 


and mund. 


DEVEREUX . act of Pier, is een ndle 

for _ been a great favourite, and an unhappy victim » 
his enemies and his own ambition, in the 

en Elizabeth, He was ſon of Walter the fit ot 


ue 
af queen and born Nov. ro, 1867, at Nethewood,” his fa- 


ther's ſeat in Herefordſhire, His tet dying when he was 
in his 10th Fear, recommended him to the protection 
of William Cecil ford Burleigh, whom he appointed his 
8 Two years after, he was ſent to the univerſity of 
mbridge by this-lord, who placed him in Trinity- eoſſege, 
under the care of Dr. Whitgift, en maſter of it, and af- 
terwards Abp. of Canterbury, He was educated there with 
much ſtrictneſ, and applied himſelf to learning, with © ke 
| Mligence ; though it is faid that, in his tender years 
did not appear any pregnant ſigns of that N ge- 


nius wifich ſhone forth in him afterwards, - In 1582, having 


taken the degree of M. A, he foon after left Cambridge, an 
retired to his own houſe At Eampfie in South- Wales, where 
be ſpent ſome time; and became fo enamoured of his rural 
retreat, that he was with difficulty prevailed on to quit it, 
Hs firſt appearance at court, at leaſt as a candidate for roy 
favour, was in his 19th year; and he brought thither a 
perſon, an agrecable behaviour, and-an affability ahi pr 
ured him many friends. By degrees he ſo far overcame the 
reluctance he to uſing the aſſiſtance of the earl of 


Os, who had been his ey” s enem TL that in 1585 he 


d him mo mm 


ebe In 1 6 he con- 


fd 0 ol infect lud rexhed the W of his 
| fortune; 


e Os . 


DE 2 RE U Xx. 


fortune: for; when her n 'thous ſit to aMettble an 
— at Pilbury, for! the defence- of the kingdom, in caſe 


der hoe to the carl of Leicefter; and cteated the earl of 
x general of the horſe. From this time he as conſi- 
dered as the favourite declared; and, if there was any mark 
Naters to fix the people's opinion in that . it was 
ene nen on hir the honour of the 
tee,. 
We need not "wonder, that ſo quickias eleradony/ and to fo 
at a height, ſhould affect fo 2 2 man as the earl of Ei. 
mp who ſhewed/from henceforward a very high fpirit, and 
often behaved petulantly enough to the ee herielf, who yet 
did not loe to be controuled by her ſubſects. His eagerneſs 


about this time to diſpute her favour with Sir Charles Blont, 


after wards lord Montjoy and earl of Devonſhire, coft him 
ſome blood; for” Sir Charles, thinking himſelf affronted by 
the earl, chaljenged him, and, aſter a diſpute, wounded 
him in the knee; The queen, ſo far from being di 
with it, is ſaid to have ſworn a good round oath, that it was 
fit ſomebody ſhould take him down, otherwiſe there would be 
no ruling him. However, ſhe reconciled the rivals, who, to 
their honour, continued good friends as Jong as they lived, 
In 1589; Sir John Noms and Sir Franeis Drake having un- 


dertaken an expedition for reſtoring. Don Antonio to the 
to ſhare the 
glory, followed the fleet and army to Spain; which diſpſeaſing 


crown of Portugal, the earl of Eſſex, willing 


the queen very highly, as it was done without her conſent or 
knowledge, ſhe ſent him the following letter: Eſſex, your 
5 ia tecamens)jarfines iaak poage 
place of attendance, you may eafily.conceive how offenſive 
eit is and ought to be unto us. Our great favours, be- 


< neglect and forget your 
& cannvt make of thele your 
66: 22 ka as Gap Jour 
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DEVNERE UX. 
pair unto us, to underſtand our farther p : 
you fail not, as: you will be loth to incur 
TOUR indignation, and will anfwer for the contrary: your 
'& uttermolt peril. The 'r3th of April 2589 f“ 

At his return, however, he ſaon- recovered her majeſty' s 
ces: e e _ bazarded by a private match 


e mediate 


gn gras: 9 of Sir Francis * ſingham, and 


widom of 'of Sir 2 This her majeſty 15 rehended 
to be derogatory to The 4 of the houſe of Eſſex; and, 
for the preſent this buſineſs was paſſed uy t it is 
hvught that it was not ſo ſoon forgot. In 1 went 
abroad, at the head of ſome forces, to aſſiſt 8 IV. of 
France: which expedition was afterwards eral but with 
little or no ſucceſs. In 150 2.5 we find him. preſent in the 
t which time the queen 
made him one of her — He met however in 
'this and the ſucceeding: years with various cauſes of chagrin, 
partly from the loſtineſs of his own. temper, but chiefly from 
1 — of thoſe who envied his great credit with the 
ueen, and were deſirous to reduce his power within bounds. 
Thus: a dangerous and treaſonable book, written abroad by 
Packonk; 4 Jehult, and publiſhed under the name of Doleman, 
with a view of « diſſenſion in England about the ſuc- 


ceſſion to the crown, was dedicated to him, on purpoſe to 


make bim odious, and create him trouble; and it had i its ef- 


Sareys fect; But what chiefly ſoured his ſpirit, was his perceiving 
eint, that though he could in moſt ſuits prevail for himſelf, 


yet he was able to ado little or nothing for his friends. I his 
- appeared remarkably in the caſe of Sir Francis Bacon, which 
the earl bore with much impatience 3 and, reſolved that his 


friend ſhould dr eren gave himuof his own a ſmall. 


eſtate in land are indeed few-circumſtances in the 

cotta this noble perſon; that do greater honour to his me- 
than the reſpect he ſhewed to men of parts and learn- 
— was this diſpoſition of mind which induced him to 
the immortal Spenſer. at his own expence. It was this 

, in the latter oh his Fs 8 to take the 
learned Sir Henry W ious Mr., Cuffe, 
into his ſervice ; as, in hi eile d. 8 

brothers, Anthony and Francis Bacon, toſha 


SeeCUFF, his fortunes and bis.cares. 


But to go on: Whateyer — the earl mg la- 
hows under from i werner v queen had common- 
Iy recourſe to his in all dangers 3 difliculties, and 
eee the head of her keiner, prefyrably 0 


*. any 


* and Quiet of his Countrie. 


KEBWEHREUXS 
contriving and exerting all they could againſt him. wy 
inſinuated to the queen, that, confidering his popularity, it 
would not · be at all expedient for her ſervice to receive ſuch 


as he recommended to civil employments ; and: they carried 


this ſo far, as even to make his approbation a ſufficient ob- 


379 


jection to men whom they had encouraged and'recommend- © 


ed themſelves. In 1598, a warm diſpute aroſe in the coun- 
cil, between the old and wiſe lord- treaſurer Burleigh and the 
earl of Eflex,' about continuing the war with Spain. The 


ear] was for it, the treaſurer againſt it; who at length grew 


into a great heat, and told the earl, that he ſeemed intent 
upon nothing but blood and ſlaughter. | The eari explained 
himſelf, and faid, that the blood and flaughter of the queen's 
enemies might be very lawfully his intentibn ; that he was 
not againſt a folid, but a ſpecious and precarious peace ; that 
the Spaniards were a ſubtle and ambitious people, who had 
contrived to do England more miſchief in time of peace, 
than of war, &c. Ihe treaſurer at laſt drew out a Prayer- 
book, in which he ſhewed'Effex this expreſſion: Men of 
* blood ſhall not live out half their days.” As the earl 
knew that methods would be uſed to prejudice him with the 
people of England, ſuch eſpecially as got their living by trade, 


or thought themſelves oppreſſed by taxes levied for the ſupport 


of the war, he reſolved to vindicate his proceedings, and for 
that purpoſe drew up in writing his own arguments, which he 
2 his dear friend Anthony Bacon. This ap 

ſtole into the world not long after it was wricten; and the 
queen, it is ſaid, was exceedingly offended at it. The title 
of it runs thus: To Mr. Anthony Bacon, an Apologie of 
the Earle of Effexe, againſt thoſe which falſelie and mali- 
« cioullie take him to be the * Hindrance of the Peace 

Th 


under the title of “ The Earl of Eſſex's Vindication 
« War with Spain, in 809... 7 
About this time died the treaſurer Burleigh, which was 2 


misfortune to the earl of Eſſex; for that lord having 


wn a tenderneſs for the earl's perſon, and a concern for his 
fortunes, had many a time ſtood between him and harm. But 
now, his guardian being gone, his enemies acted without any 
reſtraint, croſſed whatever he 
every man he loved, and tre his projects with an air 
of contempt. He-ſucceeded lord Burleigh as chancellor of the 


univerſity of Cambridge; and, going down, was there enter- 
nined with great magnificence. This is reckoned one of — 


is was reprinted in 2 | 
A 


ſtopped the riſe of 


pt ie, 
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ef chie great man's felicity, who wis dow 2d. 
to lit at eaſe : — who longad for his 
very cloſely ves to 
is fall. The firſt & ek de teceived, in re- 
's favour from a warm diſpute between 
dealt about the choice of ſome fit and able 
ane ons affairs of Ireland. Ihe affair is re- 
ate who cy bo that nobody was preſent but 
a as Hy and Windebanke, 
looked upon Sir William Knolls, 
proper 'peekon. for: that charge: 
9 on was u much fitter 
r — not be mon to ap- 
himſelf and his duty, as to 
8 ——— which in- 
. Gre hrs ee on 
| He immediately 
_ his — on his — — the lord admiral ſtepping 
in between, he {wore a great oath, declaring that he neither 
tould nor would put up an affront. of that nature that he 
would qot have taken it at the hands of Henry VIII. and in a 
| pation immediately withdrew. from court, The lord 
Reps dre him to apply himſelf to the queen ſor pardon, 
lord keeper his anſwer in a ton a Paſſionate 
unadyiſedly communi- 
el —— — thty, 

in expreſſions —— to this purpoſe: That 


TFT 
Fri 
EfE 


%. well enough knew what was due from him as re ject, 


«. derftand the ofhce-of a drudge or a porter; that to own 
eee and the author of 
c t, God; z that his body ſuſſered in every part 
of it by that blow given by his prince; and that 'twould 
de a crime in him to ſerve a qusen uho had given him fo 
gent an affrant.““ He was afterwards reconciled and re- 


xediſon to doubt, whether be ever -recovered it in reality: 
| — a do dune his ruin from this un- 


Err. being brought wpanithe t5- 
—— 38 the or man from 
4 * iy 6s news ruin: nh. 
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grand marſhal of England, but did not un- 


in appearance to the queen's favour, yet there is good 
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was ſo far from entering 


2 waſted with 


© of my loxthed 


— mot vieue_ 
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| DEVEREUX: 


their expeAations diſappointed. - He declined this fatal 
—.— ment us long a he could ; but, perceiving that he 
have no quiet at home, he accepted it, and his com- 
nin cor lord Hentenent pulſed the Treat ſeal in Mareh 
1309. -His enemies now began to inſinuate, that he had 
fought this command for dhe f 
then Wis | '; but there is a letter of his to the que 
preſervedin the Harleian colledtions, whicly ſhews, that ue 
upon it with alacrity, that he loo. 
2 2 2 aſſigned him 
for a retreat from 5 di e, than a potent 
9 beſtowed upon ley her favour : Te 
| From a ing . in ſorrow, from ſpirlis 
from a heart torn in pieces with care, 
und travel, from 2 man that hateth himſelf, and all 
« ings ev — — can you 


% m expect, ſince un ſervice deſerves no more 
= — ription — carſedeſt of ai . 


6. than'baniſhment und 
« flands? It 4s * 


pride and ſu ceion muſt 


— — 


32 


. ——— ovtof hiv ior prifenk, out 


body ; which, if it happened fo, your ma- 
ſhall have no cauſe to miflike the faſhion — 


« jefty 


mes che courſe of my Tife could never pleaſe you. | 


* Lt 


Happy be could nib forth bis fate, - 


4 75 . 0 
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* Fxom all ſociety, from love and hate 
* Of worldly folk ; then ſhould he fleep. ſecure. 
« "Then wake zgan, and Golever pri, 
—S— 9 
In contemplatiom paſſing out his days, 
; «At et hy es wo tak lm mere" 
. 4, Who when he dies his tomb may bea buſh, 
10% — duels wich gente tru. | 
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. madman an army was fuddenly raiſed 
ECL EEE 
— 2 in reality ſuggei- 
eurbs enemies to the en, that he rather medi- 
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—— invaſion on bis native country, chan the reducheg. 


*f the Iriſh rebels. e 
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5 2 but afterwards, giving a looſe 


= 


| that — maſter 
covered his liberty; and, la the autumn following, he re- 
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D EVER FE UX. 


teſolvs to quit his poſt, and co n which 


K accordin RAT did, ſl —.— — before the queen. 
— Wi but was: ſoon; after, con- 
fined, examin ned —_— Lito yy i all. his offices, except 
the horſe. ; In the ſummer of 1600, he re- 


eived Mr. Cuffe, who had deen his ſecretary in nt, 
his councils... Cuffe, who was a man of his own make, 
laboured o uade him, that ſubmiſſion would never do 
him any good; that the queen was in the hands of u faction, 
who were his — and that the only way to reſtore his 
fortune was to find a means of obtaining an audience, in or- 
der do ſent his own caſe, let that means be what it 
bs. he earl did not conſent.at firſt to this davie erous 
to his paſſion, began 

are himſelf openly, and among other fatal expreſſions 
fall this, chat abs. queen grew old and cankered ; and, 


lets, <. that her mind was become as crocked as her carcaſe.” 


"Wa 


N He was ſincere in his 


Wei His enemies, who had exact intelligence of all that he pro- 
ofed,. and had provided effectuall inſt the execution of 
Mi deſigns, hurried him upon his —_ a meſſa age, ſent on 
the evening of Feb. gy: requiring him 8 e council, 
"which he declined. then gaye out, that they ſought his 
life z kept a watch in Eſſex-houſe all night; an ſummoned 
his friends for his defence the next bs at x diſputes 
enſucd, and ſome blood was ſpilt; however, the earl on 
ſurrendered, was Carried that night to the — 


| i rea and the next day ta the Lower. 
. be was arraigned. before his peers, and aſter a ne 
1 — was ſentenced to loſe bis head: upon which melancholy 
| 8 be ſaid nothing more than this, viz. „ Ifher ma- 


y bad pleaſed, this body of coo aig 


ht have done her 
er ſervice; however, I ſhall be - x 


glad if it may prove 


0 —— to her any way. 9 upon the 
25th, leaving behind him one only ſon and two daughters; 


and was then in his As to rſon, he is report- 
ed to have been tall — my vety pl his DE 
reſerved ; his air rather martial than courtly ; very careleſs 
In dreſs, and 2 little addicted to trifling diverſions. Pres 
learned, and 2 lover of learned men, 'whom he always: 


but not ſo careful as he ought to have been in es 


Voice; ſound: in his morals, except in point of gallantry, 
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1c is to be obſerved, that concerming his execution, the 
ueen remained irreſolute to the very laſt ; ſo that the ſent 
Li Edward Carey to countermand it; but, as Camden fays 


conſidering afterwards his obſtinacy in refuſing to aſł her par- 
don, ſhe countermanded thoſe orders, and directed that he 


ſhould die. There is an odd tory current in the world about 
a ring, which the chevalier TOS Au — Maurier, many 
years the French miniſter in Holland, and a man of great parts 


and unſuſpected credit, delivers as an undoubted trum; and 


that upon the authority of an Engliſh miniſter, wh might be 
well preſumed to know what he ſaid. As the thing is're- 
markable, and has made much noiſe, we will report it in the 
words of that hiſtorian; -- © It will not, I believe, be thought 


e either impertinent or diſagreeable to add here, what prince 


« Maurice had from the mouth of Mr. Carleton, embaſſador 
« of England in Holland, who died ſecretary of ſtate; ſo well 


known under the name of lord Doreheſter, and who was 
« man of great merit. He faid; that queen Elizabeth 
the earl of Efſexa ring, in the height ef ber fron for hi 


ordering him to keep it; and that whatever he ſhould com- 


Z the would" pardon him when he ſhould return that 


4 pledge. Since that time the earl's enemies having pre- 
vailed with the queen, who beſides was exaſperated 
« him for” the contempt he had ſhewed her beauty, now 
through age upon the decay, ſhe cauſed him to be im- 
* peached. When he was condemned, ſhe expected to re- 
ceive from him the ring, and would have granted him his 
< pardon according to her promiſe. + The ear}, finding him- 
« {-1f in the lat extremity, applied to admiral Howard's 


* lady, who was his relation; and deſired her, by a perfor 


&« ſhe could truſt, to deliver the ring into the queen's own 
© hands. But her huſband, r 


3 eſt enemies; und to whom ſhe told chis 


not ſuffer her to acquit herſelf of the commiſſion ; — 
the queen conſented” to the earl's death, being full of in- 
8 Zanon againſt ſo proud and haughty a ſpirit, who choſe 

< rather to die, than implore her merey. Some time after, 
« the admiral's lady tellfick; and, being given over by her 
< phyſicians, ſhe ſent to the queen, that the had fome- 


ching of great conſequence to tell her before the died. 


The queen came to her bed-fide z and having ordered all 
« her attendants to withdraw, the admiral's lady returned 
« her! but os lat, tar ring from the cu of H—e 
to be excuſed for not returned it ſooner, ſince her 
« buſtand had groveatd ber. 8 antigen 
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| Nollande, 


8 1 account has commonly. been trented us u fable f but 


moner - St 3 in Cambridge j und about tu /o 


N 


D'EVEREUX: 
overwhelmed with the ugmoſt grief; he ſighed con- 
25 N . ee taking any novriſimen, 
ng: 1 re tting up an hundred 
& times Derr Ar &: the died & * =" pr 


conſented to the death of . love, 
ho had — 9 — RN 


icoveries ſeem to dave confirmed it. See the proofs 


A — ;remarkuble.faQ in Binch's “ Negotiations, 
vg ay: me” wed. pope og | 
wen AO ⁵ ond 225508 where ivy We 


1 OY * 9 1 — 


. ney in 1602, 


<a — waartntered a * 


years after, began to 3 — materials for forming a correct 
and complete hiſtory of Britain, He as nolefs ſtu- 
Sous in —.— the hiſtory of his own times; ſetting 


ou —.—.— deſt accounts he wa able to bwin of 


Preface to 
it. 


f SV Was 3 4+ 


tranſaction, at the time 4t bappened. This 
| in a PIES parts recummt nded him to the 
acquaintance of pertons of the: firſt rank 1 of 
1 Such as Cotton,, Helden, Spelmen, Ce. Il 


2 — Foo beauty, not ſourteen yeart ald, Wich whom 
ſincerely captivated, thatohig paſſion. ſor cher 
to have i »almoſt | to- degree of extrava- 


er however, as uſual, with (great 2 and diligence; 
1 

he is chiefly. — Fhis work yhe kept by 
„ during his lie- time; it being written, as be tells us, 
5 It t-afterwards with this 
5 Tbe Joarnals of all the Parliaments during the. Nei 


om 
Sz 
4 LY 
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ign 
the Houſe of Lords and 
Horte of Commons, collefted by Sir Symonds D'Ewes, 
f | r0w-kall in the County of Buffolk, en 
Keviſod and publiſhed by Paul Howes, of the Middle- 
emp, Lid: 1 folio. In 463% the. reſided; at 
Iagtos in Middleſex. In 1639, be was Nad ſheriff of the 

| 4 county 


oft 


g. 


„ A” ww & ² ² ⁰1 Ä 


to Sir William Clopron of E — 


c, ven after ſhe. was his wife. He purſued his ſtu- 


had. finiſhed, that large Rio eee | 


a & 


80 


2 D'E WES. 385 
county of Suffolk, having been knighted ſome time before ; 
and in the long parliament, which was ſummoned to meet 
Nov. 3, 1640, he was elected burgeſs for Sudbury in the Raf | 
faid county. July 15; 1641; he was created a baronet; ne- jegions, 
vertheleſs, upon the breaking out of the civil war, he ad- Vol. I. 5. 
hered to the parliament, and took the folemn league and co- ii. p. 3» 
venant in 1643. He far in this parhament till Dec. 1648, 
when he was turned out among thoſe who were thought to bs 
have ſome regard left for the perſon of the king, and the old f 
conſtitution in church and ſtate. He died April 18, 1650, 45 
and was ſucceeded in his titles and large eſtate by his fon | 109 
Willoeghby D'Ewes; to whom the above © Journals” were = 
dedicated, when publiſhed, by his couſin Paul Bowes, Eſq; | 
who was · Himſelf a gentleman of worth and learning. 4 
Thoagh theſe labours of Sir Symonds contributed not a N A 
little to Muſtrate the general hiſtory of Great-Britain, as | 
well as to explain the important tranſactions of one of the 
moſt 1 reigns in it, yet two or three cireumſtances of 
his life have 6ccationed him to have been ſet by writers in 
perhaps a more diſadvantageous light than he deſerved ; not 
to mention that general one, common to many others, of 
adhering t6 the parliament during the rebellion. In the firſt 
place, having occaſion to write to Archbp. Uſher in 1639, 
he unfortunately let fall a hint to the prejudice of Camden's 
„Britannia; for, ſpeaking of ti time and pains he, had 
ſpent in collecting materials for an accurate hiſtory of Great- 
Britain, and of his being principally moved to this tafk, by 
obſerving the many miſtakes of the common writers, he adds, 
„And indeed what can be expected from them, conſidering 
<« that, even in the fo much admired © Britannia” of Cam- 
„ den himlelf, there is not à page, at leaft hardly a page, 
e without errors.” This letter of his afterwards coming to Icher's Ler- 
light, among other epiftles to that learned prelate, drew upon 2- 49% 
him the heavieſt cenfures. Smith, the writer of the Latin 
life of Camden, aſſures us, that his Britannia was univer- 
ſally approved by all proper judges, one only; Sir Symonds 
D'Ewes, excepted; who, moved, fays be, © by I know 
not what ſpirit of en , gave out that there was ſcarce a 
„ page; &c.” Nicholſon, in his account of Camden's work, Vita Cam- 
ſays, that * ſome early attempts were made by an envious 45 
perſon, one Brook or Brookmouth, to blaſt the deſervedly 
great reputation of this work : but they periſhed and came 
to nothing; as did likewiſe the terrible threats given out 
by Sir Symonds D*Ewes, that bg would diſcover errors 
« in yy” Bp. Gidſen has ftated the charge againſt gif 
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W 
this gentleman more mildly and modeſtly, in his 4 Life of 


Camden, prefixed to the Engliſh tranſlation of his © Bri-. 
„ tarnia.” In the year 1607,” ſays the biſhop, © he.put 


<« the laſt hand to his Britannia,“ which gained him the 
« titles of the Varro, Strabo, and Pauſanias of Britain, in 
“ the writings and letters of other learned men. Nor did 
< jt ever after meet with any enemies that I know of, only 
Sir Symonds D*Ewes encouraged us to hope for animad- 
< verſions upon the work, after: he had obſerved to a very 
<_ great man, that there was not a page in it without a fault. 


Hut it was only threatening z. and neither the world was 


ce the better, nor Mr. Camden's reputation e er the worſe 
« for it.” We do not think Sir Symonds defenſible for 


_ throwing out at random, as it ſeem, ſuch a cenſure 


againſt a work univerſally well received, without ever at- 


— — to ſupport it z however, it may be remembered in 


„that this cenſure was contained within a private 
letter; and that Sir Symonds had a high ſenſe of Camden's 
merit, whom he mentions very reſpe&tully in the preface to 
his “ Journals,” &c. SSA. VVV 

Another thing which hurt his character with ſome parti- 
cular writers, was a ſpeech he made.occaſionally in the long 
parliament, Jan. 2, 1640, in ſupport of the antiquity of the 
univerſity of Cambridge. This was afterwards. publiſhed 
under the title of © A eech delivered in Parliament by 
Symonds D'Ewes, touening the Antiquity of. Cambridge, 
<« 1642,” 4to. and expoſed him to very ſevere uſage from 
Wood, Hearne, &. Other writers however, and ſuch as 


cannot be at all ſuſpected of partiality to him, have yet ſpoken 


of him much to his honour. Thus Echard, in his Hiſ- 
<« tory of England: We ſhall next, ſays he, mention 
« Sir Symonds D' Ewes, a gentleman educated at the uni- 
< verſity of Cambridge, celebrated for a moſt curious anti- 


& quary, highly eſteemed by the great Selden, and particu- 


No. XV. 


Sampſon's 


Hiſtoire de 
Guillaume 


III. Tom. 
II. 5. 443. 


< larly remarkable for his Journals of all the parliaments in 


queen Elizabeth's reign, and for his admirable MS. library 
„ he left behind him, now in the hands of one of the greateſt 
< geniuſes of the age: meaning the late earl of Oxford. 
Some curious extracts from the MS, Journal of his own 
Life (preſerved among the Harleian MSS.) are printed in the 
Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica, 1783. 


DE WITT (Joun), the famous penſion 


ry, was the ſe- 
cond fon of Jacob De Witt, burgomaſter of J 


or ty and de- 


puty to the States of Holland; and born in 1625, He was 


3 F educated 


. 


8 nr | on 


liſhed rarum 2 
. peſt book matics, that had ed 
1 pr my oe nee - he 
travelled for ſome years; and, on his re turn in 1650, ber | 
came penſionary of Dort, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf early in gener. 5 
dre diag pure ne e oppoſed with all his Hit c. 
power the war between the Engliſh and Dutch, repreſenting 
in ſtrong colours the neceſſary ill conſequences of it to the 
— peg Blah the events juftined his prulictions, 
that he was unanimouſly choſen pen- 
| _ of to officiate provifionally, and after- 
war rhe owns 1 cg wn ry On this occaſion, ſome of his 
friends — him of the fate of his predeceſſor Barnevelt, 
bs * that <* human life was able to trouble and dan- 
ger; N to ſerve his coun- 
« Ys which he ved to do, whatever returns he 
might meet with.” The continuance of the war was fo 
100 leech to the commerce and intereſt of the repub- 
dat the penſionary with his friends uſed all their fill to 
7 on foot a negociation. Ambaſſadors were ſent to Crom- 
well, ne out the rump, and ſet up 
a liament. To this aſſembly the Dutch miniſters 
were d to apply, but quickly found them ſuch people 
as could not be dealt with; for they entertained the ambaſſa- 
dors with long 1 and diſcovered a total ignorance of 
buſineſs; they $f romwell, that, if he would aſſume the 
ſupreme authority, they might ſoon come to a right under- 
ſtandi This was preciſely what he wanted; and though. - 
he their advice in words, declaring. himielf an hum 
b ble creature of the parliament, yet he ſoon after found means 
to be rid of them, and took upon him the government un- 
der the title of protector. He then made a peace with the 
Dutch; the — remarkable condition of which was, the ad- 
ding a ſecret article for the excluſion of the houſe of Orange, 
to which the States conſented by a folemn act. But the ar- 


* 2 
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eſt ticle of the excluſion raiſed a great clamour in Holland: it 
d. was inſinuated to be ſuggeſted to Cromwell by De Witt; 
vn and the and bus friends were put do it to carry 
he points a utely neceſſary for the ſervice of the people. The 


clergy too began t meddle with affairs of ſtate in their pul- 
py. on, inſtead of inſtructing the people how to- ſerve 


ſe- for directing their ſuperiors how to govern: their 
de- E hay his firmneſs got the better of theſe difficulties; 
vas c 


ted = Ce >" gh 
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high office was expired, he was unanimouſly continued in it, 
57 reſolution of the States, Sept. 133 1603, „ 39d 
He ſeemed now to have vanquiſhed even Envy herſelf, In 
all difficult caſes, his miniſtry was made uſe of: and when the 
prince of Eaſt-Frieſland quarrelled with his ſubjects, he was 
BW at the head of the deputation to terminate the diſputes, 
V hen war. with England, after the king's reſtoration, be- 
came neceſſary, he was one of the deputies that prevailed - 
on the States of Guelder and Overyſtel to furniſh their quo- 
ta: he was appointed one of the commiſſioners for the di- 
rection of the navy, and made fuch - vigorous diſpoſitions, 
that he had a fleet in much better condition, and more read 
for ſea, than the admirals themſelves imagined poſſible; thou 
naval affairs were quite new to him. When it was thought 
expedient, after Opdam's defeat and death, that ſome of their 
own deputies ſhould command the fleet, he was one of thoſe 
three that were put in commiſſion. When he came on board, 
the fleet was ſhut up in the Texel, and, in order to ſecure 
the outward bound Eaſt- India fleet, it was neceſlary for it 
to put to ſea; which, as the wind then ſtood, the ſailors 
declared im + It was the received doctrine, that there 
were but 10 points of the compaſs from which the wind 
could carry ſhips out, and that 22 were againſt them. The 
penſionary was alone of another opinion; and, as he was a 
great mathematician, ſoon diſcovered the falſity of this no- 
tion; he diſcovered, that there were in reality no leſs than 
28 points for them, and but __ 2 ow = en- 
gaged to carry one of their grea ips through the Spani- 
ards-gat with the wind at S. S. W. which < ined 
Aug. 16, 1665; the part of the fleet followed him 
without theleaſ accident, and the paſſage has ſince been called 
Witt's-diep. They met with a dreadful ſtorm on the coaſt 
of Norway, which laſted two days; De Witt remained upon 
deck all the time, never changed his cloaths, nor took any 
refreſhment, but in common with the men ; and, when he 2 
ſaw a want of hands, obliged his officers to work by his own t 
exam He wrote a plain and accurate relation of all that i 
happened during the expedition, and at his return verified t 
every article of this account ſo fully to the States, that they b 
b 
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gave him ſolemn thanks for his good ſervices; and offered 
im a confiderable preſent, which however he declined to 


When the famous battle in 1666 was fought between the c 
Engliſh and Dutch for three days, he was ſent by the States tt 
to take a full account of the affair; and he drew up one e 


from 


French, their ra 


from the beſt authorities he could obtain, which is juſtly 


eſteemed a maſter- piece in its kind, and a proof of his being 


as capable of recording great actions as of atchieving them. 


In 1664, finding a fayobrable conjuncture for executing the 
great deſign of the warm Republicans, he eftabliſhed the per- 
petual edict, by which the office of ſtadtholder was for ever 


aboliſhed, and the liberty of Holland, as it was fuppoſed, _ 


fixed on an eternal baſis. In 1692, when the prince of 
Orange was elected captain and admiral general, he abjured 
the tadrholderſhip. \ tumult happened at Dort, and the 
people declared they would have the prince for ſtadtholder; 
to which place he came in perſon on their invitation, and 2c- 
cepted the office, Moſt of the other towns and provinces 
followed the example; and ſeditions aroſe from theſe pre- 
tences, that the Witts plundered the ſtate, and were 
enemies to the houſe of Orange. The penſionary begged his 
diſmifion from his poſt ; which was granted, with thanks 
for his faithful ſervices. He did not affect buſineſs, when 


- he ſaw it was no longer in his power to benefit the public ; 
and he deplored in ſecret the misfortunes of his coun- 


at once to the very brink 
. eee their own inteftine diviſions, 


ead every where terror and confuſion; and the prince of 


8 fell, as it were, all 


range's party heightened theſe confuſtons, in order to ruin 


the De Witts. The mob were encouraged to pull down a 
houſe, in which the penſtonary was ſuppoſed to lie fick ; an 
attempt was made to aſfaffinate the two brothers on the ſame 
day, in different places; the count de Monthas, who had 
married 


as a traitor, T.. wat he Oe OO: 
Cornelius De 


cuilty. The fame ignominious wretch perſuaded the people, 
tnat he would be reſcued out of priſon ; upon which they 


ruin. The invaſion of the 
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DEWITT - | 
Thus fell this xealous patron of the glory and liberty of 
his native Cooney in his 7 ear the gabel gets of 
his time, the ab þ polttich in in war as well as peace, the 
Atlas of the commonwealth. He was a frank ſincere man, 
without fraud or artifice, unleſs his filence might be thought 
fo. Sir William Temple, who was well acquainted With 
his charcter, ſpeaks of him, on various occaſions, with the 
utmoſt eſteem, and with the higheſt teſtimonies of praiſe and 
admiration. He obſerves, that, when he was at the head of 

the government, he differed nothing in his manner of living 

| from an ordinary citizen, When he made viſits, he was 
__ attended only by a ſingle footman; and on common occa- 
fions he was frequently ſeen in the ſtreets without any ſer- 
vant at all. His office, for the firſt ten years, brought him 

in little more than zool. and in the latter part of his life 

not above 7001. per ann. He refuſed a gift of r0,0001. from 

the States, becauſe he thought it a bad precedent in the go- 
vernment. His fortune was much inferior to what, in our 
times, we ſee commonly raiſed by an under clerk in a great 
Odferez- office. With great reaſon therefore, Sir William Temple, 


Lee Frs, ſpeaking of his death, obſerves, that he « deſerved another 


8 


wines, © fate, and a better return from his country, after eighteen 
k: 266. © years ſpent in their miniſtry, without any care of his en- 
. tertainments or eaſe, and little of his fortune. A man of 
< unwearied induſtry, inflexible conſtancy, ſound, clear, 

< and deep underſtanding, and untainted integrity ; ſo that, 

< whenever he was blinded, it was by the paffion he had for 

< that which he eſteemed the good and intereſt of his ſtate. 

* "This teſtimony is juſtly due to him from all that were well 

< acquainted with him; and is the more wilogly paid, ſince 

“ there can be as little intereſt to flatter, as honour to. re- 
ſides the works already mentioned, he wrote a book 


containing thoſe maxims of government, upon which he 


* 


zAed; which will be a never-fading monument to his im- 
pre Imre It ſhews the true and genuine 3 les 
of pt 

tion 


* 


cy, on which alone it is poſſible to erect an adminiftra- 
E = home, and which muſt comm̃and reſpect 
abroatl. * On the one hand are pointed out the miſchiefs of 
tyranny, arbitrary power, authority derived from faction, 

- monopolies, and every other ſpecies of corruption. On the 
other hand is explained the true method of acquiring and ſe- 
curing power, riches, peace, and of managing and extend- 
ing trade ;. 288 g liberty without running into licen- 
pulneſs, and o adminifiring the. commonwe th in ſuch 2 


männer, 


1 
” 
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the city of Melia in Caria. 


* no God:“ and we may venture to add, that Diagoras has 
not been the only philoſopher in the world who has flung up p. 11. 
all religion in a pet, becauſe he could not explain ſome ap- 


manner, as that the poſſeſſors of pow er ſhall not be either en- 
vied of feared, A tranflation of it from the original Dutch, 
intituled, (The true Intereſt and political Maxims of the 
« Republic of Holland,” has been printed in London ; to - 
the laſt edition of which, in 1746, are prefixed hiſtorical 


memoirs of the illuſtrious brothers Cornelius and ſohn De 


Witt, by the late John Campbell, Eſq; from whom the ori- 
ginal compilers of this work received the above particulars, 


 "DIAGORAS, furnimed T ATHELs , fouriſhed in 
the gift Olympiad, that is, about 412 years before Chriſt; 


if a man can be faid to flouriſh at the time when he is 


_ obliged to fly his 5 for Atheiſm. He has uſually been 


reckoned ave - the philoſophers of Athens, becauſe he phi- 
loſophized in that city: yet he was not born there, but in 
the iſle of Melos, one of the Coo or, as ſome ſay, in 

e is ſaid to have been the 
moſt downright and determined Atheiſt in the world; for 
he made uſe of no equivocations or ſubterfuges, but plainly 
denied that there were any Gods. The hiftory of his Cicero de 
Atheiſof is thus told: He delighted in making verſes, and 

compoſed a poem 'which a certain poet had ſtolen from 

him. He ſued the thief; who ſwore he was not guilty of 
the crime, and ſoon after he gained 2 great reputation, by 
publiſhing that work as his own. Diagoras, conſidering 


that he who had injured him, had not only eſcaped unpu- 


niſhed for his theft and perjury, but alſo acquired glory 
thereby, concluded that there was no Providence, nor any 
Gods, and wrote ſome books to prove it.. . Sextus Empiri- 
cus tells us, that, according to report, Diagoras the Melian 
« was at firſt a Dythrambic poet, and as ſuperſtitious a man as 
any in the world. He began his poem in this manner; 
<« © By God and fortune all things are performed; but having 


& been injured by a perjured vitlain, who ſuffered no puniſh- 


< ment on that account, he was induced to ſay, there was 
has Adveri- 


pearances in the diſpenſations of Providence. The Athenians 
fummoned him to give an account of his doctrine, but he took - 
to flight, which occaſioned them to ſet à price on his head. 
They publiſhed, by the ſound of a trumpet; the reward of a 
talent to any who ſhould kill him, and two to any who ſhould 
bring him alive; and they cauſed this decree to be engraved _ 
on a pillar of braſs; Their ſeverity extended very far, for they 
EC Cc 4 perſuaded 


ps all che cities of Peloponneſus to do the ſame; but 
they could not get him apprehended, for, taking ſhipping, he 
Was caſt away. Some of his profane tepartees are preſerved. 

Being in Samothrace, he was ſhewed ſeveral pictures or 

votive tablets, Which were hung up in temples y perſons 

who had eſcaped ſhipwteek, and inſulted at the ſame time 

for not believing in a Providence: * There would have been 

„ many more,” ſeid he, * if thoſe who had been loſt had 

Cicero de © dedicated them.” Again, he was on board a vellel caught 
= in a violent ſtorm, in the height of which the company be- 
gan to ſay to him, that they well deſerved what they under- 
went, for having taken on board ſuch an impious wretch as 

he: „ Behold,” anſwered he, © the great number of vellel; 

„ which are expoſed to the ſame ſtorm as ours is; do you 


CI  DEAGORAS. 


Told. < think I am on board every one of them! | 
Some ſay, that Diagoras owed his liberty to Democritus ; 

Sud & Who, ſeeing him among a great many flaves'that were ex- 

Heſychivs poſed to ſale, examined him, and found in him ſo happy a 


made him, not his ſervant, but his diſciple +» 
 DICEARCHUS, a diſciple of Ariſtotle, was 


| orn at 
Meſſina in Sicily. He was a good phildſepher, hiſtorian, 


all ſubjects, and in all ſciences, which were much eſteemed. 
Cicero ſpeaks frequently in the higheſt terms of admiration: 
both of the man and his works. Geography was dne of 
his principal ſtudies; and we have a treatiſe, or rather a 
fragment of a treatiſe, of his till extant upon that ſubject. 
It was firſt publiſhed by Harry Stephens in 1589, with a 
Latin verſion and notes; and afterwards by Hudſon at Ox- 


< Grzcos Minores, &c.” Pliny tells us, that . Dicearchus, 
< a man of extraordinary learning, had received a commiſ- 
ion from ſome princes, to take the height of the moun- 
< tains, and found Pelion, the higheſt of them, to be 1259 
< paces: perpendicular; from whence he concluded it to 


Nat. Eig. © globe. He publiſhed ſome good diſcourſes upon politics 

Ub-it- cs. and government; and the work he compoſed concerning the 

republic of 'Lacedz-mon, was thought ſo 5 and ſo 
highly honoured, that it was read every year before 


his, wherein he endeavours to proye, that the ſoul is mortal. 
Fel, His book upon the geography of Greece, part of yy we 
* „„ . 35 wy b eg. 2 75 e „ - ave 


- 


in voce ata · diſpoſition, that he bought him for 10,000 drachms, and 


and mathematician, and compoſed à great many books upon 


ford in 1703, among the © Veteris Geographiæ Scriptores 


«© bear no proportion which could effect the rotundity of the 
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DICEARCHUS. 


have obſerved to be fill extant, was inferibed to T 
tus, who was his ſcholar. _ 


, DICKINSON enen! 4 celebrated phyſician and 


15 arp; rl ſon of William Dickinſon, rector of Apple- 
0 


n in Berkſhire, and born there in (624. He r his 
claffical learning at Eton, and from thence, in 164 


ou Merton; colle lege in Oxford. wes 4 regularly faken Ach. Oxon. 


1 in e ze entered on the line, 3 

both t s in that faculty. In * he publiſhed his 
6 Bebel ee Ke”. learned piece, in 
which he attempts to prove, that * Greeks borrowed the 
ſtory of the © Pythian Apollo,” and all that rendered the 
oracle of Delphi famous, from the doly Scriptures, and the 
book of Joſhua in particular. This work procured him 
much reputation both at home and abroad; and Sheldon, 


* afterwards Abp. of Canterbury, is ſaid to have had fo high 


a ſenſe of its value, that he would have perſuaded the author 
to have applied himſelf to divinity, and to have taken or- 
ders; who, however, was already fixed in his choice. To this 
treatiſe were added, 1. Diarriba de Noz in Italiam adventu; 
„ ejuſque nominibus Ethnicis :” that is, A Diſſertation 
% on the Coming of Noah into Italy; and of the Names 
66 under which he was known to the f 1 De 
z. Origine Droidom:” that is, Of the Origin of the 
<* Druids.” 7. < Oratiuncula pro Philoſophia Liberanda :” 
that is, 4A Speech in Defence of of Freedom in Philoſophiz- 
« ing.” This had been ſpoken by him in the hall of Mer- 


| ton- college, July 1653, and was the Ws ung made 


him known among the learned. . © Zacharias Bogan 
& Edmundo Dickinſon; a letter with citations from 
the moſt ancient authors in ſupport of his opinions, 80 
n ee ee induffry, and j 
The © Delphi Phænicizantes, Sc. came out 
2 . 
2 and at Rotterdam in 160 by Crenius, in the firſt tome 
of his < Faſciculus Diſſertationum Hifftorico-critico-philo- 
< logicarum,” in r2mo. ' Afterwards he applied himſelf to 
chemiſtry with much affiduity; and, about 1662, received | 
a vilit from Theodore 8 : 
France, who e mightily to proceed in this 
fudy. At length be | eager and took 2 houſe in 
the High-ſtreet, Oxford, for the fake of following the huſi- 
neſs of his profefion more — In 166, he mar- 
tied a dcn wiſe, who dn in child- ed | 
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DICKINSON. 


a daughter, he Tome time after married a ſecond : but ſhe 


alſo dying in a ſhort time, he did not venture any more, 
His wiyes were both gentlewomen of good families 

On che death of Willis, which happened in 1684, Dickin- 
ſon. removed to London, and took his houſe in St. Martin's, 
lane; where, foon after recovering Henry Bennet, earl o 
Arlington, lord chamberlain to Charles II. when all hopes 


of recovery were paſt, that nobleman introduced him to the 


Ach. Oxon, 
Vol. II. 
col. 946. 


lich, is, * An Epiſtle of E. D. to T. M. an Adept 


king, who made him one of his phyſicians in ordinary, and 
Dmitry, and a conſiderable proficient therein, Dickinſon 
grew into great favour at court; which favour laſted to the 
end of Charles's reign, and that of his ſueceſſor James, who 
continued him in both his places. In 1686, he publiſhed in 
Latin his Epiſtle to Theodore Mundanus, and alſo his an- 
ſwer tranſlated from the French into Latin: for, in 1679, 
this chemift had paid him a ſecond viſit, and renewed his 
acquaintance. title of it, when tranſlated into Eng- 
„con- 


* cerning the Quinteſſence of the Philoſophers, and the 


< true Syſtem of Phyſics: together with certain Queries 


< concerning the Materials of Alchemy. To which are 
e Anſwers of Mundanus,” 8vo. After the 
abdication of his unfortunate mafter, he retired from prac-' 


_ tice, being old, and much afflicted with the ftone : never- 


po 
_ ciples collected from the Moſaic hiſtory, Part of this labo- 


theleſs he continued to apply himſelf to his ſtudies. He had 
long meditated a fyſtem of philoſophy, not founded on hy- 
theſis or even experiment, but chiefly deduced from prin- 


rious work, when he had almoſt finiſhed it, was burnt ; but, 


not difcouraged by this accident, he began it a ſecond time, 


and did not diſcontinue it, till he had completed the whole. 


It came out in 1702, under the title of < Phyſica vetus & 


vas printed again at Rotterdam 1 


* vera, five Tractatus de Naturali veritate Hexæmeri Mo- 
4 faici, &c.“ that is, The ancient and true Syſtem of 
« Phyſics ; or, A Treatiſe concerning the natural Truth of 
er the Moſaic Creation in fix Days. In which it is proved, 
c that the Method and Mode of the Creation of the Uni- 
* verſe, KONG to the Principles of true Philoſophy, are, 
e in a conciſe and general Way, laid down by Mofes.” It 

| £ bob 4to. and at Leoburg 
1705, 12mo. The reader will eaſily believe, that ſuch ſort of 
Iyſtems as theſe would not be likely to meet with any gr 
reception here, when he conſiders that Sir Iſaac Newton's 
* Mathematical Principles of Natural Philoſophy” ha _ 


to his houſhhold, As that prince was a lover of 


racious 


DICKINSON. 

publiſhed 20 years; and as all or moſt of this author's works 

were written in the ſame er jr ical and viſionary way, this 
why 


1 the reaſon, „ though a man of great parts 
a 


learning, his name is at preſent ſcarcely known among 
us. However, it is certain, that he had his admirers then 
both at home and abroad, and it is more than probable that 
he may have till : for if there is nothing ſo abſurd, but has 
been aſſerted by ſome philoſopher or other; ſo there has been 
no philoſopher ſo abſurd, but has found ſome congenial ſoul 
or other to admire and extol him. „ 
Beſides the pieces above-mentioned, he is ſuppoſed to have 
been the author of Parabola Philoſophica, ſeu iter Phila- 
reti ad Montem Mercurii:“ that is, A Philoſophical 
« Parable, or, gh par: to the. Mount of 3 by 
4 Philaretes.” He left behind him alſo, in MS. a Latin 
treatiſe * On the Grecian Games, which was annexed to 


An Account of his Life and Writings,” publiſhed at 


London in 1739, 8vo. He died of the ftone, April 1707, 
being then in his 8 , and was interred in the church 
of St. Martin in the Fields. 1 bh 1 


Dic rys CRETENSIS, a very ancient hiſtorian, who, 
ſerving under Idomeneus, a king of Crete, in the Trojan 


395 


war, wrote the hiſtory of that expedition, in nine books; Voſlius de 
and Tzetzes tells us, that Homer formed his © Iliad” upon Hit. Gree. 


his plan : for here we are to obſerve, that the Latin hiſtory 
of Dictys, which we have at preſent, is altogether a ſpurious 
piece. There are two anonymous writers ſtill extant, who 
pretend to have written of the Trojan war previouſly to Ho- 
mer; one of whom goes under the name of Dictys Crete 

the other under that of Darts Fhrygius. Before the hiftory 
of Dictys there are two prefaces ; the firſt of which relates, 
that Dictys wrote ſix volumes of the Trojan War” in 
Phœnician characters, and in his old age, after he was re- 
turned to his on country, ordered them, a little before his 
death, to be buried with him in a leaden cheſt or repoſitory, 
which was accordingly done; that, however, aſter many 
ages, and under the reign of Nero, an ke happened 
at Gnoſſus, a city of Crete, which uncovered Dictys's ſepul- 
chre, and expoſed the cheſt; that the ſhepherds took it up, 


and, expecting a treaſure, opened it; and that, finding this 
1 it into the hands of ſomebody, ho 
lent it to Nero, and he ordered it to be tranſlated, or rather 


hiſtory, they 
tranſ- charactered, from Phœnician into Greek. From which 


. e 


335 


Fabric. 


Bibl. Grec 
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'DICTYS CRETENSIS. 
hiſtory. was forgh 


| by ſome of Nero's flatterers, purely to 
curry favour with him: for he always affected a fondneſs for 


| =o thing relating to Trojan antiquities ; and it is remark. 
able 


that, when Rome was in flames, he rejoiced as having 


ſeen the deſtruction of Troy. The other preface to Dictys 


is.an epiſtle of L. Septimius, the Latin tranſlator, in which 
he inſcribes it to Arcadius Ruffinus, who was conſul in the 
reign of Conſtantine z and tells him much the ſame ſtory of 


che hi we have already related. As for Dares Phrygius, 


who is called by Homer, in the 5th book of the © Iliad,” a 
prieſt of Vulcan, he is ſaid to have written a hiſtory & of the 
< DeſtruRion of Troy” in Greek, which lian affirms to 


have been extant in his time, and which Photius alſo men- 
tions in his © Bibliotheca.“ The original is loſt ; but there 


is a Latin tranſlation of it extant, which Cornelius Nepos 
is faid to have made. Nay, there is prefixed an epiſtle to 
Salluſt in 8 name, who is made to aſſure him, that he 
found this hiſtory of Dares at Athens, written with his own 
hand, and that he had tranſlated it into Latin with the ut- 
moſt eagerneſs and pleaſure. But this epiſtle is almoſt uni- 
verſally believed to be as ſpurious as the hiſtory which it in- 
troduces: and with reaſon, ſince they neither of them 
favour in the leaſt of the terſe and elegant ſtyle of ſuch a 
Scraps mol EI eo on es. 

The beſt edition of theſe ancient forgeries, under the names 
of Dictys Cretenſis and Dares Phrygius, is that publiſhed in 
4to. at Paris by Mrs. Le Fevre, afterwards Mad. Dacier, for 
the uſe of the Dauphine, in 1680. 8 


- DIDYMUS of Alexandria, an eccleſiaſtical writer of the 
fourth century. Nothing is more ſurprizing, than what the 
ancients have related of this father. Jerome and Ruffinus 


aſſure us, that though he loſt his eyes at five years of age, 
, when he had ſcarcely learned to read, yet he applied himſelf 


fo earneſtly to ſtudy, that he not only attained, in a high de- 
gree, grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, muſic, and the 


ether arts, but even was able to comprehend ſome of the 


moſt difficult theorems in mathematics. He was particu- 
larly attached to the ſtudy of the Scriptures; and was pitch- 
ed upon as the moſt proper perſon to fill the chair in the 
famous divinity- ſchool at Alexandria. His high reputation 
drew a great number of ſcholars to him; among the principal 
of whom were Jerome, Ruflinus, Palladius, and Iſidorus. 
He read lectures with wonderful facility, anſwered upon the 
ſpot all queſtions and difficulties relating to the holy Serip- 


1 


DID TMUS. - 399 
tures, and refuted the objections which Heretics raiſed againft - i 
the orthodox faith, He was the author of a great number of E 
works, which Jerome has preſerved the titles of, in his “Ca- 4 
« talogue of Ecclefiaſtical Writers ;” and of many more 
whoſe titles are not known, There is nothing of his re- 
maining, except a Latin tranſlation of his book upon the 
« Holy Spirit,” to be found in the works of Jerome, who was 
the tranſlator ; ſome © Short Strictures upon the Canonical 
« Epiftles ;* "and a book “ againſt the Manichees. His 
Commentaries upon the Scriptures, which were very large, 
are all loft. He wrote commentaries upon Origen's books 
« of Principles,” which he defended very ftrenuouſly againſt 
all oppoſets. He was a great admirer of Origen, uſed to ; 
conſider him as his maſter, and adopted many of his ſenti- N 
ments; on which account he was condemned by the fifth 9 
beweg council. He died in 395, aged 85 _ eee 8 I 


DIEMERBROEK (Jssx ann), a very fedevicd . 
of Wo yiic and at Utrecht, was born at Montfort in 


Holland, — 7 ſed phyſic, and read public lectures, 
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2 with diſtingu reputation; and died at Utrecht in 1674. 
1 His weld 288 . 3 —— % An 
A 0 ory of Diſtempers and Wounds ſeldom met with.” 

35 of Pieces upon Anatomy and Phyſic, 
88 « Utrecht, 1685,” folio. - This laft publication was by the 
74 direction, and under the care, of his ſon, Timan Diemer- 


broek, an apothecary- of Utrecht. 


DIEU. (Lewrs nz), minifter of 41 and orefellbe 
in the Walloon-college of that city, was 2 man of great 
abilities, and uncommonly verſed in the Oriental languages. Bayle, &. 
He was born April 7, 1 590, at Fluſhing, where his father, 
5 Daniel de Dieu, was miniſter. Daniel was a man of great 
elf merit, and a native of Bruſſels, where he had been a mi- 
5 niſter 22 He removed from thence in 1585, to ferve 
5 the church at Fluſhing, after the duke of — had taken 
he Bruſſels. He underftood Greek and the Oriental languages ; 
- and he could preach with the applauſe of his auditors in 
h- German, Italian, F rench, and Engliſh. The churches of 
— the Netherlands ſent him, in 1 588, « over to queen Elizabeth, 
o informs har ofthe bay of thie-Gadit of: Prom, who ſe- 
pal cretly made her propoſals of peace, 3 
8. was equipping a formidable fleet 
he ſtudied under Daniel Colonius, his — way bis — 
ip- ide, e in the Walloon- co 


He was two yeats miniſter of the French church at. Fluſh. 
ing; ; and might have been court-miniſter at the Hague, if 
bis natural averſion to the manners of a court had not re- 

ſtrained him from accepting that place. There are ſome cir- 
cumftances relating to that affair which deſerve to be remem- 
bered. Prince Maurice, being in Zealand, heard Lewis de 


Dieu preach, who was yet but a ſtudent; and ſome time after 


ſent for him to court. The young man modeſtly excuſed 
himſelf, declaring, that he deſigned to ſatisfy. his conſcience 
in the exerciſe of his miniſtry, and to cenſure freely. what he 
ſhould find deſerved cenſure; a liberty, be ſaid, which courts 
did not care to allow. Beſides, he thought the poſt which 
was offered him more proper for a man in years than a ſtu- 
dent. The, prines commended his modeſty. and prudence, 
He was c to Leyden in 1619, to teach, with his uncle 
Colonius, in the Walloon- college; and he diſcharged the 
duty of that employment with great diligence till his death, 
which happened in 1642. He refuſed the poſt, which was 
offered him, of divinity- profeſſor in the new univerſity of 
Utrecht; and, if he had lived long enough, he would have 
had the ſame poſt in that of Leyden. He married the 
_ hter of a counſellor, of Fluſhing, by whom he had 11 
He publiſhed, in 1631, A Commentary on the Four 
© Goſpels, and Notes on the Acts of the Apoſtles. His 
- firſt care had 8 Sh examine the Latin verſions of the 

« Syriac New T ent, made by Tremellius and Guido 
Fabricius Boderianus ; and that of St. Matthew's:Goſpel in 
Hebrew, made by Munſter and Mercerus. He found a 
great many faults in theſe verſions ; which. put him upon 
- examining the vulgar tranſlations, - thoſe. of . Eraſmus and 
Theodore Beza, the Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopie. He 
compared them with one another, and all of them with the 
Greek text. He publiſhed alſo the Revelation of St. 
John,“ which he printed both in Hebrew and Syriac cha- 
racters, with a Latin verſion of his own. He publiſhed the 
<«< Hiſtory of the Life of Jeſus Chriſt,” written in the Per- 
ſian tongue by the Jeſuit Jerom Xavier, with learned notes; 
and he joined to the original a Latin tranſlation. The Hiſ- 
« tory of St. Peter, written in the Perſian language, was 
alſo publiſhed by him, with a Latin tranſlation and notes. 
He drew up likewiſe . Rudiments of the Hebrew and Per- 
* fan Tongues, and a Parallel of the Grammar of the 
Oriental Tongues” Some things alſo of ſmaller note 
were publiſhed by his friends after his death, Father Sp 
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| Ua advantageouſly of the writings of Lewis de Dieu, in 


the 35th chapter of his (4 Critical Hiſtory of the Commen- 


DIGBY (Sir Evzz ann); an Engliſh gentleman, me ” 


rable for the ſhare he had in the powder-plot, and his ſuf- 


fering on that account, was deſcended- from an ancient fa- 

mily, and born ſome time in 1581. His father, Everard 

Digby, of Dryſtoke in Rutl ire, Eſq; was a | 

great worth and learning, had his education in St. John's-col- 

ſege, Cambridge, where he took the degree of M. A. and 
publiſhed ſeveral treatiſes, ſome on learned, others on cu- 

rious ſubjects: as, 1. * Theoria Analytica viam ad Mo- 

“ narchiam Scientiarum Demonſtrans, 1579-" 2. De 

« Duplici Methodo Libri duo, Rami odum Refu- 

« tantes, 1580.” 3. De Arte Natandi, Libri duo, 1587. 

4. A Diſſuaſive from taking away the Goods and Livings _ 

« of the Church,” His fon, of whom we are ſpeaking, Ach. Oxon. 
was educated with great care, but under the tuition of ſome Vol. I. 
Popiſh prieſts, who gave him thoſe impreſſions which his fa- © 354 _. 
ther, if he had lived, might probably have prevented; but 

he died when his ſon was no more than 11 age. 
He was brought very early to the court of queen Elizabeth, 
where he was much taken notice of, and received ſeveral 
marks of her majeſty's favour. On the coming in of king 
James, he went likewiſe to pay his duty, as others of his 
religion did; was very graciouſly received; and had the ho- 
nour of knighthood conferred upon him, being looked on 
as a man of a fair fortune, pregnant abilities, and a court-like 1 
behaviour. He married Mary, daughter and ſole heireſs of State Trial, 


- 


William Mulſho, Eſq; of Gothurſt in Buckinghamſhire, with . I. 
whom he had a great fortune, which, with his own eſtate, 
was ſettled upon the children of that marriage. One would 
have imagined that, conſidering his mild temper and happy, 
ſituation in the world, this gentleman might have ſpent his 
days in honour-and peace, without running the, ſmalleſt ha- 
zard of meeting that diſgraceful death, which has introduced 
his name into all our hiſtories : but it happened far other. 
wiſe... He was drawn in to be privy to the gunpower-plot ; 
and though he was not a principal actor in this dreadful affair, 
or indeed an actor at all, yet he offered 1 500 l. towards de- 
fraying the expences of it; entertained Guy Fawkes, who. _ 
was to have executed it, in his houſe; and was taken in 
open rebellion with other Papiſts after the plot was detected 
and had 9 The means by which Sir Everard was 

| . wrought 
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brought upon to engage in this affair, biwſelf affirmed to be 
theſe :' firſt, he was told that King, James had broke his pro- 


to 
miſes to the Catholics ; ſecondly, that ſeverer laws again 

Popery would be made in the next parliament, that huſbands 

would be made obnoxious for their wives offences; und that 
it would be made a premunire,only to be a Catholic; but the 

main point was, thirdly, that the teſtoring bf the Catholic 
religion was the duty of evety member; and that, in conſi- 
deration of this, he was not, to regard any favours received 
from the croyn, the tranquillity of his 5 or the ha- 
zards that 5 be run in reſpect to his life, his family; of 

The ar- his fortune. Upon his commitment to the Tower, he per- 
raignment fiſted ſteadily in maintaining his own innocence. as to the 
Son of che powder-plot, and refuſed to diſcover any who were con- 
late traitors, CEtned in it; but when he was brought to his trial at Weſt- 
2666, $v0- minſter, Jan. 27, 1605-6; indicted for being acyuainted 

with and conce ing the powder-treaſon, taking the double 
dach of ſecrecy and conſtancy, and acting openly with other 
StateTrials, traitors in rebellion, he pleaded guilty.” After this, he en- 
ibid. deavoured to extenuate his offence, by explaining the mo- 
tives before-mentioned ; and then requeſted, that, as he had 
been alone in the crime, he might alone bear the puniſhment; 
without extending it to his family; and that his debts might 
be paid, and himſelf beheaded.” . When ſentence of death 
was paſſed, he ſeemed to be very much affected; for, making 

2 low = to — = 15 257 he ſaid, 550 mp hear 
4 any r lordſhips ſay you forgave me, I ſhould go the 
| 8 — . © the Lows. To this all the 1otds 
Ibid, anſwered, © God forgive you, and we do.” He was, with 
bother conſpirators, e 30th of the ſame month, hang- 
ed, drawn, and quartered at the weft end of St. Paul's 
church in London; where he aſked forgiveneſs of God, the 

king, the queen, the prince, and all the parliament; and 
proteſted, that, if he had known this act at firſt to have been 

ſo foul a treaſon, he would not have concealed it to have 
gained a world, requiring the people to witneſs, that he died 
Stow's An- penitent and forrowful for it. Wood mentions a moſt ex- 
nals, con- traordinary circumſtance at his death, as a 3 generally 
1 known; namely, that when the executioner plucked out his 
. 882. heart, and according to form held it up, ſaying, Here is 
| < the heart of a traitor,” Sir Everard made anſwer, © Thou 
Ach. Oxon. © lyeſt.” But perhaps, as generally as it was known then, 
as above. perſons may be found in this incredulous age, that would 
| Sams believe it; even if Wood himſelf had actually aſ- 
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DIGBY: 


Sir Everard left at his death two young ſons, afterwards 
Sir Kenelm and Sir gov Digby ; and exprefled his affec- 
tion. towards them by a well-written and pathetic paper, 
which he deſired might be communicated to them at a fit time, 
as the laſt advice of their father. While he was in the 
Tower, he wrote, in juice of lemon or otherwiſe, upon flips 
of paper, as opportunity offered ; and got theſe conveyed to 
his lady by ſuch as had permiſſion to ſee bim. Theſe notes, 
or advertiſements, were preſerved by the family as precious 
relics; till, in 1675, they were found zt the houſe of Charles 
| Cornwallis, Eſq; executor to Sir Kenelm Digby, by Sir 
| Rice Rudd, Bart. and William Wogan, of Gtuy's-inn, Eſq. 
They were afterwards annexed to the EN againſt the 
traitors, and other pieces relating to the Popiſh plot, printed 
by the orders of ſecretary Coventry, dated Dec. 12, 1678. 
In the firſt of theſe papers there is the following paragraph: 
« Now for my intention, let me tell you, that, if I had 
ö thought there had been the leaſt fin in the plot, I would 
g « not have been of it for all the world; and no other cauſe 
5 c drew me to hazard my fortune and life, but zeal to God's 
J religion. Here the reader has ample proof of that in- 
j fatuation, which men of real abilities and virtue are and 
- always. will. be ſubject to, when, deſerting the light of their 
h own reaſon, they ſuffer themſelves to be led by blind or 
knaviſh guides; and of that wretched zeal, which, under 
5 the notion of ſerving God, puſhes men ſo infatuated to the 
e moſt horrid acts of inhumanity and cruelty in the deſtruc- 
15 tion of his creatures. — Tantum religio potuit ſuadere 
K ng ns _ 


„ malorum! , | y 
„ i DIGBY (Sic Kexzuax), a very famous Engliſh philoſo- | 
5 pher, and ſon of Sir Everard Digby, was born at Go- 


1 thurſt in Buckinghamſhire, June 11, 1603; for the autho- 
= _ rities, which — Wood to fix his a on July 21, 

are nat to be relied on. At the time of his father's death, Ath. Oxon 
0 he was with his mother at Gothurſt, being then in the 3d Vol. I. 
year of his age: but he ſeems to have been taken early out 


ly of — Luce: 6 is 2 8 the * 

14 rors of Popety very young, and was carefully bred up in ti 

16 Proteſtant — Hmm under the direction, as 54 is ſuppoſed, of 

" Abp. Laud, then dean of Glouceſter. Some have faid, that 

bs king James reſtored his eſtate to him in his infancy ; but 

FF this is an error: for it was decided by law, that the king 
af: had no right to it. About 1618, he was admitted a gentle- Coke's Ro- 


man-cammoner of Glouceiter-hall in Oxford; where be Pert tar 


** 
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„ 8 
ſoon diſcovered ſuch ſtrength of natural abilities, and ſuch a 
ſpirit of penetration, that his tutor, who was a man of parts 
And learning, uſed to compare him, probably for the univer- 
Wood, &c. ality of his genius, to the celebrated Picus de Mirandula, 
After having. continued at Oxford between two and three 
years, and having raiſed ſuch expectations of himſelf as he 
afterwards lived to fulfil, he left it in order to travel. He 
made the tour of France, Spain, and Italy, and returned to 
England ee in which year he was knighted by the 
king, to whom he was preſented at the lord Montague's 
houſe at Hinchinbroke, Oct. 23. Soon after, he diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf greatly by the happy application of a ſecret 
he met with in his travels, which has ſince made fo much 
noiſe in the world, under the title of the Sympathetic Pow- 
| ae rg der: the Any 1 810 as Janet _ us,' were tho- 
| {mothers Foughly enquired into by king James, his ſon the prince of 
N Wits? the duke of Bockinghiim; with other perfons of the 


of the great chancellor Bacon. 

Alfter the death of James, he made as great a figure in the 
new court as he had done in the old; and was appointed a 
gentleman of the bed-chamber, a commiſſioner of the navy, 
and a governor of the Trinity-honſe. Some diſputes having 
happened in the Mediterranean with the Venetians, he went 

as admiral thither with a ſmall fleet in the ſummer of 1628; 
and gained het honour 'by his bravery and conduct at Al- 
r many Engliſh ſlaves, and attacking the 
Venetian fleet in the bay of Scanderoon. In 1632, he had 
an excellent library of MSS. as well as printed books left 
him by his tutor at Oxford, who was deceaſed; but, conſi- 
dering how much the MSS. were valued in that univerſity, 
and how ſerviceable they might be to the ſtudents there, he 
moſt generouſly beſtowed them the very next year upon the 
Bodleian library. He continued to this time a member of 
the church of England; but going ſome time afterwards 
into France, he began to have religious ſcruples, and at 
length, in 1635, reconciled himfelf to the church of Rome. 
He wrote upon this occaſion to Laud an apology for his 
conduct; and the archbiſhop returned him an anſwer, full 
of tenderneſs and goo advice, but, as it ſeems, with very 
Wharton's little hopes of Tegaining him. In his letter to the archbiſhop, 
ere Ahe took great paitis to convince him, that he had done no- 
Abp. Land, thing in this affair precipitately, or without due conſidera- 
Vol. I. p. tion; and he was deſirous that the public ſhould entertain the 
16 ſame opinion of him. As nothing alſo has been more 2 
L 5 4 5 Ng 50 „5 than 


higheſt diſtinction, and all regiſtered among the obſervations 


% 


DIGBY, 


than-for perſons who- have changed their ſyſtem of religion, 
to, vindicate their conduct by ſetting. forth their motives ; ſo 
with this, view he publiſhed at Paris, in 1638, a piece, in- 
tituled, A Conference with a Lady about the Choice of 
« Religion.“ It was reprinted at London in 1654, and is 
written in a polite, eaſy, and conciſe ſtyle. Letters alſo 


493 


- tne ſame year between him and his couſin lord George 
0 igby, upon the fame ſubject. The firſt from lord Digby 
e to dir Kenelm is dated Nov., 2, 1638, from Sherbourne; in 
5 which his lordſhip attacks the authority of the fathers, and 
— aſſerts their inſufficiency to decide the diſpute between the 
t Papiſts and the Froteſtants. Sir, Kenelm apologizes for 
h them in a letter dated from London, Dec. 26, of the ſame 
fo year: and in another letter from Shecbourne, March 29, 
o- 1639, lord Digby enlarges upon and vindicates what he had 
of faid in his former. Theſe letters were publiſhed at London 
he in 1651, and are written on both ſides with ſo much civility, 
ns that few.controveriies have been managed with ſo little acri- 
mony. To ſay the truth, this is their chief merit; ſince 
he the matters, to which they relate, had been copiouſly and 
| a | juſtly debated by Daille, and other able writers, long before. 


After a long ſtay in France, where he was highly careſſed, 
be came over to England; and in 1639 was, with Sir Wal- 
ter Montague, employed by the queen to engage the Papiſts 
to a liberal contribution to the King, which they effected; 
and thereupon ſome ſtyled the forces then raiſed for his ma- 
jeſty, the Popiſh army. Jan. 1640, the Houſe of Com- Whit- 
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me to go into that kingdom; in humb 


Fairy Queen, 1644.” 


} 


„ is 3 
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< might give ſome umbrage of Are Aifing to the preju- 
« gice ofthe confiititions of this realm; wei. Bret, 2 
ing ſo great a regard to the recommendation of ' your ma- 
1 . ey have ordered him to be diſcharged, and have 
„ authorized us farther to aſſure your majeſty, of their be- 
4 ing always ready to teſtify to you their reſpects upon every 
« occaſion, as well as to advance whatever may regard the 
good correſpondence between the two States, We re- 


* main your majeſty's moſt humble ſervants, &c.“ In re- 


ard to the terms upon which this gentleman was ſet at li- 
erty, they will ſufficiently appear from the following paper, 
entirely written with, as well as ſubſcribed by, his on hand: 


 « Whereas, upon the mediation of her ere, e the queen of 


France, it hath pleaſed both houſes of "> iament to permit 

e acknowledgement 
of their favour therein, and to preſerve and confirm a good 
opinion of my zeal and honeſt intentions to the honour 
and ſervice of my country, I do here, upon the faith of a 
* Chriſtian, and the word of a gentleman, proteſt and pro- 


“ miſe, that I will neither directly nor indirectly nego- 


„ ciate, promote, conſent unto or conceal, any practice or 
4 deſign, prejudicial to the honour or ſafety of the parlia- 
* ment. And, in witneſs of my reality herein, I have here- 
* unto ſubſcribed my name, this 3d oo of Auguſt, 1643, 
Kenelm Digby.” However, before he quitted the king- 
dom, he was ſummoned by a committee of the Houſe of 
Commons, in order to give an account of any tranſactions 
he might know of between Abp. Laud and the court of 
Rome ; and particularly as to an offer ſuppoſed 'to be made 


to that prelate from thence of a cardinal's hat. Sir Kenelm 


aſſured the committee, that he knew nothing of any ſuch 
tranſactions; and that, in his judgement; the archbiſhop was 
what he ſeemed to be, a very fincere and learned Proteſtant. 
During his confinement at Wincheſter-houſe, he was the 
author of two pieces at the leaſt, which were afterwards 
made public; namely, 1, © Obſervations upon Dr. Brown's 


„ Religio Medici, 1643. 2. © Obſervations on the 22d 
th Can 


« Stanza in the to of the 2d Book of Spenſer's 


Eis appearance in France was highly agreeable to man 
.of the learned in that kingdom ; 0 0 a great be of 
his abilities, and were charmed with the life and freedom of 
his converſation. It was probably about this time that, 
having read the B of Deſcartes, he reſolved to go to 

ce him. He did ſo, and found him 

f in 


Holland on purpoſe to 


* 
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Alter the king's 


Denn 


in his retirement at Egmond. There, ant, 
him upon philoſophic ſome titne, without making 


himſelf known, Deſcartes, who had read fome of his works, 


told him, that “ he did not Goube but he was the famous Sir 
« Kenelm Digby!” © And if you, Sir,” replied the knight, 
« were not the Nuſtrious M. tes, I ſhould not have 
come here on purpoſe to ſee you.” Deſmaizeaux, who 
wats eſerved this anecdote in his life of St. Evremond, tells 


of a converſation which then followed between theſe P. 41. 


great men, zhout lengrheni T 
triarchs. dene aſſured Sir Kenelm, that he had long 
pr a ſcheme for that purpoſe ; and a ve 

ble. one any dly it would have been, if that ohilofopher 

had but lived ; but he had the misfortune to die, juſt before 

he could bring it to bear. He is alſo ſaid to have had many 

conferences afterwards with Deſcartes at Paris, where he 

8 the beſt part of the enſuing winter, and employed him- 


If in digeſting iloſophy, which he had been lo 
meditating ; and ng hat phil — 3 in his e eee 
but with a licence or privilege from the French king, the 
year follow! S 
Nature of « A Treatiſe declaring the 

« tlio 26 Mawes of Man's Sort, ant of wk m- 


mortality of reaſonable Souls is evinced.” Both printed 


lated into Latin by J. -. together with a preface in the ſame 

—_— Thomas Albius, that is, Thomas White, was 

printed at on in 4to, 1669. 
VT 

A . R 

order to compound for his eſtate. The parliament however 

for reaſons which will preſently appear, did not judge itpro- 


per that he ſhould remain here; and therefore not only or- 


him to withdraw, but voted, that if he ſhould after- 


dered 
wards at any time return, without leave of the houſe firlt 


obtained, he fhould loſe both life and eftate. Upon this 
be went again to France, where he was very kindly received 
by Henrietta Maria, dowager queen of England, to whom 
he bad been for ſome. time chancellor. He was fent by her 


not long after into Italy, and at firſt well received by Inno. 


cent X. but Wood behaved to the Pope ſo.baughtily, 
Gat heck oſs ood and adds farther, that 


d 3 there | 
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© might give ſome unibrage of his pt 
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pions. 

conſtitutions of this realm; nevertheleſs, 2 

ell, great a regard to the recommendation of your ma- 
ty, the. 


ooh 
* y have ordered him to be diſcharged, and have 
authorized us farther to aſſure your majeſty, of their be- 
ing always ready to teſtify to you their reſpects upon every 
& occaſion, as well as to advance whatever may regard the 


good correſpondence between the two States. We re- 
e main your majeſty's moſt humble ſervants, &c.“ In re- 


rard to the terms ow which this gentleman was ſet at li- 

erty, they will ſufficiently appear from the following paper, 
entirely written with, as well as ſubſcribed by, his own hand: 
« Whereas, upon the mediation of her ny the queen of 
France, it hath pleaſed both houſes of parliament to permit 
me to go into that kingdom; in humble acknowledgement 
of their favour therein, and to preſerve and confirm a good 
opinion of my zeal and honeſt intentions to the honour 


& and ſervice of my country, I do here, upon the faith of a 


«Chriſtian, and the word of a gentleman, proteſt and pro- 
« miſe, that I will neither directly nor indirectly nego- 
<« ciate, promote, conſent unto or conceal, any practice or 
< deſign, prejudicial to the honour or ſafety of the parlia- 
ment. And, in witneſs of my reality herein, I have here- 
< unto ſubſcribed my name, this 2d day of Auguft, 1643, 
« Kenelm Digby.” However, before he quitted the king- 
dom, he was ſummoned by a committee of the Houſe of 
Commons, in order to give an account of any tranſactions 


he might know of between Abp. Laud and the court of 


Rome; and particularly as to an offer ſuppoſed to be made 


to that prelate from thence of a cardinal's hat. Sir Kenelm 
aſſured the committee, that he knew nothing of any ſuch 


_ tranſactions; and that, in his judgement, the archbiſhop was 
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what be ſeemed to be, a very fincere and learned Proteſtant. 
During his confinement at Wincheſter-houſe, he was the 


author of two pieces at the leaſt, which were afterwards 


made public; namely, 1. Obſervations upon Dr. Brown's 


„ Rebgio Medici, es. 2. * Obſervations on the 22d 


* Stanza in the gth C 
Fairy Queen, 1644.“ 


anto of the 2d Book of Spenſer's 


His appearance in France was highly agreeab 


le to many 


of the learned in that kingdom; who had a great opinion of 


his abilities, and were charmed with the life and freedom of 


his converſation. It was probably about this time that, 


Holland on purpoſe to fee him, He did fo, and found him 


having read the writings of Deſcartes, he reſolved to go to 
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in his retirement at Egmond. There, after converſing with 


him upon philoſophical ſubjects ſome time, without making 


himſelf known, Deſcartes, who had read ſome of his works, 
told him, that “ he did not doubt but he was the famous Sir 
% Kenelm Digby!” © And if you, Sir, replied the knight, 
« were not the illuſtrious M. Deſcartes, I ſhould not have 
& -come here on purpoſe to ſee you. Deſmaizeaux, who 
has preſerved this anecdote in his life of St. Evremond, tells 


us alſo of a converſation which then followed between theſe P- 41- 


great men, about lengthening out life to the period of the 
228 Deſcartes aſſured Sir Kenelm, that he had long 


projecting a ſcheme for that purpoſe; and a very nota- 


ble one undoubtedly it would have been, if that philoſopher 
had but lived; but he had the misfortune to die, juſt before 
he could bring it to bear. He is alſo faid to have had many 
conferences afterwards with Deſcartes at Paris, where he 
pent the beſt part of the enſuing winter, and employed him- 


If in digeſting that 2 which he had been long 
c 


meditating; and which he publiſhed in his own language, 
but with a licence or privilege from the French king, the 
year following. Their titles are, 1. A Treatiſe. of the 
Nature of Bodies.” 2. © A Treatiſe declaring the Ope- 
« rations and Nature of Man's Soul, out of which the Im- 


mortality of reaſonable Souls is evinced.” Both printed 


at Paris in 1644, and often reprinted at London. He pub- 


liſhed alſo, 3. Inftitutionum Peripateticarum Libri quin- 


« que, cum Appendice Theologica de Origine Mundi, Pa- 
“ ris, 1651: which piece, joined to the two former, tranſ- 
lated into Latin by J. . together with a preface in the ſame 
language by Thomas Albius, that is, Thomas White, was 
printed at London in 4to, 1669. | 


Aſter the king's affairs were ruined, Sir Kenelm 
found himſelf under a neceſſity of returning into England, in 


order to compound for his eſtate. The parliament however, 
for reaſons which will preſently appear, did not judge it pro- 
per that he ſhould remain here ; and therefore not only or- 


dered him to withdraw, but voted, that if he ſhould after- 


wards at any time return, without leave of the houſe firſk 
obtained, he ſhould loſe both life and eftate. Upon this 
he went again to France, where he was very kindly received 
by. Henrietta Maria, dowager queen of England, to whom 
he had been for ſome. time chancellor. He was ſent by her 
not long after into Italy, and at firſt well received by Inno- 
cent X. but Wood fays, behaved to the Pope ſo.haughtily, 

| OO Dd 3 '-_ there 
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there was a ſuſpicion of bis being no faithful ſteward of the 


contributions raiſed in that part of the world for the aſſiſt- 


Ach. Oxon. ance of the diſtreſſed Catholics in England. After Crom- 


well had aſſumed the ſupreme power, Sir Kenelm, who had 

then nothing to fear from the parliament, ventured to return 

home, and continued here a great part of 1655; when it 

| has generally been ſuppoſed, that he was embarked in the 
"Thurloe's great deſign of reconciling the Papiſts to the protector. Many 
reaſons concur to make this opinion probable. It is certain, 
195. that he lived here in all the cafe, freedom, and credit ima- 
ginable; that he converſed intirely with thoſe who favoured 


State Papers, 
Vol. IV. pP 


that government; and that the protector himſelf was ex- 


ciſely his father's principles, and purſued nothing with ſo 


this, after he had left England, and was again in France, 

we find. him not only applying to the government of Eng- 

land, and particularly to ſecretary Thurloe, for private fa- 

vours; but in reſpe& to matters of public concern, and on 

| the behalf of the Enelith merchants at Calais; who without 
| Thid. p. 244- doubt would not have applied to him, if they had not believed 


$95: his credit with the protector better than their own. 


* 


genious men, to whom he communicated, not only mathe- 
matical, phyſical, and philoſophical diſcoveries of his own, 
but alſo any thing of this nature he received from his friends 
in different parts of Europe. Among theſe was a relation 
5 he had obtained of a city in Barbary under the king of Tri- 


hours, by a petrifying vapour out of the earth; that is, men, 
beaſts, trees, houſes, utenſils, and the like, remaining all in 
the ſame poſture, as chiidren at their mothers} breaſts, &. 


Florence as library-keeper to the grand duke of Tuſcany; 
and Fitton from the grand duke, who a little before had 
written to the baſſa of 3 to know the truth. Sir Ke- 

nelm ſent it to a friend in England; and it was at length in - 

ſerted in the © Mercurius Politicus. This drew a very ſevere 

cenſure upon our author from the famous Henry Stubbes, 

Animad- who called him on that account, The Pliny of his age for 

yerhans up- c lying.“ However, we may ſay in his vindication, that 
on Glan- 5 | 2 . Nw 25 | 2 

vile's Plus accounts have been given of ſuch a city by modern writers; 

Ultra, p. and that theſe accounts are in ſome meaſure confirmed by a 


deen 


tremely fond of him. It is certain likewiſe, that he had pre- 


much vehemence as the eſtabliſhment of Popery in England, 
under any government, and upon any terms. Beſides all 


Aſter ſome ſtay at Paris, he ſpent the ſummer of 1656 at 
Toulouſe; where he converſed with ſeveral learned and in- 


He had this account from Fitton, an Engliſhman reſiding in 


. 


li, which was ſaid to be turned into ſtone in a very few - 


1 * x a a a. 1 . . 
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. paper, delivered to Richard Waller, Eſq; F. R. S. by Mr. 
Baker, who was the Engliſh conſul at Tripoli, Nov. 12, 


1713. This paper is to be found in the © Philoſophical Ob- 


<« ſervations and Experiments of Dr. Robert Hooke,” pub- 
liſhed by W. Derham in 1726, 8vo; and it begins thus: 
„About 40 days journey S. E. from Tripoli, and about ſe- 
« yen days from the neareſt ſea- coaſt, there is a place called 

| | f men, wo- 
« men, and children, beaſts and plants, all petrified of hard 


„ Ougila, in which there are found the bodies o 


« ſtone like marble.” And we are afterwards told, in the 


courſe of the relation, that © the figure of a man petrified: 


« was conveyed to Leghorn, and from. thence to England; 
<« and that it was carried to ſecretary Thurloe.” _ | 


In 1657, we find him at Montpelier; whither he went, 


partly for the ſake of his health, which began to be impaired 


by ſevere fits of the ſtone, and partly for the ſake of enjoying. 


the learned ſociety of ſeveral ingenious perſons, who had formed 
themſelves into a kind of academy there. To theſe he read, 
in French, his < Diſcourſe of the Cure of Wounds by the 
« Powder of Sympathy.” It was tranſlated into Engliſh, 
and printed at London ; and afterwards into Latin, and re- 


printed in 1669, with “ The Treatiſe of Bodies, &c.“ As 


to the philoſophical arguments in this work, and the manner 


in which the author accounts for- the ſtrange operations of 
this remedy, they were highly admired in thoſe days; and 
will be allowed to be very ingenious, though not very con- 


vincing, even in theſe. He ſpent the year 1658, and part 


of 1659, in the Lower Germany; and then returned to Pa- 


ris, where we find him in 1660. He returned the year fol- 


lowing to England, and was very well received at court; 
although the miniſters were far from being ignorant of the 
irregularity, of his conduct, and the attention he paid to 
Cromwell, while the king was in exile. It does not appear 
however that any other favour was ſhewn him, than ſeemed 
to be due to a man of letters. In the firſt ſettlement of the 
| Royal Society, we find him appointed one of the council, 


by the title of Sir Kenelm Digby, knight, chancellor to our | 
| ong as his health permitted, Sprats Hig. 
he attended the meetings of this ſociety; and aſſiſted in the &c. p. 137. 
improvements that were then made in natural knowledge. 
One of his diſcourſes, Concerning the Vegetation of Plants, 


dear mother queen Mary. As 


was printed in 1661; and it is the only genuine work of our 
author of which we have not ſpoken. For though the 

reader may find in Wood, and other authors, ſeveral pieces 
| attributed ho hin; yet theſe were publiſhed aker his deceaſ 
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by eite Herta), Wild was bis operator, and who put his 


name in the'title-page, with a view of recommending com- 


poſitions very unworthy of him to the public. It may be 
oper to obſerve in this place, that he tranſlated'from the 


roper t | "0 e tri 
Tack of Albertus Magnus, a piece, intituled, A Treatiſe 


1654; and that he had formed a deſign of collecting and pub- 


« of adhering to God,” which was printed at London in 


- liſhing the works of Roger Bacon. 


| 4 accompliſh, but died on his birth-day, June II, that NY 


He ſpent the remainder of his days at his Houſe in Covent- 
garden, where he was much viſited by the lovers of philoſo- 
phical and mathematical learning; ſo that, according to a 
cuſtom which then prevailed much in France, he had à kind 
of academy, or literary aſſembly, in his own dwelling. In 


1665, his old diſtemper the ſtone increaſed upon him much, 


and brought him very low; which made him defiroys, as it 
is ſaid, of going to France. This however he did not live to 


and was interred'in a vault built at his on charge in Chriſt- 


Church within Newgate, London. It was built ſome years 


before for his wife Venetia, daughter and coheireſs of Sir 


Edward Stanley, of Tongue-caſtle in Shropſhire ;' and over 
it was erected to her memory a noble monument of black 
marble, with her buſt made of copper gilt ; but this monu- 
ment was deſtroyed by the fire of Londah in 1666. Wood 
tells us, that his perſon was handſome and gigantic, and 
« nothing was wanting to make him a complete cavalier. 
He had,” ſays he, © ſo graceful an elocution and noble 
<& addreſs, that, had he been dropped out of the clouds into 
& any part of the world, he would have made himſelf re- 
t ſpected; but the Jeſuits, who cared not for him, ſpoke 


e ſpitefully, and ſaid it was true, but then he muſt not ſtay 


< there above fix weeks. He had a great faculty, whic 

<« proceeded from abundance of wit and iriver n, of pro- 
<« poſing and reporting matters to the virtuoſi, eſpecially to 
<« the philoſophical aſſembly at Montpelier, and to the 18 8 700 
<« Society at home, &c.“ His library, which was juſtly 
eſteemed a moſt valuable collection, had been a el into 
France at the firſt breaking out of the troubles, and improved 


there at a very conſiderable expence; but, as he was no ſub- 


ject of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty's, it became, according to 
that branch of the prerogative, which the French ſtyle Droit 
da” Aubain, the property of the crown upon his deceaſe. He 


left an only ſon, John Digby, Eſq; who ſucceeded to the 


family eſtate. He had an elder ſon, Kenelm Digby, Eſq; 
: of great abilities and virtues ; but this gentleman appearing 


in 


DIG Br. 


in arms for Charles I. after that monarch was utterly inea- 


pable of making the. leaſt reſiſtance, was ary at che battle 


1409 


of St. Neot's in Huntingdonſhire, July =, 16; We can- 


not conclude this article better, than by the follo! 'verſes, 


compoſed by way of epitaph upon Sir Kenelm Digby ; and | 


which we here preſent the reader, as ve find them in wen 
1 Biographia: Britannica on "ERA 


6 Under this tomb the matchleſs DIG BY es, 

« DIG B V the great, the valiant, and the wiſe; 

This age's wonder, for his noble parts, 
„ Skill'd in ſix tongues, and learn'd in all the arts: 

Born on the day he died, the 11th of June, 

6 And that day bravely fought at Scanderoon. 
_ & It's rare, that one and the ſame day ſhould be 

" 00 I, of n of death, of viding: 
1 R. aaa. Py 


DIGBY (Lord 8 an En 2h e of great 
arts, was fo of John Digby, earl of Briſtol, and born at 
adrid in October 1612. In 1626, he was entered of Mag- 
dalen-college in Oxford; where he lived in great familiarit: 
with the 3 Peter Heylin, and gave manifeſt proo 
of thoſe great endowments, for which he was afterwards ſo 


. diſtinguiſhed. © In 1636, he was created M. A. there, juſt Ach. Oxon, 


after Charles I. had t Oxford; where he had been ſplen- 
didly entertained by the univerſity, and particularly at St. 

2 's-college, b Dr. Laud, afterwards archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury. In the beginning of the long parliament, he was 
diſaffected to the court, and appointed one of the committee 
to prepare a charge againſt the earl of Strafford, in 1640 but 
afterwards would not conſent to the bill, © not only, as he 
ſaid, “ becauſe he was unſatisfied in the matter of law, but 


60 for that he was more unſatisfied in the matter of fact.“ Clarendon's 


From' that time he became a declared enemy to the parlia- 
ment, and ſhewed his diſlike of their proceedings in a warm 
ſpeech againſt them, which he made at the of the bill 


book iii. 


of attainder againſt the ſaid earl, in April 164 T. ſpeech 


was condemned to be burnt, and — in June following, 
expelled the houſe of ang 
a meſſage from his majeſty 

certain gentlemen tere ge A 
they improved into a warlike appearance ; and accordingly he 
was accuſed of higtt treaſon i in parliament, upon pretence of 
ae os. MT upon Thames. Clarendon 
| | mentions 


Jan. 1641-2, he went on 


py tage 
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mentions 5 this ſevere: proſecution: of a young nobleman of p 

<., admirable parts and eminent hopes, in ſo implacable a hi 

„ manner, as a moſt pertinent inſtance of the tyranny. and ' 
History, &. c injuſtice of thoſe times.” Finding what umbrage he had ſe 
book . given to the parliament, and how odious they had made him hi 
to the people, he obtained leave, and a licence from his ma- 60 

jeſty, to tranſport himſelf into Holland; whence he wrote & 

ſeveral letters to his friends, and one to the queen, which « 

was carried by a perfidious confident to the parliament, and 9 

opened. In a ſecret expedition afterwards to the king, he 95 

was taken by one of the parliament's ſhips, and carried to « 

Hull; but being in ſuch a diſguiſe that not his neareſt rela- < 

tion could have known him, he brought himſelf off very < 


dextrouſly by his artful management of the governor Sir John 6 
Hotham. In 1643, he was made one of the ſecretaries of 
ſtate to the king, and high Reward of the univerſity of Ox- 
ford, in the room of William lord Say. In the latter end of G 
1645, he went into Ireland, and expoſed himſelf to great th 
| hazards of his life, for the\ſervice of the king: from thence in! 
he paſſed over to Jerſey, where the prince of Wales was, and an 


aſter that into France, in order to tranſact ſome important 15 
matters with the queen and cardinal Mazarine. Upon the O: 
death of the king, he was exempted from pardon by the par- 28 
liament, and obliged to live in exile, till the reſtoration of < 


Charles II. when he was reſtored to all he had loſt, and 
made knight of the Garter. He became very active in pub- 
lic affairs, ſpoke frequently in parliament, and diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his enmity to Clarendon while chancellor. He 
died at Chelſea, March 20, 1676, after ſucceeding his father 

as earl of Briſtol,  _. 0 = 
He was, as Clarendon deſcribes him, © a man of very ex- 
< traordinary parts by nature and art, and had as good an 
s education as any man of that age in any country; a grace- 
„ ful and beautiful perſon ; of great eloquence and becom- 
“ ingneſs in diſcourſe, and of ſo univerſal a knowledge, that 
he never wanted a ſubject for it. He had from his youth, 
by the · diſobligations his family had undergone from the 
: duke of Buckingham, and by ſome diſappointments which 
1 E objiged him to a country life, contracted a prejudice and 
& jll-will to the court; but growing weary of the violent 
& counſels of the parliament, he withdrew himſelf from them, 
and was removed by the king from that houſe into the 
id. „ houſe of lords. Many of his ſpeeches and letters are ſtill 
e xtant, to be found in our hiſtorical collections. There are 


alſo letters of his to his couſin Sir Kenelm Digby againſt 


_ 
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f Popery, mentioned in the preceding article; yet afterwards, 

1 he became a Papiſt himſelf; which, with ſeveral other in- 

d conſiſtencies in his character, occaſioned a late writer to de- 

{ ſeribe him in the following ſevere terms: He was,” ſays. ' 

1 he, “ a ſingular perſon, whoſe life was one contradiction. 

: « Fle wrote againſt Popety, and embrated it: he was a \ 
e “ zealous oppoſer of the court, and a ſacrifice for it: was 

h « conſcientiouſly converted in the midit of his proſecution: 

d « of lord Strafford, and was moſt unconſcientiouily a pro- 

e « ſecutor of lord Clarendon. With great parts, he always 

0 hurt himſelf and his friends: with romantic bravery, he 

5 « was always an unſucceſsful commander. He ſpoke for 

y « the Teſt- act, though a Roman Catholic; and addicted 

n « himſelf to aſtrology, on the birth-day of true philoſophy.” 

j DIGBY (Joan), earl of Briſtol, and father of the lord 

of George Digby, was by no means an inconſiderable rfian, - 

it though checked by the circumſtances of his times from mak- 

e ing ſo great a figure as his ſon. He was deſcended from an 

d ancient family at Coleſhill in Warwickſhire, and born in 

it 1580. He was entered a commoner of Magdalen-college, 

e Oxford, in 1595; and, the year following, diſtinguiſhed himſelf Ath. Oxon 
bs as a poet by a copy of . Verſes made upon the death of Sir | 
of « Hen, Unton of Wadley in Berks.” Afterwards he travelled 

id into France and Italy, and returned from thence perfectly 

J- zccompliſhed : ſo that, ſoon falling under the notice of king 

2d James, he was admitted gentleman of the privy-chamber,. 

Ic and one of his majeſty's carvers, in 1605, February follow-- 


er inz he received the honour of knighthood ; and, in April 
1611, was ſent ambaſſador into Spain, as he was afterwards 
x- again in 1614. April 1616, he was admitted one of the 
an king's prixy- council, and vice-chamberlain of his majeſty's 
e- houihold ; and in 1618, was advanced to the dignity of a2 
n- baron, by the title of the lord Digby of Sherbourne in Dor- 
at ſetſhire. In 1620, he was ſent ambaſſador to the archduke 
h, Albert, and the year following to Ferdinand the emperor 
he as alſo. to the duke of Bavaria. In 1622, he was ſent am- 
ch MW ballador extraordinary to Spain, concerning the marriage be- 
nd tween prince Charles and Maria daughter of Philip III. and 
nt MW the fame year was created earl of Briſtal. Being attacked, 
m, i #iter his return to England, by that overbearing man the 
he duke of Buckingham, he repelled and worſted him; and 
till none greatly among the diſcontented in parliament. But 
ure the yjplences' of that aſſembly ſoon diſguſting him, he left 
nft chem, and became a 'zealoys adherer to the king and his 


” DIGBY. 
| _— for which at length he ſuffered exile, and the loſs of 
his eſtate. He died at Faris, Jan. 21, N „„ 
He was the author of ſeveral works. etles the verſes 
above - mentioned, he compoſed other poems; one of which, 
an air for three voices, was ſet by H. Lawes, and publiſhed 
in his < Airs and —_— at London in 1653. 1. A 
% Fract, wherein are fet down thoſe Motives and Ties of 
„Religion, Oaths, 4 and Gratitude, which obliged 
* him to adhere unto the King in the late unhappy Wars in 
England.“ 2. A Tract, wherein he vindicateth his 
4 Honour and Innocency from having in any kind deſerved 
< that injurious and mercileſs Cenſure, of being excepted 
« from Pardon and Mercy either in Life or Fortunes.“ 3. 
« An Appendix to the firſt Tract.” Theſe two tracts, 
which have the general title of his ( Apology,” together 
with the appendix, and two of his ſpeeches in parliament, 
were printed at Caen, in 1647, and reprinted in 1656. The 
firſt ſpeech was upon May 20, 1642, © concerning an Ac- 
„ commodation of Peace and Union between the King and 
< his two Houſes of Parliament; and the ſecond was upon 
June 11 following, in vindication of it. There are alſo ex- 
tant other ſpeeches of his; one particularly © at the Council- 
< table at Oxford in 1642, in favour of the Continuance of 
* the War with the Parliament.” It was ſpoken after Edge- 
hill and publiſhed at Longon the ſame year. He alſo 
pabliſhed at Caen, in 1647, © An Anſwer to the Declaration 
< of the Houſe of Commons, Feb. 11, 1648, againſt mak- 
« ing any more Addreſſes to the King ;'” and dedicated it to 
his good c en of England, and fellow- ſubjects of Scot- 
land and Ireland. Several letters of this lord are to be found 
in the Cabala.”” | | 
| Befides theſe treatiſes in the political way, he was, in the 
earlier part of his life, the author of a work of a very different 
nature, namely, a tranſlation: of Peter du Moulin's book, 
mtituled, © A Defence of the Catholic Faith, contained in 
_ < the Book of King James againſt the Anſwer of N. Coeffe- 
« teau, &c. 1610. He probably undertook this laborious 
and, as one ſhould think, diſagreeable taſk, at the requeſt of 
that pedantic and ical monarch ; at leaft, with a view 
of currying favour with hin. The dedication, however, to 
| the king is not in his own, but in the name of J. Sandford, 


his 

DIGG Es (Lronanp), an Englim gentleman famous 
for his mathematical learning, was deſcended from-an e 
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DIGGES. 


bade ned bon at Digges - court in the pariſh of Barham 
in Kent ; but we know not in what year. He was ſent to 


Univerſity-college in Oxford, where he laid a good founda- 
tion of Ns and retiring from thence without a degree, 


| proſecuted his ſtudies, and compoſed che following works: 
namely, 1. Tectonicum: briefly 2 the exact Mea- 


« ſuring, and ſpeedy Reckoning of all of Lands, 
„Squares, Timber, Stones, Steeples, &c. 1556,” to. 
Augmented and publiſhed again by his ſon Thomas ; 
1592, 40 and reprinted there in 1647s 4to. 2. A geo- 
« metrical practical Treatiſe, named Fantometria, in three 
« Books.”” 
ſon ſupplied ſuch parts of it as were obſcure and impe 
and publiſhed it in in 159 91, folio; ſubjoining, « A Diſcourſe 
- e of the five reg ular and platonical Bodies, con- 


& enen, e ſundry theoretical — practical Propoſitions, ariſing 
by mut 


ence. of theſe Solids, Inſcription, Cir- 
6] — — and Transformation.” 3. Prognoſtica- 
tion everlaſting of right good Effect: or, Choice to 


“ judge the Weather by the Sun, Moon, and Stars, &c. 


1555, 1556, and 1 564, 4to, corrected and augmented by 


his ſon, with divers general tables, and many 5 . 2 


11 25925 4to. He died about 1574. 


DIGGES (Tamas); je ſon of Leonard Digges, after 
a liberal ety, went and ftudied for ſome time at Ox- 
ford; and by the improvements he made there, and the in- 
ſtructions of his learned father, became one of the greateſt 
mathematicians of his age. When queen Elizabeth ſent ſome 
_ to aſſiſt the o _ ae weg ee Netherlands, 

was appoi mufter-maſter- of them; 

9 of becoming ſkilled in — 
affairs. Beſides the reviſing correcting, and ſome 
pieces of his father's alrea y mentioned, he wrote and pub- 
liſhed the following learned works bimſeif : namely, 1. Al 
ſiwe ſcalæ Mathematicz: or Mathematical Wings or Lad- 
ders, 15 4to. This book contains ſeveral demon- 
ſtrations ts parallaxes of any comet, or other ce. 
leftial body, with a correction of the errors in the uſe of the 
radius aſtronomicus. 2. An arithmetical military Trea- 
< tiſe, containing ſo much of Arithmetic as is Ny to- 
« wards military prints web 1579, 4o. 3. A 


& trical Freatiſe, named Stratioticos, requi e for the Per- = 


< fection'of Soldiers, 1 4to. This was begun by his 
—— * 


" This he ier in Ms. but, after his death, his | 
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DIGGES. . 

ether in t 500, with ſeveral amendments and additione, 
under this title: „An arithmetical warlike Treatiſe, named 
FStratioticos, compendiouſſy teaching the Science of Num- 

E bers, as well in Fractions as Integers, and ſo much of the 
“ Rutes and Equations algebraical, and Art of Numbers 

© colücal, as àre requiſite for the Proſeſſion of a Souldier. 

* Together wich the Moderne militaire Diſcipline, Offices, 

* Lawes, and Orders in every well-governed Campe and 

* Armie, inviolably to be obſerved” At the end of this 
work there are two om the firſt, intituled, <A briefe 

* and true Report of the Proceedings of the Earle of Ley- 
<'ceſter, for the Reliefe of the Towne of Sluce, from his 
Arrival at V liſhing, about the end of June 1587, untill 

the Surrendrie thereof 26 Julii next enſuing. Whereby 
it ſhall plainelie appear, his Excellencie was not in anie 

* Fault for the Loſſe of that Towne; the ſecond, 4 A 
<'briefe Diſcourſe what Orders were beſt for repulſing of 

< foraine Forces, if at any Time they ſhould invade us by 

< ſen in Kent, or elſewhere.” 4. A perfect Deſcription 
of the celeſtial Orbs, according to the moſt ancient Doc- 

& ttine of the Pythagoreans, &c.” This was placed at the 
end of his father's © Prognoſtication everlaſting, &.“ print- 
ed in 1592, 4to. 5. A humble Motive for Aſſociation to 
« maintain the Religion eſtabliſhed, 1601, 8vo. To which 

is added, his «© Letter to the ſame Purpoſe'to the Archbiſhops 

_ < and Biſhops of England. 6. England's Defence: or, 
A Treatiſe concerning Invaſion.“ This is a tract of the 
ſame nature with that printed at the end of his Stratioticos,” 

and called, A briefe Diſcourſe, &.“ It was written in 
15090, but not publiſhed till 1686. 7. A Letter printed 

_ © before | Dr. John Dee's Parallatice Commentationis 

< praxeoſque nucleus quidam, 1 7 „ to; Beſides theſe 
and his Nova corpora,” he had by him ſeveral mathema- 


-- 


tical treatiſes ready for the preſs ; which, by reaſon of law- 


fuits and other avocations, he was hindered from publiſhing. 
He died in 1595, but we know not at what age. He mar- 
ried, and had ſons and daughters; of which more will be ſaid 


2 


nn 
„ * 


bh 
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DIGG Es (Sir Dupl Ex), eldeſt ſon of Thomas Digges, 
juſt mentioned, was born in 1583; and entered a gen- 


Ath. Oxon. Heman-commoner of Univerſity- college in Oxford, 1598. 


Vel I. Having taken the degree of B. A. in 1601, he went and 
ſtudied for ſome time at the inns of court; and then tra- 


velled beyond ſea, having before received the honour. of 


|  knight- 
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knighthood. Aſter ſeeing and obſerving much, he returned 
home, and led a retired life, till 1618; whenhe was ſent 


41$ 


by James I. ambaſſador to the czar, or emperor of Ruſſia. 
Two years after he was commiſſioned with Sir Maurice Ab- 
bot to go to Holland, in order to obtain the reftitution of 


724 7 taken by the Dutch from ſome Engliſhmen in the 


aſt-Indies. He was a member of the third parliament of 


„ A command laid moo me, that I muſt command you not 


“ to proceed Sir 1 udley Digges vented his neſs in 


among the public calamities of thoſe times. 


* 


He was a worthy good man, and, as a certain writer ſays, 


times, 


Ibid. p. 5375 
538. | 


« a great aſſertur of his country's liberty in the worſt of 
| < | » ; DE : 
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tc times, when the ſluices of prerogative were opened, and the 

& banks of he law were almoſt; overwhelmed with the inun- 
VillareCan- «© fdations of it; but what has occaſioned. us to take parti. 
x 1077 gy cular-notice. of him, is, that he was the author of ſeveral 
veyed and Performances in the literary way. He publiſhed, 1.“ A De- 
illuſtrated «© fence of Trade: in a Letter to Sit Thomas Smith, Knt, 
Irm «« Governor of the Eaſt-India Company, 1615, gto. After 
adde, bis death, there was e 8 under his name, 2. A Diſ- 

p- 116. courſe concerning; the Rights and Privileges of the Sub- 
| « je, in» Conference deſired by the Lords, and bad by a 
Committee of both Houſes, April 3, 1628, 1642,” 4to. 

At this conference it waz, that Sir Dudley made the ſpeech 
above · mentioned; and we take this diſcourſe to have been 

che ſame with that ſpeech. 42. He made ſeveral ſpeeches 

upon other occalions, inſerted in . Ruſhworth's Collec- 
tions and © Ephemeris Parliamentaria.“ 4. He col- 

lected che letters that paſſed between the lord Burleigh, Sir 
Francis Walſin „and others, about the intended mar- 
.- Tinges of queen Elizabeth with the duke of Anjou in 1570, 
and wich the duke of Alengon in 2 hey were pub- 
| liſhed in 1655, under this title: „The Complete Ambaſ- 
* ſador: or, two Treatiſes of the intended Marriage of 
« Queen Elizabeth of glorious Memory; comprized in Let- 
ters of Negociation of Sir Francis Walſingham, ber Re- 
'< ſfident in France. Together with the Anſwers of the 
: | Lord Burleigh, the Earl of Leiceſter, Sir Thomas Smith, 
4 ; < and others. Wherein, as in a clear Mirror, may be ſeen 
f _ < the Faces of the two Courts of England and France, as 
they then ſtood; with many remarkable Paſlages of State, 

not at all mentioned in any Hiſtory. Faithfully collected 

< by the truly Honourable Sir Dudley Digges,. Cnight, late 

* Maſter of the Rolls, 1655, folio. The publiſher, who 

ſigns himſelf A. H. ſays in the preface, that © this piece was 
never intended for the preſs, but had ſlept long amongſt 

« the papers of Sir Dudley Digges, a perſonage of known 

6 viſdom and integrity, and who underſtood well the value 

& of this manuſcript, which had nothing forged or ſuppoſi- 

As hereditary learning ſeemed to run in the veins of this 

| family, fo Sir Dudley had a brother Thomas, and a ſon Dud- 
| — who were both learned men and authors. His brother 

Ath. O. Themas was educated in Univerſity-college, Oxford, took 
fte degree of B. A. in 1606, removed to London; and then, 
travelling beyond ſea, ſtudied in foreign Univerſities: from 
hence returning a good ſcholar, and an e 


Latin into 


1 a as 


"D 16G Es. 


| ſon, he was ou M. A. in 1626. He. 3 from. 


Spaniſh. into Engliſh “ Gerardo the Unfortunate Spatijard, 
« 1622, Raguch written by Gonęalo de Ceſpedes : and, from 

end verſe, 2 _— s Rape of un, 
« 1629; 4to. He in 1635, being accounted a good 
poet and orator z and agreat mailer of the Engliſh, A: 


His ſon Dudley, who was his third ſon, was alſo of pr” 
verſity-college, Oxford, where he took the degree of B. A. 
in 1631-2; and the year after was elected fellow of All- Souls- 
college. He took a maſter's degree in 1635 ; and became a 

good poet and linguiſt, and a general ſcholar. He died in 
1663 having diſtinguiſhed himſelf only by the two follow-. 
ing productions: 1. An Anſwer to a printed Peak 7 
« tuled, Obſervations upon ſome of his Lare 
« ſywyers and Expreſſes, Oxon, 1642.” 2. 3 
“ fulneſs of Subj jects taking up Arms againſt their Sovereign 
« in what Caſe ſoever, with Anſwers to al E. 1 * 


41643, 460. 


DINOCRATES, 2 . ancient architect of Ma- | 
cedonia, of whom ſeveral extraordinary things are related. 


| ai ges, 


Vitruvius tells us, that, when Alexander the Great had — ts 
quered all before him, Dinocrates, full of great conceptions, 


and relying upon them, went from Macedonia to the army, 
with a view of recommending himſelf to his notice and fa- 
vour. He carried letters recommendatory to the nobles: 
about him, who received him v v, and promiſed 
to introduce him to the king. by ge either thinking them 
ſlow, or ſuſpecting that they had no defign to do it, he re- 
ſolved at length to introduce bimſelf; and for this purpoſe 
conceived the following project. He anointed his body all 
over with oil, and crowned his temples with poplar ; then be 
fiung a hon's ſkin over his left ſhoulder, and put 2 dub into 
his right-hand. Thus accoutred, he ES forth, and ap- 
peared in _ : court, where the king was adminiſtering uſtice. 
The eyes the prople were naturally ere upon ſo de bes - 
iking he was, being very tall, very propor- 
tioned, and very handſome: and this moved the king to or- 
der him eee ea who he was? „am,“ fays 
a. «© Pinocrates the — architect, de- e your p 
6 far 1 car laid out the Mowit Athos into A ofa 
man, in whoſe left hand I have deſigned the walls of à great 
ity, and all the rivers of the mount to flaw unto his right, 
TY LY.” 2 mu and 
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Tom. III. ee eee 
p. 319. vernor of Dalmatia, and ſome time after proconſul of Cilicia, 


Lo ſſius de under the emperors Trajan and Adrian. Dio was with his 


E38. father in Cilicia; and from thence went to Rome, where 


i 


— 


— mid 

and from thence into the ſea.” Alexander ſeemed pleaſed 

with his deſign, but, after ſome little debate about it, declined 
putting it in execution. However, he kept the architect, 

and took him into Egypt, where he employed him in mark- 

ing out and building the city of Alexandria. Another me- 
morable inſtance of Dinocrates's architectonic ſkill is his re- 
ſtoring, and building, in a more auguſt and magnificent 
manner than before, the celebrated temple of Diana at Ephe. 

ſus, after Heroſtratus, for the ſake of immortalizing his name, 


| Jolinus, e. had deſtroyed it by fire. A third inſtance, more extraordinary 
0p. a3. and wonderful than either of the former, is related by Pliny 


in his © Natural Hiſtory; who tells us, that he had formed 
a a ſcheme, by building the dome of the temple of Arſinoe at 
Alexandria of loadſtone, to make her image all of iron hang 


Lib. xxxiv. in the middle of it, as if it were in the air, We honour the 


3 memory of Dinocrates as an architect, and we think there is 
reaſon for it: but we do not believe that he could have per- 
formed this, any more than we believe that the ſame thing 
was actually done, in regard to the body of Mahomet, after 
he was dead, as ſome have fabulouſly reported. Dinocrates 
was commanded to do this by Ptolemy Philadelphus in honour 

of Arſinoe, who was his ſiſter and his wife; but the king's 
death, and his own, hindered him from proceeding far, it at 
all, in the deſigg. )))) 


_ DIO CASSIUS, an ancient hiſtorian, known alſo by 
the ſurnames of Cocceius or Cocceianus, was born at Ni- 
Fabric. cæa, a city of Bithynia, and flouriſhed in the third century. 
Bibl. Grzce His father Apronianus, a man of conſular e go- 


F 


he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by public pleadings. From the reign 
of Commodus, he was a ſenator of Rome; was made prætor 
of the city under Pertinax ; and raiſed at length to the con- 
ſulſhip, which he held twice, and exercifed the ſecond time, 

_ jointly with the emperor Alexander Severus. He had paſſed 
through ſeveral great employments under the preceding em- 
perors. Macrinus had made him governor of Pergamus and 
Smyrna: he commanded ſome time in Africa; and -after- 

. wards had the adminiſtration of Auſtria and Hungary, then 
called Pannonia, committed to him. He undertook the taſk 
of writing hiſtory, as he informs us himſelf, becauſe he was 
aadmoniſhed and commanded to do it by a viſion from heaven; 
and he tells us alſo, that he ſpent ten years in * 
Ye” | | > r TL 


- 


y 
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thing fell in a manner under his own cognizance. This was 


Beſides his deſcriptions, there are ſeveral of his ſpeeches, which 


8 


/ 


PFW. fds:. :- 
rials for it, and 12 more in compoſing it. His hiſtory be- 
an from the building of Rome, and proceeded to the reign 
of Alexander Severus. It was divided into 80 books, or 
eight decades; many of which are not now extant. The 
firſt 34 books are loſt, with part of the 35th. The 25 fol- 
lowing are preſerved intire ; but inſtead of the laſt 20, of 
which nothing more than fragments remain, we have only 
the Epitome, which Xiphilinus, a monk of Conſtantinople, 
has given -of them. Photius obſerves, that he wrote his 
Roman hiſtory, as others had alſo done, not from the foun- 
dation of Rome only, but from the deſcent of. Aneas into 
Italy; which he continued to the year of Rome 982, and 
of Crit 228, when, as we have obſerved, he was conſul a 
ſecond time with the emperor Alexander Severus. What 
we now have of it, begins with the expedition of Lucullus 
againſt Mithridates king of Pontus, about the year of Rome 
684; and ends with the death of the emperor Claudius, about 
ty t or no E- 
Though all that is Joſt of this hiſtorian is much to be re- 
gretted, yet that is moſt ſo, which contains the hiſtory of the 
40 laſt years: for within this period he was an eye-witneſs 
of all that paſſed, and a principal actor in mo part, Be- 
fore the reign of Commodus, he could relate nothing but 
what he had from the teſtimony of others; after that, every 


contained in the laſt books, and is, we ſay, the moſt to be 
regretted ; for a man of his quality, who hd ſpent his life in 
the management of great affairs, and had read men as well as 
books, mult needs have ſhone more particularly in the hiſtory 
of his own times. And it is even now allowed of him, that 
no man has revealed more of thoſe ſtate-ſecrets, which Taci- + 
tus ſtyles © Arcana imperii, and of which he makes fo high 
a myſtery, . He is alſo very exact and full in his deſcriptions, 
in deſcribing the order of the comitia, the eſtabliſhing of ma- | 
giſtrates, Nec. and, as to what relates to the apotheoſis, or * 
conſecration of emperors, perhaps he is the only writer who 

has given us a good account of it, if we except Herodian, 

who yet ſeems to have been nothing more than his imitator. 


* 


have been highly admired ; thoſe particularly of Mzcenas and 
Agrippa, upon the queſtion, whether Auguſtus ſhould reſign 
the empire or no. Mean while he has been exceedingly ; 
blamed for his partiality, which to ſome. has appeared ſo great, 
as almoſt to invalidate the credit of his whole hiſtory; of thoſe 
parts at leaſt, where he can be ſuppoſed to have been the leaſt 
| „„ oh e 2 intereſted. 


pio cAsS108 


intereſted. The inſtances alledged are his partiality-for Cæ- 
far againſt Pompey, for HOY againſt Cicero, and his ſtrong 
- prejudices againſt Seneca. His treatment of Cicero is un- 
_ doubtedly very ſingular: he affirms his father to have been a 
fuller, who yet got his livelihood, he ſays, by drefling other 
people's vines and olives; that Cicero was born and bred 


= midſt the ſcourings of old cloaths, and the filth of dunghills; 


that he was maſter of no liberal ſcience, nor ever did a ſingle 
thing in his life worthy of a great man or an orator ;. that he 


proſtituted his wife, trained up his ſon in drunkenneſs, com- 


nitted inceſt with his daughter, and lived in adultery. with 
Cerellis, whom he owns. at the ſame time to be 70 years 
old. All which, and much more of the ſame ſort, he has 
| "thrown together in a ſpeech, dreſſed up for F ufius Calenus, 
lib. xlvi. When the ſenate was debating about Antony. The ob- 

0 <« yious cauſe of this prejudice, which Dio had conceived 

&  apainſt Cicero, the 1 Cicero's life 

cc been his envy to a man who for arts and eloquence was 
< thought to eclipſe the fame of Greece;“ but he adds 
another reaſon, not leſs. probable as he fa 
our opinion, deducible from Dio's characte 
which were wholly, oppoſite to thoſe of Cicero. 


2 


« perors, by whom he was advanced to great dignity; and, 
being the creature of deſpotic power, thought it a proper 
compliment to it, to depreciate a name ſo highly revered 


cc for its patriotiſm, and whoſe writings tended to revive that 


„ ancient zeal and ſpirit of liberty, for which the people of 
& Rome were once ſo celebrated: for we find him taking all 
| Middleton's c occaſions in his hiſtory, to prefer an abſolute and monarchi- 
al government to a free and democratical one, as the moſt 


Preface to ce cal 8 
the Life of 1 . | noc 
. EO beneficial to the Roman ſtate.“ n 


— 


Dio obtained leave of the emperor Severus to retire to Ni- 
ca, where he ſpent the latter part of his. life; after the exam- 

Jhaemens ple of tlioſe animals, ſays La Mothe le Vayer, who always 
blass, ge. return. to die in their manſions, He is ſuppoſed to have been 
about 70 years old when he died; although the year of his 
death is not certainly known. His hiſtory was gef printed 

at Paris 1848, by Robert Stephens, with only the Greek; 

but has 8 been reprinted ſince with a Latin tranſlation 

by Xylander, Photius ranks the ſtyle. of it amongſt the 

moſt elevated: Dio ſeems, he ſays, to have imitated Thucy- 


& 


dides, whom, he follows eſpecially in his narratives, and ora- 


tions; but he has this advantage over him, that he cannot be 
reproached with obſcurity. Beides his hiſtory, Suidas aſcribes 
55 be, To. | | | to 


or of Cicero's life takes to have 


Jes and more ſo-in. 
ter and principles, 
4 65 7 oppghte e of For Dio,” 
as he ſays, * flouriſhed under the moſt tyrannical of the em- 
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ee, 
to him ſome other compoſitions; as, „The Life of the 
« Philoſopher Arrianus,” The Actions of Trajan,” and 


certain . Itineraries.” Raphael Volaterranus . makes him 
ntituled, (De Principe,” 


alſo the author of three books, 11 
and ſome ſmall treatiſes of morality, 


' DIO CHRYSOSTOM, a celebrated orator and phils- _ 
ſopher of 88 born at Pruſa, a city of W Fabrie. 
ſſoltom on account of his eloquence. When Bibl. Gre: 
p. 30 


and called Chryſ, on ac 
he had gone through the ſtudies of A years, and 
was almoſt grown a man, he travelled into Egypt and other 
countries in queſt of knowledge. Afterwards, in the year 
94, be fell under the cognizance of Domitian, for ſome li- 
berties he allowed his tongue about a friend, whom that ty- 
rannical emperor had put to death; and, this bringing his 
own life into danger, he baniſhed himſelf, by the advice of 
an oracle he conſuſted, to the extremities of the Roman em- 
dire, among the Getes, the Myſians, and the Thracians, as 
e himſelf” relates. On the death of Domitian, he put a 
ſtop to a great tumult among the ſoldiers by the force of his 


_ oratory : upon which he was recalled by Nerva, and was af- 


terwards fo dear to Trajan, that the emperor uſed to take 
him up in the fame gilded litter or chariot in which he him 
ſelf was carried. Photius ſays, that he was a man of a 
ſmall and flender body, but of a great and noble mind. He 


was at firft a Roth. but afterwards quitted that profeſſion, 


and became a philoſopher ; following the Stoics, as far as he 
thought the Stoics followed nature and right reaſon. It is 
faid, that he affected a prodigious ſeverity of manners; and 
when he appeared in public, which was often, uſed to be 


cloathed in the ſkin of a hon. How long he lived is not 


certain; but he tells us more than once, that he had reached 


old age. There are extant of his 80 orations and diſſerta- 
tions upon political, moral, and phijoſophical ſubjects; which 
are ſufficient for us to form a judgement of the compliment 
which Synefius has paid him, when he ſays, that we may 
conſider him either as an eagle or as a ſwan ; that is, either 


5 


as a philoſopher Or as an Orator. 8 


DIODATI (Jonn), a famous miniſter, and profeſſor of 


theology at Geneva, was born at Lucca in 1579, and died 
at Geneva in 1652. He is diſtinguiſhed by tranſlations, 1. 
of „ The Bible into Italian, with Notes, Geneva, 1607,” 
4to. The beſt edition at Geneva in 1641, folio, This is 
faid ta bs more a paraphraſe than a tranſlation, and the notes 
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rather divine meditations than critical reflections. 2. Of 

The Bible into French, Geneva, 1644.” 3- Of © Father 
Paul's Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, into French.” 

| *. DIDDORUS SICULUS, an ancient hiſtorian, was born 
+ <1 at Agyrium in Sicily, and flouriſhed in the times of Julius 


Tom. Ill. Cæſar and Auguſtus. It is a great honour to this little 


p. 289.— 


Vo ſſ us ile 


4 


Hiſt. Grec. 
ugemens 


| ur es hiſ- + 


toriens. 


town, ſays La Mothe le Vayer, to have given to its iſle a 
perſon, without whom nobody would have known its anti- 
Ping, nor many things which render it very conſiderable. 

iodorus ſays, in the beginning of his hiſtory, which ſtands 
inſtead of a preface to it, that he was no leſs than 30 years 
in writing it, in the capital of the world, viz. Rome; where 
he collected materials, which he could not have procured elſe- 
where. Nevertheleſs, as he tells us, he did not fail to go him- 


ſelf tkrough the greateſt part of the provinces of Europe and 


Aſia, as well as to Egypt, that he might not commit the 
uſual faults of thoſe who had ventured to treat particularly of 


places which they had never viſited... He calls his work, not 


an < Hiſtory,” but an © Hiſtorical Library;” and with ſome 
reaſon ; ſince, when it was intire, it contained, according to 
the order of times, all which other hiſtorians had written ſepa- 
rately. For he had comprized in 20 books the moſt re- 
merkable events which bad happened in the world during 
the ſpace of 1138 years ; without reckoning what was com- 
prehended in his fix firſt books of the more fabulous times, 


_ viz. of all which happened before the N war. But, to 


the great grief of the curious, of the 40 


only 15 are 


now extant, The firſt five are intire, and give us an ac- 


count of the fabulous times ; and explain the antiquities and 
tranſactions of the Egyptians, Aſſyrians, Perſians, Libyans, 
Grecians, and other nations, before the Trojan war. The 
five next are wanting. The 11th begins at Kerxes's expe- 
dition into Greece; from whence, to the end of the 2oth, 
which briags the hiſtory down to the year of the world 8 50, 
the work is intire; but the latter 20 are quite loſt. Henry 
Stephens aſſerts, from a letter communicated to him by La- 
zaro Baif, that the. Hiſtorical Library” of Diodorus remains 
intire in ſome corner of Sicily: upon which, ſays La Mothe 
le Vayer, I confeſs I would willingly go, almoſt to the end 
of the world, if I thought to find there fo great a treaſure. 
And 1 ſhall envy thoſe that will come after- us this im- 


& portant diſcovery, if it ſhall be made when we ſhall be no 


Leid. 


“ more; when, inſtead of 15 books only, which we now 
« enjoy, they ſhall poſſeſs the whole o. 
)) ee 


For, belides that fables may be ſericuſiy told, and that 


The contents of this whole work are thus explained in the 


Preface by Diodorus himſelf: Our ſix firſt books, ſays he, 


„ comprehend all that happened before the war of Troy, 


C together with many fabulous matters here and there in- 
. © terſperſed. Of theſe, the three former relate the antiqui- - 


“ ties of the Barbarians, and the three latter thoſe of the 
& Greeks. The 11 next include all remarkable events in 
5 the world, from the deſtruction of Troy to the death of 
„ Alexander the Great. And, laſtly, the other 23 extend 
<« to the conqueſt of Julius Cæſar over the Gauls, when he 
« made the Britiſh ocean the northern bounds of the Roman 
«© empire.” Since Diodorus ſpeaks of Julius Cæſar, as he 
does in more places than one, and always according to the 


Pagan cuſtom with an attribute of ſome divinity, he cannot 
be more ancient than he. When Euſebius writes in his 


“ Chronicon, that Diodorus lived under this emperor, he 
ſeems to limit the life of the former with the reign of the 
latter: yet Suidas prolongs his days even to Auguſtus; and 
Scaliger very well obſerves, in his Animadverſions upon 
« Euſebius, that Diodorus muſt needs have lived to a very 
great age; and that he was alive at leaſt half the reign of 
Auguſtus, ſince he mentions, on the ſubject of the Olym- 
piads, the Roman Biſſextile year. Now this name was not 
uſed before the faſts and calendar were corrected; which was 


done by Auguſtus, to make the work of his predeceſſor more 


Diodorus has met with x different reception from the learn- 
ed, Pliny affirms him to have been the firſt of the Greeks 


who wrote ſeriouſly, and avoided trifles : © primus apud 


«< Grecos deſũt nugari,” are his words. Biſhop Montague, 
in his preface to his © Apparatus,” gives him the praiſe of 


being an excellent author, who, with great fidelity, immenſe 


labour, and uncommon ingenuity, has collected. an “ Hif- 
<« torical Library, in which he has exhibited his own and 
the ſtudies of r men. And this is his general charac- 
ter; yet he is cenſured by the learned Bodin for his ſtyle, 
and by Ludovicus Vives for the matter of his hiſtory, than 
which, he ſays in expreſs contradiction to Pliny, nothing 
can be more trifling. But the French critic above cited 


with great juſtice vindicates the credit of this writer; and 


whereas Vives had excepted particularly againſt the fa- 
bles and mythology in the five firſt books, I am fo far, 
fays he, from condemning them, that in my opinion we 
© have nothing more precious in all the remains of antiquity. 


Ee 4 Plato's 


9 


|  — DIOGENES, the Cynic, as, ſays bene one of thoſe 
. extraordinary men, who run every thing to extremity, with- 


daniel. & madneſs.” 


Thus hiſtorian was printed by Henry Stephens at Paris, 
1559, with the Greek only. Verſions were afterwards made, 
one of the five firſt books by the Florentine Poggius, at the 


 DIODDRUS SH CUL us: 
7 Platois Timeus, with many other works of equal im- 


4 -portance, would be uſeleſs upon this ſuppoſition, yet theſe 
{© are of great uſe to give us an idea of the theology of the. 
* . old idolaters.” And if it were lawful to give an holy name 
<< to a prophane 3 might call the five books above- 
mentioned, the Bible of Paganiſm; ſince they teach us 


L at the firſt view, what the Gentiles believed of eternity, 
*, and of the creation of the wenld. Thus they give us fo 


Perfect an idea of the theogony.of the Egyptians, which was 


* ſhould. be ignorant of what is moſt curious in that ſort of 
. *#/knowledge.—lIn ſpeaking well of Diodorus, we do no 
L more than what not only Pagans, but even Chriſtians 


have done. Juſtin Martyr calls him the moſt renowned 


and eſteemed of all the Greek hiſtorians, if tha Exhorta- 
tio ad Gręecos be Juſtin Martyr's; and Euſebius goes be- 
5 yond him, when, after having given him the higheſt titles 
& imaginable in ſeveralparts of his Præparatio, he finiſhes 


5. ee, in his tenth book with a quotation out of him; to 
EP. | 


e end,” ſays he, : that the authority of Diodorus may be 
2 as a ſeal to all my demonſtration Should 1,” concludes 
Le Vayer, “ ſeek feaſon to blame him, it ſhould be much 
rather for the great ſuperſtition in which he abounds, than 
for having managed his ſubject im- 


* 


* 


requeſt of pope Nicholas V.; and the reſt have been tranſ- 


lated ſince. The beſt edition of Diodorus is that in 2 vols. 
folio, printed at Amſterdam, 1743 Græecè & Latine, 
cum Notis & Emendationibus variorum, cura Petri Weſ- - 


* ſeling. 1 0 15 . Ki 


aut excepting reaſon irſelf ; and who verify the maxim, that 


there is no e genius without ſome little mixture of 
Te was born at Sinope, a city of Pontus; and 


was expelled from thence for er hang money; as was his 
father alſo, who vas a banker. 


„„ * 


0 
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e retired to Athens, and 
prevailed on the philoſopher Antiſthenes to become his maſ- 
ter: He not only ſubmitted to the kind of life which wass 
peculiar to the followers of that founder of the Cynics, but 
added new degrees of auſterity to it. He ordered ſamebedy 


| DEQ GCERENWES 5 425 
to provide him a cell; but as that order was not ſpeedily ex- i 
ecuted, he grew impatient, and lodged himſelf in a tub.” He Diegenes 
uſed to call /himfelf a vagabond; who had neither houſe-not as vi. 
country, was obliged to beg, was ill eloathed, and lived from 
hand to mouth: and' yet, ſays lian, he took as much pride 
in thoſe things, as Alexander could in the conqueſt of the 
world. Indeed he was not a jot more humble, than'thoſe . - 
who are cloathed in rich apparel, and Fate ſumptuouſly eyery 
day. He looked down on all the world with (corn; he ma- 

giſterially cenſured all mankind, and thought himſelf unqueſ- 
tionably ſuperior to all other phileſophers. Alexander one 

day paid him a viſit, and made him an offer of riches or an 

thing elſe; but all chat the philoſopher requeſted of him was, 

to ſtand from betwixt him and the ſun; As if he had ſaid, 

be to you thoſe of fortune.” The cenqueror was ſo affected 

with the vigour and elevation of his ful, as to declare, that 


( if he was not Alexander, he would chuſe to be Diogenes: Plutarch. in 


that is, if he was not in poſſeſſion of all that was pompous Alexandra. 
and ſplendid in life, he would, like Diogenes, herojeally de.. 
ſpiſe it. Nobody can wonder, that Alexander thould be fo —_ 
Frack with'this behaviour of Diogenes; that a prince, who - 
ſaw himſelf continually beſet with a eroud of gaping wolves, 
whoſe-voracious appetites all his power could never fatisfy, 
ſhould admire a man, who, though” he might have had any 
. favours, would aſk him none; afid even bade him, without 
compliment or ceremony, "to Rand way, and not Intercept. 
Some perſons have charged this philoſopher with drunken- 
neſs; but certainly moſt injuriouſly. Far from being a drinker, 
be thought it ſtrange, that they who are thirſty do not drink 
at the firſt ſpring they meet with, inſtead of hunting after | 
choice wines; he thought them more unreaſonable than 
brutes; and for his own part, he deſired no other liquors to | 
quench his thirſt, 'than what nature provided for him in a 
river, . Diogenes had a great preſence of mind, as appears . 
from his ſmart fayings, and quick repartees; and Plato is Akan; | 
thought to haye paſſed no ill judgement upon him, when he 3 es | 
called him «© a mad Socrates. He ſpent a conſiderable part oo 
his life at Corinth; and the reaſon of his living there was as 
follows: As he was going over to the iſland of gina, he , — 
was taken by pirates, who carried him into Crete, and there i 
expoſed him to ſale. He anſwered the eryer, who aſked him 
what he could do, < that he knew how to command men: 
ind perceiving a Corinthian who was going by, he ſhewed | 


- 


"hs 


the games, ſays he, and leave me to contend with my ill- 


8 / 


nhlim ty the exyer, and ſaid, Sell me to that gentleman, for 
Di, Larrt. ©: he wants a maſter.” ' Xeniades, for that was the Corin. 
__ = + thian's name, bought Diogenes, and carried him with him 
to Corinth. He appointed him tutor to his children, and 
entruſted him alſo with the management of his houſe. Dio- 
genes's friends were defirous of redeeming him; but, ſaid he 
to them, Ve are a pack of fools ; lions are not ſlaves to 
1. cheir feeders, but the feeders to the lions.“ He plainly 
_ _ fold Neniades, that he muſt obey him; for, ſays he, Go. 
? 7 *  yernors and phyſicians, though ſervants, yet require obe- 
. dience from thoſe that are under their care. Some ſay, 
_ -. that Diogenes ſpent the remainder of his life in Xeniades's 
bs family; dut Dion Chryſoſtom aſſerts, that he paſſed the win- 
deer al Athens, and the ſummet at Corinth. Fe died at Co- 
Tintb, when he was about 90 years old: but authors are not 
_ agreed. either as to the time or manner of his death. Some 
tay, be died of an overflowing of the gall, occaſioned by his 
ee-ting a neat's-foot raw; others, that he ſuffocated himſelf 
dy holding his breath; others, that he died of the bite of a 
unn. , dog ;/ others, that he threw himſelf down a precipice; others, 
| oma that he ſtrangled himſelf. The laſt opinion is reported by 
Im. 14. qerom as the true one: and it is curious to obſerye what 
| Jerom has opſerved upon it; „His death, ſays the father, 
dis a teſtimony of his temperance and virtue; for, as he 
de was going to the Olympic games, a fever ſeſzed him in 
Fe Way 5, upon which be. lay down under a tree, and re- 
tc fuſed. the afliftance of thoſe who accompanied him, and 
ee who offered him either a horſe or a chariot. Go you ta 
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774 hy &..nefs., If I conquer, I Will follow you; if 1 am conquered, 
e. mhall go. to the ſhades below, He diſpatched himſelf 
F chat very night, ſaying, that he did not fo properly die, as 
Nen. ad- c get rid of his fever As to the time of his death, ſome 
T.“ have ſald, that he died in che 113th Olympiad, upon the ſame 
day wich Alexander the Great; but it muſt have been ſome- 
Phat later, otherwiſe he could not, as Laertius relates, have 
been ſent for by Perdiceas, and threatened with death, if he 
did not come; nor could Oraterus have deſired a viſit from 
bim. He ſhewed a ſtrange indifference about being buried; 
And Tully has given us, in bis “ Tuſculan Queſtions,” part 
fa converſation he was ſuppoſed to have had with his friends 
: upon this ſubject. Upon his ordering himſelf to be thrown 
Out unburied; © What,” ſaid his friends, . to the birds and 
e beaſts?” © No,” replied he, © lay my ſtick by me, that 
I may drive them. off.” How will you be able?” Fes 
8 n )J) 8 If 
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ve | having called him “ virum ingentis animi,” a man of a 
he great ſoul, he ſays, that, “ if any one doubts of the happi- 
* nels of Diogenes, he may call in queſtion the ſtate and 


= 


d; WF © bleſſedneſs of the immortal Gods,” St. Chryſoſtom pro- pe vit. 
art WW poſes him as a pattern of many religious virtues, againſt Beat. 
ids WS thoſe: who deſpiſed a monaſtic lifes and St. Jerom, in the 

wn place above referred to, ſpeaks very honourably of him, and 

nd terms him greater and more powerful than Alexander.. 

hat His manner of confuting the philoſopher who denied the 

aid exiſtence of motion, has been much admired: it was by 


_ » DIOGENES 
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_ DIOGENES LAERTIUS, io called. from Laertlus, a 


: 
: 5 1 
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am ancien Oreck 


Ander Juſtinian, Diogenes often ſpeaks in terms of appro- 
| bation of Plutarch and.Phavorinus; and therefore, as Plu- 


 Menag- inline us rather to Tuppoſe that he was an Epicurean, He 
. not. in L. Jipided bis “ Lives inte books, and inſeribed them to a 
„„ learned lady of the-Platonic ſchool, as he himſelf intimates in 


bene. Voſkus fays, that his, work is as precious as old gold. Wich 


LOS 


Fin. out doubt we are greatly obliged to him for what we know 


of 
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'-  Tubjec, we had been more 59 to him stil. Bp. Burnet, 


© formed us more, than Diogenes Laertius's © Lives of the 


ade W is in a great meaſure loſt? 


have been a man of univerſal ing 3 but as a writer he is 
exceptionable, both as to the diſp 
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_DIOGENES LAERTIUS: - 429 
There have been ſeveral editions ef his 4 Lives of the 
„ Philoſophers; but the beſt is that printed in two volumes ; 
4to, at Amſterdam, 1693. This contains the advantages 
of all the former, beſides ſome peculiar: to itſelf: the Greek, 
text and the Latin verſion corrected and amended by Meibo- 
mius; the intire notes of Henry Stephens, both the Caſau- 


bons, and of Menage; 24 copper-plates of philoſophers ele- 


* 


cantly engraved: to which is added,“ The Hiſtory of the 
« Female Philoſophers,” „written by Menage, and dedicated 

to Madam Dacier. Beſides this, Tarts wrote a book of 
« Epigrams upon illuſtrious Men,” called Pammetrus,” 


from its various kinds of metre : but. this is not extant, 


_ DIONIS (PETER), a French ſurgeon, and the firſt wha 

demonſtrated. anatomical diſſections and chirurgical opera- 

tions, eſtabliſhed by Lewis XIV. in the royal garden of 

plants. This ingenious perſon. died in 1718, after having, 

produced ſeveral works, which were well received in his own, 

and foreign countries. The principal are, 1. © Un Cours 
Operations de Chirurgie.” 2. L Anatomie de * . 

„% Homme.“ This Was tranflated by the Jeſuit Parenniu 

into the language of the Tartars. 3. © Traite de la Ma. 

niere de ſecourir les Femmes dans les Accouchemens, CM. 


_DIONYSIUS, the Periegetic, an ancient poet and geo- 


grapher, concerning whoſe perſon and affairs we have no 
certain information, but what we derive: from the elder Phny.. 
linz, peaking of the Perſian Alexandria, afterwards called 
Antioch, and at laſt Charrax, could not mils the e N „ 
of paying his. reſpects. to a perſon who had ſo much obliged  _ 
him; ang whom. he profeſſes to follow above all men in be 
geographical part of his work. He tells us then, that Di- 
onyſius was a native of this Alexandria, and that he had ] 
the honour to be ſent by Auguſtus; to ſurvey: the eaſtern 
« part af the World, and to. make reports and qbſervations, 
“ about its ſtate and condition, for the uſe. of the emperers 
eparing an expedition 


mingly explictt enough, has not been thought ſuificient by . 
the critics to determine the time when Dionyſius lived, whes. © © 


- . * 4 


y Suidas and his commentator Euſtathius: but his 


— 
— 
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— entide. 
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4 Periegeſis,” or © Survey of the World,” is the only one 
we have remaining; and it would be ſuperfluous to ſay, that 
this is one of the moſt exact ſyſtems, of ancient geography, 
when it has been already obſerved, that Pliny himfelf pro- 
poſed it for his patteen one 


It is generally ſuppoſed, that Dionyſius is no mote to be 
reckoned a poet, than any of thoſe authors who have in- 

_ , cluded precepts in numbers, for the ſake of afliſting the me- 

- mory: and we are apt to leave him in the company where 

we fit found him at ſchool, namely, among the gfammari- 

ans and rhetoricians, who ſupplied us with their dry leſſons 

in verſe... But this is an injurious miſtake: for, though he 
muſt be acknowledged to be more valuable for the uſefulneſs 

blk his ſubjeR, than for the agreeableneſs of his wit, or the 
harmony of his meaſures ; yet he has taken care to ſhew us 
in many places, that he had a genius capable of more ſublime 

| undertakings, and that he conſtantly made the Muſes the 
_ companions, though not the guides, of his travels. If the 
1 reader would know particulars, we refer him to his deſcrip- 
Vert. 544. tions of the iſland of Lucca, inhabited by departed heroes; 
Vi. 596. of the monſtrous and terrible whales in Japrobana; of the 
V. 663. poor eee the Meotic lake; to the ac- 
V. 50%. count of himſelf, when he comes to deſcribe the Caſpian fea, 

V. 836. of the ſwans and bacchanals on the banks of Carts and 
many more of the fame ſtrain; which, together with the 

| concluſion of his work, will ſhew him to have poſſeſſed no 
J porcte mine ET TTL Eo oe 

__- The «Periegeſis'* has been publiſhed ſeveral times with 
Fabris, and without the commentaries of Euſtathius; but the neateſt 
Bibl. Grzc. edition is that printed at Oxford in 1697 ; the beſt and moſt 
Tons Hf. ſeful that enlarged and improved with notes and illuſtrations 
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__ -» _*©DIONYSIUS HALICARNASSENSIS, a hiſtorian and 
: © cnitic of antiquity, was born at Halicarnaſſus, a town in 
Caria; which is alſo memorable for having produced Hero- - 
-_ , ... -  . dotus before him. This we learn from Strabo, as well as 
Fabric.;, - from himſelf. He came to Rome ſoon after Auguſtus had 
Bil. K. put an end do de Evil-wars, which was about 30 years be. 
Lib. i. fore Chrift; and continued there, as he himſelf relates, 22 
Vous de years, learning the Latin tongue, and making all neceſſary 
Brat. biſt. proviſion for the defign he had in hand of writing the Roman 
_ - hiſtory. © To this purpoſe he read over, as he tells us, all 
the commentaries and annals, of thoſe Romans who had 
Written with any reputation about the antiquities and ae 
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DIONYSIUS HALICARNASSENSIS: | 431 


aQions of their ſtate; of ſuch as old Cato, Fabiys Maximus, 


Valerius Antias, Licinius Macer, and others; but owns, 
after all, that the conferences he had with the great and 
learned men at Rome upon this ſubject, were almoſt as ſer- 


viceable to him as any thing he had read. His hiſtory is in- 
tituled “ Of the Roman Antiquities,” and was compriſed in 
20 books, of which only the 11 firſt are now extant, "They 


conclude with the time when the conſuls reſumed the chief 


authority of the republic, after the government of the decem-" 


viri; which happened 312 years after the foundation of Rome. 
The intire work extended to the beginning of the firſt Punic” 
war, ending where Polybius begins his hiftory, which, is 


about 200 years later. Some have imagined that Dionyſius 


never ended his work, but was prevented by death from _ 
compoſing any more than r1 books out of the 20, which he = 


had promiſed the public. But this is a groundleſs ſurmiſe, 
and contrary to expreſs teſtimony. ' Stephanus, a Greek au- 
thor,” who wrote “ about Cities,” quotes the 16th and 1 Ih 


books of Dionyſius's “ Roman Antiquities; and Photius, 


in his ( Bibliotheca, ſays, that he had read all the 20. He 


allures us further, that he had ſeen the Compendium or 
Abridgement, which Dionyſius made of his own hiſtory into 
five books; but which is now loſt. - The reputation of this 
hiſtorian ſtands very high on many accounts. As to What 


relates to chronology, all the critics have been apt to prefer 


him even to Livy himſelf: - and Scaliger declares, in his 


RE Animadverſions upon Euſebius, that we have no author 


rem «ning, who has fo well obſerved the order of years. He _ 
is no leſs preferable to the Latins, on account of the matter 
of his hiſtory ; for his being a ſtranger was ſo far from being 


prejudicial to him, that on this ſingle conſideration he made 
it his buſineſs to preſerve an infinite number of particulars, 


moſt curious to us, which their own authors neglected to 
write, either becauſe, by reaſon of their familiarity, they 
thought them below notice, or that all the world knew them 


ab well as themſelves. Laſtly, as to his ſtyle and. diction, 


nothing can be more pure, more clear, more elegant; inſo- 
much that many have thought him the beſt author to be ſtu- 
died hy-thoſe who would attain a perfect knowledge of the 


Greek tongue, 


*. 


But, heſides the 4 Roman Antiquities,” there are other 
writings of his extant, critical and rhetorical. His moſt | 
admired piece in this way is De Structura Otationis, 
firſt printed by Aldus at Venice in the year in 1508: it has 
. eee 
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: Ei to ĩt; but the laſt and beſt was that by Upton, printed 
t London in 1702. Several other little compoſitions of the - 
_ ſame kind, {till extantz ſhew him to have been a man of taſte 
| in the belles lettres, and of great eritical exactneſs; and no- 
_.- _ thing can more clearly convines us of the vaſt reputation 
Ss. and dich authority he poſſeſſed at Rome among the learned, 
== than Pompey's ſingling him out to give a judgement: of the 
firſt Greek iſtorians, and eſpecially of-Herodotus and Xeno 
pon. There is a letter of his upon this fubje& extant, 
Which was written to Pompey, at Fompey's own requeſt; 
aAaAacl if there be any thing exceptionable in that letter, or in 
itte other critical and rhetorical pieces: of Dionyſius, it is, 
that he was teo exact and rigorous in giving laws to elo- 
quence, by which he deprived it of that generous. liberty, 
1 is. almoſt eſſential to its nature: for, accordin hs 
bim, there never was a perfect hiſtorian or orator... His find- 
| ing faule with Plate, upon his rigid principles, was one of 
ll  *' the- occaſions of the letter which Pompey wrote to him. 
1 R> And we lee by his anſwer, that though, to content Pompey, 
* de praſeſſes himſelf an admirer of Plato, he does not forbear 
©. to prefer Demoſthenes to him; proteſting, that it was only 
dete give the whole advantage to. the latter, that he exerciſed 
has eenſure ane the en Nevertheleſs it appears, that 
24 at. another ſeaſon he ſpared Demoſthenes no more than the 
| reſt; ſo prone was his inclination to find fault, merely becauſe 
writers did not, in their works, come up to that ideal Per- 
_ fection which he had conceived in his mind. 
Fabricius makes no doubt, but all theſe trace and ors ” 
6 eritique- and rhetorie were written- before the. Roman 
*« Antiquities.” The “ Roman Antiquities” were moſt 
- gon printed firſt in Greek, by Rabert Stephens at Paris, 
463 and have oſten been reprinted ſince with verſions. 
Tho beſt edition of all i. 8 ee wat . * 
See 1704, in 2 vols. 


NE - DIONYSIUS: W ee was: as at 8 
BY: and educated there. He went afterwards: to Helicpolis in 
N Egypt; where, if we may believe ſome writers of his- life, he 
ſaw that wonderful eclipſe which hanpended at our Saviour's 
paſſion, and was urged by ſome extraordinary impulſe: ts cry 
out, „ Aut Deus patiturs aut cum: patiente dolet; Either 
God himſelf ſuſfers, or condoles with him who: does. At his- Wl 
return to Athens, he was elected into the court of Arecpagus, 62 
from whenee ho derived bis hame of Areopagite, [About the il 
Pear 50 * embraced — as ſome ſay, was f 
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have. nothing remaining ur 


didxvsrts. . 


as | „5 
aßppit ited: irft biſho of Athens by St. Paul; nay, was even 
*n by the 1955 of Paul, Of his converſi Ion we have hows E 3» 
pet C. 236 
Suidas, & o. 5 


conſecrated 
this account in Adds xvli: Paul preaching at Athens, was 
broupht before the  Areoppgus. to give account of himſelf and 
by doct fines,” Te . harangued i in that court, taking occaſion 


908 wh 


55 


W RN ainlt the > PIN, idolatry of the place, from an 
0 found With this inſcription, c To the unknown oe 

| od.” The eyent of which, preaching was, as the ſa, 
a} 105 rian tells us, that “ certain men clave unto him 


A 


433 


& As ie ved; TY among the which was Dionyſus the Areo- | 


8 pe te 


8 7 e, 2 woman named Damaris, and others with them.“, Ver. 2 


uppoled to have ſuffered. martyrdom; but whether 


ater Domitian, Crejan, or Adrian, is not certain. We 
r his name, but 1 Regs: is 


the greateſt realon to believe ſpurious. „ 5 


DON YSIUS,, 1 hop. A 8 


reigns of Hare 5 and Commodus; and is 
poledt to have Ry Kio Hager about. the year 178. 2 
know little - 
his epiſtles, 0 Euſebiuss from which we learn, that 
he was not o very diligent in his p iſtoral care over the flock 
committe d 9005 but that he exte aded this care likewiſe to 
the POE SIE Ty IT other countries aad cities. . He wrote a 


letter to the Lacedzmonians, | in which he exhorts them to 


ou ed W the 


nore of h him, than wha appears from ſome of 


peace and concord; another to the Athenians, in which he 
recommends purity of faith and evangelical holineſs : a third 


to the Nicomedians, to bid them beware of the hereſy of 


Marcion; a fourth to the churches of Crete: A fifth to the 


chufches of Pontus: a ſixth to the Gnoſſians, in which he 


admoniſhes Pinytus, their biſhop, not to impoſe too ſeverely: 
upon th the 7 8 5 che Nia burden of continence, but to 


conſider the frailties and inlirmities of the fleſh, He wrote 
alſo A ſeventh hah to. the 9 8 0 in Which be mentions 


1 * 


ſo chat all the 0 orgs we can form, is 1 Son the account 


Euſebius. has en of ous: ini * Leclel. - cds IV. | 


N Kili. 


5 


' DIONYSIU S, Biſhop of . "rag a ae” . 
ahd of. an aneient and ifultrious family. He was a — — 5 


ſects 'of philoſophers ; 5 but: at laſt found it in Chriſtianity, | 


Vor. AV: „55 OL... 


Enquirer "after truth, "which he looked for in vain among the 55 


He 
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 . Tillemont, Wrote a letter however to that church, in 1e explainec 

. Mem. Fe- his own opinion of the matter, and refuted Paul; whom he 
 cleb. ad vit. thought ſo very blameable for adyaneing ſuch an error, that 

| Dionyſ. he did not de weed" 4 1 EE 

Vol. IV. he did not deign to ſalute him even by name. 


r 


bäßĩäf.f.. ß EDS. 
7 in which he was probably confirmed by. his preceptor Ori- 
gen. He was made a preſpyter of the church of Alexan- 
Aria in 232; and, in 247, was raiſed to that ſee upon the 
daͤseath of Heracles. When the Decian perſecution aroſe, he 
Vas ſeized by the ſoldiers and ſent to Tapoſiris, a little town 
| between Alexandria and Canopus; but he eſcaped without 
being hurt, of which there is a marvellous account. in the 
Hitt. Eccleſ. fragments of one of his letters, which Euſebius has pre- 


_ lib.vi-C-40- ferved. He did not come off fo well under the Valerian 


- perſecution, which began in 257 : for then he was forcibly 

Z e off in the midſt of a dangerous illneſs, and baniſhed 
to Cephrus, a moſt deſert and uncultivated region of Libya, 
in which terrible ſituation he remained for three years. Af- 
terwards, when Gallienus publiſhed an edict of toleration to 
the Chriſtians, he returned to Alexandria, and applied him- 
ſelf diligently to the offices of his function, as well by con- 
verting Heathens, as by ſuppreſſing heretics. The Nova- 
tian hereſy he labohred to put a ſtop to; he endeavoured to 
quiet the diſpute, which was riſen to ſome height, between 
Stephen and Cyprian, concerning the re- baptization of he- 
retics: but he attempted both theſe things with Chriſtian 
moderation and candor. For it muſt be acknowledged to 

his credit, that he ſeems to have poſſeſſed more of that ſpi- 

rit of gentleneſs and meekneſs, than was uſually to be found 
in thoſe primitive and zealous times. He does not indeed 
appear to have been quite ſo moderate in the next congreſs, 
which he had with Sabellius. This heretic had aſſerted, 
that the ſubſtance in the Holy Trinity was nothing more 
than one perſon diſtinguiſhed by three names; and this 
Dionyſius oppoſed with ſuch zeal and ardor, that he ſeems 

.- to'haveſplit upon the dppoſite rock: for he maintained, that 
es there was not only a diſtinction of perſons, but of eſſence 
„V or ſubſtance alſo, and even an inequality of power and 
© glory in them.” Cave, however, excuſes this error, or 

<< blindneſs,” as he calls it, in him, becauſe it lowed from 


4 


Init. Liter. his intemperate zeal and hatred of heretics ; becauſe too 


Vol. I. P. Dionyſius was in all other reſpe&s a very found and ortho- 
24. _ dox biſhop. A little before his death he was called to a ſy-. 
X- nod at Antioch, to defend the divinity of Jeſus Chrift againſt 
Paul of Samoſata, who was biſhory of Antioch :. but he could 
not appear by reaſon of his great age and infirmities. He 
church, in which he explained 
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the year 267; and, though- his writings were very numerous, Fabric. Bib. 
e ſcarce any of them are come down to a 1 . 4s 


1 


agments P reſerved by Euſebius, . EST, CE Ch 3 

cleſ. c. 28 

PDrorhaxrps, a ee 5 4 Alek. N 
 andria, is reputed | to have been the inventor of algebra. He -, 


” Wrote-13 books of arithmetic, which, the aſtronomer Re- 

| giomontanus in his preface to 5 Alfraganus” tells us, are {till 

' preſerved in MS, in the Vatican library. Six of theſe, books, 

and one cc de numeris multangulis, were firſt publiſhed at 

Baſil by Xylander i in 1575, but in a Latin verſion only, with 

the Greck ſcholia of Maximus Planudes upon the two firſt 

books, and obſervations of his own. The ſame books were 

afterwards publiſhed i in Greek and Latin at Paris in 1621, ; 

by Meziriac, an ingenious and learned F renchman, WhO 

made a new Latin verſion to it, and inriched it with ve 

learned commentaries. Meziriac did not entirely OT | 

the notes of Xylander i in his edition, but he treated the ſcho- ; | 

haſt Planudes' with the utmoſt contempt. He feems to in- | h 

timate, in what he ſays upon the 28th queſtion of the ſecond 9 

book, that the fix books which we have of Diophantus may ; 

be nothing more, than a collection made by ſome novice, .- 

1 ſuch propoſitions as he judged proper, out of the whole j 
: but Fabricius thinks there is no juſt ground for ſuch a 1 

"AS VR When Diophantus lived, is not known. Some Bibl. Grecs 

have placed him before 'Chritk , and ſome after, in the reigns Tom-IVe 

of Nero and the Antonines ; but all with equal uncertainty. | | 

He ſeems to have been the fame Diophantus with him who, 

wrote the © Canon Aſtronomicus;“ which, Suidas tells us, 

was commented on by the celebrated Hypatia, the daughter 

of Theon of Alexandria : and his reputation appears to have | _ 

been very high among the ancients, who made no feruple. 4 

to rank him with Pythagoras and Euclid in mathematical 

learning. Meziriac, in his notes upon the fifth book “De 

e Arithmeticis, has collected, from Diophantus's epitaph 

in the Anthologia,” the following circumſtances of his 

Ufe; namely, that be was married When he was 33 years 

old, and had a ſon. born five years after; that this jon died 

when he was 42 years of age, and that his father did not 

ſurvive him above four years: from which it appears, that f 

Diophantus was 84 years old when he died. Meziriac' s Fabre 11 

edition of his books of arithmetic has been reprinted ſeveral ſupra. 

Ames, with additions of notes and Hluftrations by others. 
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Ring, and treats Dioſcorides as 
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orn 


e „ 
weiden + is 17 ge” may eaſily be ſeen i in all his . 


0 ee r having ever come up ſo near co the perfection of 55 


fro excellent maſter, as this happy imitator. He was-alſo. 
ther indehted to the generoſity of Van Pyck, in preſent- 


g him to Charles I. who took him into his immediate pro- 5 
Hon, Fept him 1 in Oxford all the while his "majeſty. con- 


OE in that city, fat ſeveral times to him for his picture, 

and. obliged, the prince of Wales, e e Rupert, and mo 

of the lords of his court, to do the like. He was a fair 
middle-ſized man, of a ready wit, and pleaſing comyerſa- 
tion; was ſomewhat Jooſe and irregular in his way of living;. 
and, "notwithſtanding t the opportunitie ties he had of making his. 
fortune, died. poor at bis. houſe in St. Martin s-lane Win 


fortune to want ſuitable belps in his beginning to apply bim- 
Hol f to painting, ſo he alfo wanted mare encouragement, than 
* e 5 pp appy times he flouriſhed i in cou d afford, Levertheleſs, 
ſhone got through all. difadvantages ; 3:and.it is univerſally 
en that, had toe education an gh jul zement beep an- 
ſwerable to hi; BY ge NIUS, "F 
proud of her Dobſon, as Venice ooh tian, or Flanders, 
of her, Van Dyck, He was both a ilfory and face painter; 


Lang, there are in the collections of the, HTTPS: e 1 5 


pictures of both kinds, , 


"DODART 0 . e x- Tonk xiv, 1 ; 


Rae of the [anions academy of ſciences, was born at, ; 


Paris in on other things, he is the author ; 
ce ee. buen ica: and wo, greatly cultivated 125 
OL: of inſenſible e treading cloſely i in the. 04 


| of. 


paunds and one ounce ;.after undergoing the diſcipline and 
abſtinence of Lent, be weighed, 2 Eaſter- ede, no more 
than 107 pounds and 

therefore, eight pounds and five ounces. Theſe attentions | 


he is ſaid to have continued for 33 years. He died in 1707, - 


univerſally regretted, He was, fays Fontenelle, of a m 


religious and ſerious character, yet not auſtere and ſombrous. 


Guy Patin, who. was as covetous of eloges, as he was pro- 
digal of ſatire, called him ( monſtrum fine vitio, a pro- 
Un of wiſdom and ſcience without any defect. 5 

Cnaude Dodart, his ſon, who was alſo firſt 2 iclan ta 8 
the king, died at Paris in 1720, and left Notes fur 1. 
us Hiſtoire Generale des B par Pierre Pomey.“ 


340 75 to 55 5 1 our artiſt, chat, as he had the miſ. 8 


ngland mig y have been as, 5 


orius. made the following experiment upon 
himſelf. Upon tl ne firſt day of Lent 1677, be weighed 116 


12 ounces. He loft durin this' ſeaſon, . : 8 5 
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DODD (Dr. WILLIAM), an ingenious divine, of cu- 
rious but unfortunate memory, was born in 1729, at Bourne 
: in Lincolnſhire; of which Rabe his father, being a clergy- 
Life, pre- man, was vicar. Trained at a private ſchool in [claflical 
Feel to  Tearningy he was ſent in 1745.to Ce del in Cambridge 
in Priſon, Where he gave early proofs of parts and ſcholarſhip, and ſo 
1781,12mo. early as in 1747 began to publiſh little pieces of poetry. He 

continued to make frequent publications in this light Way, 
in which however there were always marks of ſprightlineſs 
ans ingenuity. Jan. 1749-50, he took the degree of B. A. 

wuith reputation; and that of maſter in 1757. Before he 
was in orders, he had begun and finiſhed 115 ſelection of 

The Beauties of Shakipeare,” which he publiſhed ſoon” | 

after in 2 vols. 12mo. and, at the concluſion of the preface, 

tells us, as if reſigning all purſuits of the profane kind, that” 

„ better and more important things henceforth demanded. 


he publiſhed 6e Th 2e 


3 
5 1 


« his attention: "nevertheleſs, in 1755, 

« Hymns of Callimachus, trapflated om the Greek into, 

* «Engliſh Verſe, &c.” This work was dedicated to the 
| duke of Nescafe, v the recommentation of Dr. Keene, 

| bilkop of Cheſter; who, having conceived a good opinion 
| of Dodd at the univerſity, was defirous of bringing him 

. Toe eG 

In 1753, he received orders; and, being now ſettled in 
Edo 0 became a very popular and celebrated preacher.” 
He obtained ſeveral lectureſhips; that of Weſt-ham and 
Bor, chat of St. James's, . Garlickhithe, and, that of St. 
Olave's, Hart-ſtreet : and he advanced his theological cha- 

| racter greatly, by at almoſt uninterrupted publication of 

| ſermons and tracks of pity. For the fame purpoſe alſo, be 
Mas very zealous in promoting and affiſting at charitable in- 

| Ritutions, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf much in regard to tbe 

.* Magdalen hoſpital, which was opened in Auguſt 1758: he 
became preacher at the chapel of this charity, for which he 
was allowed yearly 1ool.. But, notwithſtanding his atten- 
tion to ſpiritual concerns, he 1 no means negligent in 
cultivating his temporal intereſts. In 1759, he oubliſhed in 

2 vols. 12m. Biſhop Hall's Meditations,“ and dedicated 
them to Miſs Talbot, who lived in the family of archbiſhop 
Secker; and; on the honour the marquis of Granby ac- 

_ quired in Germany, addreſſed “ An Ode to the Marchio- 

- ©. neſs.” His dedication to Miſs Talbot was ſome how or 

other ſo worded, as unfortunately to miſs its aim; for it 
gave ſuch offence to the archbiſhop, that, after a warm epiſ- 

tojary expoſtulation, his grace inſiſted an the pot 6 I | 
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cancelled” in all the remaining copies. — This lady was the Secker's 
| ; 1 e, pre- 


author of two vols. of Eſſays, printed in 1772, and of other fed t bie 
pieces; and died Jan. 9, 1/0, in her 49th year. Sermons. 


Dr. Squire, who in 1760 was made biſhop of St. David's, 


had publiſhed the year before a work, intituled, © Indiffe. 
cc rence for Religion inexcuſable: on the appearance of 
Which, Dodd wrote a fonnet, and addreſſed it to the author, 
who was ſo well pleaſed with this mark of his attention, that 
in 1761 he made him his chaplain, and in 1763 procured for, 
Eim a prebend of Brecon. He alſo puffed and flattered this 

biſhop, who was of a humour to like it, in a paper called 
&« The Public Ledger; for, as we have hinted. already, 


his attention was not ſo confined. to things of the other world, 


As to hinder him from engaging in the manœuvres of this, 
Thus, beſides writing conſtantly. in the paper juſt mention- 
ed, he is ſuppoſed to have defended the 'meafures of admi- 


niſtration, in ſome political pieces; and, from 1760 to 1767, } 
riſ- 


he ſuperintended and contributed largely to“ The C 
tian Magazine,“ for which he received from the proprie- 
tors 100 l. yearly. The truth is, Dodd's finances by no 
means anſwered his ſtyle and manner of living: they were 
indeed much too ſmall for it; and this obliged him to recur. 
to ſuch methods of augmenting them.  Happy,, if. he had 
never recurred to expedients worſe than theſe 
Still, howeyer, he preſerved theological appearances; and 
he now meditated a deſign of publiſhing a large commen- 
tary on the Bible. In order to give the greater eclat to this. 


8 < + 
„ 


undertaking, and draw. the public attention upon it, it was 


announced, that lord Maſham preſented him with MSS. of 


: = + 


Mr. Locke, found in his lordſhip's library at Oates &; and - See Art. 


that he had helps alſo from MSS. of lord Clarendon, Dr.. 8 


TE 


Waterland, Gilbert Weſt, and other celebrated men. He,gop Tr. 


began to publiſh this commentary, 1765, in weekly and 


monthly numbers; and continued to publiſh it regularly, 


till it was completed in 3 Vols. folio. It was dedicated to 


his patron Bp. Squire, Who, alas! died in May the year 


following, 1766 ; and was lamented. (we believe very ſin- 
cCarely) by our commentator, in a funeral Sermon dedicated 


to his widow. This year he took the degree of LL, D. at 


Cambridge, having been made a chaplain of the king ſome. 
time before. His next publication was a volume of his 
poems, in 8vo. In 1769, he publiſhed a tranſlation from 
the French of, © Sermons preached before Lewis XV. 


4 during his Minority, by pony. Bp. of Clermont“. 


They were called ( Sermons on the Duties of the Great,“ 


Ff 


and 
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Ho this" availed 0 ; his The, continued Andi 


8 +425 


8 the 0 D. =D 
aal and inſeri 8 of f Wales. a 4 FOR! 


- now Earl of Cheſterfield : he became tutor to the atter, 
8 recommendation of Bp. Squire do the late earl of C et 
terfield. = . 


- Holy 17 2, he was Preſented ko the living: of Hocklife i in 
a, Nie ie. but What could ſuch” referment AS this 
| avail? The habits of expence had gained a wonderful aſcen- 


dency over him: he was vain; he was pompous ; "which 1 per- 
fons, emerging from low fituations"i in life, are a apt to be; 
and thus became involved and fi nkivg Ander debts. To: re. | 
lieve himſelf, he was tempted: to 2 ſtep, which ruined him for 
ever with the public; and this Was, to procure: by leg 
means the rectory of St. George” „ Hanover-ſquare. On 
. the. prefetment of Dr. Moſs to the ſee of Bath and Welk, 
in 1774 that rectory fell to the diſpoſal of the crown: üpon 
tbich, Dodd caſed an anon) nous letter to be ſent to lady. 
pfley,. offering the ſum 5 if by her means he 
could be preſented t6 the living: * Alas! he 17 ur ortunate 
In his woman: the etter Was cimnedfately eee to 
che chancellor; and; after b being n to the ſender, laid 
efore the King. 118 name was ordere d to. be. ruck Hut of 
the liſt of cha ins: the prefs abound unded "with, Atire Wd in⸗ 
vective: he Fr abuſed and ridiculed in the 1 f the 
ay: and; to erown the whole,” the tranſaction 'becar 
ſubject ef emertalnment, in ons "of Foote? 80 eee at 
thc ror oo ae Ru i 
Stung With ſhame, Af. got remorſe, he decamped' or . 
f ſeaſon; and wefit'to'his' pupil, "then at Geneva, who 


to Hockliffe the living” of Winge in the ſame 840 Uk 1 5 


N 8 8--» 


ey of winter, ſk” 1 to | eherciſe "his 1 as | 


ag _utual;* particulatly at 5 Magdalen chapel, Where His laſt | 


R © S.4 


| fel Il was preac ed, Feb. 2, 17%. Two days after this, 
he” "bgned : 5 ond, Which he Wn. rg TR his pu See lord 
4 5 rhekd, 


a” 


a - — 
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Cheſterfield, for ef of "nl Cee 
TY aw at *% yo, i rol 8 0m detection, 


convicted at the 
burn ] June 27. < 17 between the rongun- 
eing and « executi) g of. goin N — owing BOM de — 
ſome time, reſpecting the admiffibinity of an.evidence, who 
teſtimony had been made ule. of to my 


The hiſtorian of bis life, referred. to.. Src and. yo 


1 ele. mu cammitted .- priſon, tried. and 
5 117 Fab: hk "i Executed, 3t 1y- 


whoſe W relation we haye extracted theſe Fe, bars, 5 


hath ſubjoinec 


means Without m 15 a 155 Way. Hut certainly. the 
curious of all, „ An 


4 liſt of his writings, confifting, of - L Arti- 
cl les; chiefly upon lubjects of 5 and. piety, 2 _-_ 3 


Wasp ork it is, all things. 
conſidered, are, his % hts in, riſon, in five: Parts, 


4 ig. N N he Retroſpect, P ublic Puninh- 


nt, 25 Futurity: :? to Which are added, bis 
Sprech n in 1 15 9 Sentence 3 Was pronounced on him,“ 


hs 13 Laſt Prayer,” written the night before his death, | 


AN The Convict's Addreſ is to bie unhappy Bre thren, and 


other 6e Miſcellaneous, Pieces.” Prefixed to the M5. i is the 
1: 97775 4 NEW — 


enſuing note 92 5 elf: = a 2 
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1275 2 man ns married ſo ally as April 17517 
eren before he was in arders, or had any certain means of. 
ſupporting bimflf; but his wife, „though largely endowed 

4 with perſonal attractions, was certainly.deficient in thoſe 
Fc Hf 1 5 1815 fortune. So ſaith his Wasen ry 
ak mention 9.0 APY: aalen a 1 1 22 


vobDb 


19 5 ion, wight and. tele i- 8 
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onden, where! he was born June 26, 170, He was 


_  quaintance with Dr. Samuel Clarke, miniſter of the Difſent- 


when a helpleſs orph3n,” and à generous and fait 


family, made him an offer, that 


Britiſn factory there. A 


ſtudies. Phe ducheſs of Bedford, being informed of his, 


ſtucdiies at this place, he was noted for his diligence, ſerious, 


? 


. BRIDGE. 
3 ààSàꝓꝙꝙh!0ͥ:³ůͤrir BE Eons Ne . 3 1 48 
RIDGE (Dr. Puir ir), an eminent Difſenting 


miniſter, was the ſon of Daniel Doddridge, an oflman in 


- brought up in the early knowledge. of religion by his pious 
parents; but was firſt initiated in the elements of the learned 
languages under one Mr, Stott, a miniſter, who taught a 
rivate «ſchool in London. In 1712, he was removed to 

_ Kingſton upon Thames? and, about the time of his father's 
death, Which happetied in 171 5, removed again to à private 
ſchool at St. *Alban's- Here he happily commenced an ac- 


ing congregation there e became not only the inflruftor 
- of bis 'youth' in the principles of religion, but his guardian 

Faithful friend 

in all his advaneing years; for by his own and his friends 
contribution, he Furniſhed him wich means to purſue his 


_ * E F e INE | Ws FE v8 
. circumſtances, character, and ſtrong inclination, to learning, 


F 


by his uncle Philip Doddridge, then ſteward to that noble 
hade hic an offer, tha if he choſe to be educated for 

the miniſtry" of the church of England, and would go to 
either of its univerſities; ſhe 1 ſupport the expence of, 
his education; and, if ſhe ſhould live till he had taken or-, 
ders, would provide for him in the church. This propoſal, 
he received with the warmeſt gratitude,” but in the moſt fe-, 
ſpectful manner declined it; as he could not then ſatisfy his. 
cConſeience to comply with the terms of miniſterial conformity. 
Oct. 1719, he was placed under Mr. Jennings, who kept, 
an academy at Kibworth in Leiceſterſhire ; and, during his, 


ſpirit, and extraordinary care to improve his talents. He, 
was firſt ſettled as a miniſter at Kilworth in that county, 
where he preached to a ſmall 8 ation in an obſcure 
village; but on Mr. Jennings's death, ſucceeded to his aca- 
dem, and ſoon after was called to the care of a large Diſ- 
ſenting congregation at Northampton, Where he carried his 
academy, and the number of hi ROPES increaſed, Here he 
ſpent the remainder of his life, Which, being entirely em- 
_ ployed in his cloſet, in his academy, and in his congregation, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to afford many incidents to gain the at- 
tention of the generality of readers. He died at Liſbon, 
_ where he went for the recovery of his health; and his re- 
mains were interred in the bur ying- ground belonging to the 
* monument was erected 


A 


2 
3 1 8 
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0 his n memor in bis meeting-houſe at N orthampton,. at the 
| Nee of the Kongregation; and an eiten [ al, "by: his: 
friend, Gilbert Welt, inſcribed. on it. . 
We ſhall ſubjoin his plan of education, and. an account of 
his. works, extracted from mempirs of his life, chajaidels: 
| and writings, lately publiſhed by Job 5 Sud. 


One of the firſt things he expected of his 8 was to: : 
| learn Rich's. ſhort-hand, which he wrote himſelf, and in 
which his Lectures were written; that they might tranſcribe. 


them, make extracts from the books. they read and conſulted, 


| with caſe and ſpeed, and fave. e many hours in their 


future compoſitions. ; 
Care Was taken, i in 1 Art. year. 3 h 90 hat thay. 
ould. retain and im ers! that knowledge of Greek and 
Latin which they ha acquired at ſchool; and gain ſuch 
knowledge of Hebrew, if they. bad not learnt it before, that 


they might be able to read the Old Teſtament j in its ori- 


ginal language. Beſides the courſe of lectures in a morn- 
Ing, claſfical lectures were read every evening, generally by 
this aſſiſtant, but ſometimes by himſelf.., If any of his pupils 


were. deficient in their knowledge, of e the ſeniors, 


Iwho were beſt ſkilled in it, were appointed to inſtruct them 
at other times. Thoſe of them who. choſe. it, were alſo 
taught French. "Syſtems. of logic, 'thetoric, geography, and 
metaphyſics, .were alſo read during the firſt 2 of their 
courſe; and they were referred to particular paſſages in other 
lanthors upon theſe ſubjects, which illuſtrated. the points on 
Wich the lectures had. 

WP: on the | princi 8 of of. JOINT and algebra. 


"8 "pg the Kamins <a ' Who knew him, Jov'd Un, and lament Y 

HILIP DOPDRIDGE,: Dip... him; 

Twenty-oneYears PaſtorofrhieChuich, Aa who are ee of recordings 

Hirector of a flouriſhing Academy, In this Inſcription, 

AndAuthor of many excellentWritings; Their friendly. but faithful Toftimony - 
By Which Te the many amiable and Chriſtian 25 

Hisplous; e and indeftigable © ; Virtues, | 

cal 


9 1 That adorned his more private 
Character; 


To make Men wiſe, good. and happy». 8 
Will far better be made Known, * which, tho dead, he yet ſpeaketh, __ 
ned perpetuated much longer, And, ftill 8 in |Rethembrance, 
a by this - obſcure and periſhable _ Forcibly, o ſilently admoniſheth, 
Marble; +47 Tl once beloved and ee 
The humble Monument, not of his Flock. 4 
)Prae,: * | He as born, une 26, 1702, © 
Iut of their Eſteem, Aﬀe@ion, a ; And died Oct. 26, 1751, 
WS” Is „ © OS TDD 
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: 


turned. To theſe were added Mos: Wy 


; 5 7 * j , 
* . ; 


—_ 


entrance» on chat 'bratich, of ſcionge, Some "other articles 


- trigonometry,! ial an 
A e of of natural and experimental waer. ;oftipre- 
; henditig mechanics, Ratics, kjdroflatics, pneumatic 85 15 


ke and pre y large 
Was the gift of {one of His friends, and the rem nder pur 
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Re "ſtudies were Bnithed, th er C röddesl to 
nie ſegiens, ant Selens a lies TH. 


i 


aſtronomy, was read to them - with referencęs to 
authors on 1 becks. "Thi fle was fate by A 
y philoſop ical appatatus z; part of Which, 


chaſed by a ſmell contribution from each of the ftudents, at bis 


vere touched upon, efpeci . . 8 and Tivit: © A 
diſſtinct view 8 h an bl „and competent know | 
1 ledge in anatorsy, "was gi en'them. 7 50 A Urte . tem of Jews. 


referred to wr 

; Def Eccieſi Kade Fier Was be grpu 1 of 
riss of lectures on Wat Ti EX, * | 
aum Hiſtoriæ Phitoſg 


Ee extent of the word; inch 


of ths anci en Rlatophors,” in thefr varibus feds: 


ih antiquities,” which) eir tutor had drayvn as read ta 
them in 'the Jr ars of their Ct Ti | ar cert 


in this w 5 i 1 Wee: 


SY ud Gompens 
ry e bf lectures Take dot rife es 


Rae the chi abject of their attention and udy,” 


ears of their TG was = 2 8 1 Ht 


a 


Ge 15 
it, the 
| eds . e ae to it, Pr 105 . b ich ie pre- 

, confidered ; 25 God's natural Jaw, rs under 


5 which head, the natural evidence af the. immortality-of the 
ſoul was Jargely-« examined. . To this was added ſome fur- 


ve of what is, and” generally has been, the Nate of Virtuo 
7 wy world. 8 110 ray the: aranfition. was eaſy to the 
need oi. a revelation, the encouragement to hope for, it, 2 


25 Pa nature of the evidence which might probably ly attend jt. 


e Wark naturally ta 5 evidence 


. 
I 


: producedin —— of that revelatien which the Sertpturescon- f 
dan. Phe genuineneſs, credibility, and inſpiration of theſe 
95 l books, Mels then cleared 1705 at large, and vindicated 


2 A coll eg ent pro- ik © on the reſt: Si liste edel 
Naben, taken chiefly from Sir Iſaac though not ſolely, to 1 and 
uo "ua ans vine OY Kenan 8 l 


from 


ö 8 8 b OD R EDGE» 
| by the maß dene objections which infidels have 


2 5 Hops were laid, the chief doctrines of 
2. out into a large detail: thoſe relating 

nd* Spirit; to the original and fallen 
75 eme of our redemption by Chriſt 


E281 


and to the ices of "as Spirit, as the great agent in the Re- 
deemet's. ho The. nature of the Covenant of grace 
ar ſtated; 


Vas p particul ; and the ſeveral precepts and inſti- 
tutio + of the Ba with the views which it gives of the 
concluding: ſcenes of our world, and of the eternal ſtate 
beyond it. What ſeemed moft evident on theſe heads, was 
| 5 Ee into. > propoſitions, ſor ome of which were problematical; 
and he chief controve ies relating to each, were thrown 
into t e e {eholts,. and ee by a very large collection 
of references : containing, perha 5, 3 lecture with ano - 
ther, the ſubſtance of 40 or 50 ages; in which the 
ſentiments: and reaſonings of a mo! & convderable authors - 
on all theſe heads might be ſeen in their own words. It was 
| ths dul neſs of udents: to read and contract theſe reſe= 
' rences,..in the FM between the lectures; of which only 
three were. Eiven in a week, and ſometimes but two. Ibis 
Was the author's capital work as a tutor; he had ſpent much 
labour upon it, and was continually. enriching it with his 
remarks on any new productions upon the ſeveral ſubjects : 
handled it in it. This pa ple His pupils tranſcribed: it is now. 
publiſtied, and the 9 judge of its value and ſuitable- 
| ne to anſwer the end propoſed. Critical lectures on the 
New Te ftament” were weekly delivered, which the ſtu- 
dents were permitted and encouraged to tranſcribe, to lead 
them to the batter knowledge of the divine oracles.. Theſe 
contained bis remarks on the language, meaning, and deſign 
of the ſacred writers, and the interpretations and criticiſms 
of the moſt conliderable commentators. Many of theſe he 
has inferted i in the << Family Expoſitor.” __ : 
In the laſt year of the 9 a ſett of lectures on oe 
ing and the paſtoral. care was given; theſe contained gene- 
ral directions conicetning: the method to be taken to furniſh- 
them for the work of preaching; the characters of the beſt 
5 practical writers and commentators upon the Bible, many 
partie lar rules for the compoſition of ſermons, hs proper 
yl the choice and arrangement of thoughts, and the de- 
Berz, of them; 3 directions relating to public prayer, expoſi- 
tion, catechifir ing, the adminiſtration of the ſacraments, and 
paſtoral Valits : ION were ene. many general e for 
3 eir 5 
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prudential rules, for their behaviour. in particular circum- 


1 


* dents were read and examined; and thoſe who had entered 


ſome lectures were given them on civil law; the hietogly- 
| phics, and mythology of che ancients; the Engliſh hiſtory 
particularly the hiftory of non-conformity, and the princi- 
ples on which a ſeparation from the church of England is 


of his Defence of moderate Non- coffor mit). 
One day in every 


turns, theſes on the ſeveraf ſübfects affigned them, which 


tinguiſh them from ſermons) on the natural and moral per- 
fections of God, and the ſeveral branches of moral virtue; 
while the ſenior ſtudents brought analyſes of Scripture,” the 
ſchemes of ſermons, and afterwards the ſermons themſelves, * 
 which'they ſubmitted to the examination and correction of 
their tutor. In this part of his work he was very exact, 
careful, and friendly; efteeming his remarks on their com- 
poſitions more uſeful to young preachers, than any general 
rules of compofition vhich could be offered them by thoſe 
who were themſelves moſt eminent in the profeſſioon 


of his works. In 1730, he publiſhed, Free Thoughts on 
e the moſt probable Means df reviving the Diſſenting In- 
4 tereſt; in 1742, 4 piece againſt Chriſtianity not 
& founded on Argument; and, in 1747, Some remark- 

4 able Paſſages in the Life of Colonel James Gardiner, who 
& was ſlain by the Rebels at Preſton Pans, Sept. 21, 1745. 
HFis other productions appertained to religion, and were 
_ chiefly of the practical kind: as, in 1732, Sermons on 
c the, Education of Children ;*” in 1735, © Sermons to 
* Young People; in 1743, © The Principles of the Chriſ- 
& tian Religion, in Verſe, for Children and Youth ;” in 
1736, Ten Sermons on the Power and Grace of Chriſt, | 

e and the Evidences of his glorious Goſpel; in 1741, 


another practical treatiſe, intituled, &“ The Riſe and Pro- 
& greſs of Religion in the Soul, Huſtrated in a Courſe of 


their convetſation and conduct as miniſters, and a variety o! 
C J Fr td nome 
While the ſtudents were purſuing theſe important ſtudies, 


founded. The tutor principally inſiſted upon thoſe laid down 


by Dr. Calamy, in his introduction 40 the ſecond volume 


One day in every week was ſet apart for public exerciſes ; 
at theſe times the tranſlations and orations of the junior ſtu- 


_—_— 


on the ſtudy of pneumatology and ethics, produced, in their 


4 


were mutually oppoſed and defended. "Thoſe 'who had fi- 
niſhed ethics delivered homilies (as they were called, to diſ- 


- So much for his ſyſtem of education: now for an account 


« Practical Diſcourſes on Regeneration ;* "and, in 1745, 


„ & ſerious. 


* 


DOoDD RINGE. 


= « ſerious and practical Addreſſes, ſuited to 8 ol · every 
de Character and Circumſtance, with. a devout Meditation 


* or Prayer added to each Chapter. Dr. Watts had pro- 
; 8 ſuch a work as this laſt himſelf; but, his growing in- 
Frmities preventing the execution, he recommended it to 


Pr. Doddridge, and, after it was finifhed, reviſed it 7; far 


E as his health would permit. 


* After the deceaſe of Dr. Doddridge, his leſſer pieces * : 
been reprinted, j in three ſmall volumes; ; but his capital work, 
© and: which he had been preparing from his entrance on the 


B winiſtry, was,” The Family Expoſitor, containing a Ver- 
e ſion and Paraphraſe of the New Teſtament, with critical 
e Notes, and a prifiicat Improvement. of each Section,” 

| in 6 vols. 4to. 

It may be mentioned. alſo, that he reviſed che works of 
| Abp. Leighton, 2 were e at et 7055 in 
* Vols. do. „ 


. 
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© DODSLEY. 1 a 2 eminent bockfeller 8 = 


A Ingenious' writer, was born at Mansfield in Nottingham- 
ſhire, 1703... He was not indebted to education for his lite- 
: rary fame; for he had no OED, as BE himſelf informs. 

us, of the learned languages: 3 : 


* 4 O native Sherwood happy were 5 1 

TY 64 Might theſe his rural notes, to future time, 
£4 Boaſt of tall groves, that, nodding o'er thy pin, > 
e Roſe to their tuneful melody. But ah! = 
-..<. Beneath the feeble efforts of a Muſe : 
Untutor'd by the lore of Greece or Rome; 
A ftranger to the fair Caſtalian ſprings, 
e Whence happier poets inſpiration draw, 

; e And the ſweet magic of perſuaſive ſong, _ 
The weak preſumption, the fond hope expires,” ws 


His firſt ſetting out in life was in a ſervile ſtation 1 
to the honourable. Mrs. Lowther), from which, however, 
his abilities very ſoon raiſed him; for, having written: 
The Toyſhop,” and that piece being ſhewn to Mr. Pope, 
the delicacy ok ſatire which is conſpicuous in it, though: 
Edoathed with the . greateſt ſimplicity of deſign, ſo ſtrongly 
recommended its author to the notice of that celebrated poet, 

that he continued from that time to the day of his death a 
warn friend and zealous patron to Mr. Dodfley; and al- 


, 


; though he had himſelf no connection with the theatres, yet 


3 him ſuch. an intereſt = as inſured its being immedi- 
oo „ = or. 


8 


- % 
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i ͤꝗtely brought on the flage, where it met with the ſucceſs it 
_. merited; as did alſo a farce called? The King and Miller 

Dek Mansfield, ney, made its appearance in the enſuing 
de Vis. 1736, From the ſucceſs of theſe pieces he entered 
> Into that buſineſs which of all others has the cloſeſt connec- 


tion with, and the moſt immediate dependence on, perſons | 
ol genius and literature, viz, that of a bookſeller. In this 2 
tation, Mr. Pope's recommendation, and his own merit 8 
don obtained him not only the countenance. of perſons 0 
liche firſt abilities, but alſo of thoſe of the firſt rank, and in a 1 
few years raiſed him to great eminence in his profeſſion, in 5 
which he was almoſt, if not altogether, at the head. Vet, 1 
neither in this capacity, nor in that of a writer, had ſucceſs | 
any improper effect on him. In one light he preſerved the 
ſttticteſt integrity, in the other the moſt; becoming humility, 
. Mindful of the early encouragement his own talents met 
# with, he was ever ready to give the ſame opportunity of ad» 
. - _  vancement to thoſe of others, and has on many occations 
| beth not only the publiiier but the patron of genius, But 
there is no circuniftance” which adds more luſtre to his cha- 
rafter, than the grateful remembrance he retained, and eter 
- Expreſſed, to the memory of thoſe to whom he owed the 
obligation of his firſt being taken notice of in life. We ſhall 
not, however, dwell any longer on the amiableneſs of Mr. = 
| Dodlley's character as a man, ſince manybeſides ourſelves were 1 
= well acquainted with it. As a writer, there is an eaſe and az”, 
5 elegance that runs through all his works, which ſometimes 1 
are more pleaſing than a more laboured and ornamented man- 4 
ner. In verſe, his numbers are. flowing, if not ſublime, and En 
his ſubjects conſtantly well choſen and entertaining. In . 
proſe he is familiar, yet chaſte; and in his dramatic pieces © 
he has ever kept in his eye the one great principle, delectando Eu 
«cl 
1 


2 


2 
1 


m om 


K a 


pariterqae monendo; ſome general moral is conſtantly con- 
| veyed in the general plan, and particular inſtruction diſperſed WW 
Ia rh particalr roles bf tte. The Aale ue moreover, i y 
| is eaſy, the-plots ate ſimple, and the cataſtrophes intereſting 15 
) RE Lo ons 
Mr. Dodfley by his profe 


0 


\ acquired. a very handfome ll -- 


A — 


which” happened Sept. 26, 65 at the houſe of his friend 


which are enumerated in the“ Biozraphia Dramatica 1 and N 
of ection ff 


e "foe uncommom induſtry and Ba bs 2 755 
8 ; KY: F: . * | ITE! regard this place, ; & | 2 x . 


5 bal from one in his a bac life, 7 1 
„ without 1 e enen, . 


'D 6 D Py *. 


intituled, The Public Virtue, 17525 Ito. A bed volume 
of „ Trifles was collected after his death, conſiſting of 1. 


4 Cleone; . 2. * Melpomene, or the Regions of Terror 


“ and Pity, an Ode; 3. “Agriculture; a Poem z” and 
4. The Economy of] Human Life.. 


| Mr, Dodſley alſo-executed two works of vreat ſervice to: 
| the cauſeof genius, as they are the means of preſerving pieces. 
of merit, that might otherwiſe fink into oblivion, viz, the 


publication of © A Collection of Poems by different eminent 


ec Hands,“ in ſix vols. 12 mo, and “ A Nh of Plays 


„by old Authors, in 12 vols. of the fame fize. Both theſe 
bave ſince had the gobd fortune to be republiſned by a gen- 


tleman of firſt-rate Abilities, who handſomely records the 
merits of his predeceſſor: “ The firſt edition of the preſent Preface 8 
volumes was one of the many excellent plans produced 
by the late Mr. Robert Dodſley, a man to whom litera- 
ture is under ſo many obligations, that it would be un. 
4 pardonable to Note OE | EE informing thoſe: - 


n the wotk, that 


d him from an obſcure aten in Hie to. eck and inde- 


« pendenge: Modeſt, ' ſenfible, and humane; he retained 


bY the virtues which firſt brought him into notice, after he. 

e had obtained wealth ſufficient to 1 wiſh which 
e was a generous 

friend, an encourager of men * genius; and acquired the. 


« could'ariſe from the polieflion | of it; 
*"efteem and reſpect of all who were acquainted him: It 


E was his Sap to paſs the greater part of his life with 

. thoſe whoſe names will be reveted by poſterity; by moſt 
© Of whom he was loved as much for the virtues of his 

2 heart, aß he was admited on account of his excellent . 


ng. After a life ſpent in the exerciſe © of every ſocial 
he fell a martyr to the gout.” * _ 


. Ke a $ tomb-ſtone. 6: 2 


[TE TESTES, 3 * 5 A Bo 


8 11 1. Is [ao tne any reſpe& © 


n "th whith are depoſited the remains * : 1 8 


: 2865 Mr. Ro BERT DopsLiey; . . 
Nl who, as an author, raiſed himſelf a 8 1 


een above what could have been Tia) 


"He Was buried i in the wor church. ard at Puna, wh : 
the folloy inſcri 
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DODSLEY. 


)))) 8 man, was * 5 


5 exceeded by any in integrity of beart, 1 5, 
dag ale of manners and converſation.” i 
Hs lee e ee . 5 , 
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E - | „ Dopril (Henzrv), : a. Ge learned alan, 3 was Don 
f 8 5 at Dublin, in October 1641; yet, though his birth happened 
3 in Ireland, was deſcended from parents of Engliſh extrac- 
5 tion. His grandfather was à clergyman, and his father a 
Iiſcꝛuoldier; his mother was daughter to. Sir Francis Slingſby, 
JT that Sir Henry Slingſby, who was beheaded by 
=: Life CES Cromwell in 1658, for being concerned in a plot Againſt him. 
ver Anna In the firſt ſix years of his life, he was confined with his 
3 Francis mother within. the city of Dublin, on account. of the Iriſh 
. Brokelby, rebellion; where, though they prongs ſecurity, 25 et they re- 


3 9 $;ceived. no advantage from an eſtate they had at Connaught, 


f Vp it bein ſſeſſed by the rebels. In , his parents POE ht 
| | bir, e Ex ngland; 2 d after ſome 1 0 London, rk to | 
V ky and placed him at a free: ſchool, where he continued 
; years, and. laid the foundation. of that great Jearning 25 
„ 9 800 he aftexgyards 1 His father, after, having ſet- 
8 tled him and bis gt fe York, went to Ireland to look. 5 
aſter his eſtate, but die of the plague at Waterford; and 
„ mother, going thither for the ſame. purpoſe, fell into a 
RE . conſumption, of which ſhe. died, in her n Sir Henry 
I Slüngſby s houſe. By the loſs of his parents, he was reduced 
| ds ſuch neceſlities, that he Was teen to uſe; ie charcoal, * 
{ __ ..__eauſe he had not wherewithal to buy pens and ink; 
1 1 he ſuftered very much, by reaſon of his board not _ 
[ W 15s ularly. paid. He continued in this miſerable condition 
= | Ul 1654 ; when his uncle, Mr. Henry, Dodwell, rector of 
Neybourn and Hemley in Suffolk, ſent for g diſcharged 
1 his debts, and not only affiſted Ne de him in his 
| - — 15, 16, ſtudies. - With him he remained. 3 year, a was then ſent * 
| 
| 


to Dublin, where he was at.ſchool.a year longer. In 1656, 
de was admitted into Trinity-callege. 2255 that city; under the WM 
learned Dr.-John Stearne ; and of this college was ſucceſ- 

ſiuwely choſen. ſcholar and fellow-;. but i in 1666, he quitted his 5 
3 fellowſhip, in order to avoid goin into oly orders, as the | 
I ſtatutes of his college required. The . biſhop Jeremy 
JJ SERpOr offered to uſe his intereſ for cocuring a. diſpenſation 
E. . ' | *tof the ffatute; but Dodwell 7 to accept of this, leſt it 
. l be an a. . at, and d, eggſequence afte- 
FE | ” ES A 9 
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Vell was not content. with barely publiſhing this work, ac- - 
fc the requeſt, of his tutor a little before his death; _ 
5 


210 


| 8 d.mpxims of the | heathen philoſophers, particularly che 
5 


tions of his own z which, being exceedingly numerous, we 


av AB RARAaAPSU ee 


In London; where he ſoon became acquainted with N 1 
ſueceſſwely bil q | 


that eminent divine was fo. great, that he attended him to 
Holland, when he was appointed chaplain to the princeſs. oe 
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IE came over to. England in. 1666; and, As. Wood in- Faſtl, Oxon. 


- : * * 


From thence he returned to his native country for a time; 
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* 


e 
Or, Stearne, intituled, De Obſtinatione : opus 'poſthu- 
* my, pietatem Chriſtiano. Stoicam ſcholaſtico more ſua» 
7 dens,“ By Ob inatio, Dr. Stearne meant “ firmneſs, or 


© the not ſinking under adverſities and misfortunes.”  Dod- 


e wrote a. preface to it, which he calls “ Prolegomena 
glogetica, : de uſu; dogmatum Philoſophicorum, &c,”? 


SLING 


herein fe, apologizes for his tutor, who, by quoting ſo often 
, EE ATE SO Ln LTP 
in that bock, and ſetting a high value upon, the writings 
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cs, might ſeem to ſome to depreciate the holy Scriptures. 


Ih. 1672, he wrote a preface, without his name, to a book, 
VVV 

de Sales, the laſt biſhop and prince of Geneva; which ws 
übliſhed at Dublin in Engliſh this ſame year, in .;2mo, P. 26. 36, 


i "rom. this time he began to preſent the, world with produc- 


gs PI E 5 $1 * » 4 0 1 . 5 
will not intermix with our account gf his life, but, for the 
fake, of method and clearneſs, place in fegular ordef at the 
end of it. In 1674, he came over to England, and, ſettled 
lezrned men, F with: Lloyd, afterwar 
ſuece ſhop of St. Aſaph, Lichßeld and Coventry, and 
Vorceſter. Ihe friendihip and intimacy he contracted witn * 


PE 


inge. April 1688, he was elected, by the univerſity,of — 
ord, Camden's profeſſor of hiſtory, in his abſence, and - 
Tr eu _ _ _ without 


* cf 


Or 
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een 
Vithout his knowledge or application; : and, in May, wa 
. incorporated M. A. there. But this employment he did Hon 


hold long; being deprived of it Nov. 1697, for refuſing to 
take the oaths of Anke to king V "liam and queen 


ry 
* Aﬀter he loſt his Freter ip he Ster for dme time 
at Oxford; and then retired to Cookham, a village” near 
- Maidenhead in Berkſhire. When their majeſties had nomi- 


land; conſidering the new biſhops, and thoſe who joined 


tem, as nothing better than ſchiſmatics. While he refided_ 


m Cookham, he became acquainted with Mr. Francis Cherry 


of Shotteſbrooke ; for the ake of whoſe converſation he re- 


| 8 moved to. Shotteſbrooke, where he ſpent the remainder of 
dis life, | About this time, having loſt one or more of the 


Dodwells, bis nephews, whom he deſigned for his heirs, 
be married the daughter of a perſon in Whoſe houſe he had 


lodged at Cookham. His marriage was in June 16904 and 


Fu "£m proved a vo. 1 0 for he had ten children, of 


pi. 303, Ec. whom ſurvived him. 1705, obſerving that the deprived 
. CO rev were reduced 18 2 * ; 5 oh 
|  . _ thoughts of joining himſelf to the church again; which, a$ 


Et all ſee 3 5 occaſioned! mim to write ſome pam- 
M | bet bp but he did nor ſtir in good earneft about it till Jan. 
V tor. Then, upon the death of 2 the deprived 


bpbdbiſhop of Norwich, he, with ſome other friends, wrote to 
Nenn of Bath and Wells, the only ſurviving deprived biſhop, 

to know whether, he challenged weit r ſubjection? Kenn re- 

turned for anſwer, that he "Ta not; Dy” 1 that the 

breach might be cloſed by their joining with the diltops poſ- 


= ſeſſed of their ſees. Accordingly, dwell j ined from 


= e. Mo 1 time in communion 8 e chur cb. US learned 


CEO 49 


: P. . Jene, | books ow to Fra erte, He was . in 


an graces; 
and, though us being a Nonjuror gives us no very great 
den or his TORT Mo it ds 2 to haye been a man 


* 
* 
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* nate biſhops to fill the fees of thoſe who would not acknow- 
ledge their authority, he ſeparated from the church'of Eng- | 


all number, he entertained 
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who acted upon principle, and who could not be brought to 


ſtoop to intereſt or ambition. 


Proceed we now to give an account of his writings ; where 
we ſhall have occaſion to mention alſo ſeveral paſſages and 


circumſtances of his liſe, as yet unnoticed. After the pub- 


1 


; : 


lication of Dr. Stearne's book above-mentioned, his firſt - 


work was, 1. © T'wo Letters of Advice; one, for the Suſ- 


« ception of holy Orders; the other, for Studies theologi- 


« cal, 1672. The firſt of theſe letters was written for the 
uſe of a ſon of biſhop Leſley, a brother of the well-known 
Mr. Charles Leſley, for whom our author always entertaine 


©. 


the higheſt eſteem. | 2. Some Conſiderations of preſent P. 33. | 


e Concernment: how far the Romaniſts may be truſted 0 


# 


« Princes of another Perſuaſion,” 1675, 8vo. This book 


was written on occaſion of the Controverſial Letters, and 
the Iriſh Remonſtrance; which occafioned a kind of 


— 


* 


ſchiſm among the Iriſh Papiſts. 3. Two ſhort Diſcourſes p. 40. 


<« againſt the Romaniſts. The firſt, An Account of the 
fundamental Principle of Popery, and of the Inſufficiency. 


of the Proofs which they have for it: the ſecond, An 


< Anſwer to ſix Queries propoſed to a Gentlewoman of the 


“ Church of England by an Emiſſary of the Church of 


Rome, 1676, 12mo. The fundamental principle here 
is the pretended infallible authority of that church. Theſe 


plainers of miſrepreſentation. 4. Separation of Churches 


from Epiſcopal Government, as practiſed by the preſent. 
Nonconformiſts, proved ſchiſmatical, from ſuch Principles. 
Las are leaſt; controverted, and do withal moſt popularly 
& explain the Sinfulneſs and Miſchief of Schiſm, 1679, 4t0. 


This was occaſioned by an anſwer to à ſermon of Sharpe, 
æfterwards archbiſhop of Vork; but, being animadverted 
upon by R. Baxter, was l Dodwell, in, 5. A 
„ Reply to Mr. Baxter's pretended. ( | | | 

< intituled, Separation of Churches, & . To which were 


c added, Three Letters to Mr. Baxter, written in the Year, 


1673, concerning the Poſlibility of Diſcipline under a, 


\ 


_ diſcourſes were reprinted in 1688, 4to, with a new preface, 
relating to the biſhop. of Meauy, and other modern com 


1. 


added, to the ſecond: edition of his Two Letters of 


„Advice, 6. A; Difcourſe concerning the Phoenician. 


4 Hiſtory of Sanchoniathon; in which he is of opinion, 


that, after the hiſtory of Moſes had been tranſlated into Greek, | 


and ſo made common to the learned men of the neighbouring. 


z 


nations, 
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y endeavoured to rival it by . 
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of their own, that they might not ſeem inferior to the Jews 
in point, of antiquity; and that Philo Biblius was the forger 


F. 34, ce. or contriver of that hiſtory under the name of Sanchoniathon. 


7. „Diſſertationes Cyprianlcæ, 1682 They were occa- 
fioned by Fell, biſhop of Oxford, who deſired our author to 
write obſervations on St. Cyprian, when he was about pub- 
liſhing his edition of that father. They were dedicated to 
that prelate, and printed in the ſame ſize as his Cyprian, 

- with a deſign to be bound with it; and reprinted at Quford 
min 1684, 8vo. In the 11th diſſertation, „De paueitate mar- 
„ tyrum,” he ſhews, Chow ſmall the number of martyrs was 


s in the firſt” perſecutions; and how later martyrologies, 


"ts 


— 


- 
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& eſpecially of the Romaniſts, have multiplied them with- 


ds out the authority of ancient monuments.” This expoſed 


him to cenſure; and he was pretty ſeverely treated by ſome 
. writers, as if, by leflening the number as well as Characters 


of the primitive martyrs, he had hurt one of the beſt» proofs 


for tlie truth and divinity of the Chriſtian religion. His diſ- 

ſiertation was profeſſedly attacked by father Thierry Ruinart, 
a Benedictine, in the general preface to his Acta primo- 

c. rum Martyrum, &. printed at Paris in 1689, 4to. Four 
45 jetters, publiſhed by Mr. Nelſon in 1713, paſſed: between 
biſhop Burnet and our author, on this ſubject; where we 
find the biſhop treating him in the following ſevere manner: 
In one of theſe diſſertations on St. Cyprian, you laboured 


e ts leſſen one of the gloxĩous characters of the Chriſtian re- 


e ligion from the number of the martyrs; and in- the next 
4 you began the account of the patience and fortitude of tbe 
„ martyrs,” with the wilfulneſs of the firſt Chriſtians, and 
their deſire of fame and vain- glory. It is true, you after 
e that give better reaſons for it? but would a Vaninus, an 
et Hobbes, of à Spinoza, ſay any thing more derogatory to 
_ & that glory of our moſt holy faith, than you wrote in thoſe 
©: type Tilſerrologk ???.  Dodwell never vindicated this diſſer- 
tation againſt theſe adverſaries: not, as he truly ſaid, that 
tfey couſd not be anſwered; but becauſe: he ſhould: thereby 
be obliged to expoſe the weakneſs and:credulity of ſome an- 
cſent writers, which he was unwilling to do, ſince it might 


be made uſe of by men of little religion to bad purpoſes. At 
the end of theſe <© Diſſertations are ſome chronological 
tables: ehieffy the canons of Ptolemy collated: with MSS. 
ſorne Faſti out of MSS. a ſtagment of Theon, and another 
of the emperor Heraclius, both founded on Ptolemy?s canons. 
g. „ A Biſcbourſe concerning the one Altar, and the one 
H againſt 
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„ 2painft' Schiſm, 1683,” 8vo. This piece was againſt 
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Baxter; and Dr. Grabe, it ſeems, valued it fo highly, that 

he had thoughts of tranſlating it into Latin for the uſe of 
foreign'churches: 9. A Diſſertation on a-Pallage of the F · 83. 
«© Freatiſe, commonly aſcribed to Lactantius, De mortibus . 


* 


« Perſecutorum, printed at the End of that Author, by 
F. Spark, M. A. at Oxford, 1684, 8vo, - 10. De jure 


Laicorum Bacerdotali, 1686, 8vo.” It was written by way 
of anſwer to Grotius's diſſertation, + De ccnæ Adminiſtra- _ 


S tione ubi Paſtores non ſunt, &c.” which was tranſlated 5 
- about this time by Mr. William Baxter the antiquary, and 


publiſhed under 
, Poſthumous La 
ta gphich he added 


e title of © Anti-Dodwelliſm. 11. Ihe 
i Works of Pearſon, biſhop of Cheſter ;” 
diſſertation of his own, Concerning 


 « the Sucteffidn Sf the Biſhops of Rome, 1688, 4to._ 12. 
„ Diſſertationes in Irenzum, 1689,” 8vo. He has ſubjoin-, 
ed to them a fragment of Philippus Sidetes “ de Catechiſta- 
„ xum Alexandrinorum ſucceſſione.“ At the end there is a 
chronological table. When king William and queen Mary 
had ſuſpended thoſe biſhops who would not take the oaths, _ 


| he pübliſhed, 135 « A cautionary Diſcourſe of Schiſm, with 


a particular 


egard to the Caſe of the Biſhops who are 


„ ſulſpended for refuſing to take the new Oath: and, when 
. thoſe biſhops were actually deprived, he publiſhed, 14. A 
* Vindication of them, 1692,” 4to. This was in anſwer 
to a bobk written by Dr. 17 856 who, replying to Dodwell, See art. 
en 


dre from him, 15. „A De 


E ? HODY: 
indication of the 


ce of the 


«deprived Biſhops, 1695, 4to. To which he put a pre- 
face, ſuppreſſed then, but afterwards printed with this title, 


— 


ay- power, as to thoſe 


The Hoctrine of the Church of e concerning the 
« Independency of the Clergy on the 3 
Rights of theirs which are purely ſpirituah reconciled with 


_ «gur Oath of Supremacy, and the Lay-deprivations of the 


te Popi 


ſh Bilnops in the Beginning af the Reformation,” | 


16. His Camdenian lectures, in Latin, read at Oxford. 
They are upon the Hiſtoriæ Auguſte ſcriptores: their 
title is; „“ Prælectiones Academic in Schola Rhetorices 
_ «\Camdenianz, 1692,” 8vo. 17. An Invitation to Gen- 
« tlemen to acquaint; themſelves with ancient Hiſtory;“ 


ide y,” tranſlated into Engliſh 20 | 
gro, In 1696, he drew. up, 18. © The Annals of Thucy-  - 
|< les and X 
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Oxford in 1702, Ao. "= =66 Annales Velleiani, 
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being a preface to Degory 'Wheare's '< Method of 3 al . 
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enophon,” jo. accompany the editions of thoſe 
Hud and Wells. They were teprinted . 
| Goint- SY 
„ 
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i , lianei, Statiani, 1698,” 8yo. Thoſe of Vellius were 
wetten at the requeſt of Charlett, matter of Univerſity, 
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from their ſtyle of 7 called 


publiſbed in 1701, in the ſecond edition of * The Canon af 
the New Teſtament. vindicated, againſt Mr. 'Toland,”.by.. 
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« AEtate Pythagoræ Philoſophi.” Theſe diſſertations were: 


drawn up on occaſion, of the diſpute between Bentley and- 
« ad Exteros, &c. 1904, 8vo. When g bill ſar prevent- 


an 


ing occaſional conformity was depending in parliament, he 


wrote à treatiſe, intituled, 32. Oecaſional Cemmunion 


« fundamentally deſtructive of the Diſcipline of the primitive 


« Catholic Church, and contrary. to the Doctrine of the 


« lateſt Scriptures concerning Church Communion, 1705, 


vo. And obſerving, about the ſame time, that the deprived; 
biſhops were reduced to a ſmall. number, he wrote, 33. K 


b Caſe in. View conſidered, in a Diſcourſe, provin that, 


« in caſe our preſent ee WT earn Fathers ſhall leave 
& all their Sees vacant either by: Death or Reſignation, we 


„ ſhall not then be obliged to keep up our Separation frem 


<« thoſe. Biſhops who are as yet involved in the Guilt of the 


preſent unhappy Schiſm, 1705 80. 34. “ A farther 
e Viet in Aofnera heemwconties 


«© Objections not then conſidered, WN % ͤ 


|  Hitherto: Dodwell had acted in ſuch a manner as to be 

applauded by all, except thoſe who hated or deſpiſed the Non- 
jurors; but about this time he publiſhed ſome opinions, that 
drew upon him almoſt univerſal cenſure. For, in order to 
exalt the powers and dignity of the prieſthood: in that one 
communion which: he imagined to be the peculium of God, 
and to which he had joined himſelf, he endeavoured to prove, 


and original doctrine; and that immortality was only ar 


baptiſm conferred upon it, by the gift of God, through the 


hands of one ſett of regularly ordained clergy. In ſupport of 
this opinion, he publiſhed, 35. An Enel ry Diſcourſe, 
EY proving: ron: the Scriptyres and the firſt Fathers, that the 


„Soul is a Principle. eee but immortalized 
e actually by the gleaſure of God, to Puniſhment or Re- 

* ward, by its Union with the divine baptiſmal Spirit. 
«© Wherein is proved, that none have the Power of giving 


te this divine immortalizing Spirit, ſince the Apoſtles, but 
te only-the, Biſhops, 1706, 8vo. At the endiof the preface” 
is a diſſertation, to prove, that Sacerdatal ahſolution is ne- 
de tri y penitent.? 1 


* 


e remiſſion: of ſins, even of thoſe who: are 
| nitent.?”.. This work gave great offence, and was 
roundly. attacked by ſeveral writers; by Chiſhull; Norris, 


book, is well; known, Doi 


's. immortality, occaſioned by this CLARKE | 
ll vindicated, himſelf, inithe'coLLus, 
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* flon, proving "that 5 ho he of ine Oode of the 
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: e Dog. ene en e e n we 


2 3 * Mhe Scripture 


e Jews; aflifted? dy 'the Revelations'of che Old Teſtament: - 
8 . how für the Diſcoveries afdte-tnentioned were im- 


.<- tute Succeſſors, who might legitimate the Sex ration, after 
_ <-that the Schiſm'had' been concluded by the Dete * 
E aft Survivor of thoſe ſume Fathers, 1/1, So. $0. 
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by: Chiſhull with Ren cg we y and herefy in 

ccount of the merge 
Rewards or unlſhinents 0 all that hear of the Golpel, | 
«+ without an Immortality neceſſutily reſulting from the Na- 


Wards or Puniſhments. Sbewing 6 


& << ſophere, © Secondly; how far me Accounts of thoſe Phi- 
were corredted and improved by the Helleniſtical 


— 'dy"the Revelation of 8 „Wherein the 

* Teſtiomtes ae f St. Lreeneus and Tertullian at beca- 
ally Conſidered, 1708, gv. 38. The Naturat 

ity of Human Souls clearly demonſtrated from the 

Hoy Scriptures, and the Sensen Teſtimonies of the 


ec. paſſage in the D f Juſtin” M with Tryphon, 
concerning the Souls Immortality "Wat ich an 0 


< conſiſting of A . Mr. N and an Expoſtula- 
uon upon the late Inſults of Mr. Clarkeand Mr; - | 


— vs © th chard gain 
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4. Commentario G. Mulgrave. Accedit Dod eli E 
+. ad cl-Goezium de. Puteolana & Ba- ;ptioni 
«4 11 vo. This 


dwell wrote notes, was found at Bathy publiſhed, by 


Henets, at the end of his edition of king ZElfred's life by 
Sir John Spelman. The leuer 10 Nr. Goetz, 
Leipſic k, was written by Dodwell in 1700, being 9, being an expl- 
cation of an inſcription on Memonius: Caliſtus, at 
Puteoli-; and on another found at Baiæ. De ute 
i. 5 This di on the 
country of Dion geographer, was 
1 ———— 4 45 75 
«< Parma. Equeſtri Wood wardiana Diſſertatio, 
3 by death from fimſming: —.— 
publiſhed by Hearne im 371, Br. We; have already men- 
our Letters which paſſed between Biſhop Burnet 
— — NE 
2 mo. r. Br. pieces 
his 3 and Hearne informs us of a Latin . Diſſertation upon 
a Fragment ſuppoſed to be Livy's,” in his notes on the 
ſixth book of that author: but, as theſe were never publiſh- 
ed, there is no occaſion to inſiſt upon them. 
„The reader, from- this long catalogue of writings, muſt 
„ 8 inion of this author's 
and great reading: en moral and religious qualities 
nnr 
2 for that painful layman,” ſays Chiſhull, who has 
aged the church in this diſpute about the foul, his mo- 


« deſty, I hope, will excuſe me, . 


& —— 
' < underſtanding; him only in 
9 of exencd wan, who re inde fred e. 


materia, bat are uaqualied 0 2 of, and to 


is the idea 


of all his wrinags 57? Kc. ·————— — 
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DoD WEI 5 
- authority of che canon} of the Beripture, and neither 
- 4 vindicated yourſelf} nor retracted what you wrote, > And 
have good reaſon tb. believe, chat _ long quotation 
r from your books?” by Foland, namely, 4 the in- 
ficelſty of che e relation to ig canon of the 
. Seripture, m nany thing I know of.” After ſome 
Ster animadverſions; the dane roceeds thus: You are 
a learned man; and your s been not only without 
<hlemifh, but enemplary. But you do not ſeem to remem- 
ec her, or enough to x Fire the woe our Saviour has de- 
ic nounced 'again{t choſe, by whom ſcandals come; and, ac- 
cording to the true notion of ſcandal, 1 know no man, 
< that has laid more in che way of the little ones, or weaker 
* Chriſtians, than'you have done. I do uſſure you, I would 
< rather wiſh that ebay neither read nor write, thun to 
have read or writ to ſuch — — as you have been pur- 
oy < fulng' now above 30 years. ſeem to love novelties 
tand paradoxes, and to employ your learning to to ſupport 
RN I have à juſt value ſor many va- 
' © Juzble "things chat I know to be in yo an do nr 
Ne, * lament every Wings that i is omit ie ee Hig ee 
- Fs l 929 
Bas. Doc r (Twonss), an e addy un 5 
Drama. porn im Caſtle. ſtreet, Dublin, and made his firſt theatrical 
Amed the ſtage of chat metropolis; but not meeting 
wich we encouragement there that his merit undoubtedly 
head a right to, he came over to England, and entered him- 
ſelf in à travelling company, but from thence very foori was 
removed to London, and eſtabliſhed in Drury-lane and Lin- 
cv sinn- Felds cheatres, where he was univerſally liked in 
every character he performed, but ſhone in none more con- 
ſpicuoufly than thoſe of Fondlewife in The Old Batchelor,” 
and Ben in Love for Love, which Mr. Congreve, with 
whom he was a very great favourite, wa lan pen, 8 5 
with a view to his ; manner cf «Ni W194 | 
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any 


— t kde * of th 
per annum. Ne bad, — by vis” frugaliey; faved a 
tent fortune to render him eaſy for the re mainder of 
is Hife, with which he retired from the hurry: of buſineſs in 
ENT GE YI OR TIN” . ae de bad Ft 
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ers 1 7 arriving at — 
without ſteppiag into the leaſt opriety to attain 
it⸗ K 


ſing of his characters to the gyeateſt exactneſs of 2 
— — 


the leaſt article of what he wore 
ſpeak and mark: the different humour he preſented ; — 
„„ which many performers are but - 


n ccenomy while he remained in it. In his p 
ciples be was,” in the wolds of — re +: 
up to the head and ears; and fo firidly was he 
to the intereſts of ene houſe of Hanover , thathe never let ſip 
wi tary e eee itſelf of demonſtrating his fend 
ments in that reſpect . One inſtance among others is well 


rone, performer gave a waterman's coat: and filver : 
badge, whe towed for Lf nr, —— 
the anneverfary of that king's acceſſion tothe 


ever, to the of 2 like coat — 
roll er bene of thong. Which ceremony is every | 
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Baillet, 


es ſet: himſelf to compoſe ſome tres 
the public, it ſexs, was not diſpoſed to liſten to his pretend- 


In the 


Patiniana. 


3 — which, Julius Scalige 


; „ by 


Ls | at 


EA 


tic it ee e na . Baij 
tells us; he thought himſelf. Ae . oO to this 1 
tiſes on the matter; but 


2 I * wrote ſome Latin and French verſes, which 

ent are not 2 for as to the ſevexity and 
treated him And, bis 
Who imputes it to 3 


poetry it has no weight with Ba 


Vie; 
private motive of reſentment, which Scali iger had conceived. 


againſt Dolet, for interfering with him in defending/the Ci- 


.Ceronians againſt the ridicule of Eraſmus. Dolet's attempts 
2 n deen gained him a great ſhare in the 


on of an, who was a very learned prelate, and 


much beloved by Francis I. whoſe, natural. fon, by the, way, 


om is ſaid, to have been z though Bayle is of opinion, that 
M gen was too young when Dolet was born, to have been 
cher. We muſt not forget to obſerve, that Daletythough 


eee author, was in the mean time a printer 


and bookſeller at ſuyons, and printed ſome of his own writings. 


He would have printed the French tranſlation of moſt of 
Blato's works, he himſelf had made, if he had lived; 


8 owever he muſt have made from the Latin, 

e underſtood well, and not from the Greeks; which he 
is lid. oe 8 underſtood at all. The firſt time he was 
3mpriſoned for religion, his friend Caſtellan interceded for 
lam, and got him releaſed, upon his promiſing to be a good 


itholio. Bu, Dolet 7 — into his former licentious 


durſt appear for him when he was impriſoned 


way; nobody 


e ſecond dime: ſo that, being abandoned to the- Fury. of the 


tors; he was; condemned to be burnt to death for 


| Aheiſm; and this puniſhment he underwent Aug. 3, 175 


which was the day of his nativity. A letter was publiſhed 
by Almevloeen, in his“ Amoenitates Theologico-Philolo- 
88 ere ptinted at Amſterdam. in 1694, which, unter 


that Dalet recommended himſelf to the wel Virgin, a 


St. Stephen, a little before he was eds TE are 
thinks theſe kind of teſtimonies much to 


has been ſaid too, that Dolet was ed for i paar 


2nd not for atheiſm,; but this is not true; for Beza i in the 

« Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of the reformed Churches of F rance,” 
has not placed him in his martyrology of Proteſtants, and 
Calvin bas plainly ranked him ay the. ee and blaſ- 


phemers. It is publicly know ſays he, rippa, 
L Servetus, Dolet, and others 971 the ſame LE Joo d on 
the Goſpel * . and at laſt fell into ſuch 
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return from 5 | 
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'D 0 MAT. 


5 5 panda as uſed 455 to — riments di him 
pon che weight of che ait, and in other branches of natural 
- philoſophy, He was at Paris when Paſchul died there Aug. 
195 16625 75 was entruſted wy him with, wy 225 ſeeret 


ers. £2 & $57 . 294.5 "> 5K + £3 111 1 „ * 2 4 1 
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-DOMINIC (Dx Goran 1 Spaniard; uber of the 
| ever of the Predieants, was born at Calahorra;' a town of 
| mn; m 110. His mother, it is mid, when ſhe wWas with 

5 d,' that the had à dog vomiting fire in 

27 65 75 8 bel mag the Ape etninence of 

part he was deſtined to act. 

And indeed 5 ——— e to confirm the truth 
b the prediction; for wen Nr Innocent III. ſent an army 
f Croiſes againſt che Albigenſes, knowing no other way 
bring home 'n wandering ſheep, than by worrying it to 
death, this ignivomous cur was dun employs to bar Tink 
fury: \ preaching 

= and ſhewing . —— how right, 


che who would not be converted by the 

in which manner he may be faid to have 
above 180108 ſouls. At the ſame time Innocent 
8 biſhops could not ſpare time, from the 
management of their temporal affairs, to attend to the ex- 
tirpation'of hereſy. 'He made Dominic an inquiſitor in Lan- 

where he began to ſet his order on foot; and 
d ger ir confirmed by the general council at Latera, in 1218. 
"Thus ie! unded — Honorius HL s ſet u the 


lled ; ne ie Jedtures 
n St. Paul's Epiſtles, die at Bologna in Italy in 
1221, and was afterwards made a | faint for: the prodigious 
_ vices he had done the church. © 
| The celebrated doctors and writers 85 this order. are very 
numerous; amongſt hom the chief are, Thomas Aquinas, 
Albertus Magnus, cardinal Oijetan, Lewis of Granada, Do- 
minicus Soto, &c. The Dominicans are faid to have fur- 
ciſhed the church of Rome with three popes, 48. cardinals, 


. re 9 


1 to convert thoſe heretics by 
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the EE e or Lasse, 2 confeffors : 


or - 
90 


an honourable family, and born in the city Ao 5 — A | «4 110 
He was at firft 2 diſciple of Calvert, the 3 but oon 1 
Bis ſchool for 2 much better of the Caracci's, _ 353 


7 10 


if 
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: was & admirably 
. Ponta, the Fench painter, 
ay, his © communion of St. Jezum, and r * 
C wore he rw bet 
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ſo ill treated by thoſe of his own profeſſion, that,” ha 
agreed among themſelves to diſparage all his works, 
Ja hardly allow him to be a tolerable maſter: and they 
were not content with having frighted him for ſame time 
from that city, but afterwards, upon his return thither, never 
left perſecuting him, till by their tricks and contrivances they 
had quite wearied him out of his life, He died in 1641, 
not without the ſuſpicion of poiſo . 
_ _ DOMINIS 228 ANToNY, Ds), archbiſhop of Spa- 
lato in Dalmatia, flouriſhed in the beginnin of the 166th 
century, He was tetnarkable for 4 ficklenels in religious 
matters, which toſſed him abGut from place to place, and at 


7 . 
* * a EE: 4 } 


= 


. . Tength proyed the ruin of him ;. otherwiſe he was a man of 


amongſt 


great abilities and learning. He was entered early amon 
egni, and 


the Jeſuits, but left that ſociety to. be biſkop af 


Diet. Art. afterwards archbiſhop of . This elevation, as Mo- 


DOMINIS: reri well enough obſerves, ſhauld, one would have thought, 
have ſettled his principles, and removed all his. difficultſes; 
s it did Syneſius's of old, who was no ſooner made a bi- 
ſhop, than all his ſeruples. about, the gefünesben, which 
| were very many and great, were immediately at an end. 
4 Facillimè enim,” ſays Cave, * ſimul ac epiſcopus creatus 

Hift. Liter. cc eft, reſurrectionis etiam doctrinam credidit.” It had not 
Vol-1. p. however this good effect upon De Dominis. His incon- 


389. O ron. | 255 VVV 
| bai a fancy Mill continued; and, inſtead of growing more firmly 


attached to the church of Rome on account of his prefer- 


ment, he became every day more and more-diſaffefted'to it. 


This induced him to write his famous books “ De Republica 
<« Eccleſiaſtica,” which were afterwards & 39d in London; 
ond in wack the prog! poker ris ee rack af. e 
books were read over and corrected, before they were pub- 
liſhed, by our biſhop Bedell, who was then at Venice, in qua- 


lity of chaplain to Sir Henry Wotton, ambaſſador there from 


James I. For De Dominis coming to Venice, and hearing a 
vaſt character of Bedell, readily diſcovered his ſecret, and 
communicated his copy to him. Bedell took the freedom he 
allowed him, of correcting many ill applications of texts in 
Scripture, and quotations of fathers: for that prelate, being 


: ig rant of the Greek tongue (a common thing in thoſe 


ays even amongſt the learned) had committed many miſ- 
takes both in the one and the other. De Dominis took all 
this in very good part, eiitered into great familiarity'with 


9 Y Do = ms = . 6 | = | 
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mar 


WW we. 


| AREA Bedell 1 


the chief 


hive the Romiſh —77 1 je x. which he 


been ftilf of the fare mind i in which he was when ge pub 


dent way of talking; together with the diſcovery of a 8 


edel, and declarec d Aae ſe e and indeed %% 
neceſfary to him, that” he could, as he uſed to fay, do noe 
turned to Er gland, Dominis came over 
wit him; and was at firſt ces —— Engliih clergy 
with al poſſible marks of reſpeck. Here he preached an 
2 giſt the Romiſh reli ion, and is ſaick to have had 
ing father Paul's Hiſtory of the 
«' Couneil London, which was imcibed to 
king ge . 1619: - His view. ſeems to have been to re- 


itio vs 1 the: former 1 4 for,“ as tius ſays, & then, 25 

he imsgined, the religion of Protelfatit and Catholics 
& * would de the me. After he had ffaid in England ſome ro. 37% 

; he was made to believe, upon the-promotion of Pope 

Gresser XIV. ho Had been his ſchool-fellow and old ac- 
qezintance, that che Pope intended to give him a cardinals 
hat, and to make uſt of him in all 4 s {© that he fancied 
he ſhould be the inſtrument of a great reformation in the 
chureh. This fine trap was laid for him chiefly e arti- 
fice of Gondamor, the 'Spaniſh : 7; and his own 
anbitlon and vanity (for it ſeems he had a . of both _ x. 
made him eafify fall into it. Accordingly he returned 
Rome in 1622, where he abjured his errors in a a 
manner. He. was at firſt, it is ſaid, well — hs 
Pope HMmſelf; but happening to ſay of cardinal Bellar mines 
who' had written againſt him, that he had not anſwered his 
arguments, he was complained of to the Pope, as if he had 
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liſhed his books. He excuſed himſelf; and faid, that though 
Bellarmine had not'anfwered his arguments, yet he did not 
ſay they were unanſwerable ; and he offered to anſwer 5 
himfelf, if they would allow him time for it. This impru 


reſpondence which he held u ſome Proteſtants, furniſhed 
a ſufficient plea for feraing him; and he was thrown into 
prifon, where he died in 1625. It was diſcovered after his 
death, that his opinions were not agreeable to the doctrine 
of che church of Rome ; upon which his corpſe was dug up, 
and burnt with bis writing in ö Ta 1 55 A . 


the inquifition. FW 1 ad 3, 5 PCI 
boa rs, ſhag of a religioes in Afic 5 
Fas * indeed by d — but took its — 


% Ga: 
of Donatiſts from him, as being the more confiderable.man 
gf the two. He maintained, that, though the three perſons 

in the Trinity were of the ſame ſubſtance, yet the Son was 

inferior to the Father, and the Holy Ghoſt to the Son. He 
began to be known about the year 329, and greatly confirmed 

Eis faction by his character and Writings. He Was a man 

of great parts and learning; but withal ſo prodigiouſly 

haughty, that he treated all mankind: with contempt. He 
did not ſpare even the emperors themſelves: for when Paulus 
and Macarius were ſent by Conſtans with preſents ta the 
churches of Africa, and with alms to relieve the poor, he 
received them in the moſt reproachful manner, rejocks their 

preſents with ſcorn, and aſked in a kind of fury, What had 

t the emperor to do with the church?” He uſed to boaſt of 
a anſwers, which he had received from heaven; and is ſaid at ; 

luaſt to have arrived at ſuch a pitch of madneſs, that he ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be ſworn by, as if he had been a God, He ] 

| was baniſhed from Carthage about the year 356, as Jerom { 
notes it, and died in exile : though authors are. not agreed as fs 
C 

t 


Care Hiſt. to the preciſe time either of his baniſhment or of his death, 
terare '®* The emperors. were obliged to iflue forth many ſevere edits 15 
J. p. 199» 0 . | OS . : 
to reſtrain the fury and intemperance of this very factious ſect. =» 
The Donatiſts had a great number of biſhops and laity of their h 
party ; ſome of whom diſtinguiſhed themſelves unhappily, by 3 
committing outrages. upon thoſe who differed from them. * 
They had a maxim, which they firmly maintained upon all w 
occaſions, That the church was every where ſunk and ex- ſe 
< tinguiſhed, excepting in the ſmall remainder amongſt 8 
< themſelves at Africa.” But this, it is to be feared, is a 
maxim not peculiar to the Donatiſts, but held in effect by all 
other churches, though they may nat take occaſion to make 
Sh explicit declaration of ic. The Dongtifts aftiraed_bap- 
tiſm in other churches to be null and of no effect; while 
other churches allowed it to be valid in theirs : from which 
they inferred, that it was the ſafer to join that community 
where baptiſm was acknowledged by both parties to be valid, 
than that where it was allowed to be ſo only by one. I he 
Papiſts, it is well known, have imitated the Donafts here, ag 
and availed themſelves of this fooliſh ſophiſm: the Proteſtants, 1 
ſay they, allow ſalvation to be had in the church of Rome; M 
e deny this in the churches of Proteſtants: there. * 
fore it 1s ſafer to be 2 Papiſt than à Proteſtant... As if it was 
not poſſible ſor a church to be in poſſeſſion of the true faith, 
Whale it extends its charity to thoſe who haye it not. 
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Don Arus (Erius), a grammarian in the fourth cen- Bieron. in 


* 


His letters are likewiſe well written; which made Eraſmus 
. the way of learning, if his mind had not been dith 


the lift of unfortunate learned men, for which he gives thres 
_ reaſons; firſt, becauſe his domeſtics obeyed him ill; ſetond- 


ariſe to his country from the concluſion of his treaty ; thirdly, 
| becauſe a great many books, which he had written to im- 
mortalize his name, remained unpubliſhed, Now, as it 

ſeems to us, the firſt of theſe grievances might have ben 


| being of the. Romiſh religion, diſliked. We oath tendered | 


to be the author of: but he believes, that the firſt was writ-_ 


to his country; ſerved it as a commander more than once: 


Julius II. though he had the misfortune to be carried off by 


DOG NAT Us. 


tury,” who lived at Rome in the time of Conſtantius, and e e 
was maſter of the celebrated St. Jerom. He wrote notes v., f. 4. 
upon Terence and Virgil, and made a grammar. Voſſius Hig. Latia. 
mentions him amongſt his Latin hiſtorians, on account of 
the lives of Virgil and Terence, which ſome have fancied him 


ten by Tiberius Claudius Donatus, as it is certain the latter 
was by Sueton ius. ⁊ĩ; 

DoONArus UO), a nobleman of Venice, who died 
in the beginning of the 16th century. He was very uſeful 


and was the means of reconciling that republic and Pops 


a violent fever at Rome before the treaty was concluded be- 
tween them. He was alſo a man of learning; and pub- 
liſhed a tranſlation of Alexander Aphrodiceus de Anima. 


fay of him, that he was capable of perſorming any ny in 
other employments. Pierius Valerianus has placed him. iit 


ly, becauſe he did not live to ſee the happineſs, which would 


redreſſed; the ſecond was no grievance at all, ſince he had 
actually attained his point ; and, thirdly, we cannot think 
it any misfortune to a dead man, that ſuch a number of ſyl- 
lables, as uſed to compoſe his name, are no longer put to- 
gether, and founded amongſt the living. 


* » 
Py 
* 


\ 


in London, 1573, and deſcended by bis mother from the fa- 
mily of Sir Thomas More. He was educated in bis fa” Walton's 

ther's houſe under a private tutor, till the 1 xth year of his n of 
age, and was then ſent to the univerſity of Oxford; Where 11, 13. 
it was obſerved of him, as formerly of the famous Picus Woods 2 
Mirandula, that “ he was rather born wiſe than made fo by Ath. Ozon. 
« ſtudy.” He was a commoner of that hall 3. but declined 
taking his firſt degree, by the advice of his relations, who; 
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5 upon that occaſion. | After be had continued three years at 
58 


„ he removed to Cambridge; and from thence, about 


- . three years after, to Lincoln's- inn. But, before his admiſ- 


ion into that ſociety, his father, who was a merchant, died, 


Walton, 
1. 


and left him 3000 l. which made him lay aſidę the ſtudy of 


he law. His mother and friends uſed their utmoſt endea- 
vours to keep him firm to Popery, and for that end provided 
bim with tutors of that perſuaſion; but Donne was naturally 


a free enquirer; and therefore, when he was not above 19 


years old, ſet himſelf wholly to conſider the points of reli- 
ion, controverted between the Romiſh and the Reformed 


Churches. He has given ſome account of this himſelf, in the 


| 3 to his “ Pſeudo-Martyr:“ I had a longer work,” 
y 


he, “ to do in this enquiry, than many other men; for I 


4 was firſt to blot out certain impreſſions of the Roman reli- 


e gion, and to wreſtle both againſt the examples and againſt 


the reaſons by which ſome hold was taken, and ſome anti- 


4 cipations. early laid upon my conſeience, both by perſons 


Who by nature. had a power and ſuperiority Aer will, 


4 and others, who, by their learning and good liſe, ſeemed 
to me juſtly to claim an intereſt for the guiding and recti- 


« Hing of mine underſtanding in.theſe matters.” When he 
bet about this enquiry, he applied himſelf-to examine the works 


of cardinal Bellarmine, whom he believed to be the beſt de- 


| fender of the Romiſh cauſe: and, about the 2oth year of his 


age, had marked all the cardinal's works with. obſervations 


under his own hand, which he ſhewed. to the then dean of 
Glouceſter, and at his death bequeathed as a legacy to one of 
his friends. The reſult of this enquiry was a thorough con- 
_ verſion to Proteſtantiſm : © to which, ſays he, I was not 


<« tranſported by any ſudden and violent determination, till I 


had, to the meaſure of iny poor wit and judgement, ſur- 


<&, yeyed and digeſted the whole body of divinity, contro- 
< verted between ours and the-Rowjlh church. In which 
c ſearch and diſquiſition, that God, which awakened me 


then, and bath never forſaken me in that induſtry, as he 


<« is the author of that purpoſe, ſo he is a witneſs of this 


S proteſtation, that, I proceeded therein with humility and 
E diffidence in myſelf, and by that, Which, by his grace, I 
? took to be the ordinary means, frequent prayer and equal 
About the 21ſt year of his age, be reſolved to travel; and, 


in the years 1 596 and 1597, he accompanied the earl of Eſ- 


77 in his expedition againſt Cadiz and the Azores iſlands. 


did not return, but ſtaid ſome years in Spain and Italy, 


_ - Where. 


6 


4 
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„ „ 
where he made many uſeful obſervations on thoſe. countries, 
and learned their 2 perfection. He deſigned to go 

to the Holy Land, for the ſake of viewing Jeruſalem and the 

ſepulchre of our Saviour; but was prevented, though he was 


0 Te 


then in. the-fartheſt part of Italy, by the diſappointment of 
company and a ſaſe convoy. Soon after his return to Eng- Ibid. p. 15. 


land: he was appointed by Sir Thomas Egerton, lord-keeper 
of the e ſeal, his ehief ſecretary, in which poſt he con- 
tinued five years; during which time he fell in Jove with Anne, | 
the Aug of Sir George More, then chancellor of the Gar- = 
ter, and niece to the lord-keeper's lady. He married ber-. 
privately in 1602; which marriage was attended with great 

. inconveniences and troubles to 5 zlelf. For Sir George 


f 


. a 


was ſo tranſported with anger, that he moſt earneſtly. ſoſi- 
cited the lord-keeper to turn Donne out of his place; who, 
however, at his diſmiſſion, ſaid, that “ he parted with a 
friend, and ſuch a ſecretary, as was fitter · o ſerve a king 
« than a ſubject. Sir George's anger was not ſatizfied witn 
this; he never reſted, till our author and his fellow-collegian 
Mr. Samuel Brooke, afterwards maſter of Trinity-college 
in Cambridge, who married him, and his brother Mr. Chril- 
topher Brooke, who gave Mrs. Donne in marriage, and wit- 
neſſed it, were all committed to three ſeveral priſons. Donne 
was firlt ſet at liberty, and never ceaſed his endeavours, till 
he had procured the enlargement of his two friends. How- 
ever, his wife was detained from him; and he was obliged to 
recover her by a long and tedious ſuit at law, His circum- 
ſtances being greatly reduced by this, be and his wife were 
„ their relation Sir Francis Wolley, of Pit- 
ford in Surry, for ſome years; which gentleman, a little be- 
fore his death, procured a reconciliation between Sir George 
and his ſon-in-law and daughter; Sir George engaging to 
pay Donne ' 8001. on a. certain day,, as a portion with his 
. wife, or 201. quarterly for their maintenance, as the intereſt 
for it, till their portion was pad. Sir George was fo far re- 
cConciled to them, before he allowed them any thing, as to 
ſolicit the lord-keeper. for Donne's re- admiffion into his 
place; but the lord-keeper anfwered, that, (though he was 
_ * unfeignedly ſorry for what he had done, yet it was incon- 
„ ſiſtent with his place and credit to diſcharge and re-admit Ibid. p. x5 
s ſervants, at the requeſt of paſſionate petitioners,” . 


* > 


2 1 i 


Duting his reſidence at P itford, he applied himſelf with = 
great diligence. to the ſtudy of the civil and canon laws; and, 
about this time, was ſolicited by Morton, afterwards Bp. 
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which Morton would have reſigned to him. Donne declined 


this offer, for many reaſons, but chiefly ! becauſe ſome for- 


„mer irregularities of his life had been too notorious not 
* to expoſe him to the cenſure of the world, and perhaps 


t dring diſhonour to the ſacred function. Beſides, _y | 


determined by the beſt caſuiſts, that God's rey ſhoul 


© de the firſt end, and a maintenance the ſecond motive; to 


* «© embrace that calling, his preſent condition was ſuch, that 

„ he feared he could not ,reconcile his conſcience to that 
Ibid. p. 21 © rule.” After the death of Sir Francis Wolley, he took a 
„ houſe for his wife and children at Mitcham in Surry, -and 
lodgings for himſelf near Whitehall in London; where he 


was much viſited and careſſed by the nobility, foreign mini- 
ſters, and other perſons of diſtinction. Some time after he 


removed his faraly to London ; and Sir Robert Drury gave 
him commodious apartments in his own houſe in Drury-lane. 
April 1610, de was incorporated M. A. in the univerſity of 


Ach. Oxon. Oxford, having before taken the ſame degree in Cambridge. 


About two years afterwards he accompanied Sir Rob, Drury 
to Paris; where he is ſaid to have had a moſt extraordinary 
him to go, Mrs. Donne, who was then with child, and un- 


that © her divining ſoul boded ſome ill in his abſence ;? but, 


r 


i pearing ſhe ſtopped, looked me in the face, and vaniſhed.” 
Drury-houfe, te 
„„  2Bnew 


viſion. Walton informs us, that, when Sir Robert requeſted 


der an ill habit of body; expreſſed an unwillingneſs, ſaying, 


box N E. 


know whether Mrs. Donne was living, and; if alive, in what | 


condition ; who brought- word, that' he found and left her 
very fad and ſick in bed, and that, after a long and Do 
ous labour, ſhe had been delivered of a dead child nd, 


upon examination, the abortion proved to be on the fame : 


day, and about the ſame hour, that her huſband affirmed he 
ſaw her paſs by him in the oom. Walton obſerves, that, 
though he had not this ſtary from Donne himſelf, yet he had 


it from a perſon of honour, and of the ſtricteſt intimacy with 


473 


Donne, who affirmed e truth of it with the molt f emn w. 1 25 


aſſeverations. 


Before this journey i into 8 during his ſtay ha and 


after his return, many of the nobility and others ſolicited 


the king to conſer ſome ſecular emplo opment on him ; but his 
majeſty, conſidering him. better qualified for the ſervice of 


the church, did not liſten to their application. For, the diſ- 


putes concerning the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy hav- 
ing lately been agitated, our author, by ops James's eſpecial 
command, had written a treatiſe on that ſubject, which was 
printed in 1670, 4to. The king himſelf f had” 

this controverſy, as appears by his works ſtill extant ;* but, 
diſcourſing wit) 8 upon the ſubject, he was ſo pleaſed 
with his clearneſs in ſtating the objections made to the taking 
thoſe oaths, and with his anſwers to them, that he command- 
ed him to draw them up in form, and bring them to him. 
This Donne performed: in the compaſs of fix weeks; and 
they were publiſhed under the title of Pleudo-martys : 
« wherein out of certain Propoſitions and Gradations this 


« Concluſion is evicted, that thoſe who are of the Roman 
« Religion in this King gdom, may and ought to take the 


« Oath of ee It is dedicated to the king, with a 
preface addreſſed to the prieſts and Jeſuits, and to their diſ- 
ciples in this kingdom. His majeſty was now very preſſing 


to have him in orders. Dow: himſelf has informed us, 


that, c he almoſt deſcended to a perſuaſion, almoſt to a ſo- 


engaged in 


« licitation of him t6 do it.” Deſirous, however, to qualify Donne's 


himſelf for the facred function 


with the king's eee . till about three years aſter. He 
was then ordained b g: biſhop of Landon, who was his 


te friend, and h bens chaplain to the lord-keeper Eger- 


ton, at the ſame time that Donne was his: ſecretary, He was 
wer ee ape r e chaplains in ordinary to his 


majeſty; and, about the ſame time, attending the king to 


mendation. 


cable was dere created P. D. achis maſeſty's recom. 


a cloſer application to di- Devctiens. 
vinity and the ſacred languages, he deferred his complianee 


C 0 + 


. e 

mendation. Immediately upon his return from Cambridge, : 

mity, which . in Auguſt 1647, everwhelmed-him P 

„with grief. „She left, ſays Walton, a man of a. narrow 4 

e unſettled eſtate, and (having buried five) the careful fa- by 

.< ther of ſeven children then living; to whom he gave a 

voluntary aſſurance never to bring them under the ſubjec- | 

tion of a ſtep- mother: which promiſe he kept moſt faith. 

fully, burying. with his tears all his earthly joys in his moſt | 

- ©. dear and deſerving | wife's grave; and betook himſelf to a 

“ ſolitary and retired life. His firſt motion from his houſe 

ewas to preach, where his beloved wife lay buried, in St. 

| .« Clements Church, near Temple-bar, London; and his 

& text was part of the prophet Jeremiah's * Lamentation :' 

Walton, p. * LO, I AM THE MAN THAT HAVE SEEN 
anner Coo io fu bf Ont. , 

Wichin the firſt year of his taking orders, he had 14 ad- 

voyrſons of benefices offered him; but, being unwilling to 

leave London, he refuſed them all, they lying in the country. 

In the latter end of 1617, he was choſen preacher of Lin- 

c0Coln's-Inn; and two years after, by his majeſty's appoint- 

ment, attended the earl of Doncaſter. in his embaſſy to Ger- 

many. In 1621, he was made dean of St. Paul's; and there 

wWuas ſomething ſingular in the circumſtances of conferring it. 

The deanery becoming vacant, the king ſent for Dr. Donne, 

and ordered him to attend him the next day at dinner. When 

his majeſty was ſet down, before he had eat any meat, he 

ſaid; Dr. Donne, I have invited you to dinner; and though 

s you fit not down with me, yet I will carve to you of a 

.< diſh, that I know you love well; for, knowing you love 

* London, I do therefore make you dean of St. Paul's; and 

when I have dined, then do you take your beloved diſh 

s home to your ſtudy ; ſay grace there to ycurſelf, and much 

bid. p. 46, © good may it do you. Soon after, the vicarage of vt. 

| Dunſtan in the Well, and another benefice, fell to him, the 

advowſon of the former having been given him by the earl 

of Dorſet, of the latter hy the. earl of Kent; which, toge- 

ther with his deanery, enabled him to live in a manner {uit 

able to his rank, and to make a proper proviſion for hi 

children. In 1623-4, he was choſen prolocutor of the con 

vocation; on which occaſion he ſpoke a Latin oration, 2 

bis inauguration- ſpeech, which is ſtill extant in the collec 

tion of his poems. About the ſame time he was-appointet 

roſs, and in other places; when he was repreſented to 1 
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7 fears, of the king's inclination to Po- 
ty 


rly 
a 


pery. The king lent for him, and gave him an opportuni 


Jing bimſelf in his preſence ; which he did ſo cles 


raiſed him up from his knees, and proteſted that he believes 


« that by my means he became a divine.” 1 
He was about this time ſeized with a dangerous ſickneſs, 


- publiſhed upon that occaſion à book of devotions, which he 


1624, in 12mo, is intituled, © Deyotions upon emergent 


in perfe&t_ health till his 59th year; when, being with his 
eldeſt daughter, Mrs. Harvey, at Abery-Hatch in Eſſex, in 
Auguft 1630, he was taken with a fever, which brought on 


preached in his turn. at court, as uſual, on the firſt F riday 
in Lent ; upon which occaſion his text was, To God the 


was printed in 1633, under the title of, Death's Duel; 


« living Death of the BU: being his laſt Sermon, and 
% | 


« called by his Majeſty 


1631, and was buried in the cathe | 
where a monument was ereted Wer him. He was © of 
* itature moderately tall, of a ſtrait and equally-proportioned 
„body, to which all his words and actions gave inexpreſſi- 


* humours were in him ſo contempered, that each gave ad- 
* vantage to the other, and made his company one of the 
delights of mankind. Eis fancy was inimitably high, 
cqualled only by, his great witz both being made uſeful by 


* 


ty, as having fallen in with the general humour of the 
its, | 


which inclined him to a conſumption ;: but he recovered, and 
had compoſed in his illneſs. The ſecond edition, printed 
« Occaſions. in ſeveral Steps of his Sickneſs.” He continued 


a conſumption. '. However, he returned to London, and 


Lord belong the iſſues from death; Pal. Ixviii. 20. It 
or, A Confolation to the Soul againſt the dying Life and 
ouſhold, THE DOCTOR's + 


« OWN FUNERAL SERMON.” He died March 31, 
dral church of St. Paul, 


« ble addition af comelinels. The melancholy aud pleaſant | 
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Walton, 
p. 48, 49. 
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tian not to pardon them in others. He was by nature 


ready mentioned, there are extant the following works of 


gies, holy ſonnets, &c. publiſhed at different times. The 


| Dolieat, of 
| his Eleono- 
TI. 


„ Donne alone, of all our countrymen, had your talent; 


* 


— 
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_ & a commanding judgement., His aſpe& was,chearful, and 
© ſuch as gave a ſilent teſtimony of à clear knowing ſoul, 


& and of a conſcience at peace with itſelf. His meltin eye 
& ſhewed that he had a ſoft heart, full of noble compaſſion ; 
of too brave a ſoul to offer injuries, and too much a Chriſ- 


< highly paſſionate; yet very humane, and of ſo tender a 
<< ſpirit, that he never beheld the miſeries of mankind with- 
<« out pity and relief,” FF 
Beſides the Pſeudo-martyr, zand book of devotions al- 


Donne, 1. Poems ;” young of ſongs and ſonnets, epi- 
grams, elegies, epithalamiums, ſatires, letters, funeral ele- 


were printed together in one volume, 12mo, in 1719, wi 

the addition of elegies upon the author by ſeveral perſons. 
Dryden has juſtly given Donne the character of © the greateſt 
e wit, though not the greateſt poet of our nation: And, 
in his dedication of © Juvenal“ to the earl of Dorſet, he ſays, ' 


« but was not happy enough to arrive at your verſification. 
« And, were he tranſlated into numbers and Engliſh, he 
« would yet be wanting in the dignity of expreflion. Vou 


equal Donne in the variety, multiplicity, and choice of 2 
thoughts; you excel him in the manner and the words. I 54 
© read you both with the ſame admiration, but not with the « | 
« ſame delight. He affects the metaphyſics, not only in his « 
<< fatires, but in his amorous verſes, where nature only ſhould « 


“e reign, and perplexes the minds of the fair ſex with nice 4 


little farther Dryden aſks, Would not Donne's fatires, 


« ſpeculations of philoſophy, when he ſhould. engage their Do 
« hearts, and entertain them with the ſoftneſs of love.“ A Ph 


« which abound with ſo much wit, appear more charming, I soi 
if he had taken care of his words and of his numbers il 5 


Whether Pope took the hint from this queſtian or not, is Phy, 
uncertain ; but he has ſhewed the world, that when tranſ- IT 
lated into numbers and Epgliſh, as Dryden expreſſes it, they 4 f 
are not inferior to any Hing in that kind of poetry. 2. « 7 
« Paradoxes, Problems, Eſſays, Characters, &c. To which «2 
&« is added a Book of Epigrams, written in Latin by ue „ „ 
« ſame Author, tranſlated into Engliſh by J. Maine, D. D Et 

And alſo Ignatius's Conclave, à Satire, tranſlated out oil .. 


« the original Copy written in Latin by the ſame Author; 
found lately amongſt his own Papers, 1653,” 12mo. Par 
of this collection was publiſhed at different times 1 15 


* 


e 5 ;» 


I a 2. 38 
Three volumes of + Sermons,” in folio,,. 
1040, 
land of Wl moſt.« 
« of our modern divines. , 4. Eſſays in Divinity, 


i 1 * ö fiſt pr inted in 5 
the ſecond in 164, the third in 1660. Lord Falk - 
Mes Donne one of the moſt witty and moſt eloquent 


477. 


- Diſcourſe of 
5 Inf libiliey, 


« bei ng ſeveral Diſquiſitions interwoven with Meditations and 


Kc. 


« Prayers, before he went into holy Orders, 1651, 12mo. 
5. © Letters to ſeveral Perſons of Honour, 1654, 4to. Both 
cheſe publiſhed by his ſon. There are ſeveral of Donnes 
letters, and others to him from the queen of Bohemia, the 
earl of, Carliſle,” archbiſhop Abbot, and Ben Jonſon ; printed 
in a book, intituled, A Collection of Letters made by Sir 
& Tobie Matthews, Knt. 1660, 8vo.. 6. The ancient 
« Hiſtory of the Septuagint ;”” tranſlated from the Greek of 
Ariſteas, 1633, 12mo. This tranſlation was reviſed and 
corrected by another hand, and publiſhed. in 1685, 8vo. ., 
4% BIAQANATOE : or, a Declaration of that Paradox or Theſis, 
c that Self-homicide is not ſo naturally a Sin, that it may 
« not be otherwiſe, 1644, 1643, &c. 4to. Wood tells Ach. Oxon 
us, that he had ſeen the original under the author's own 
hand in the. Bodleian library, dedicated to Edward lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury. Walton calls this “ an exact and labo- 
“ rious treatiſe, wherein all the laws violated by ſelf- murder 
< are diligently ſurveyed and judiciouſly. cenſured: a treatiſe 
“ written in his younger years, which alone might declare 
« him then not only perfect in the civil and canon law, but 
« in. many other ſuch ſtudies and arguments, as enter not 
« into the conſideration of many, that labour to be thought 
great clerks, and pretend to know all things.” Among Life, &c, 
Donne's letters is one to lord Herbert, ſent with the Bia- P. 60 
„ thanatos; and another. to Sir Robert Carre, afterwards. 
earl of Ancram, ſent with the fame book upon the doctor's + 
going into Germany. In this letter he obſerves, that the 
book was written by him many years before; and“ becaufe,” 
ſays he, © it is upon a miſinterpretable ſubject, I have always 
« gone ſo near ſupprefling it, as that it is only not burt. 
No hand hath paſſed upon it to copy it, nor many eyes to 
<« read it; only to ſome particular friends in both univerſi- 
< ties, then han J writ. it, I did communicate it; and I 
„ remember I had this anſwer, that certainly there was a 
« falſe thread in it, but not ealily found. . Keep it, I pra 
<«< with the ſame jealouſy: let any, that your diſcretion: a. 
« mits to the * of it, know the date of it, and that it is 
« a book written by Jack Donne, not Dr. Donne. Reſerve | 
it far me, if I live; and if I die, 1 only forbid it the preis 
« and the fire, Publiſh it nag, yet burn it not; but N 
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_ « for uſeful memorials. 


aan, parents when very you 
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DON NE. 


* thoſe do what you will with it.“ Thels 08 Vthe works 
of Donne, that we know for certain te be his. Wood pro- 
Poſes 2 quære, Whether he was author of à piece intitilled, 
A Scourge for Paper Perſecutors, printed in the reign of 
James I. tze running-title of which, at che top of ever) 
page, is Paper's Complaint.”  Befides 120 fermons, the 


publication of which we have already mentioned; be left, 


. The reſulranee of 1400 authors, moſt of them abridged and 


«analy with his own hand; All che buſineſs like wiſe that 
* paſſed of any public 18 6 e, either in this or any of 
our neighbouring nations, he abbreviated either in Latin, 
er in the language of that nation, and kept them by bim 
Ss he did the copies of divers let- 
« ters and caſes of conſcience, that had concerned his friends, 
« with his obfervations und ſolutions of them, and divers 
6 Gther matters of importance, all particularly and methodi- 
The fo cally digeſted by him! ' ' 5 
' -** He had a ſon John Donne, 55551 was leguchted at Weſt. 
ml tſter ſchGol, and removed from thence to Chriſt en 
| Oxford, „in 1622. © "Afterwards he travelled abroad, and'too 


the degree of LL. D. at Padua in Italy; and, June 1638 


was admitted to the ſame degree in the univerſity of Oxferd | 


He died in 16625 and was buried in the church-yard of St. 
Paul Covent: Garden. Wood tells us, that © he Was no 
te better All his life-time chan an atheiſtical buffoon, à ban- 
terer, and a perſon 'of over- free thoughts, yet Faet b) 
2 Cbarles II. chat he was à man of ſenſe and parts; an 
F237 by 1 that, beſides ſome writings of his father, he publiſhed ſe⸗ 
260 < 89 frivoloug trifles'under his on name: among hi ch 
| The humble Petition of TY agart 42 
Ach. _ « John Baber a! Refan, anno 1662.” F 
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-DOUSA ( Tani) a very 8d an was bort of 5 


Meleb. noble family at Nortwick in Holland, 1 545. He loſt his 


YT to one at Paris among the reſt, whęre he made a 
| 23,26 in Greek and Latin learning. 


s education, he returned to his own country, and married; 
and though he was ſcarcely grown up, he applied himſelf to 


eat” pro- 


affairs of ſtate, and was ſoon made a curator of the banks 


and ditches, Which poſt he held above 20 rs, and then 
reſigned. it. But Douſa was not only a-ſcholar and à ſtateſ- 
man, but likewiſe a ſoldier; and he behaved himfelf To well 


* 


When he had finiſhed f 


„and was ſent to ſeveral ſchools ; 5. 


) 


in that Fun at the fiege of Leyden in 1574 that the 
Ft." of PEO TIEN heould commit the 8 


tender 


Catull 
year, 
made | 


DAU : 


of de town 0 none ſo properly as to fim In 1 575 th 
unive 9 was founded there, and Douſa made firſt curator _ 
of it; which place he was very fit for, as well on accountof - 
his learning as for his other deſerts. His learning was in- 
| deed prodigious ; and he had fuch/a memory, that he could 
at once give an anſwer to any thing that was | aſked him, re- 
lating to ancient or modern hiſtory, or, in ſhort, to any _ 
branch of literature. He was, ſays Melchior Adam,” A 3 
Thuanus ſays the ſame, à kind of «livin N the Varro 
of Holland, and the oracle of the univerſ e Leyden. His 
genius lay prineipally towards poetry, and his N pro- 
ductions in that way  were- numeròus; and what ſecins re- 
markable enough, he compoſed the Annals of his own coun- 
try, which he had collected from the public archives, in 
verſe, He wrote alſo a great many thing s in the” critical 
way; as, notes upon Horace, Salluſt, PRratus, Petronius, 
Catullus, Tibullus, &c. His moral qualities are ſaid to have 
been no leſs meritorious, than bis intellectual and literary; 3 
for he was modeſt, humane, benevolent, and open. He was 
admitted into the ſupreme aſſembly of the nation, where he 
kept his ſeat, and diſcharged his office worthily, for the laſt 
13 years of his life. He died in 1604, and his funeral ora. 3 
tion was made by Daniel Heinſius. ane 
He left four ſons behind him; the eldeſt ef wHith; Janis” 
Douſa, would, if he had lived; beer a more extraordinary | 
man than his father. Joſeph Scali iger calls him the ornament 
of the world; ant ſays, chat in thẽ flower of his age he had 
reached the ſame maturity of wiſdom and erudition, as others 
might expect to reach” after à life/ſpent in ſtudy.” * Grotins | 
allo aſſures us, that his po ms exceeded thoſe of his father; 3 Annal. I. va 
and that he affiſted his father in compoſing the © Annals of 
„Holland, He was born in 15/2; and before he was 
well out of infancy, becams, through the great care of His Pallet, 
father, not only a good Enguiſt and poet, but alſo a go 9 i 
philoſopher and mat] itician; © To all this be. afterwards Tom VI. 
added an exquiſite knowledge of the civił la and of hiffory, p. 86. 
beſides a great many poems, which he compoſed in 4 very 
tender age, we have notes and obſervations which he made 
upon ſeveral Latin ts. Thoſe upon Plautus wete. the 
product of his 16th year ; "and he was not above 19 „when | 
ie publiſhed his book (“ De Rebus Cœleſtibus, 2 4 bis f 
© Panegyric upon a Shadow. His commentaries 5 
Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius, were phie we ons 
year, His extraordinary fame and merit cauſed him to be 
wade 2 * Ora nge, and . 8 
2  librarian- 
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1 librarian of, he uaiyerfity.of Leyden. He died: at eue, 
in his return from Germany; very immaturelyʒ for his 
Wee ger in 1 5975 when be bad not quite: compleated 
a6th year. 
Douſa s three other ſans, George, Francis and 9 


rus, were all of them men of learning, though not ſo much 
above the common ſize as Janus was. George was a good 
| linguiſt ; travelled to Conſtantinople; and. publiſhed a relation < 
of his journey, with ſeveral gens which he found there u 
and N Alſo, in 1 4885 he printed George Cedre- fe 
nus's book, intituled, De Griginibus urbis Conſtantino- w 
<6 politanæ, with Meurſius s notes upon it. Francis was fa 
1 far from wanting learning: for, in 1600; he publiſhed the of 
| _ © epiſtles of Julius Cæzgar Scaliger; his annotations upon ſh 
8 6 Ariſtotle s Hiſtory of Animals 1 2 and ſome fra agents of Va 
| Lucilius, with notes of his own upon them.  T heodorus, of 
lord of Barkenſlyen; publiſhed. the chronicon of George Lo- ſel 
gotheta with notes, in 1614 3: and in 1638, rote a treatiſe, afl 
called, Farrago Ethics v yarjarum, Inge ene ſet 
by auctorum, K.“ „ =: 1 Pit . lay 


. ©" DRABICIUS ELIT 2 nh TVS Was 
BaylesDiR. born about 1587, at Stranſnitz in Moravia, whore. his fa- 
ther was e He was admitted miniſter in 1616, WM «© 7 
* exerciſed his function at Drakotutz ; and, when he was t 
ed to ſeek a retreat in foreign countries, on account of WW « n 
e edicts of the emperor againſt the Proteſtant reli- h 

on, he retired to Leidnitz, a town in Hungary, i in 1629. but 
| 5 9 be no hopes of bein 105 reſtored to his church, he turned refu 
5 e in which occupation his wife, who was the the 
© - daughter of one, was of great ſervice to him.. . Afterwards WW Rag 
ty be the decorum of his former character ſo much, that MW man, 

| 44 became a hard drinker.;. but the. they miniſters, Juſt and 
ſcandalized at his conduct, b ſuperiors ts 19 „ w. 
. 5 ho, in a ſynod which was called in Poland, exa into « {<1 
itte affair. Here he was reſolyed, that 8 ould be 
| (uf from the, miniſtry, if he did not live in a more 
| ediffing manner; and this e him M behave himſelf 

with more decen 


= Wen he was oats of 50 years 85 age, he commenced 
= prophet. He had his. firſt viſion in the night of Feb. 15 
f 2638, and the ſecond in the night of Jan. 23, 164 

viſion. ET wh him in general great armies from 9 


Noa and wall, 1 which: ſhou cruſh the houſe of Auftria ſolatio 
* om UT larly, ly, that Ragotiki, 15 5 would 
25 e Transi yo 


* 4 - * 2 3 : . \ 
> - 
= 5 


[i 


.., DRABICECTOUS. „ 
Tranſylyanta,-ſhould command the army from the Eaſt, and 
ordered Prabicius to inform his Sethren, that God was 
about I reſtore them to their own er and to fevenge 
the injuries done to his people; and that they ſhould prepare 
themſelves for this deliverance by faſting and prayer. He re- 
ceived orders to write down what had been revealed to him; 
and to be in in the manner of the ancient prophets, The Comenius, 
« word Tint came unto me.” His viſions, however, Hiſt. Rere- 
were not paid much regard to at firſt, Theſe two were 
followed by mapy others in the ſame year 1643; and there 
was. one, which ordered, that he ſhould open the whole af. 
fair to Comenius, who was then at Elbing in Pruſſia. One Ibid. p.245. 
of his viſions in 1644 aſſured him, that the imperial troops 
ſhould not deſtroy the refugees. They committed great ra- 
vages upon the territories of Ragotſki, plundered the town 
of Leidnitz, and befteged the caſtle. - Drabicius ſhut him- 
ſelf up there, and did not depend fo entirely upon the, divine 
aſſurances, as to think human means unneceſfary. He even 
ſet his hand to the work: he would not only be preſent,” 
ſays Comenius, who blames him -for it, © but alſo fire one 
&« of the cannon himſelf; whereas it would have been more 
proper for him to have been in a corner, and to have ap- 

« plied himſelf to prayer. But the imprudent zeal of this 
« new. Peter, preſuming to defend. the Lord with the ma- 
« terial ſword, was chaſtiſed by the Lord himſelf, who per- 

« mitted part of the flame to recoil upon his face, and to: 

ce hurt one of his eyes. The Imperialifts raifed the fiege; Ibid. 
but ſoon after beſieged the place again, and took it. The _ 
refugees were plundered, and Dabricius fell into the hands of 
the Imperialiſts. This did not prevent him from going to 

rds Ragotſki, and telling him, Aug. 1645, that God com- 

hat WF manded him to deſtroy the bouff of Aakria and the pope; 

and that, “ if he refuſed to attack that neſt of vipers, he 
would draw. down upon his family LN en, ruin, which 

* ſhould not ſpare even him that piſſeth againft the wall.“ Ibid. 

The prince already knew, that Drabicius had aſſumed the 

character of a prophet: for Drabicius, according to the re- 

peated orders which he had received in his extaſies, had 

tent him a copy of his revelations, which Ragotſki threw ' 

into the fire. The death of that prince, in Oct. 1647, wid. 6,146; 


lat. P. 141. 


plunged Drabicius into extreme ſorrow; who was in the ut- 
moſt fear, left his revelation ſhould vaniſh into ſmoke, and 
himſelf be expoſed to ridicule. But he had one extatic con- 
| ſolation, which re- animated him; and that was, that God - 
ce ol vould ſend him Comenius, to N communicate 
8 "Fs | 


any vor. IV. his 
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Ivia. 5. 148. his writings. Comenius, having buſineſs in Hungaty in 1650, 
ſaw Drabicius there, and his prophecies; and made ſuch re- 
flections as he thought proper, upon the viſion's having for 
three years before promiſed Drabicius, that he ſhould have 
Comenius for a coadjutor. Muſt it not ſeem ſtrange, that 
Sigiſmond Ragotſki, being urged. by Drabicius to make war 
againſt the emperor, and by his mother to continue in peace 
With him, could not tell what to do, being attacked on both 
ſides with terrible threats? Drabicius denounced againſt him 
the judgements of the Almighty, in caſe of peace; and his 
8 — — 45 threatened him with . curſe, in caſe of war. 
Should not the prince have followed where reaſon and good 
policy would have led, and have left theſa mad people to have 
raved as long as they pleaſed, each in their own way? He 
fat down however in the utmoſt perplexity, recommended 
| himſelf to the prayers of Drabicius and Comenius, and 
Ibid. p-159- kept himſelf quiet till his death, © © 
June 1654, Drabicius was reſtored to his miniſtry, and 
his viſions preſented themſelves more frequently than ever; 
ordering from time to time, that they ſhould be communicated 
to his coadjutor Comenius, that he might publiſh them to all. 
a nations and languages, and e. to the Turks and 
id. p.179. Tartars. Comenius found himſelf embarraſſed between the 
fear of God, and that of men: he was apprehenſive, that by 
not printing the revelations of Drabicius he ſhould. diſobey 
God, and that by printing them he. ſhould expoſe hignſelf to 
the ridicule and cenſure of men, He-took a middle way : he 
reſolved to print them, and not to diſtribute the copies; and 
upon this account, he intituled the book, Lux in Tene- 
« bris,” that is, Light in Darkneſs.” But his reſolution 
to.conceal this light under a buſhel did not continue long : 
| it gave way to two remarkable events, which were taken 
for a grand criſis, and the unravelling of the myſtery, One 
of theſe events was the irruption of George Ragotſki into 
Poland: the other the death of the emperor Ferdinand III. 
But theſe events, far from anſwering the predictions, ſerved 
only, to confound them. Ragotſki periſhed in his deſcent 
upon Poland; and Leopold, king of Hungary, was elected 
emperor in the room of his father 3 : by which 
election, the houſe of Auſtria was almoſt reſtored to its for- 
mer grandeur, and the Proteſtants in Hungary abſolutely: 
ruined. | Drabicius was the greateſt ſufferer by this; for the 
court of Vienna, being informed that he was the perſon who 
ſounded the trumpet againſt the houſe of Auſtria, fought 
means to puniſh him, and, as it is faid, ſucceeded fy 5 


£45 


U 


What became of him, we cannot learn: ſome ſay, that he 
was burnt for an impoſtor and falſe prophet, others, that he 
died in Turkey, whither he had fled for refuge ; but neither 
of theſe accounts is certain. 33„%ͤ;ͤũ &¼opr eg 

The “Lux in Tenebris was printed by Comenius at 

Amſterdam in 1657; and contains not only the revelations 
of our Drabicius, but thoſe alſo. of Chriſtopher RKotterus, 
and of Chriſtina Poniatovia. Comenius publiſhed an abridge- 
ment of it in 1660, with this title, Revelationum divina- 
rum in Uſum Sæculi noſtri factarum Epitome: that is, 
« An Epitome of the divine Revelations communicated for 
« the Uſe of this our age.“ He reprinted the whole work, 
with this title, Lux è Tenebris novis Radiis aucta, &c.“ 
that is, „ Light out of Darkneſs, augmented with new. 

Rays, &c.“ Theſe new rays were a ſequel of Drabicius's 


— 


revelations, which extended to the year 1666. 


DRAKE (Sir Fxancrs), one of our moſt. diſtinguiſhed Pampbelte 
Lives of the 


"naval heroes, who flouriſhed in the reign, of Elizabeth, was Anne 


the ſon of Edmund, Drake, a ſailor, and born near Tavi- 

ſtock in Devonſhire, 1545. He was brought up at the ex- 

pence, and under the care, of Sir John Hawkins, who was 

his kinſman; and, at the age of 18, was purſer of a ſhip 
trading to Biſcay. At 20, he made a voyage to Guinea; 

and in 22, had the honour to be made captain of the Judith. 

In that capacity, he was in the harbour of St. John de Ulloa, 

in the gulph of Mexico, where he behaved moſt gallantly in 

the glorious actions under Sir John Hawkins, and returned 

with him to England with great reputation, though not | 
worth a groat. Upon this, he projected a deſign againſt the Stowe's An- 


Spaniards in the Weſt-Indies; which he no ſooner pub- 2*5?: $07. 


liſhed, than he had volunteers enough ready to accompany. 
him. In 1570, he made his firſt expedition with two ſhips; 
and the next year with one only, in which he returned ſafe, 
if not with ſuch advantages as he expected. He made ano- 
ther expedition in 1572, wherein he did the Spamards ſome 
miſchief, and gained conſiderable booties. In theſe expedi-, 
tions-he-was much aſſiſted by a nation of Indians, who then. 
vere, and have been ever ſince, engaged in perpetual wars 
with the Spaniards. The prince of theſe people was named 
Pedro, to. whom Drake preſented a fine cutlaſs from his fide, . 
which he ſaw the Indian greatly admired. Pedro, in return, 
gave him four large. wedges of gold, which Drake threw 
into the common ftock, with this remarkable expreſſion, 
that * he thought it but juſt, that ſuch as bore the charge 
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te of ſo uncertain a voyage on his credit, ſhould ſhare the 
c utmoſt advantages that voyage produced.” Then em- 
barking his men, with all the wealth he had obtained, which 
was very conſiderable, he bore away for England, where he 
arrived in Auguſt 1573. PP 
His ſucceſs in this expedition, joined to his honourable be- 
haviour towards his owners, gained him a high reputation; 
and the uſe he made of his riches ftill a greater. For, fitting 
out three ſtout frigates at his own expence, he ſailed. wit 
them into Ireland; where, under Walter earl of Effex, the 
father of the famous unfortunate earl, he ferved as a volun- 
teer, and did many glorious actions. After the death of his 
noble patron, he returned into England; where Sir Chriſto- 
pher Hatton, viee-chamberlain to queen Elizabeth, privy- 
counſellor, and a great favourite, introduced him to her ma- 
jeſty, and procured him countenance and protection at court. 
By this means he acquired a capacity of undertaking. 1 
grand expedition, which will render his name immortal. The 
rſt thing he propoſed was a voyage into the Sputh-ſeas 
through the Streights of Magellan, s. Yeung what hitherto 
no Engliſhman ever attempted. The project was well re- 
ceived at court: the queen furniſhed him with means; and 
his'own fame quickly drew together a force ſufficient. The 


conſiſted only of five ſmall veſſels, compared with. modern 
ſhips, 2nd no more than 164 able men. He failed from 
England Dec. 13, 1577, on the 25th'fell in with the coaſt of 
Barbary, and on. the 29th with Cape Verd. March 13, be 
paſſed the equinoctial, made the coaſt of Brazil April's, 1578, 
and entered the river de la Plata, where he loſt the company 
of two of his ſhips; but meeting them again, and taking 
out their proviſions, he turned them adrift. May 29, he 

entered the port of St. Julian, where he continued two 
months, for the ſake of laying in provifions: Aug. 20, he 
entered rhe Streights of Magellan; and Sept. 25 paſſed 
chem, having then only his own fhip. Nov. 25, by came 
to Machao, which he had appointed for a place of rendez- 
vous, in caſe his ſhips ſeparated: but captain Winter, his 
vice-admiral, having repaſſed the Streights, was tetvrned to 
England. Thence he continued his voyage along the coaſts 
of Chili and Peru, taking all opportunities of ſeizing Spaniſh 
ſhips, and attacking them on ſhore, till his crew were ſated 
with plunder; and then, coaſting North-America to the 
height of 48 degrees, he endeavoured to find a paſſage back 
into our ſeas on that fide, but could not. However, he 
N „„ ns landed, 
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handed, and called the country New Albion, taking poſſeſ- 
| fign of it in the name and for the uſe of queen Elizabeth; 
and, having careened his ſhip, ſet fail from thence, Sept. 


294 1579, for the Moluccas. He is ſuppoſed to have choſen 


this patlage round, partly to avoid being attacked by the Spa- 


niards at a difadvantage, and partly from the lateneſs of the 


ſeaſon, whence dangerous ſtorms and hurricanes were to be 


apprehended. Oct. 13, he fell in with certain iſlands, in- 
pan by the moſt barbarous people he had met with in all 
is voyage: and, Nov. 4, he had fight of the Moluccas, 


and, coming to Ternate, was extremely well received by 


the king thereof, who appears, from the moſt authentic re- 
lations of this voyage, to have been a wiſe and polite prince, 


Dec, 10, he made Celebes, where his ſhip unfortunately ran 


expeRation, and in a manner miraculouſly, they got off, 
and continued their courſe. March 16, he arrived at Java 
Maj or, and from thence intended to have directed his courſe 
to Malaeca; but found himſelf obliged to alter his purpoſe, 
and to think of returning home. March 25, 1580, he put 
this defign jn execution ; and, June 15, doubled the Cape 
of Good Hope, having then on board 57 men, and but 
three caſks of water. July 12, he paſſed the Line, reached 


upon à rock Jan. gth following; from which, beyond all 


the coaſt of Guinea the 16th, and there watered. Sept. 11, 


he made the iſland of. Tercera; and, Nov. 3, entered the 
harbour of Plymouth, This voyage round the globe was 
performed in two years and about ten moniths. _ 

His ſucceſs in this voyage, and the immenſe maſs of 
wealth he brought home, raiſed much diſcourſe throughout 


the kingdom; ſome highly commending, and ſome as loudly 


decrying hm. The former alledged, that his exploit was not 
only honourable to himſelf, but to his country; that it would 
eſtabliſh our reputation for maritime ſkill in foreign nations, 
and raiſe an ufeful ſpirit of emulation at home; and that, as 


to the money, our merchants having ſuffered much from the 


faithleſs practices of the Spaniards, there was nothing more 
juſt, than that the nation ſhould receive the benefit of Drake's 


repriſals. The other party alledged, that, in fact, he was 


no better than a pirate; that, of all others, it leaſt became 
a trading nation to encourage ſuch practices; that it was 


not only a direct breach of all our late treaties with Spain, but 


likewiſe of our old leagues with the houſe of Burgundy; 
and that the. conſequences would be much more fatal, than 
the benefits reaped ſrom it could be advantageous. Things 


continued in ibis 3 during the remainder of 1 580, . 
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1 DRA KF. 5 
| and the ſpring of the ſucceeding year. At length they took 
Dn a türn in favour of Drake: for, April 4, 1581, her,majeſty, 
Q Elle. deins to Deptford, went on board his ſhip; where, after 
beth's reign, dinner, ſhe conferred on him the honour of knighthood, and 
p. 381. declared her abſolute approbation of all he had done. She 
| likewiſe gave directions for the preſervation of his ſhip, that 
it might remain a monument of his own and his country's 
glory. Camden, in his “ Britannia, has taken notice of 
an extraordinary circumſtance relating to this ſhip of Drake's, 
where, ſpeaking of the ſhire of Buchan in Scotland, he ſays: 
© It is hardly worth while to mention the clayks, a ſort of 
ec geeſe, which are believed by ſome with great admiration, 
to grow upon trees on this coaſt, and in other places, and, 
« when they are ripe, they fall down into the fea, becauſe 
< neither their neſts nor eggs can we where be found. But 
c they, who ſaw the ſhip, in which Sir Francis Drake ſailed 
ec round the world, when it was laid up in the river Thames, 
ec Could teſtify, that little birds breed in the old rotten keels 
<« of ſhips, ſince a great number of ſuch, without life and 
< feathers, ſtuck cloſe to the outſide of the keel of that ſhip.” 
This celebrated ſhip, which had been contemplated many 
ars at Deptford, at length decaying, it was broke up; 
And a chair, made out of the planks, was preſented to the 
univerſity of Oxford : upon which Cowley wrote the fol- 
wn wr; TEE „„ a 


« To this great-ſhip, which round the · world has run, 

« And match d in race the chariot of the ſun; _ 

„ This Pythagorean ſkip, (for it may claim, 
Without preſumption, ſo deſerv'd a name, 

* But knowledge once, and transformation now) 

<« In her new ſhape this ſacred port allo wp. 


Drake and his ſhip could not have wiſh'd, from fate, 
« An happjer ſation, or more bleſs'd eftate; _ 
„ For, lo! a ſeat of endleſs reſt is given 
To her in Oxford, and to him in heaven. 
In 1585, he failed with a fleet to the Weſt-Indies, and 
took the cities of St. Jago, St. Domingo, Carthagena, and 
? St. Auguſtin, In 1587, he went to Liſbon with a fleet of 
o ſail ; and, having intelligence of a great fleet aſſembled 
in the bay of Cadiz, which was to have made part of the 
armada, he with great courage entered that port, and burnt 
: there upwards of 10,000 tons of ſhipping : which he after- 
Bacon's wards merrily called, - burning the king of Spain's beard,” 
v, In 1588, when the armada from Spain was approaching our 
” 55 C 
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lucky affair happened in the following manner: July 22, Sir 


to yield. Valdez replied, with much Spaniſh ſolemnity, that 
they were 450 ſtrong, that he himſelf was don Pedro, and 
_ ſtood much upon his honour, and thereupon propounded ſe- 


& ſort over all parts of France, Italy > and elſewhere. When, 
* {haxtly aftet, it was bappily manifeſted in very deed to all 


vice-admiral replied, that he had no leiſure to parley, but if 


the expedition in general, that, through an overſight of 


he, © to publiſh, in ſundry languages, in print, great vic- 


„C0 
was 2 d. vice-admiral under Charles lord 
Howard of Effingham, high-admiral of England, where 
fortune favoured him as remarkably. as ever: for he made 
rize of a very.large galleon, commanded by don Pedro de 
Valdez, who was reputed the projector of this invaſion. This 


* 


Francis obſerving a great Spaniſh ſhip, floating at a diſtance 
from both fleets, ſent his-pinnace to ſummon the commander 


veral conditions, upon which he was willing to yield : but the 


he thoyght fit inftantly to yield he might, if not, he ſhould 
ſoon, find that Drake was no coward. Pedro, hearing the 
name of Drake, immediately yielded, and with 46 of his 
attendants came aboard Drake's ſhip. This don Pedro re- 
mained above two years his priſoner in England; and, when 
he was releaſed, paid him for his own and his captain's liber- 
ties, a ranſom of 3500 I. Drake's ſoldiers were well re- 
compenſed with the. plunder of this ſhip: for they found in 
it 55,000 ducats of gold, which was divided among them. 


the mean time it muſt not be diſſembled, concerning 


Drake, the admiral ran the utmoſt hazard of being taken by 
the enemy. For Drake being appointed, the firſt night of the 
engagement, to carry lights for the direction of the Engliſh 
fleet, was led to purſue ſome hulks belonging to the Hanſe- 
towns, and ſo neglected this office; which occaſioned the 
admiral's following the Spaniſh lights, and remaining almoſt 
in the centre of their fleet till morning. However, his ſuc- 
ceeding ſervices ſufficiently atoned for this miſtake, the 
greateſt execution done on the flying Spaniards being per- 
formed by the ſquadron under his command. It is remark- Camden's 
able, that the Spaniards; notwithſtanding their loſs was fo n. 
great, and their defeat fo notorious, took great pains to pro- 1 
pagate falſe ſtories, which in ſome places gained ſo much 
credit as to hide their ſhame, This provoked the Engliſh, 
and none more than Drake, who boldly withftood their lies 
in the following manner: ST hey were not aſhamed,” ſays 


« tories in words, which. they pretended te have obteinçd! 
« agal nſt chis realm; and ſpread the ſame in a moſt falſe 


114 4 nations, 


. 
. nations, bow their navy, which they termed inyincible, 
« conſiſting of 130 ſail of thips, nat only of their own King- 
dom, but ſtrengthened with the greateſt argoſſes, Porty. 


gal caracks, Florentines, and large hulks of other coun. 


& tries, were, dy 30 of her majefty's own hips of war, 

. & and a few of out own merchants, ” the wife, valiant, 
2 and advantageous conduct of the ford Charles Howard, 
4 high-admiral of England, beaten and ſhuffled together 


c even from the Lizard in Cornwall, firſt to Portland, Where 
& they ſhamefully left don Pedro de Valdez with his mighty 


2 ſhip; from Portland to Calais, where they loſt Hugh de 
<. Moncado, with the gallies of Which he was 0 9 and 

from Calais, driven with ſquibs from their anchors, were 

q chaced out of the fight of Engtand, round about Scofland 

< and Ireland. Where, for the {ſympathy of their 4 ion, 

S hoping to find fuccour and affiftance, a great part of them 

f < were cruſhed againſt the rocks; and thoſe others that landed, 

< being very many in number, were notwithſtanding broken, 
'< lain, and taken; and ſo ſent from village to village, cou. 

< pled in halters, to be ſhipped into 33g ar Wahi her ma- 

<« jefty, of her princely and invincible diſpoſition, diſdaining 

= tv put them to death, and ſcorning either to retain or en- 

< 4ertain them, they were all ſent back again to their coun- 

& tries, to witneſs and recount the 2 5 atchieyement of 

4 their invincible and dreadful navy. Of which the number 

< of ſoldiers, the fearful burden of their ſhips, the comman- 

ders names of every ſquadron, with all their magazines of 

< proviſions, were put in print, as an army and navy irrefiſti- 

dle and diſdaining prevention: with all which their great 
terrible oftentation, they did not, in all their failing round 
about England, ſo much as fink or take one ſhip, bark, 
<..pinnace, or cock-boat of ours, or ever burnt ſo much as 

Strype's © one ſheepcote on this land.“ We have been at the pains 
Annals, of tranſcribing this, to ſhew the reader that Drake carried a 
p. 531. pen as well as a ſword, which he knew how to draw upon 
.*__occahon; and, to ſay the truth, we do not remember to have 


ſeen, within fo narrow 2 compaſs, a more full, perſpicuous, 


ſpirited relation, than this. It may be proper to obſerve, 

that a little before this formidable Spaniſh armament put to 

Zea, the ambaſſador of his Catholic majeſty had the confi- 

dence to propound to queen Elizabeth, in Latin verſe, the 

terms upon which ſhe might hope for peace; which, with an. 

Holy State, Emglith tranſlation by Dr. Fuller, we will inſert in this place, 


P- 393- © becauſe Drake's expedition to the Weſt-Indies makes à part 
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Te veto ne_pergas. bello deſendere Belgas : - 
Que Dracus eripuit nunc reſtituantur . 
las pater evertit jubeo te condere cellas : : 


Relligio Papæ fac reftituatur ad . 


06 Theſe to you are our commands, 
. Send no to th Netherlands : 
„Of the tr ure took by Drake, 
+06: Reflicurion ou muſt make: 
% And thoſe build anews * + iz 
6 Which your fuker oventrew ; „„ 
„If for any peace you hope, e | 
e 8 
. | The queen's extempore return. 4 | 
6 Ad Graeas, bone rex, fient mandata calendas,”” 


« Worthy king, know this your will, 
1 At Laters- ammas we'll ful. 


In 1589, be e mA! 3 2 bathe Seer ene 6 refleg 
don Antonio, king of Portugal, the command of the land- 
forces being gi ven to Sir John Norris: but they were h 
get to ſea, before the commanders differed, and fo the at- 
tempt proyed abortive. The war with S in continui — Þ 
more effectual expedition was undertaken | Sir John — 
tins and Drake, againſt their ſettlements in the Weſt- Indies, 
den had hitherto been made during the whole courſe of i : 
but the commanders here again not about the plan, 
this alſo did not turn out ſo as was expected. 
All difficulties, before theſe two laſt expeditions, had given 
bey to the hi nat artgny of Dicks; which probably was 
the reaſon why he did not bear theſe diſappointments fo 
well 2+ the claw tle Wola: Neve dank: A ftrong fenfe' of 
dem is ſuppoſed to have thrown him into 2 melancholy, 
which occaſioned a flux; amd of this he died on 
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4 "cauſing, the diſeaſe of the flux, wrought his fudden death; 

& and ſickneſs did not fo much untie his cloaths, as ſorrow 

did rend at once the robe of his mortality aſunder. He 

1 & lived by the fea, died on it, and was buried in it.“ His 

. , death was lamented by the whole nation, and particularly by 

= | his countrymen, who had great reaſon to love him from the 
[1 t circumſtances of his private life, as well as to efteem him in 
| his public character. He was elected burgeſs for Boſſiney, 

alias Tintagal, in Cornwall, in the 27th parliament of Eli- 

* zabeth; and for Plymouth in Devonſhire, in the 35th. This 

| town had very particular obligations to him: for, in 158, 

he undertook to bring water into it, through the want of 

which, till then, it had been grievouſly diſtreſſed: and he 

performed it by conducting thither'a ſtream from ſprings at 

eight miles diſtance, that is to ſay, in a. ſtrait line: for in 

the manner he brought it, the courſe of it runs upwards of 

20 miles. 111 1 T J)%öͤͤöͤ¹.1.ͤ 390 175 f a 928 

Stoxe's An- Sir Francis Drake was low of ſtature, but well ſet, had a 
rds broad open cheſt, a very round head, his hair of a fine brown, 
- his beard full and comely, his eyes large and clear, of a fair 
| complexion, with a freſh. chearful, and very engaging coun- 
Fuller and tenance. As navigation had been his whole ſtudy, ſo he un- 
Stowe. derſtood it thoroughly, and was a perfect maſter. in every 
branch, eſpecially in 8 and in the application thereof 
to the art of ail He had the happineſs to live under the 6 
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reign of a princeſs, who never failed to diſtinguiſh merit, f. 

and, what is more, to reward it. He was always her fa- t. 
vourite; and ſhe gave an uncommon proof of it, in regard to th 

a quarrel he had with his countryman Sir Bernard Drake, at 

whoſe arms Sir Francis aſſuming, the other was ſo provoked Wl v 

at it, that he gave him a box on the ear. Upon this, the 0! 

queen took up the quarrel, and gave Sir Francis a new. coat, (0 

which is thus emblazoned : “ Sable, a feſs wavy between two « 

ce pole ſtars Argent,“ and for his creſt, a ſhip on a globe 
under ruff,” 9 8 5 cable, with a hand out of the clouds, 

over it this motto, & auxilio divino;ꝰ underneath, © fic parvis 4 
„magna; in the rigging. ee e up by the heels 

| e a wivern, Gules;” which was the arms of Sir Bernard « 
Prince's Drake. , Her majeſty's kindneſs however did not extend be- « 
Donn of yond, the grave; fon the ſuffered his brother Thomas Drake, 
f. aa hom he made his heir, to be proſecuted for a pretended deb, 
2 to the crown; which. proſecution hurt him a good deal. 1 «© 

; is indeed true, that Six Francis died without iſſue, but not Wl «©. 

bachelor, as ſome authors have written; for be left behind Y. 

d ſole beireſs of N WE 
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; George Sydenham in the county of Devon, knight, who af. Prince, 
y terwards married William Courteney, Eſq; of Powderham : 244 za. 
e Cattle in the ſme chunt, 8 — - 
8 9 225 75 i 5 125 ff 27 A $14} £67 064 4 , is 7 {ne : Vol. I. p- 
y DRAKE (JAuEs), a celebrated political writer and phy- 531. 
e ſician, was born at Cambridge, in 1667; and, at 17, ad- 
n mitted a member of that univerſity, where he ſoon diſtin- 
Fe guiſhed himſelf by his uncommon parts and ingenuity. Some 
[= time before the Revolution, he took the degree of B. A. and 
is after that of M. A. but, going to London in 1693, and dif- 
7, covering a particular genius to the ſtudy of phyſic,; he was 
of encouraged in the purſuit of it by Sir Thomas Millington, 
he and the moſt eminent members of the college of phyſicians. 
at In 1696, he took the degree of doctor in that faculty; and 
in was ſoon after elected F. R. S. as likewiſe of the college of 
of phyſicians. But whether his own inclination led him, or 
whether he did it purely to ſupply the defects of a fortune, 
| a | which was not ſufficient to keep him a proper equipage as 
n, a phyſician in town, he applied himſelf to writing for the 


air bookſellers. In 1697, he was concerned in the publication 
Ns of a pamphlet, 9 “ Commendatory Verſes upon the 
in- « Author of Prince Arthur and King Arthur.” In 1/02, 
ery he publiſhed in 8 yo, The Hiſtory of the laſt Parliament, 
eof begun at Weſtminſter Feb. 10, in the 12th Year of King 
the „William, A. D. 1700.“ This created him ſome trouble; 
rit, for the houſe of lords, thinking it reflected too ſeverely on 
fa- the memory of king William, ſummoned the author before 

] to them in May 1702, and ordered him to be proſecuted by the 
ke, attorney- general; who brought him to a trial, at which he 
ked was” acquitted the year following. The paſſage that gave 
the offence is in the preface, and runs thus: “ And perhaps 
oat, there was a third thing in proſpect, of deeper reach than 
two “ all theſe, which was, that ſhould it have pleaſed God, for 
obe « our fins, to have ſnatched from us the king of a ſudden, 
uds, by chance of war, or other fatal accident, during the tu- 
rue © mult of arms abroad, and the civil diſorders they had raiſed 


cc1s © amongſt us at home, and a numerous, corrupt, and licen-. 
nard * tious party throughout the nation, from which the houſe 
be⸗ of commons was ſometimes not free; they might enter- 


ake & tain hopes, from the advantage of being at the helm, and 
debt the aſſiſtance of their rabble, to have put in practice their 
oon ſchemes, and to have given us a new model of go- 
not ; 0 vernment of their oven pr 2 - ion 3 and ſo to have procured 
1100 * to themſelves 2 laſting impunity, and to have mounted their 
Sig „own beaſt the rabble, and driven the ſober patt of the na- 
1 ED bf VVV 
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| ® rivn like etl before them. That 8 


appear do any con rſons, from. the 
« treatment her royal highnefs the | ——— a 
| heireſs apparent to the crown, — wich all along — 


chem and their party. They were not contented to ſhow 
<« her a conſtant neglect and ſlight themſelves, but their 
_ =: whole party were inſtructed, not 0 treat her with diſre- 
| dut with ſpite. hu ma to traduce her wth 
lie and feandalous > ha an ſo far they carri 
0 the affront, as to make her at one time the common ſubject 
gf che tittle-tattle of almoſt every coffee - houſe and e 
Zen which they promoted with as much zeal, ap. 
„ plication, and venom, as if a bill of excluſion had hon 
deen on the anvil, and theſe were the, neten ere. 
* monies.” _ 
Ja 1 being diffaticfied with the jection of the bill to 
prevent oxcaſonal oon and 5 diſgrace of ſome 60 
of his friends who were ſti for it, he wrote, i in concert 4 
1 menber of Parliament for Ipf pſwich, „ The WM < 
the Church of England: humbly offered t « 
fte Conſideration of all true _ of our Church and 
* Conftitution,” vo, The treaſurer Godolphin, and the _ 
nes ne gan e - cit „ 
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Q. 27, 1705; and was nadreſſed by both houſes upon 
t orcafion. Soon after, the queen, at the petition of the 
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houſe of commons, put out 2 proclamation for diſcovering 
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| DRAKE. 
in, they prolsented him in the Queen's-bench in _ 


in November following the doctor was acquitted ; but the 
government brought a writ of error. The ſeverity of this 
proſecution, joined to repeated diſappointments and ill uſage 


from ſome of his party, is ſuppoſed to have flung him into 2 


fever, of which he died at Weſtminſter, March 2, 1706-7, 
not without violent exclamations againſt the rigour of his 
proſecutors. 

Beſides the Wiformances already mentioned, he made an 
Engliſh tranſlation of © Herodotus, which was never publiſh- 
ed, He wrote a comedy, called, © The Sham-Lawyer, or the 
Lucky Extravagant ;” which was afted at the theatre 
royal in 1697. Tt is chiefly borrowed from twa of Fletcher's 
pla Mens « The Spaniſh Curate, and Wit without 
„Money.“ He was the editor of © Hiſtoria Anglo-Scotica: 
« or, an impartial Hiſtory of all that hi 
« Kings and Kingdoms of England and and, from the 
“Beginning of the Reign of William the to the 
“Reign of Queen Elizabeth, 1703,” 8vo. I the dedica- 


tion he ſays, that, © upon a diligent reviſal, in order if poſ- 


< ſible to diſcover the name of the author, and the age of 
“his writing, he found, that it was written in, or at leaſh 
% not finiſhed till, the time of king Charles I. PE 
nothing more of the MS. nor how it came into his 


But whatever merit there might be in his political writings, 
o however they-might difiagvig him in ies EG, he is 
chiefly Enown now by his medical works: by that © New 
« Syſtem of Anatomy” „ which was finithed a 
little before his deceaſe, and pub liſhed in 1 wall: apes 
face by W. Wagſtaffe, M. D. ger poo arts norte y 2x Sar- 
geons-hall. Dr. Wagſtaffe tells us, that Drake 


s excelled in giving the rationale of things, and inquiring” 


into the nature and cauſes of 
ſays he, © behave himſelf like a mere deſeriber of the parts, 
r inquirer into nature, and an ab- 
ee man Kat bs cn And if Dr. Lower has 
„deen ſo much and fo deſerve eſteemed for his folution 
« of the f of the heart, Dr. » by accounti _ 
© the di , ought certainly to be allowed his ſhare © 

« putation, and to de admitted as à partner of his 


A ſecond edition of this work was publiſhed in 117, in we | 


Yals. 8vo; and an appendix in 1728, due, which is u 
bound up with the ſecond volume. The plates, eh are 


caſe was argued at the bar of that court April 5; hen, 
upon a flaw Le Heer, the a) was fer, | 
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very numerous, are accurately drawn and well engraved, 
They are taken, ſome. of them, from Swammerdam. Dr, 
Drake put notes to the Engliſh: tranſlation. of Le Clerc's 
« Hiſtory of Phyſic, printed in 1699, 8vo; and there is 


alſo, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, A Diſcourſe 


of his concerning ſome Influence of Reſpiration. on the 
“ Motion of the Heart hitherto unobſerved.” _ _. 


The Memorial of the Church of England, Sc.“ was 
reprinted in 8vo, in 1711; to which is added, an introduc- 


tory preface, containing the life and death of the author; 


from which this preſent account is chiefly drawn. 


. DRAKE (Francis), a ſurgeon at York, and an emi- 
nent antiquary, was much eſteemed by Dr. Mead, Mr. 
Folkes, the two Mr. Gales, and all the principal members 

of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies. He publiſhed in 
1736, Eboracum; or the Hiſtory and Antiquities of the 
“City of York, from its Original to the preſent Time; 


<< together: with the Hiſtory of the Cathedral Church, and 


<« the Lives of the Archbiſhops of that See, &c. By Francis 
Drake, of the City of York, Gent. F. R. S. and Member 
< of the Society of Antiquaries in London;“ a copy of 
which, with large MS. additions by the author, is in the 
hands of his ſon, the Rev. William Drake, F. A. S. late 
maſter of the free - ſchool at Felſted in Eſſex, and now (178 3) 
vicar of Iſleworth, Middleſex, . who has diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by ſeveral curious articles in the + Archzologia,” IV. 143. 
V. 137. 139. and would republiſh his father's book if the 
plates could be recovered. A metzotinto print of Mr. Drake, 


N Val. Green, was publiſhed in 1771, from a picture by. 


Drake, with this inſcription: Franc. Drake Armiger, 


« Eboracenſis, Reg. Soc. necnon Antiqu, Socius.“ Con- 


- DRAKE 8 Auel), fellow of St. John's- college Cam- 


bridge, who publiſhed in 1729, folio, a fine edition of arch- 
biſhop Parker's work, De Antiquitate Britannice Eccleſiz, 
“ & Privilegiis Eccleſiæ Cantuarienſis, cum -Archiepiſcopis 
ejuſdem LXX. The archbiſhop's own edition, publiſn- 


ed by himſelf in 1572, was exactly followed, which contain- 
ed not only the lives of the archbiſhops, but alſo a catalogue 
of the chancellors, vice-chancellors, proctors, and com- 


mencers in the univerſity of Cambridge, from the year 1500 
to 1571 with many other matters relating to that univerſity. 


rom 


The copies of the archbiſhop's edition almoſt all de 
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variations of the reſt were taken notice of. Copper plates 
were taken by the beſt band of all the arms, froutilpigces, 
and other decorations, in the edition of, 15% 
" DRAKENBORCH (Azxor.pvs), a profellor of hiffory. 
and eloquence at Utrecht, died in 1748. He is memorable. 
for having given fine editions in 4to, of two ancient authors, 
« Titus Livius, 7 vols. and * Siltus Italicus, with very 
learned notes. He is alſo the author of ſome ſmall works. 


DRAYTON (Micnazr), an Engliſh poet, was born. 

at Harſhull, in the pariſh of Atherſton, in the county of 
Warwick, in 1563. His family was ancient, and originally 
deſcended from the town of Drayton in Leiceſterſhire, which Burton's 
gave name to his progenitors, as a learned antiquary of his Nicken 
acquaintance has recorded.; but his parents removing into ee 
Warwickſhire, our poet was born there. When he was the town of 
but ten years of age, he appears to have been page to ſome Prayton. 
perſon of honour, as we collect from his own words: and, Drayton's 
for his learning at that time, it appears pretty evidently in e In 
the ſame place, that he could then conſtrue his Cato, and . 
ſome other little collection of ſentences. It appears too, that Reynolds, o 
he was then anxious to know, what kind of ſtrange crea- Poet and 

« tures poets were? and defired his tutor of all things, that? 

if poſſible © he would make him a poet.” He was ſome time 

a ſtudent in the univerſity of Oxford; and though we do not 

find that he took any degree there, yet it is conceived, that 

he ought to have had a place among the Oxford writers, Choice po- 


from the authority. of his intimate acquaintance Sir Aſton S &*- - 
| l : by Sir Aſton 
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Cokain, in the following lines:  _ | e e 
ä V oV Lond. 
Oxford, our other academy, you 5355 ie 


« Full worthy muſt acknowledge of your view 
Here ſmooth-tongued Drayton was inſpired by 
„ Mnemoſyne's manifold progeny.” “ 7M 
In 1588, he ſeems, from his own deſcription of the Spaniſh 
invaſion, to have been a ſpectator at Dover of its defeat; 
bs and might poſſibly be engaged in ſome military poſt or em- 


= ployment there, as we find mention of his being well ſpoken 
1e of by the gentlemen of the army. He took delight very 
early, as we have ſeen, in the ſtudy of poetry; and was emi- 
0 nent for his talent in this way, nine or ten years before the 


v. beach of queen Elizabeth, if ndt ſomething ſooner. In 1593, - 
1g he publiſhed a collection of paſtorals, under the TT, . 


2 TY 7 7 \ 


Das Ton. 


Idea the; Garland, faſhioned in nine Eelogues; 
« with Rowland's Sacrifice to the nine Muſes,” 4to, dedi- 
_ ated to Mr. Robert Dudley. This * Shepherd's Garland” 
is the ſame wick what was afterwards reprinted with emen- 
dations by our author in 16rg, folio,. under the title of 
* 'Paſtorals, contai Eclogues; with the Man in the 
„ Moon.” It is remarkable, that the folio edition of Dray- 
ton's works, printed in x748, ary the title-page prof 
td give them all, does not contain this part of them. Soon 
after he publiſhed fome of thoſe grave and weighty poems, 
which have rendered him moſt memorable, and beſt ſupport- 
ed his fame with poſterity, His „ Barons Wars,” and 
« England's heroical Ep es;“ his ée Downfalls of Robert 
« of Normandy, Matilda and Gaveſton;“ were all written 
before 1598; for which, and for his perſonal qualifications, 
he was highly celebrated at that time, and diſtinguiſhed not 
only as a.great genius, but as a good man, He was exceed- 
ingly eſteemed by his contemporaries; and Burton, the 


Sod > -_ m_ os. oe. — .... 


learned no ond in the. place above referred to, after 
_ calling him his © near countryman and old acquaintance,” 
5 adds Nrcher of him, that, « though thoſe Tranſalpines ac- 
< count us 'Tramontani, rude and barbarous, holding our 
brains fo frozen, dull, and barren, that they can afford 
& no inventions or conceits, yet may he compare either with 
< their old Dante, Petrarch, or Boccace, or their neoteric 
* Marinella, Pignatello, or Stigliano, But why,” fays 
Burton, ſhould I go about to commend him, whoſe own 
works and worthineſs have ſufficiently extolled to the 
4 was one of the foremoſt of Apollo's train, who 
welcomed James I. to his Britiſh dominions, with a “con- var 
E gratulatory Poem, &c. 1603,” 4to; and how this very 
poem, through ſtrange ill luck, might have proved his ruin, 
but for his patient and prudent conduct under the indignity, 
he has, with as much freedom as was then convenient, in- 


Selden's "Fe gas : ay : 
bs ppy- It is a choro deſcription of the rivers, ra 
— ien, mountains, foreſts, &c. in this iſland, intermixe: "Mis 
Þ= 29- remarkable antiquities, rarities, and commodities WW « 
' = | thereof V 


DRA 1 T ON. 9 
band The . Pas is. dedicated fo. prince Henry by 1 
whoſe: encourage mont it was written; and there is a picture 1 
at full. 4 Gas e prince, in à military poſtare, 4 
exercifinghis ad fhewed Drayton Rove ſingular LE. 
marks; of his eps, and ſeems to have admitted him as ono 1 
of hin poetieal penſioners; but dying, before the book was 1 
publiſlied, our poet loſt the benefit of his patronage... There 1 
are 19 ſongs in this volume, illuſtrated with the learned notes 1 
of Seftlen;y and there are maps before every ſong, wherein ! 
the cities: mountains, ſoreſto, rivers, &c. are repreſented 59008 
by the: figures. of men and women. His metre of 12 ſylla- 44 
bles being now antiquated, it is quoted more for the hiſtory 1 4 
than the: poetfy in it; and in that reſpect is ſo very exact, 1 
that, as Nicolſon obſerves,,* Drayton's Poly- Olbion affords +481 
A much truer account of this kingdom, and the dominion 4 
f Wales, than could well be expected from the — Leet Hl 41 
“poet. It is interwoven with many ſine epiſodes: of the . 2 13d 
conqueſt of this iſland by the Romans; of the coming of the | 7:1 
Saxons, the Danes, and the Normans, with an account of 7:18 
their kings; of Engliſh warriors, navigators, ſaints, and of 17H 
the civil wars of op AT, &. This volume was reprinted 1 
in 1622, with the ſecond 1 +7 or contimuation of 12 ſongs 14 
| more, making whole, and dedicated to prince 1 
\ Charles, — Bres rope of beſto wing the like pains ji þ 4 
> upon Scotland. „ c - BIN 
S In 1626, ind him ſtyl. poet laureat, in 2 copy of his i 'Þ 
n WH own verſes, written in commendation of Abraham olland, L vid 
e and prefixed to the poſthumous poems of that author. It is Bt 
probable, that the appellation of poet laureat was not for- tl Ti 
o merly confined (6 ſtrictl ev as it is now, to his majefty's ſer- 11 
vant known by this who is preſumed to have been at 11 
y that time Ben "Jonſon; 3 we find it given to others 1 
n, only às 4 fliſtinction of their excellency in the art of poetry; 1 
Ys to Mr. George Sandys particularly, who was: our author's 1 
1- friend. So again, 94-4 print of Drayton, before the firſt vo- 1 
ume of his works in folio, has a wreath of bays above his PLE 


head, and fo has his buſt in Weſtminſter- abbey; yet when 
we find that the portraits of Joſhua Sylveſter, John Owen, 
and othets, Who never had any grant of the laureat's place, 
are as ly crowned with laurel, as thoſe who really poſ- | 
ſetled it, we: have renſon to believe, that hothing more was 5 
meant by ie, than merely a compliment. Behdes, as ta 
Drayton, he tells us himſclf, in his dedication to Sir Wil- 
liam Aſton of 'The Owl,“ . the: lainl ae Te 26299 
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the ſecond volume of his poems: cool 
8 n Miſeries of Queen M 


«. Wo way Calf,” 


ourt of Fairies, 
ynthia, Shepherd's Syrena, e e alſo, The 
which is a ſtrong ſatire upon the maſculine 
affectations of women, and the effeminate diſguiſes. of the 
men, in thoſe times. The el 
there are but a, 0K reprinted in the edition of 1 748. 
x6 30, he publiſhed another volume of poems in 4to, de, 
* The Muſes Elizium: with chree divine poems, “ On 
4% Noah's Flood, Moſes's Birth and Miracles, and David 
«and Goliath.” : Theſe divine poems are not reprinted 1 in 
the late edition of his works. 
- Drayton died in 1641, And was buried in Weſtminſter- 
abbey amongſt the poets. . A handſome table monument of 


Queſt of C 


pbplue marble was raiſed over his grave the ſame year, and is 
adorned with his effigies in buſto, laureated. On one fide 


Crowe? Sur G 
vey of Lon- the other, 
don, p. 763. 
edit. 1633, 


He was admitted miniſter in 1618, and diſcharge 


is a Creſt of Minerva's cap, and Pegaſus i in an eſcutcheon on 
The epitaph, which was written in letters of 
Id upon his monument, is ſaid to haue Raf _— poi 


1s author, and runs as follows: | 
Do, pious marble, let thy 9 9 Loon, 7 | : 5 


Hiſt. and 
Wedge, What they, and what their children owe 
Abbey, Vel. To Drayton's name; whole ſacred duſt 
XI. pe bi We recommend unto thy truſt: | 
Protect his memory, and preſerve his flory, 
„ Remain a laſting monument of his * 


And when thy ruins ſhall diſclaim 
„To be the treaſurer of his name, 
„ His name, that cannot fade, ſhall be 

10 An everlaſting monument to thee.” 


| DRELINCOURT . W of che churk 


of Paris, and a very extraordinary man, was born July 1595 
at 9 ; wen = father, who was well deſcended, had . 


35 ict. conſiderable poſt. He paſſed through the ſtudy of polite lite- 


rature and divinity at Sedan, but was ſent to Saumur, to go 


through a courſe of philoſophy there under profeſſor Duncan. 
d his func- 


tion near Langres, till he was called by the church of Paris 


in 1620. 


miniſter. His ſermons were very edifying ; he was incom- 
parably well ſkilled in comforting the ſick; and he managed 
the affairs of the eburch with ſuch ſkill and fucceis,. that he 


never failed of ent conſuled-upon er . 
Es n. 
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| his « Battle of | 


egies are 12 in number, "171 


He had all the qualifications requiſite to a great | 
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BDE INCO URI. 

fön : The ſervices he did the charch by his pen are exceeds 
ingly great and numerous, whether we conſider his books of 
devotion, or thoſe of controverſy. His firſt eſſay was, A 
« Freatiſe of Preparation for the Lord's Supper“ This, 
and his Catechiſm, Short View of Conttovetſies, 
and < Conſolations againſt the Fears of Death, have, of all 
his works, been the moſt 3 feprinted, Some of 
them; his book t pon Death in particular, have paſſed through , 
above 40 editions; and have been tranſlated into ſeveral lan- 
uages, as High Dutch, Low Dutch; Italian, and Engliſh; 
fis Charitable Viſits,” in five volumes, have ſerved for a 
continital confolation to private perſons, and for a ſource of 
materials and model to miniftets; He publiſhed three vo- 
lumes of Sermons, in which, as in all the fore mentioned 
pieces, there is a wonderful vein of piety; which is very af- 

fecting to religious minds. His controverſial Works are, 
The Jubilee; The Roman Combat; The ſeſuit's 
« Ow-I]; „An Anſwer to Father Couſſin; Diſputes with 
« the Biſhop of Bellai, concerning the Honout due to the 
„ holy Virgin ;”. * An Anſwer to La Milletierre;”” „Dia- 
« logues againſt the Miſſionaries,” iti ſeveral volumes; 
'« The falſe Paſtor convicted; „ The falſe Face of Anti- 
„ quityz” The ptetended Nullities of the Reformation; 
« An Anſwer to Prince Erneſt of Heſſe ;”” An Anſwer to 
e the Speech of the Clergy ſpoken 54 the Archbiſhop of 
. © Sens; A Defence of Calvin.“ He wrote ſome letters, 
which have been printed; one to the ducheſs of Tremouille, 
upon her huſband's revolt from the Proteſtant religion ; one 
of conſolation, addreſſed to Madam de la Tabariere; one 
upon the Reſtoration'ef Charles II. king of Great-Britain ; 
ſome upon the Engliſh Epiſcopacy, &c. He publiſhed alſo 
certain prayets, ſome of which were made for the king, 
others for the queen; and others for the dauphin. Bayle 
tells us, that what he wrote againſt the church of Rome con- 
firmed the Proteſtants more than can be expreſſed ; for with 
the arms with which he furniſhed them, ſuch as wanted the 
advantage of learning, were enabled to oppoſe the monks and 
pariſh prieſts, and to contend with” the miſſionaries. His 
writings made him conſidered as the ſco of the Papiſts; 
yet, like Monſ. Claude, he was much eſteemed and even 
beloved by them. For it was well known, that he had an 
taly acceſs to the ſecretaries of ſtate; the firſt preſident, the 
Wa. advocate, and the civil lieutenant; though he never 
made any other uſe of his intereſt with them than to aſſiſt᷑ th 
afliied churches. Ie was highly efteemed by the great 


DRELINCOURT, 


| dib Ne Turenne, and by the ducheſs 
4 ey ſent for him to their palaces, and Ho- 


him from Nos to time with their viſits.” Foreign 
e im Bom rn the ambaſſadors of Englandand France 
did the ſame z and he 15 paroles  elteemed by the houſe 
„as appears from the books he phe Ay to the 

princes and princeſles of that name. He died Nov. 3, 1669, 
in a moſt pious diſpolition. He. had always been extrem y 
aſhduous in prayer; and it is ſaid, that in the latter part of 
bis life, if he was ook. he never heard the clock ſtrike, but 


de fell down upon his. knees, and addreſſed bimſelf to God. 
publiſhed ſhed after his deceaſe, and an- 
nexed to his © Conſolations againſt the Fears of Denth,” in 


His “ Laſt Hours” were 


the later editions of that book. 
He marxied, in 16ag,, the only daughter of a rich mer- 


of Faris; by, whom he had 16 children. The ſeven | 


t were fons ; the reſt intermixed, ſix ſons and three daugh- 
ters. Laurence, the. eldeſt of all, was at firſt miniſter at 
Rochelle; but being ones: to leave that church by an edict, 
be went to Niort, wh 


and à good preacher. He left ſeveral fine ſermons, and like- 
e yo pang Cort ae 
elegant; 5 o baye a taſte for 

iety as well as wit. They had gone through fix editions in 
1693. Henry, the ſecond ſon, was alſo a miniſter, and 
Beile ſermons. The third fon. \ den the famous. Charles 


of phyh c. at; Leyden. He was born 
| Par n 109 nd ng th of M. D. at Mont- 
pelier in 1654, was immediately n firſt phyſician to the 


armies. of the „ in 8 — Tu- 
renne. Aferwack weg 6 Parks, he had an invitation 

to the pro zip of phyſie at Leyden in 1668; which 
place he accepted, and diſcharged the functiops of it with 
extraordinary {ucceſs,.. He ſerved king William and queen 
Mary of England, l cheir advancement to the throne ; and 
it was to him alone, that the king entruſted the care bf his 
conſort, in her journey to the waters of Ax in 1681, Bayle 
has given him a vaſt character. As a man, he deferibes 
him benevolent, friendly, pious, aud charitable; as a ſcho- 
lar, verſed in the Greek aud Eatin tongues, and in all polite 
literature, in as high à degree, as if he had never applied 
himſelf to any thing elſe; 25 a profeſſor of phyſic, cle 
Da ana {a ſiill i 


1 


f N ion; by the duke de 1a Force, che 


died in 1680, having loſt his 
fight about ſix months before. He was a very learned man, 
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« Pk thn extraordinary 22 ths 5 of Bern. 

na | en Fs 

eter Drelincourt, a ſiut eee e church of 

England, and dean of Armagh. 12 
All his other children Auen in Wr inbvey, or . 


wa 


ide Bower of Weir, youth; :excepr' a daughter, who married 


to Monſ. Malnoc, 3 of the parliament of Paris; and 
who; inſtend of him to Holland, whither be retired 
with his Proteftantiſm ar the time of the dragoonade, con 
tinued ut Paris, ders the LAs = Tee] 
wolte religo. | 
net ck 


-DRESSERUS' gg: 
bur it” Erfort, the capital of 
grſt aoademical lectures which he 
ther and Meläncthon, at : 
advantage of them long, becauſe, the air of that country not 
agreeing with his conſtitution, he was obliged to return to 
Erfort, Where he ſtudied Greek. When he had taken the 
degree of M. A. in £559, he read lectures in rhetoric at home 
and afterwards taught'polite literature and the Greek 
in che college of Erfort. When he had gone on in this way 
16 years in his on country, he was invited to Jena, to ſup- 
ply the place of 'Lipſius, 2s profeſſor” of hiſtory and elo- 
pram ed his i ml oration in 1574, 
war printed with other of his orations. 
ppt mag he went to Nein, to be head of the col- 
lege chere; und bar ' continued there fox years, he ob- 
| | feflorſhip of polite learning in the 
on him 270 Continue the u Hiftory of Saxony.” Upon his 
coming to Leipſic, he found dreadful diſputes among the 


: 


Ramus, rejecting the dodrine of Ariſtotle, while others op- 
viniſm, while: others would ſuffer no innovations in Luthe- 


5 raniſm. 1 deſired to avoid both extremes : and be- 
ed ule the diſpute > concerning the novelties of Ramus greatly 
nd Le the phe the- philoſophical gong he was very fohcitous 
2 2 "ITO 7 it. it. Bat the lcd — * 


* 3 


5 — 


doors; Sotne endedvoured to irtfoduee the ſubtleties of 
poſod it; and ſome were deſirous of advancing towards Ca- 
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DRESSEBRUS 


| him from this pacific deſign ; and itchappened to-him,. as it 
happens to many perſons who engage late in diſputes of this 
| = that they are more zealous than the firſt promoters. of 
n ſhort, Namiin appeared to Dreſſerus a moſt horrible 
8 1 monſter ; _—_ rr the moſt 9 —_ whe 
t ever was nown in that country, e at u 
laugh at * violent conteſts, which divided the ede 
in 19th on account of trifles ; for ſo we we may 
Call — diſpute between the Ramiſts and the Axiſtotelians, 
hn capnot read the relation of ſo many ably be — 
ughter or pity : yet our own age wi probe tre 
ſame MAE + th thoſe that follow, 15 
"Prefers ſent the remainder of Ki ke ut lee where 
* died in 1807. He married in 15653 and bee . 
© 


ES widower In e te martied.» in two years aſter. 


was a man not eaſily tired with ap- 
PO as he — nt Kel => oy for he brought all his — 
except one were Roman-eatholſes, to conſent, 


= r und Hebrew ſhould be taught 
Hl oo eye v5 wt He was the author of ſeveral works, which 

| | now arent lr e 

JJ). TT Ig ds, nes 4 


'DRUTDS, wrieſts of & ancient Gauls and. -” and 
fo called from the Greek word * Drus,” an oak, becauſe 


inhabited the woods, and held thoſe trees to be ſacred, 
this order of men began, and from what origin they 


derived their rites and inſtitutions, has been, and is like to 
| continue, a matter of diſpute. 'T he generality make Gaul 
the ſeat of their origin; but Julius © ar, Who has given 2 
Clearer and fuller. account of them ti any ancient writer, 
pg it to have been Britain. “They preſide,” En he, 


private: e eee N 
« religion. The 3 
33323 hold them in the higheſt veneration and 
< hanour. FTFFFFF CCC 
public and private; and if any erime be committed, a mur- 
S ĩ˙⅛VV——— 
22 row gb of inheritance, they pronounce 
« judgement for in; and if any fingle man, or body 
of men, _ nd by their deciſions, they forbid 
= them to be preſent ar the ſacrifices; which is the greateſt 
*« puniſhment that can be inflited; becauſe ſuch delinquents 


are from thenceforward reckoned prophane and e 


hs Ah 28 Mn ro i.e tied th i Nog is 


DR uns. 


vr, that # the held nothing ſo ſacred: nn. the 
2 "ook; that the: . my: and never 
| | N any 1 rites without ma 
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alled Druide That. they gathered the miſletos with much 


. pry gy as che. finoſt giftefrom the gods: that one ef 8 


= 2 mc cloathad an ang Mong 9 e beginning 
ET the year Win a golden ſc and that, 4 — . 
8 6 white e Nils 11 ly: 5 
tis common ylpgulcd, we ſee, that the Druids took their 


From che Phociths;'a-evlony rom Greece, i who built Mar- 
ſeilles in Erovenee ; hut this opintent is not univerſul / Others 

| have thought | 2 called Druids from Deru, “ Which in 
«the Celtic langu g ſignifies an dak und others from the 
Hebrew & Bess, Which is , Contemplators 5d n ehich 
account Diogenes Lasrtius compares them to che phildſophers 

of Greece, the Wiſt wen of Chaldea, the magi of Payſia;and 
ee of the Indies. The Druids facrificedimen, 

2 i BAM Certain ROY for ar as, The 

Thoſt ſacri- 


. is voaſon JO Gus Ma Druid con beste l was 
Twallowed up in Obciſtianity, Forts 2288 8 4s, CONS  * 
* 6437 323, cY 434, 3 l Its. 215 8 1 $ 0325gaqs 7 oh 
-DRUMMOND{Wirrtzam); a na 
Pa in 1885 : bis father Sir John Mmond ef Haw- 
thornden, a entleman uſner to James VI. He had his 


in 1606. "Heſtydied the civil law at Bourges,*iniwhich be 
- madd ſuch a 2 greſs, as occaſioned the profident>Lhethart 


have wideiths beſt figure of any lawyer in hisitime, 
quiſhed all thoughts of the bar, and betook himtelf to his 


th ae fine productions. He wrote his 60 © 


TIRE Dan an'2ecidont defel Irn, * him 5 


1uſe* of the 
es of that tree; from ee Aagcord. 
$6 che Greek interpretation of the words: they: were 


name from their reverencing the/ogle,/ which, us ww have ob. 
ſerved, is „ Diust' c in Greek and me have concluded 
rom hence, tharitfit derived their doArines and\evremonies 


=> rocop =vS@£o 5p 


0 ſes „„ 
education at Edinburgh, and after that was! — | 


_ fax, that if Drummond | had followed! the 166; he 
Tl # op Vue his genius leading him to politer Iterstureg ne relin- 


vids 4 ſeat at Hawthornden, Here he ſpent” his time in 
,_ © reading Greek and Latin authors, and obliged the World 


r Grove, a pipce of excellent proſe, after a dangerous fit 
of fickneſs; and about this time His 5: Flowers of 18; on; in 


x 


PEI 


5 oh 


| ed 


DRUMMOND. 
quit his tetirement dd Ahe en the deb of 0 enable 
lady he was juſt going to eſpouſe. This afferted him ſo 
deeply, that be went to Faris and Rome; between which 
Een he reſided eight He .traydlled alſo through 
; France, and lips: where! he viſited. univerſities, 
conv "with: learned men, and made 2 choice collection 
of the beſt ancient en and: of the modern Spanifn, 
e He then returned to his native 
untry; where a civil war was juſt- ready. £0 break * 
pd which he-retired again, and in this retiremenit is ſup 
poſed to haue written his Hiſtory of the Five 2 
1ucceflively kings of Scotland, which was not publiſbed tit 
after his death. Beſides this, he compoſed ſeveral: other 
tracts ngainſt the meafures of the Covenanters, and thoſe 
engaged in the oppoſition of Charles I. In a piece called 
« Trane,” he harangues the king, nobility, and clergy: 
dn miſtakes, fears, e: he lays before 
them the conſequences of a civil Var from indiſputable ar- 
guments, and the hiſtories of paſt- times. The great mar- 
quis af Montroſe vyrote a letter to him, deſiring him to print 
this # Trene/? as the beſt means to quiet the minds of u d- 
trated people: he Hkewiſt ſent him ; protection dated Aug. . 
16455 f after. che battle of Kylind, with a letter, 
in which he commends his learning and l ty. „He wrote 
other things Alſd, wich the ſame: view-of promoting peace 
and union; of calming the diſturbed minds of the people, | 
of reaſoning che better ſort into moderation, and c 
the growing evils, which would be tho conſequence of their 
obſtinaey. He died in 1640, aſter having married a wiſe 
five years befbre, by hm be had ſome e "William, 
who Was ei in Qbarles IId's time; Robert; and Eli- 
zabe th; who was married to Dr. Henderſon 2 plyſician'at 
Edinburgh. He had a and OR 2 
with the tuo fands 
the latter af hom | 
him at his . — — fer 
ſeveral things in verſe and preſe; an eilition of which, 
with his life PR was: FR Fo og _ * e 
171i „ e : 
L 5 18 18 wt” ety bf g! 5 
DRUSIUS (Jann) 8 wi 9 
3 born 1 eee e e I 5854 He I . 
Was for- the inity, a t to in vita Dru- 
Ghent to learn the —— — * Low * MY 


D but his dene 


Ls 


_ 


| death, which happened in 166. 


Fe ; 5 of the « Old T nt.” D ruſius, ſays father Simon, 
+ ._ __ «who holds che ſeventh rank among the Critics Sacri pub- 
liſhed in England, ought i 


eren 
having been outlawed in 1567, and depr 
retired to England, and Druſius ſoon followed him; thoug 
his mother, who continued à good Catholic, did all 


225 7 n 
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could to prevent him. His ſtudies were taken rare of, and 
_ . maſters provided for him: and he had ſoon un opportunity 
of learning Hebrew under Anthony Cevellier, Who was 


language publicly in 
d at his . 

London till d, while he preparing to x0 
-to London till 1571; and, while he was pr g to go to 
France, the e maſſacre on St. Bart nin 
bim change his reſdlution. Soon after this, he was invited 


come over to England, and taught that 
che univerſity of Cambridge. — 
and had a great ſhare in his friendſhip- 


to Cambridge by Cartwright, the profeſſor of divinity; and 
alſo to Oxford, . ä de . and became — of 
the Oriental languages there at the age of 22. He taught 
them at Oxford four years with great ſucbeſs: after which, 
being defirous of —_— to his own country, he went to 

the civil law. The troubles on 


the ngues in 1577. 
FZ 
ried in 1580 4 young gentlewoman of Ghent, who was 
more than half à convert, and became a thorough Proteſtant 
after her marriage. The ſtipend allowed to Druſius in Hol- 
land not being fafficient to ſupport himſelf and family, he 
3 that if better terms ſhould be offered him- 


elſewhere, he would accept of them. The prince of 
being informed that he had in a manner expoſed 


_ N 


himſelf to the beſt bidder, wrote to the-magiſtrates- of Ley- 


den, to take care not to loſe a man of his merit. However 
they ſuffered him to remove to Friſcland, whither he had 
bern invited to be profeſſor of Hebrew in the univerſity of 
Franeker. He was admitted into that profeſſorſhip Ws 


855 
his 

He was the author of ſeveral works. which ſhew bim to 
have been well ſkilled in Hebrew, and to have gained a con- 
fiderable know in the Jewiſh antiquities, and the text 


ht in my opinion to be preferred t 


23 6 hrew 


, N ? 
4 ill the reſt. For, 
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5 and therefore cannot be 


DpRUSLAns. 


5 and cul conſult the Jewiſh books hiraſel, he had 
5 brey, and ancient Greek tranſlators ; ſo that he 
40 re eee e, than the 
« N who only applied — pe to the reading 
1 of the rabbins. We may add to this, that he had alſo 

« read the works, of St. Jeroen and ſeveral ocher fathers, 


« In ſhort, Druſius is the moſt learned and moſt judicious 
64 of all the critics of that collection. F ather 8 Simon, every Criticaſhit. 


one will allow, could not be prejudiced in favour of Druſius; 
to have fpoken more than 


of the O. T. 
B. iik e. 1g. 


the truth. But his abilities in this reſpect were fo well 


known and ſo 2 acknowledged, that the States-general 
ordered him to write notes upon the moſt difficult 
5 afſages of oy « Old Teſtament,” promiſed him a pen- 
Lon of 400 florins 2 year for ſeveral wrote 2 


years. 

„ RE IP ban! M2 18, 1601, to. defire 
them to diſpenſe with all Drufius's. — —— which 
might retard that work: and accordingly the deputies of the 
States en him 
E him to ſi 


from all his academical functions, per- 
ubſtitute another perſon for his ordinary lec- 
ing. tos amore He laboured upon Ge- 


a Bo 


the Pentateuch ;. n the books of Joſhua Samuel; 
3 


pers. . „ Ar 

freedom from prejudices; 2 more reſerved 

than many others in condemning 2 

ſioned him to be decried as a bad 

mT rt er ee > 

muſt be faid of Drubus's family. 

ſuppoſed AI died in 1599. 12. 

her : a daughter, born at 
1604 to Abel Curiander, who wrote the life of his father- 


er from which this account is taken. rr | 


3 r Ghent, 


iticus, and the moſt diflicult of 


execution of this | 


and, applaudings, 3 
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whither ſhe had taken a A 


die at Leyden, was'prodigiouſly 1 


r aged 27, of he Rove, in 
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ener 7 


baus. 


her to be dangero 


4 give . extreme u Non; Yar 


away, and her huſband' (for ſhe Was Hed) wo to to 


7 
deat bim. It was Wik great expence and danger, that her 
body was remoyed 1 into — land ; for at Ghent they threat- 
enced to deny it burial. - 


fus/as well as his father's: He began at five yen 
learn the Latin and Hebrew tongues* at ſeven, he explained 
the Hebrew Pſaltef fo exactly, that At Jew, who taught Ara- 
prize 11 we: udn de 
could read che Hebrew Der een o0ints, and add. the points 
where 1 * were wanted, 7 . rules of grammar. 
He ſocks Lan in as r&id 55 moth r=tongue ; and could 
make himſelf underſtoo A 15 12 he wrote ex- 


tempore, in verſe and e gf anher of the Jews. 
At 1 he made a ſpeech in Latin . 1 15 in the 
„ nd was admired Link that wete pre. 
Fe had a lively noſe à ſolid Ju 15. ſtrong 
— and an ingefati le ardout for ſtudy. 1 
lkewife of an ble demper, which" 22 40 bim 


beloved ; and had noble inclinations, with a FEED 


houſe of Dr. Walen Thomas dean of Chi 


lowed him a very conſiderable flary.. He ir overt Gs: 


2 great many letters in Hebrew, verſes in che ſame Janguage, 
and notes of the Proverbs of Solomon. He vin begun 70 
tranflate into Latin the & Itinerary of Ber rjamin Fubtlenſis,” 
and the « Chronicle of the Second Te fie; z and' digeſt 


into an alphabetical order the & Nome lator a a — 
vita; to which he added the Greek as, which were 
not in the firſt edition, Joſeph Scaliger faid, that Druſiuss 


fon knew more of Hebrew than his father : but, whether 


be did or no, Scaliger ſaid this only for the ſake of abuſing 


the father, ara has Fro __ cond in 1 


« „ 
gerana.” "IM ee 


- DRYADES, carthin 1 ven geil Wer 1726 bed 
one woods. Ms name : 4 3 from wh 3 wy 
, which, it proper ignifies an. n allo, 
in 2 tefs Gow: 5 central ſenſe, all 578 of trees. 


The Dryades had the liberty of walking about and diverting 
themſelves, and. could ae the deſtruction of thoſe — 


| e had alf6 @ fon, whe, if he had 
| ved longer, would have been a prodigy of learning. He 

eas born at Fraueker in 1 588, and his name was John er 
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tion was much hapyiet than that of the 


who were ſo cloſe united each to her tree, 


deſttayed: ſhe lived in an old oak of a prodi . n 


DRYAD ES 303 


of which they had the, direction: in which reſpe& their condi- 
ADRYADES, 
that ney grew up 
and died together with it. The Ham fays Ser- 
vius, * are nymphs. which are born and die. 054 trees; of. 
« which kind was the nymph whom Eryſichthon flew. Ovid 
« ,tells. us, that when he cut down . tree, a voice was, 


« heard, and blood ſprung out. Ovid, here cited b dy this 1 Virg. 
grammarian, has elegantly 3 the complaints ar d miſ- r 


ver. 


fortune of the Hamadryade, whom the impious Eryſic 


which was reverenced by all the — It is ſaid, th 


nymphs, were ſometimes extremely grateful to thoſe 5 Metamor- 
preſerved them from death and that they, who did not began n. Lib, 


their humble! intreaties-to ſpare the trees they on, 
were ed for it. Thus Arcas, the ſon of Jupiter, and 
Calliſto, hunting in. a. wood, met with an Hamadryade i + 
great danger of z for the tree, with which ſhe was 
born, had been very much damaged in its root by the ſtream 
of a river. She prayed: Arcas to fave her life, which he did, 
by turning the courſe of the river, and putting new earth 
about the tree. The nymph was not ungrateful; ſhe granted 
him what we call the laſt favour, and had two children hy 


him. On the other hand, Apollonius relates, that Peribea's Nata-Co- 


father drew a heavy curſe on himſelf and his children, becauſe _—_ 3 
) ů C = 
Wu... not hard for the Pagans to imagine ſuch, a kind of Ehod. Lib. 
raph: tony. for they they had a religious veneratiort for trees, which 
jeved to be ancient, and whoſe extraordinary big- 
ie believed tobe yery ancient, It was an — 
gs hence to believe, that they were the abode of ſome 
They made therefore a natural idol of them: that is; they 
fancied, that, without the help of conſecration, which brought 
Hen ga into the ſtatues . 
dwelt in the centre of theſe trees. Thus, the oak, that 
Aichthon felled, was en for ts bulk Ha pt. 
3 as a conſecrated object, was hung with the tokens 
of ſueceſsful devotions, and with the monuments of anſwered 
vows, It was no wonder therefore, that it ſhould be taken 
for the ſeat of an Hamadryade. __ 
The: poets have uſed the Dryades and Hamadryades pro- | 


miſcuoully: they have alſo ſometimes taken the Hamadr 
for the AI, DS, who were water-nymphs.; and the Naiads 
N A. whe. were nymphs 22 
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In 1658, he publ « Heroic Stanzas on the late Lord 
Protector, written after his Funeral: and, in 1660, 
< Aftrza Redux, a Poem on the happy Reſtoration and 


2 Return of his facred Majeſty Charles If,” "A remarkable 


«Hiſtorical Poem: printed in r667. His reputation as a « fo 


| Dorſet and Middleſex. In the preface we are told, that the 


fer the French. The tffay is drawn up in the form of a 
dialogue. It Was animadverted upon by Sir Robert Howard, 


3 1. 83 
wits : it was this 
? 3 ; 5-255 


'« Hyde, preſented on New-year's-day ;, and, tlie fame year, BY vi 
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On 1662, he addreſſed a poem « To the lord chancellor | 


publiſhed © A Satire on the Dutch.” His next production « þ 
was © Annus Mirabilis : The Year of Wonders, 1666. An 2 


poet was now ſo well eſtabliſhed, that this, together with 
his attachment to the court, procured him the place of poet - 5 

Hureat and hiſtoriographer to Charles II. which according- * 
ly he took poſſeſſion of, upon the death of Sir William Da- 
venant, in 1668. This year he publiſhed, „An Effay upon 
„Dramatic Poeſy,” and dedicated it to Charles earl of 


drift of this diſcourſe was to vindicate the honour of our 
Engliſh writers from the oo of thoſe who unjuſtly pre- 


in the preface to his * Great Favourite, or Duke of Lerma:” 
to which Dryden replied in a piece prefixed to the ſecond 
edition of his Indian Emperor.“ In 2669, his firſt play, 
IR eo bo | a comedy, 
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had not had a peculiarly ſtrong inclination to dramatic writ- 


ing, he would have been ſufficiently diſcouraged from any ; 


. theatre-royal ;. but with ſo little ſucceſs, chat, if the author 


| farther attempts in it. He went on, however, and, in e 
ſpace. of 25 years produced 27 plays, beſides his other nu- 


publ 


in 6 vols. amo. in 1725: to which is prefixed 
the. 1 


Dramatic Poetry, and a dedieation to the 


ſome of theſe plays, as we goon. 


merous: poetical writings. Theſe plays were collected, and 


* Eflay upon 
duke of Newcaſtle by Co reve, wherein the author is ſet in 
a very dangerous light. We ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of 


Ia 1671, he was publicly ridiculed. gn the ſtage; under the 


of Bays, in the duke of Buckingham's famous 


comedy, called, The Rehearſal.” The character of Bays, 


as we are told in the key printed with that ſatirical perform- 


ance in 1735, was originally intended for Sir Robert Howard, 
under the name of Bilboa: but the repreſentation being put 
2 ſtop to by the plague's breaking out in 1665, it was laid 
by for ſeveral years, and not exhibited on the ſtage till 1671. 
During this interval, Dryden being advanced to the laurel, 
the noble author changed the name of his poet from Bilboa 


to Bays ; and made great alterations in his play, in order to 
ridicule ſeveral dramatic performances, which had appeared 


ſince. the firſt writing of it, and particularly ſome of Dry- 


den's. He affected to deſpiſe the ſatire, as appears from his 


' dedication: of the tranſlation - of Juvenal and Perſius; 


where, ſpeaking of the many lampoons and libels, that had 


been written againſt him, he ſays: I anſwered not the 
« ' Rehearſal, becauſe I knew the author fat to himſelf, when 
e he drew the picture, and was the very Bays of his own 
<« farce; becauſe alſo I knew, that my betters were more 
“ concerned, than I was, in that ſatire; and laſtly, becauſe 


« Mr. Smith and Mr. Johnſon, the main pillars of it, were 


« two ſuch languiſhing gentlemen in their converſation, that 
« I could liken them to nothing but their own relations, 
e thoſe noble characters of men of wit and pleaſure: about 
« town.” As inſenſible however as he affected to be, he 


did not fail to take a full revenge on its author, under the 


character of Zimri, in his“ Abſalom and Achitophel.”” 

In 1673, his tragi-comedies, intituled, The Conqueſt 
of Granada by the Spaniards, in two Parts, were at- 
tacked by Richard Leigh, a player belonging to the duke of 
Vork's theatre, in a pamphlet called, A Cenſure of the 
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DRY DEN. 


de teen, Bluaneh Settle likewi@ criticiſed: theſd plays: 

and ig is remarkable that Settle, though in reality a mean and 

ingonſtderable poet, was the mighty rival of en, and 
ſor many years bore his reputation above him. Jo the firſt 
pact. of „ The: Con eſt of MAY I he refixed „% An 
. y on Heroic Plays,” e ſecond A 
< Defence of the Epi Ae An E en the Dramaic 
<«..Pdetry of the laſt | Age ;? both — 9 2 are reprinty 
Congreve's edition of. tits His Plays. In 26; Jy. was publ ſhed 
An Eſſay upon Satire, written jointh by the earl of 
Mulgrave. and Dryden. This piece, Which was handed 
about in MS. contained ſevere reſlections on tlie ducheſs of 
Portſmouth aud the earl of Rocheſter j and they, ſuſpecting 
Dryden to be che author of it, hired: three men to cudgel 


Ath. Oxon. bim, who, as Wood relates, „ eſfedted their buſineſs in 
„ Will's coffee-houſe in Covent-garden, ut eight o'clock at 


night, on the 1th of December, 1679. In 1680, came 
out an Engliſh tranſlation in verſe of , Ovid's Epiſtles” by 
ſeveral hands: two of which, vis. :<:Canace to Marareus, 
and Dido to nens, were tranſlated: by Dryden, who 
alſo wrote the preface; and the epiftls of 4 ET ge 
by Dryden and the earl of Mulgrave. 5 eng 3: 
In 1687, be publiſhed his boos! ai Achitophel.” 
This celebrated poem, which was at firſt printed without the 
author's name, is a ſevere ſatire on the contrivers and abet- 
tors of the rebellion againſt Charles II. under the duke of 


Monmouth; and, under the characters of Abſalom, Achito- 


phel,: David, and Zimri, are repreſemed the duke of Mon- 


mouth, the earl of Shafteſbury, king: Charles, and the duke 
_ of Buckingham. | There: are two tranſlations of this poem 


into) Latin: one by Dr. Coward, a phyücian of. Merton- 


in- Oxford; another by Mr. Atterburyy-afterwards 


Bp. of Rocheſter, both publiſned in 26625, 4to AJ. Dry- 


den left the ſtory unſiniihed; and the reaſbn he gives for ſo 
daoeing was, bed eie not: prevail with himſelf to 
< ſhew Abſalom unfortunate. Were I the inventor, ſays 
be, be am only the hiſtorian, I ſhould certain gh 
* clude the piece with the reconcilement of Abf. 
<-David. And who knows, but this may come — 
| „Things were not brought to extremity, vert leit the 
| * Hoey there Ketns Jet to be room left fora 1 


Mel e ee Oowind, Chae er oceſion here 
though in 


theſe verſions 
infiutaly inferior, was miſtaken tili ubli F the Biſhop's 
pi Fs by Stackbouſe, and af- 8 Fella Cor TED in 1783 
en übe 1 
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n hereafter; there n may be only for | Love ab ip mich 
4 — ä — aul but am con- 
tent to be aceuſed of a good-natured error, and to hope 
e with Ori that the devil himſelf may at laſt be ſaved. 
„ For which reaſon; in this poem, he is neither brought to 


«© ſet his houſe in order, nor to diſpoſe of his perſon aſter- 


« wards:” A ſecond:part of. Abſalom and Achitoghel” Prefach, 
was undertaken and. written by Tate, at the requeſt, and 
under the direction, of Dryden, ee e ou, 
of it himſelf; beginning with, oe 


4 de e een e cits preſs 
85 And ending with, . 
4. T0 dak like Doeg; and to nter Tit thee? 


mY fake year, 1681, publiſhed his = Medal, a 4 


& ag gainſt Sedition. This poem was occaſioned by the 
riving of a-medah,. on. account of the indictment againſt | 


the earl of Shafteſbury for high-treaſon being found ignora- 
mus by the grand jury at the Old Bailey, Nov. 1611: for 


which the Whig- made by ri "of 
CCT SIR 
whole poem is a ſevere invective againſt the earl of Shafteſbusy =o 9 -of Eng: 
and the Whigs; to whom the author addreſſes himſelfz ina f .. 
fatirieal epiſtle prefixed to it, thus: I have one favour to 


deſire of you at parting, that, when you think of anſwer- 


ing this poem, you would employ the fame pens againſt it; 
<« -who have combated with ſo much ſucceſs againſt Abſalom 


“and Achitophel; for then you may aſſure yourſelves of a 
« clear victory without the leaft reply. Rail at me abun- 


dantly; and; not to break a cuſtom, do it without wit.— 


« If God has not blefſed you with the talent of rhyming; 
make uſe of my poor ſtock and welcome: let your verſes 
run upon my feet; and, for the utmoft refuge of noto- 


rious blockheads, reduced to the laſt extremity of ſenſe; 
turn my own lines upon me, and, in utter deſpair of your 


« own fatire; make me fatirize myſelf.” Settle wrote an 
anſwer to this poem, intituled, © The Medal reverſed ;” as 
he had written a poem; called, < Azariah and Huſhal,” 
2cainſt © Abſalom and Achitophel.” In 1682, he publiſhed 
2 poem; called; << Retigio Laici; or, The Layman's Faith.” 
This piece is intended as a defence of revealed religion, and 
of the excellency and authority of the Scriptures, as the 
rule of and; manners, againſt Deiſts, 2 and E 
byterians. ,The author tells us, in the W it was 
von IV. LE 1 written 


Ste abate bam... a 2. 


810 


written for un! 


Old Teſtament. ?“ 
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when Venga hir Maud; Upon 

His tranſlation & father Simon's Critical Hiſtory of 5 
In 1683 appeared the tragedy of 0 The Duke of Guiſe,” 
© written by Dryden and Lee, and dedicated to Lawrence 
earl of Rocheſter. This play gave great offence to the 
Whigs, and was immediately attacked in a pamphlet, inti- 
„tuled, „A Defence of the Charter and municipal Rights of 


_ *G'ithe City of London, and the . os other municipal 


« Cities and Towgs of England. Directed to the Citizens 
of London. By Thomas Hunt.” In this piece, Dryden 
is charged with condemning the charter of the city of Lon- 


don, and executing its magiſtrates in effigy, in his «© Duke | 


of Guile; frequently ated and applauded,” ſays Hunt, 
and intended moſt certainly to provoke the rabble into tu- 


e mults and diſorders.” Hunt then makes ſeveral remarks 


upon the deſign of the play, and eren wee our poet's pur- 


. poſe was to corrupt the manners of the nation, and lay 
wyaſteè their morals; to extinguiſh the little remains of vir- 
„ tue among us by bold impieties, to confound virtue and 
vice, good and evil, and to leave us without conſciences,” 


About the fame time were printed alſo. “Some Reflections 
V. upon the pretended Parallel in the Play called The Duke 
„& of Guiſe;' the author of which pamphlet tells us, that 


he was wearied with the dulneſs of this play, and extremely 


4 incenſed at the wicked and barbarous deſign it was in- 
.< tended for; that the fierceſt Tories were aſhamed of it; 


<< and; in ſhort, that he never ſaw any thing that could be 


e called a play, more deficient in wit, good character, and 
„ entertainment, than this.“ In anſwer to this and Hunt's 


pamphlet, Dryden publiſhed <© The Vindication : or, The 
* Parallel of So French holy League and the Engliſh League 
„ and Covenant, turned into a ſeditious Libel againſt the 
-< King and his Royal Highneſs, by Thomas Hunt and the 
Author of the Reflections, &c. In this “ Vindication,” 
which is printed at the end of the play in Congreve's edition, 
he tells us, that in the year of the Reſtoration, the firſt play 
he undertook was the! Duke of Guiſe, as the faireſt way, 
which the act of indemnity had then left, of ſetting forth the 

_ Tiſe of the late rebellion ; that at firſt it was thrown aſide by 
the advice of ſome friends, who thought it not perfect enough 
to be publiſhed; but that, at the earneſt requeſt of Mr. Lee, 
it was afterwards produced between them; and that only the 
-firſt ſcene, the whole fourth act, and ſomewhat more than 
half the fifth, belonged to him, all the reſt being Mr. Lees. 


He 
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He acquaints us alſo en y, that Mr. Thomas 
well, the poet, made the roug 
againſt him, and that Mr. Hunt finiſhed it. 

5 155 2 ce publiſhed a l * 9 Maimbourg 5 
« Hiſtor League; in which he was employed b 
Charles II. on account of the .plain parallel vr aaa the 
troubles. of France and thuſe of Great- Britain. Upon the 


death of this monarch, he wrote his «© Threnodia A Fſtalis: 


« Poem, ſacred to the happy Memory of that Prince,” 
Soon after. the acceflion of —f II. he turned Roman Ca- 
tholic; n which occaſion, Mr. T homas Browne wrote 
c The Reaſon aſons of Mr. Bays's changing his Religion con- 
« ſidered, in a Dialogue between Gcites, Eugenius, and 
48 Mx. Bays, 1688, 4to; and alſo, < The late Converts 

ſed ; or, The caſons of Mr. Bays's changing his 

igion pad WO in a Dialogue; Part the ſecond; 


Riga. In 1 „ he wrote 2 A Defence. of the 


« Pa rs written b : late Ki of bleſſed Memory, and 
1 1 — in his ſtr 225 Box. his was written in ja 


tion to Stillingfleet s Anſwer to ſome Papers lately printed, | 


concerning the Authority of the Catholic Church in Mat- 
c ters of Faith, and the Reformation of the Church of Eng- 


<« land, 1686,” 4to.. He vindicates the authority of the Ca- 


tholie church, i in Wt a matter of fith, upon this prin- 


ciple, that, The Church i is more viſible than the Scripture, 5 


<« becauſe the Scripture is ſeen by the Church; and, to 


abuſe the Reformation in England, he affirms, chat « it was 
cc erected c on the foundation of luſt, facrilege, and uſurpation, 
and that no paint is capable of making lively the hideous 
« face of it.” He affirms likewiſe, that © the pillars of the 
“ church, eſtabliſhed by law, are to be found but broken 
« ſtaffs by t their own conceſſions; for, after all their under- 


& 2 to heal a wounded conſcience, they leave their. 
äproſelytes finally to the Scripture, as our phyſicians, when 
they have ae the pockets of their patients, without 
curing them, ſend them at laſt to Tunbridge Waters, or 
< the air of Montpelier; that we are reformed from the vir- 
e tues of good living, from the devotions, mortifications, 
ce auſterities, humility, and charity, which are practiſed in 
« Catholic countries, by the 8 precept of that 
lean mortified apoſtle St. Martin Luther, &c.” 
fleet hereupon publiſhed A Vindication of the Anſwer to 
4 ſome late Papers, in 1687, 4to; in which he treats Dry- 


« wes WW * * wing as. e in the VO: 


draught. of this rare 


. Stilling- 


den with ſome ſeverity : << 1 thought,” ſays he, © there 


0 


816 


the prieſts of all religions are alike, I might have been as 
c dimdle a convert, and as early a defender of the royal pa- 
* pers, as any one of theſe champions. For Why ſhould 
„not one, who believes no religion, declare for any“ 
mer e ee his © Hind and Panther a Poem.“ 


It is divided into three parts, and is a direct defence of the 
Romiſ church, chiefly dy _ of dialogue between a bind, 
who reprefents the” church of Rome, and a panther, who 
fuſtains the character of the church of England. Theſe two 

aſts very learnedly diſcuſs the ſeveral points controverted 
between the two churches; as tranſubſtantiation, church- 
authority, infallibility, &c. In the preface, he tells us, that 
This poem * was neither impoſed” on bim, nor ſo much as 
che ſubſect given him by any man, It was written,” ſays 
he, during the laſt winter and the beginning of this ſpring, 


e though with long interruptions of ill health and other hin- 


< Jrances. About a fortnight before I had finiſhed it, his 


E majefty*s declaration for liberty of conſcience came abroad; 
* which ff 1 had ſo ſoon expected, I might have ſpared my- 
& ſelf che labour of writing many things, which are con- 


< tained in the third part of it. But I was always in ſome 


. < hope, the church of England might have been perſuaded 


< to have taken off the penal laws andthe teft, which was 
& one deſigu of the poem, when I propoſed to myſelf the 
<« writing of it.” Ibis poem was immediately attacked by 
the wits, particularly by Montague, afterwards earl of Hali- 
*, and Prior; who joined in writing The Hind and 
« Panther tranſverſed to the Story of the Country Mouſe 
< and the City Mouſe.” Tn 1688, he publiſhed © Britannia 
* Rediviva; a Poem on the Birth of the Prince.” 
He was ſuppoſed, fome time before this, to have been en- 
gaged in tranſlating Varillas's «© Hiſtory of Hereſies,“ but to 
have dropped that work before it was finiſhed: This we 
learn from a paſſage in Burnet's Defence of the Reflections 


& on the ninth Book of the firft Volume*” of that hiſtory : 


* 1 have been informed from England,” fays the doctor, 
< that a gentleman, who is famous both for poetry and ſeve- 
< ral other things, has ſpent three months in tranſlating Mr. 
< Varillas's hiſtory; but that, as ſoon as my © Reflections 
appeared, he diſcontinued his labour, finding the credit of 
his author was gone. Now, if he thinks it is recovered 
by his anſwer, he will perhaps go on with his trahflation; 
< and this may be, for aught I know, as good an entertain- 
e ment For him, as the converſation he has ſet on foot be- 
V tween the hinds and panthers, and all the reſt — 
„ : | 33 ; i . Mals, 
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* als for whom Mr. Varillas may fires. well enough as : 
« arr author: and this hiſtory and that poem are ſuch extra- 


1 ordinary things of their kind, that it will be but Gable. 


to ſee FP 
66 trindutar of the worſt hiſtory that the age has 1 


© If his grace and his wit improve both propor 
« ſhall hard find, „ 
« he has from having no religion to chuſe one of — 


« worſt, It is true, he had ſomewhat to-ſink from in mat-. 
« ter of wit; but as for his morals, it is ſcarce poſſible for 
« him to row a worſe man than he was. He fas lately 
« wreaked- his malice on me for ſpoiling, his three months 
labour; but in it he has done me all the honour that any, 
man can receive from him, which is, to be railed at by him. 
« If 1 had ill- nature enough to prompt me to wiſh a very 
% bad with for him, it ſhould be, that he would go on and 
e finiſh his tranſlation. By that it will appear, whether the 
“ Engliſh, nation, which is the moſt competent judge in 
e this matter, has upon the ſeeing our debate, pronounced. 
«< in Mr. Varillas's favour or mine. Ic is true, N Ar. Dryden. 
< will ſuffer a little by it; but at leaſt it. will ſerve to keep. 


him in ſrom other extravagances: and, if he gains little. 


<< honour by this work, ö — E 
She has done by his laſt employment.” This paſſage, be- 
Ra thews, how ill an opinion Bur- 
net had entertained of Dryden and his morals. Burner Hit. of ble. 


ſpeaks. of him alſo in another place, in terms of equal dif- Vl. 


2 2 was defiled beyond all 

3 —.—4 maſter of dramatic poeſy, 
1 being a of immodeity and impurities of all forts.” . 
But aa the poet found an advocate in the lord Lanſdown, 
B dating 's aſiertion: Why, ſays. 
his lordſhip, « is Mr. Dryden ſtigmatized as a monſter of 
< immodeſty and impurities of all forts ? He was ſo much a 

to immodeſty, that modeſty in too great a degree. 
vas his failing. A monfer of impurities of all forts? 
« Good God! what an idea muſt that give? Is there any 


. < wickedneſs under the fun, but what is compriſed in thoſe. 


few words? But, as it happens, he was the reverſe: af all. 

this; a man of regular lite and converſation, as all his 

* 2 r And I cannot but grieve, that. 

< ſuch raſh expreſſions ſhould eſcape a © bog Letter to che 
Se that ron the norhamin of Mhe bike „ ry 3 
den, the reader ſees, — — —ê 
and ot the eee a 

LI3 5 „ 


* 


“& ſible for us,“ ſays he, „or any men, to have made it 


.< theſe authors, almoſt line for line, had been our buſineſs, 


_ <« ladies, who, though they ate not ſcholars, are not igno- 
„ having been converſant in the, original, or at leaſt not 


e critics in it, would be glad to find, if the wit of our two 


- «© marks. Tranſlated into Engliſh, with an original Pre- 
4 face, containing a Parallel between Painting and Poetry; 


» r x . "* " > 
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What is to be concluded from hence? Why, that he was 


At the Revolution in 1688, being diſqualified by having 


A 
* 


turned Papift, he was diſmiſſed from the office of poet-laureat:; 


however, the earl of Dorſet, though obliged, as lord cham- 
berlain, to withdraw his - penſion, was fo generous a friend 


and patron to him, that he allowed him an equivalent out of 
his own &ftate. This Prior tells us, in the dedication of his 


- 


Free der were bis deſerndam.” He was filcoocded by 
4 


Shadwell, againſt whom he entertained an implacable reſent- 
ment; as appears from his Mac Flecknoe, one of the 
ſeyereſt ſatires in any language. In 1688 alſo; he publiſhed 


2 The Life of St. Francis Xavier,” tranſlated from the 


/ 


French of father Dominic Bouhours. In 1693, came out, 
In folio, a tranſlation 'of << Juvenal and Perſius; in which: 
the firſt, third, ſixth, tenth, and foxteenth Satires of Juvenal, 
and Perſius intire, were done by Dryden, who' prefixed 
a long and beautiful diſcourſe, by way of dedication, to the 


earl of Dorſet. He obſerves in this, that the method which 


the tranſlators have taken, © is not à literal tranſlation, but 
* a kind of paraphraſe; or ſomewhat, which is yet more 
<«'Jooſe, betwixt a paraphraſe and imitation. It was not poſ- 


<< pleaſant any other way. If rendering the exact ſenſe of 


e Barten Holiday had done it already to our hands. But he 
<< wrote for fame, and wrote to ſcholars. We write only 
& for the pleaſure and entertainment of thoſe gentlemen and 


<« rant: perſons of underſtanding and good ſenſe, who, not 
cc having made Latin verſe ſo much their buſineſs as to be 


great authors be anſwerable to their fame and reputation 
ein the world.” „ VVV 
In 1695, he publiſhed a tranſlation, in proſe, of Du Freſ- 
1 „Art of Painting;“ the ſecond edition of which, cor- 
rected and enlarged, was publiſhed in 1716, with this title, 
The Art of Painting; by C. A. du Freſnoy; with Re- 


ce by Mr. Dryden. As alſo a ſhort Account of the moſt emi- 
< nent Painters, both ancient and modern; by R. G. Eſq; 
It is dedicated to the earl of Burlington by Richard Gra- 
ham, Eſq; who obſerves in the dedieation, that ſome liber- 1 
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tics have been taken with, this excellent tranſlation, of which | 
«tended Mr. Dryden in that undertaking was, that, for 
* himſelf to be miſled by an unſkilful guide. Monſieur de 


“ proper marks.” Dryden tells us, in the preface to the 


from whom, ſays he, I only borrowed -two 


to the earl of Cheſterfield ; and that of the Eneis to the earl 


4 defefts of our language 70 was an abſolute maſter of+ 


E 5 S080 
he gives the following account: The misfortune thanked. 
« ,want of a. competent knowledge in painting, he ſuffered 


« | Piles: told him, that his French verſion was made at the 
«requeſt of the author himſelf; and altered by him, till it 
« was wholly to his mind. This Mr. Dryden taking upon 
« content, thought there was nothing more incumbent upon 
ce him, than to put it into the beſt Engliſh he could, and 

c accordingly performed his part here, as in every thing elſe. 
« with-accuracy. But it being manifeſt, that the French ' 
«tranſlator has frequently miſtaken the ſenſe of his author, 
C and very often alſo not ſet in the moſt: advantageous light,” | 
« to do juſtice to M. du Freſnoy, Mr. Jervas, a very good © | 
«. critic in the language as well as in the ſubje& of the poem, 

« has. been prevailed upon to correct what he found/amiſs; - 
e and bis amendments are every-where diſtinguiſhed with 


« Art. of Painting, that, when he undertook. this work, - 
he was already engaged in the tranſlation | of Virgil, 


< months,” This tranſlation was publiſhed in 1697, 
and has paſſed Ln; ſeveral editions in various forms. 
The ( Paſtorals are dedicated to lord Clifford; and Dryden 
tells his lordſhip, that * what he now offers him, is the 
„ wretched: remainder of a ſickly age, worn out with ſtudy, 
e and oppreſſed with fortune, without other ſupport than the 
66 eee e patience. of a Chriſtian; and he adds, 
<« that he began this work in his great climaQeric.?** The 
“Life of Virgil,” which follows this dedication, the two ' 
prefaces to the Paſtorals and © Georgics,”” and all the 
arguments in proſe to the whole tranſlation, were given him 
by friends; the preface to the Georgics,” in particular, 
by Addiſon. The tranſlation of the © Georgics js dedicated 


Mulgrave. ' This latter dedication contains the author's 
thoughts on Epic poetry, particularly that of Virgil. It is 
generally allowed, that his tranſlation of Virgil is, upon the 
whole, extremely well performed; at leaſt; better thau by 
any poet in any other language. Dr. Felton tells us, that, 
if our e r failed in ſome parts of his tranſlation of 
Virgil, we may in part aſcribe-it to his uſing, as it is ſaid, 
“ ſome French and foreign affiſtance, and partly to ſome 


4 K its 


Sa | 
its whole reach and compaſs), but chiefly to the inimitable | 
* periections and elegance of the author, &c.—and yet it 
e muſt be ſaid, in commendation of Mr. Dryden, that we 
_ <: ſhall never ſee a tranſlation of Virgil better performed in 
de the whole ; and thoſe who may excel him, where they ob- 
<« . ſerve he hath failed, will fall below him in a thouſand in- 
Diſſertstion ©: ſtances, where he hath excelled.“. Pope, alſo, ſpeaking 
of Dryden's tranſlation. of ſome parts of Homer, ſays, (Had 
<. he tranſlated the whole work, I would no more have at: 
<«<' tempted Homer after him, than Virgil; his verſion ' of 
« whom, notwithſtanding ſome human errors, is the moſt 
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& noble and ſpirited tranflation I know in any language.” 


13 1698, he publiſhed: his“ Fables, antient and modern; 
& tranilated into Verſe from Homer, Ovid, Boccace, and 
<«. Chaucer.” He tells us in the preface to this his laſt - 
work, that * he thinks himſelf as vigorous as ever in the 
<. faculties of his ſoul, excepting only his memory, which,” 
he ſays, is not impaired to any great degree; and he was 
then 68 years of age. Beſides the original pieces and tranſ- 
lations: hitherto mentioned, he wrote many other things, 
which have been ſeveral times publiſhed in the “ Six Volumes 
cc of Miſcellanies” under his name, and in other collections. 
They conſiſt of tranſlations from the Greek and Latin poets 
epiitles to ſeveral perſons ; prologues and epilogues to various 


plays; 'elegies, epitaphs, and ſongs. In 1743, came out, 


in two volumes 12mo, a new collection of our author's po- 
litical works, under the title of, “Original Poems and Tranſ- 
<<. Jations, by John Dryden, Eſq; now firſt collected and 


obſerves; in his preface, that “ it was but juſtice to the pro- ' 

cc ductions of ſo excellent a poet, to ſet them free at laſt 
from ſo diſadvantageous, if not unnatural, an union; an 
<« union, which, like the eruelty of Mezentius in Virgil, 
as no leſs than a junction of living and dead bodies to- 
c gether.—It is now high time, ſays he, that the part- 


ec nerſhip ſhould be diſſolved, and Mr. Dryden left to ſtand 


<« upon his own bottom. His credit as a poet is out of all 
cc danger, though the withdrawing his ſtock may probably 
<«< expoſe many of his copartners to the hazard of a poetical 
c bankruptcy.” There is a collection of our author's 


« Original Poems and Tranſlatious, publiſhed in a thin 
folio, 1701; but, as it does not contain much above half 


1 3 7 


of 


8 F es together; that is, collected from the . Six 
4 Volumes of Miſcellanies“ juſt mentioned. The editor 


the pieces, ſo it does not at all anſwer the deſign of this col- 
lection ; which, with his Plays, Fables, and tranſiations 
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of Virgil, Juvenal, and Perſius, is intended to compleat his 


works in twelves. As to his performances in proſe, beſides 


eſſays and prefaces, ſome of which Have been mentioned, he 
wrote “ The Lives of Plutarch and Lucian,” prefixed to 
the tranſlations of thoſe authors by ſeveral hands; The Life 
10 of Polybius, before the tranſlation-of that hiſtorian by Sir 
Henry Sheer; and the preface to the © Dialogue concerning 
« Women,” by William Walſh, Ef; 0 
He died May 1, 1701. He married the lady Elizabeth 
Howard, daughter of the earl of Berkſhire, who ſurvived 
him about eight years; and by whom he had three ſons, 


Charles, John, and ee Charles became uſher of the 


palaee to Pope Clement and, returning to England, was 
drowned in the Themes near Windſor in 1704. He was 
the author of ſeveral things, and tranſlated one of the © Sa- 
<« tires of Juvenal.” John tranſlated the 14th < Satire of 


Juvenal, and was the author of a comedy, called, The 


<«<. Huſband his own Cuckold, printed in 1696. Henry en- 
tered into a religious order. Dryden was interred in Weſt4 


minſter- abbey, where a monument has ſince been erected. 
over him by John Sheffield, duke of Buckinghamſhire.- 


There are ſome circumſtances, relating to his funeral, re- 
corded in Wilſon's Memoirs of the Life of Mr. Congreve, 


which are of a very extraordinary nature, and which-it would 
be wrong in us to omit, | The day after his death, Sprat, 
of Rocheſter and dean of Weſtminſter, ſent word to 


biſhop WO 
the lady Elizabeth Howard, his widow, that he would make 


a preſent of the ground, and all the other abbey fees. The 


lord Halifax likewiſe ſent to the lady Elizabeth, and to Mr. 
Charles Dryden her ſon, offering to defray the expences of 


our poet's funeral, and afterwards to beſtow 500 l. on a mo- 
nument in the abbey; which generous offer from both was 


accepted,” Accordingly, on the Sunday following, the com- 


pany being aſſembled, the corpſe was put into a velvet hearſe, 
attended by 18 mourning coaches. When they were juſt 

renn 
feries, with ſome of his rakiſh companions, coming by, aſked 


whoſe funeral it was? and, being told it was Mr. Dryden's, 
he proteſted, that he ſhould- not be buried in that. private 
manner; that he would: himſelf, with the lady Elizabeth's 
leave, have the honour of his interment, and would beſtow 
loool. on a monument in the abbey for him. This put a 
ſtop to the. proceſſion; and Jefferies, with ſeveral of the gen- 
temen who had alighted from the coaches, went up ſtairs to 
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| te purgorvof rden be bed fad below; but lady Elizabeth, 
ſolute 


ly refuſinge her conſent, he fell on his knees, vowing 


never to riſe tillihis requeſt was granted. The lady, under 


4 ſudden ſurprize,- fainted away; and lord Jefferies, pretend- 
ing to have gained her conſent,. ordered the body to be car-. 
risd'to Mr. Ruſſel's, an undertaker in Cheapſide, and to be 
left there till: further orders. In the mean time, the abbey 
Was 5 up, the ground opened, the choir attending, and 
the biſhop wai ing ſome hours to no purpoſe for the corpſe. 

The next day, Mr. Charles Dryden waited: upon lord Hali- 
fax and the biſhop, and endeavoured to excuſe his mother, 


by ago ee but they would: not hear of any ex- 


. . Fhree days after, the undertaker, receiving no or- 
ders, waited om lord Jefferies, who turned it off in a jeſt, 
8 „that thoſe who paid any regard to a drunken 
frolic, deſerved. nd better; that he remembered nothing at 
all: of the matter; and that they might do what they pleaſed 


Wich the corpſe, Upon this, the undertaker waited on the 
lady Elizabeth, who deſired a day to conſider what muſt be 


done. Mr. Charles Dryden immediately wrote to lord Jet- 
feries, who returned for anſwer, that he knew: e Aa | 
the — as would 2 3 no ee ae Mr. 
Dryden applied again to lord Halifax and the biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, who abſolutely refuſed to do any thing in the affair. 
In chis diſtreſs, Dr. Garth ſent for the corpſe to the college 


Deen and propoſed = funeral by ſubleription Sen 


„ about three weeks after Dryden's deceaſe, Garth 
pronounced a Latin oration over his body, which was con- 


veyed from the college, attended by a numerous train of 


coaches, to Weſtminſter-abbey. After the funeral, Mr. 
Charles Dryden fent lord Jefferies a challenge, which was 
not accepted; and Mr. Dryden publicly declaring he would 


_ watch every opportunity to fight him, his tordſhip. thought 
fit to leave the town upon it, and Mr. Dryden never could | 


meet him after. 2 ETD "ER 
As to Dryden's charaQer, it has been treated in extremes, 


- ſome ſetting it too high, others too low; for he was too 
deeply engaged in party, to have ſtrict juſtice done him either 


way. We have ſeen how differently his moral character has 
been treated by lord Landſdown and biſhop Burnet; his 
character as a writer has been no lefs variouſly repreſented. 


As to his dramatic works, to ſay nothing more of the “ Re- 
 hearſal,” we find, that the critics, his 2 


made very free with them; and, it muſt be confeſled, they 
are not the leaſt exceptionable of his ions. For 
8 . tragedy, 


C (( —- - : a 
wh per ern: - 
paſſions, but s rather in pompous language, poetical' ' 
| fights and / deſeriptions; and that this was his real taſte, © - 
appears not only from the tragedies themſelves, but from two 7 
_ inſtances mentioned by Mr. Gildon. The firſt is, that wyhen In his laws 
_ a tranſlation of Euripides was recommended to him inſtead auen : 
of Homer, he replied, that he had no reliſh for. that poet, by the duke 

who was 4 maſter of tragic- 120 The other is, that of Bucks, 
he generally expreſſed a very mean, if not a contemptible, “c · P. 211. 
opinion of Ot way, who is univerſally allowed to have ſuc- 
ceeded in affecting the paſſions; though, in the preface to 
his tranſlation of M. Freſnoy, he ſpeaks more favourably of 
that poet. Gildon aſcribes this guito in Dryden to his great 
converſation with French romances. : As to comedy, him 
ſelf acknowledges his want of genius for it, in his defence of 
the + Eſſay on Dramatic Poetry, prefixed to his Indian 
% Emperor: I know,” ſays he, © I am not fitted by na- 
_ « ture to write comedy; I want that-gaiety of humour, 
e which is required in it. My converſation is low and dull; 
my humour ſaturnine and reſerved. In ſhort, I am none 
of thoſe who endeavour to break 48 in company, or to 
« make repartees. So that thoſe who decry er? eee 
% do me no injury, except; it be in point of profit: reputa- 
<« tion in them is the laſt thing to which 1 ſhall T” 
But perhaps he would have wrote better in both kinds of the 
drama, had not the neceflity of his circumſtances obliged - 


him to conform to the popular taſte: and, indeed, himſelf 
inſinuates as much in the epiſtle dedicatory to the Spamiſh 
“ Friar :”” „I remember ſome verſes of my own Maximin 
« and Almanzor, which vengeance upon me for their 

<« extravagance.—All I 5 ſay for thoſe paſſages, which 

« N K „ not many, is, that I knew they were bad 
“enough to pleaſe, even when I writ them. But I repent 
of them among my fins; and if any of their fellows in- 
trude by chance into my preſent writings, I draw a ſtroke 
over all thoſe Dalilahs of the theatre, and am reſolved I 
“will ſettle myſelf no reputation by the applauſe of fools. 

« *Tis not, that I am mortified to all ambition; but I ſcorn 

<« as much to take it from half-witted judges, as I ſhould to 
< raiſe an eſtate by ayes of bubbles. Neither do I diſ- | 
« commend the Io le in tragedy, which is naturally 

“ pompaus and e but nothing is truly ſubiime, 
that is not juſt and proper.” He tells us, in his preface to SES. 
Freſnoy, that his * Spaniſh Friar was given to the RR 8 
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cc nd that he never. wrote any 00 ang Ce in the dramatic way to 

ce himſelt, but his Anto Cleopatra | 

So much for his plays. His nene 6 of e Virgil Tis 
venal, and Perſius, and his Fables, were 221 te- 


c 


tꝛ,ation is built chiefly r his original poems, among which 
His © Ode on St. Cæcilia's Day” is is juſtly. eſteemed one of 
the molt perfect pieces in any language. It has been ſet to 


muſie more than once, particularly 3 in the winter of 1735, 


by Handel: and was publicly performed, with the utmoſt, 
applauſe, on the theatre in Covent-garden. Congreve, in 
the dedication of our author's dramatic works to the duke 
of Newcaſtle, has drawn his character to great advantage. 
— repreſents him, in regard to his moral character, in every 
ſpect not only blameleſs, but amiable: and, «as to his writ- 

* ings,” ſays bo no man hath written, in our language, 
ce = ry ning — fo various A and in ſo various manners, 
<'{o well. Another thing ye y was very peculiar to 
<c him : Which is, Garin —— did not decline with his years, 
<< but that he was an improving writer to the laſt, even to 
< near 70 years of age; dee even in fire and imagi- 
* nation-as well as wry judgement: witneſs his Ode on IN 5 
< Czcilia's Fables, his lateſt rformances. 
< He was: y —— in and in proſe, His proſe 
had all the A ee wre together with all the no- 
day = blenels of expreſſion : all the graces and ornaments pro- 
per and peculiar to it, without deviating into the language 
hs —— of poetry. I have heard him frequently own 
with pleaſure, that, if he had any talent for Engliſh proſe, 
it was er i read the writings of the 
< preat archbiſhop Tillotſon. His verſification and his 
< numbers he could learn of nobody; for he firſt poſſeſſed 
< thoſe talents in perfection in our tongue.—In his poems, 
< his diction is, wherever his ſubject requires it, ſo ſublime- 
< ly and fo truly poetical, that its eſſence, like that of pure 
< gold, cannot be deſtroyed. —What he has done in any one 
< ſpecies, or diſtinct kind of writing, would have been ſuf- 
< cient to have acquired him a great name. If he had 
< written nothing but his prefaces, or nothing but his ſongs 
or his —.— each of them would have intitled him 
Zune. . in his kind. 
eve, 15 drawing this 


obligation 1 laid on bim 
60 IR 


NN as we have obſerved already: aw his poetital repu- 
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Be kind to my remains: and, Of defend, +  comedycall- 


„% Againſt your # judgement, your departed frend! | 9 


Let not ih- inſulting foe my fame purſue, | mrs 


. 1100; But ſhade thoſe Faurels, whiely deſcend to you.” to that plays 


P had s bi nion of Dryden. His verſes pon Frey on 
his: OG on . 's Day,” are too well known 9 
need tranſcribing. - Moreover, in a letter to Wycherley, gas 
fays, It was certainly a great ſatisfaction to me, to ſee and 
«converſe with a man, whom, in his writings, I had fo 
« Jong known with pleaſure ; but it was a very high addi- 

9 on to it, to hear you, at our very firſt meeting, uy | 

« juſtice to your dead friend Mr. Dryden. I was not 

« happy as to know him: Virgilium tantum vidi. Had I 

« been born early enough, I muſt have known and loved 

„him: for J have been affured, not _— by yourſelf, but 

« by Mr. Congreve and Sir William „ that his 
perſonal qualities were as amiable as his poetical, notwith- 


« ſtanding the many ſibellous miſrepreſentations of them: 


<« againſt which, the former of theſe gentlemen has told me, 
„ he will one day vindicate him.” But what Congreve and 


Pope have faid of Dryden, is rather in the way of panegyric, 
than an exact character of him. Others have ſpoken of 


him more moderately, . in our humble opinion, have 


done him no ee e Felton obſerves, that © he at 


once bk and broke them in fpite of his 


«© own wledge, and the Rehearfal. His prefaces are 

many of them admirable upon dramatic writings: he had 

* ſome peculiar notions, which he maintains with great ad- 
<< dreſs; but his judgement in diſputed points is of leis 


= hen RO ee — — 


« writer, wha grains war oo exuberant, and notmecens. = Pref, 
1 enough ; and tells us, that if he . 1 

« bad writ only a tenth part of the works he left behind him, 

his character would have been conſpicuous: in every part; 

dut his great fault is, his having endeavoured to be uni- 


« yerfal.” Dryden has made no icruple. to diſparage hum- Letters can- 
ſelf, where 2 8 he had not excelled. Thus, in — 


dedication of his © to the earl of Mulgrave, tion. 
ſpeaking Popul Oey, ogy Wap Sunny. ig, wag 


8 eib ſays be, & very fit for an employment, where 


many 
<.of my predeceſſors ee excelled me in all kinds ; and 
« ome ol my -ontemporaries, even in my own partial judge 
* ment; 
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e ment, have cutdone' me in comedy. Some little hopes 
„ * 0 yet remaining, (and thoſe too, conſidering * 


c his: 9 of which he was ſuppoſed to be the author, 
| has the following paſſage in the preface: “ But, ee, 
hy ſo ſevere 


whe Engiih Dr. Johnſon's moſt admirable critique on Dryden, too 


muas ſent for to Bourges in 1538 to teach civil law, three 
Fears after Alciat was retired; but quitted his place in.1548, 
and went to Paris, in order to frequent the bar: for he was 
very defirous to join the practice to the theory of the law. | 

He attended the bar of the parliament of Paris, but con- 
Ceived a prodigious averſion to the chicanery of the court: 
* and it was, ſays he, ( with great reluctance and diſſa- 
2 tisfaction, that I ſaw the exceſſive and almoſt inextricable 
labyrinth of controverſies, in which that court abounds 
above all others, rather than the E. ceedidgs, which 
& ſeem as it were neceflary to mankind. For it is ſcarce-cre- 
« ;dible, how great a number of men, even of the heſt quality, 
. * are daily engaged even in the moſt minute and trifling . 
„ i | | * putcs- 


| rejoice at e ee 
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e ſenators, would you believe, that moſt of their deciſions, 
10 delivered on . days, are-unworthy, I will not ſay, 


Bayle has N 
that thoſe auguſt 


blies, which are ftyled 


parliaments, 
are too important for the inconſiderable cauſes: determinad 
ww them; and | one % bh ner ro 


genius, who employs a great deal of his time in preparing 


00 6 For what muſt he ſtudy and exa- te 
mine] The. phraſes made uſe of by a notary in, a ill oer 


e contract of marriage, to expreſs the mind of a mean pri- 


2 VA; perſon. Ibis EOnveys a Juſt and proper pas 
| de parlament en 


| Diſguſted with theſe courts, Duaren had great reaſon FR 
aus offers made him by the dugheſs.of 
— ſiſter of Henry II. which gave him a favurable oppor- 
— to; 3 —— and eee pa ee the 

oyment; at rges. retur to profei- 
ſorſhip of civil law there, 10 1551 ; and no profeſſor, eu- 
cept Alciat, had ever ſo large a ſtipend in the u v, as 


himſelf. He ſeems to have deſerved it: for to his hondur it 


may be ſaid, that he was the firſt of the French civilians, 


'who cleared the civil-law-chair from the barbariſm of the 


gloſſators, in, order to introduce the pure ſources of the an- 


cCient juriſprudence. He was indeed unwilling to ſhare this 
bonour with any perſon; and therefore viewed. with an en- 


vious eye his colleague Eguinard Baron, who blended like- 


_ wiſe polite literature with the ſtudy of the law. This jea- 


louſy prompted bim to write a book, in which he endea- 
voured t leſſen the eſteem the world had for bis colleague; 
however, aſter the death of Baron, he ſhewed himſelf one 


of the moſt zealous to immortalize his memory, and erected 


2 monument in honour of the deceaſed at his own expence. 
He had other who revived his uneaſineſs. He 


could not behold without pain the great — of Bal- 
duinus or Baudouin, who was younger than, yg 


after he was delivered from that thorn, he 
Cujacius, who 


tween them ſuch diſputes, that the conſequences of them 


might have. occaſioned great diſorders in the univerſity of 


Bourges, if Cu Tre 
Valence, in order to teach civil law; there. Duaren is 2 
6 of 

| uman 


- 


_ 
ei that ayguſt — but even of the meaneſt — F 
n this extract from a letter of Duazen, | 


Baudouin, bad ſtill 8 5 
He did not at all love . | 
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3 
human liſe, which we lament ſo much, and ate ſc apt ty 
churge on the nature and conſtitution of things, ariſe merely 
from our own ill- regulated paſſions. „ 


Hie died in 1550, without having ever married. le had 
Sreat learning and an excellent judgement, but a very bad 


memory; ſo that he was obliged always to read his lectures 


from his notes. And therefore, in his travels in Germany, 
when he was frequently importuned by learned men to give 
. them ſome leQures, and was not able to comply. with-th 


eir 


deſires for want of his notes, he was reckoned a man of lit- 


tee learning by ignorant and perverſe judges. - But, what 


was more remarkable in him than his bad memory, is, that 
he was a Proteſtant, though he never had the courage to ſe- 
parnte from the church of Rome. His © Treatiſe of Bene- 

fices,” which he publiſhed in 15 50, rendered him ſuſpected 


of hereſy; and it was inſerted in the “ Index Expurga- 


„ torius” at Rome. Baudouin treated him as a prevari- 


-cator and difſembler, and reproached him with being a. pla- 
giary from Calvin, in his book relating to the prieſthood : 


which reproach Baudouin is ſuppoſed to have caſt upon him, 
in order to expoſe him to the rage of perſecutors. Duaren 


was highly incenſed at it, and complained by letter, as well 5 


as by word of mouth, to Calvin, who pacified him. 


A collection of his works was made in his life-time, and 


printed at Lyons in 1554: but, after his death, another 


edition more complete was publiſhed in 1579, under the 
inſpection of Nicholas Ciſner, who had been his ſcholar, 
and was afterwards profeſſor of civil law at Heidelberg. Whe- 


wer this, or the edition afterwards printed in 1592, Contains, 


the ſame number of pieces, we have not an opportunity of 
- . Examining ; however, the catalogue given of his works by Sir 


Thomas Pope Blount, runs thus: 1. Commentaria in 
& Anniverſariarum, 


varios Titulos Des & Codicis.” 2. © Difputationum 
ibri duo. 3. De Jure Accreſcendi; 


Libri duo.“ 4. De Ratione docendi diſcendique juris. 


8 De Juriſdictione & Imperio. 6. * Apologia adver- 


ſus Eguinarium Baronem.” 7. De Plagiariis. T bis 


Bayle calls « a curious treatiſe, but too ſhort for ſo copious 


< a ſubject. 8. In Conſuetudines Feudorum Commen- 
-< tarius.” . De Sacris Eccleſiæ Miniſteriis ac Bene- 
4 ficiis.” 10. * Pro Libertate Eocleſiæ Gallicanz adverſus 
artes Romanas Defenſio. This piece muſt have been 
ſufncient to have prejudiced the court of Rome againſt him, 
and to have procured him a place in the © Index Expurga- 
-< torius;” 11. Epiſtola ad. Sebaſt. . 
. - | | : 1 
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4 Gullia Oratorem.“ 12. Epiſtola de 'Franciſco Bal- 
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DuANENUS (Fx axcrs), a French civilian, and one 
of the moſt learned men of the 16th century, was born at 
St. Brieus in Britanny, 1509. He became proſeſſor of Yaw 
at Bourges; and, according to Thuanus, the moſt learned 
lawyer of his time after Alciat, who was his maſter. He 
joined to Jaw the cultivation of the belles lettres, and was 
one of the firſt, who purged the gloſſaries of their barbariſms, 


and introduced polite language into la- compoſitions. He | 


was ſuſpected to be at the bottom a Proteſtant, but we know 


not upon what foundation. He died at Bourges in 1550: 


His principal works are, 1. Commentaries upon the 

« and Digeſt. 2. A Treatiſe de Plagiariis.” 3. 4 Pro 
<«< jibertate Eecleſiæ Gallicæ contra Romanam. It was 
probably this, which drew upon him the imputation of Pro- 
teſtantiſm. His works have been twice printed, in a collec- 
tive body: at Lyons, 1578, 2 vols. 8vo. and at Geneva, 


1608, folio. Cujacius, with whom he uſed to have frequent 
conflicts in diſputation, has made an ample eloge upon 


them! 


 DUCHAL (Jams), a learned miniſter among the Dif. 


(= 


ſenters, was born in Ireland, i697. He had his early edu- 


cation under the direction of an uncle; his p ſtu- 
dies were greatly aſſiſted by the well-known and juſtly ad- 
mired Mr. Abernethy ; and he finiſhed: his courſe of ſtudy 
at the-univerſity of Glaſgow : which, in teſtimony of his 
merit, conferred on him the degree of D. D. He reſided 
for 10 or 11 years at Cambridge, as the paſtor of a ſmall 
congregation there; where he enjoyed his beloved retire- 
ment, the advantage of books, and of learned converſation, 
which he improved with the greateſt diligence. On Mr. 


Abernethy's removal from Antrim, he ſucceeded him in that 


place; and, on the death of the faid worthy perſon, was 

choſen to be miniſter to the Proteſtant Diſſenting congrega- 
tion of Wood-ſtreet, Dublin. In this ſituation be con- 

tinued to his death, which happened in 17.1 

It is very remarkable, and worth recording, that, duri 


his reſidence here, when he was in the decline of life, of a 


valetudinary habit, and had frequent avocations in the way 
of his profeſſion, he compoſed and wrote fermons to an 
amount almoſt beyond aſs” T8 it appears on the beth 
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be was elected burgeſs for Minehead f 
ton after ſiding with king Charles in the time of the rebel- 
lion, became a great ſufferer in the fortunes of his family. In 


- 


| computation; than 700. From this maſs, a collection was 


taken after his death, and puhliſned in 3 vols. 8vo. 1764. 


They are moſtly on new and uncommon ſubjects; and 


though they cannot be ſuppoſed to bear a ſtrict critical exa- 


mination, yet a vein of ſtrong manly ſenſe and rational piety 


runs through the whole. 5 


During dis life, he publiſhed A volume of axcallind diſ- 


- courſes on the preſumptive arguments in favour of the Chriſ- 
tian religion; and many occaſional tracts both in England 


. DUCHAT-(Jacos LR), a Frenchman, diſt 
among the literati, was born at Metz in 1658. He was 
trained to the law, and followed the bar; till the Reformed 
were driven out of France, by the revocation of the edict 
of Nantz. In 1901, he ſettled at Berlin; became a mem- 


ber of the Academy of Sciences; and died there in 1735. 


He was regarded as a very learned perſon, yet is diitin- 
guiſhed as an editor, rather than an author. He had, it 


ſeems, a great taſte for the ancient French writers; though 


ſome may wonder, what their charms were. He gave new 
editions of the Menippean Satires, of the Works of 


c Rabelais, of the Apologie for Herodotus, by Henry 


Stephens, &c. all accompanied with remarks of his own. 
He held a correſpondence with Bayle, whom he furnjſhed 


with many particulars for his Dictionary. After his death 


was publiſhed a Ducatiana,” at Amſterdam, 1738, 2 


vols. 1amo. 


8 DUCK (ArTHUR), a civilian, was born in Devonſhire, 


1580, of a conſiderable family; and at 15 years of age be- 


came a ſtudent at ere e in Oxford, where he took 


= degree in arts in 1599. From thence he removed to 


Hart- hall, and afterwards Was elected fellow of All- ſouls 3 


but his genius leading him to the ſtudy of the civil law, he 
took his other degrees in that faculty. He travelled into 
France, Italy, and Germany; and, after his return, was 


made chancellor of the dioceſe of Bath and Wells. He was 
aſterwards made chancellor of London, and at length maſter 
of the Requeſts: but the confuſions, which were then be- 


ginning, probably hindered him from ny e In 1640, 
F in Somerſetſhire,: and 


1648, he was ſent for by his majeſty to Newport in the iſle 
„ 33 INT * 
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ſioners from the parliament; but, that trea 3 el. 
fect, he retired to his habitation at Chiſwi 

where he died in e * aq an excellent civitian,- a 4% A 
lerable poet, eſpeciall s younger days, and very well 


verſed in hiſtory, ecc 3 as woll as civil. He left be- 


hind him “ Vita Henrici Chichele, &c.“ and “ De Uſu & 
« Authoritate Juris Civilis Romanorum in Dominiis prin-. 
« cipum- Chriſtianorum: a very uſeful and entertainin 
work, which has been ritites ſeveral times at home and 
abroad. Hie was greatly affiſted in this 822 85 by the learned | 
Dr. Gerard Langbaine. l Ach. Oe 
DUCK: cr er ann), a vary 3 18 who 
from a hre became a page's and was afterwards advanced 
to the cure of a pariſh. was born about the beginning 
of this century, and had originally no other teaching, than 
what enabled him to read and write Engliſn: and, as arith-" 
metic is generally joined with this degree of learning, he had 
a little ſhare of that too. About his 14th year he was taken Spence's _ 
from ſchool, and was afterwards ſueceſſively eng ed in the eee GE: 
' ſeveral. lowelt employments. of a country life. This laſted he re- 
for ſome years; ſo long, that he had almoſt forgot all the Reed rotk | 
arithmetic he had Jearned at ſchool. However, he read ſome- Poems. 
times, and thought oftener : he had a certain longing after 
knowledge; „when be reflected within himſelf on His 
want of education, he began to be particularly uneaſy, that 
he ſhould have forgot any thing of what he had learned, even 
at the little hood bs had — at. He thought of this _ | 
often, that. at laſt, he reſolved to try his own ſtrength; 
and, if poſſible, to recover his arithmetic again. Ge c. 
He was then about 24 years of age; and boridering „„ 
diffculties the poor fellow lay under, an inclination for know- ' 
jedge muſt needs have been very ſtrong in him. He was 
then married, and at fervice : he had little time to ſpare: he 
had no books, and had no money to get any; but he was re- 
ſolved to go through with it, and accordingly uſed to work 
more than ather day-labourers, by-which means he got ſome 
little matter added to his pay. This overplus was at his own 
diſpoſal; and with this he bought firſt a book of vulgar arith- 
metic, then one of decimal, and a third of meaſuring land. 
all which, by degrees, he made himſelf a tolerable maſter of, 
in thoſe hours he could ſteal from fleep, .after the labours 3 
the day. He had, it ſeems, one dear friend, who joined wich 
W in this literary purſuit M with whom he uſed to e 
3 | a 


32 
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and read, when they could ſteal a little time for it. This 


friend had been in a ſervice at London for two or three years, 


d had an inclination to books, as well as Stephen Duck. 


He had purchaſed: ſome, and brought them down with him 
into the country; and Stephen had always the uſe of his little 

- . . © library, which in time was increaſed to two or three dozen of 
books. Perhaps, ſays his hiſtorian, (you would be wil- 
„ ling to know, what books their little library confiſted of. 
I need not mention thoſe of arithmetic again, nor his Bible: 


79 | Milton, the Spectators, and Seneca, | were his firſt fa- / 
< vouxites; Telemachus, with another piece by the fame hand, 


and Addiſon's Defence of Chriſtianity, his next. They - 
had an Engliſh Dictionary, and a fort of Engliſh Gram- 


e mar, ah Ovid of long ſtanding with them, and a Byſshe's 


* Art of Poetry of later acquiſition. Senecas Morals 

* made the name of L' Eſtrange dear to them; and, as - 

. © imagine, might occaſion their getting his Joſephus in fo- 
et ho, which was the largeſt purchaſe in their whole collec- 

cc tion. They had one volume of Shakipeare, with ſeven 
of his plays in it. Beſides. theſe, Stephen had read three 
& or four other plays; ſome of Epictetus, Waller, Dryden's 


Spence, &c. 


„ * 


Virgil, Prior, Hudibras, Tom Browne, and the London 


„„ ˖ͤ 7677 
: With' theſe helps Stephen grew ſomething of a poet, and 
ſomething of a philoſopher. He had from his infancy a caſt 
in his. mind towards poetry, as: appeared from ſeveral little 
circumſtances ; but what gave him a higher taſte of it, than 
he had been uſed to, was Milton's “ Paradiſe Loſt. This 

he read over twice or thrice with a dictionary, before he 


could underſtand the language of it thoroughly; and this, 
with a ſort of Engliſh grammar he had, is faid to have been 


id. 


of the greateſt uſe to him. It was his friend that helped him 
to the Spectators ;** which, as he himſelf owned, improved 
his underſtanding more than any thing. The copies of 


voerſes, ſcattered in thoſe pieces, helped on his natural bent 
that way; and made him willing to try, whether he could 


not do ſomething like them. He ſometimes turned his own 
thoughts into verſe, while he was at work; and at laſt be- 
gun to venture thoſe thoughts a little upon paper. The 
thing took air; and Stephen, who had before the name of 
a ſcholar among the country people, was ſaid now to be 
able to write verſes too. This was mentioned accidentally, 


about the year 1729, before a gentleman of Oxford, who 


fent for Stephen; and after ſome talk with him, deſired him 
two write him a letter in verſe, He did ſo; and that lettes BY 
D NS nd e 
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the'epiſtle,' which ſtands the laft in his poems, though the 
firſt whole copy pf verſes that ever he wrote. Jßpence, 


bY a 


By thele attempts, one after another, he became known 
to Kohn! eee the neighbourhood ; who, upon examin- 
ing him, fo 


7 


und that he had a great deal of merit, made him 
ſome preſents, and encouraged him to go on. At len h, 
ſome'of his eſſays falling into the hands of a lady of quality, 
who attended on the late queen Caroline, he became known 
to her majeſty, who took him under her protection, and ſeck- 


*. - 


tled on him a yearly penſion of zol. we think; ſuch a, one at A 
leaſt as was fmrokent to maintain him independently of la- 
bour. This Duck very gratefully acknowledges, in the de- 
dication of his © Poems” to the Queen: Your majeſty,” 
ſays he,“ has indeed the ſame right to them, as you have 
«to the fruits of a tree, which you have tranſplanted out of. 
« a barren ſoil into a fertile and beautiful garden. It was 
« your generoſity which brought me out of obſcurity, and 
«, ſtill condeſcends to protect me; like the Supreme Being, 
« who continually ſupports the meaneſt creature which his 

« goodneſs has produced.” Swift, who might, one would 
think, eaſily have overlooked ſuch an object as Duck, but 
whoſe ſpleen prompted him to be ſatirical on any occaſion ' 
or none, was ſo piqued at this generoſity in the queen, while 
we ſuppoſe he thought himſelf and his own friends neglected, 
that he wrote the following quibbling epigram, as he calls it, 

« on STEPHEN Duck, the threſher and favourite poet: 


« The threſher Duck could o'er the Queen prevail; 

The proverb ſays, No fence againſt a flail.“ i 

« From threſhing corn, he turns to threſh his brains, 

« For which her Majefty allows him grains. 

Though *tis confeſs'd, that thoſe who ever ſaw ns 
« His poems, think them all not worth a ſtraw. „„ 
« Thrice happy Duck, employ'd in threſhing ſtubble |! 

Thy toil is leſſen'd, and thy profits double. is 


Duck was afterwards admitted into orders, and preferred 
to the living of Byfleet in Surry. He had taken ſome pains 
to maſter the Latin tongue, as we may perceive by his imi- 
tation of ſome of the ancient Latin poets, ſo that he was pro- 
bably as well qualified for the ſacred office as many of his- 
reverend brethren ; fince it cannot reaſonably: be expected 
that every clergyman ſhould underſtand Greek, in an age 
which affords ſo little encouragement to letters. At Byfleet 
he continued for many years to make poems and ſermons, 
and was mightily followed by the people as a preacher; till, 

I falling 
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was drowned. This aps accident, for he was . | 
| Junatic, befell him ſome time in May or June 1756. In — : 


preface to his cc Poems,” he makes his acknouwſle edgements 


ad was hig 


'to ſome gentlemen, who ( firſt took notice of him in the 


<< midſt * "ned and labour.” What thoſe gentlemen 
generous and i hy, and it was but 

ratitude in n Stephen to acknowled z Jet it is more than 
probable, that if he had been ſu = to pals. the remainder 
of his life, after he had paſſed ſo much of it, in poverty and 


53 1 he had not only miſſed the unhappy end he came to, 


ut alſo been a ſtranger to many y ears df melancholy and 


5 — 25 which preceded. it; ſince 8 may 7 all be reaſonably 


uted to the want of that exerciſe and labour, to Wee * | 
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